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ARTICLE  I. 

"HE  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 

REFORMATION.^ 

BY  DAVID  SCHLEY  SCHAFF,  D.D. 

'^he  Protestant  Reformation  is  the  most  memorable 
\  t  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  marked  the  close 
^  tie  Middle  Ages  and  ushered  in  these  modem  cen- 
les.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  system 
It  up  by  the  practice  of  able  pontiffs  and  justified  by 
\e  acute  reasoning  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  more  than 
4  protest  :  It  was  a  reproclamation  of  the  gospel.  It 
announced  emancipation  from  the  papal  monarchy.  It 
brought  release  from  bondage  to  the  priesthood,  which 
claimed  as  a  monopoly  the  function  of  mediating  between 
the  soul  and  God.  It  gave  the  Scriptures  to  the  common 
man.  It  republished  salvation  by  free  grace.  It  asserted 
for  all  alike  the  right  to  go  at  once  for  pardon  and  life  to 
the  chief  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  our  souls.  It  proclaimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  man.  Setting  aside  the 
monastic  ideal,  it  taught  once  more  the  true  use  of  the 
world  and  the  dignity  of  all  legitimate  human  occupa- 

I  An  address  delivered  at  Dallas,  Texas,  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  May  19,  1917,  reprinted  with 
additions  by  the  author  and  by  his  permission. 
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tions ;  it  taught  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  despised,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

The  impulse  which  gave  the  Reformation  birth  was 
wholly  religious.  Social  and  economic  unrest  prevailed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  the  twentieth.  Social  and 
economic  changes  were  engaging  the  dreams  and  specula¬ 
tion  of  the  age — not  all  Utopian.  Social  and  economic 
betterments  followed  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers. 
But,  in  the  first  instance,  and  all  through,  the  Reformers 
had  it  as  their  controlling  aim  to  reannounce  the  plain 
way  whereby  a  man  may  be  just  with  God. 

Starting  in  Wittenberg,  the  movement  spread  to  Switz¬ 
erland,  where  it  had  Zwingli  and  Calvin  for  its  chief  lead¬ 
ers.  It  extended  to  Holland  and  crossed  the  channel  to 
England  and  Scotland.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor¬ 
way,  the  new  system  completely  replaced  the  old.  In 
Hungary  it  divided  the  population.  In  France  / 
promised  well,  but  met  with  disfavor  from  the  king, ,  nd 
by  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  blo  ody 
wars  was  almost  blotted  out.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  In¬ 
quisition  soon  crushed  the  seeds  of  the  rising  faith.  The 
extensive  spread  of  the  uprising  shows  how  widely  relig-. 
ious  dissatisfaction  prevailed.  But  for  the  divisions 
among  Protestants,  which  we  lament,  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  planted  in  a  wider  area 
than  the  land  which  proved  to  be  a  permanent  soil  for 
them.  Save  for  these  divisions,  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  Thirty  Years’  War,  no  century-long  strug¬ 
gle  in  England,  no  harrowing  of  the  Covenanters. 

Like  the  apostles  of  the  first  century  and  the  School¬ 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformers  form  a  group  by 
themselves.  Belonging  to  different  nations  and  speaking 
different  languages,  they  were  united  in  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  and  remarkably  agreed  in  their  teachings.  They 
had  no  thought  of  constituting  a  new’  Church.  Their 
purpose  was  to  clear  the  Medieval  Church  of  corruptions 
and  once  more  conform  it  fully  to  its  charter,  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  question  once  put  to  a  Protestant, 
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'“Where  was  your  Church  before  Luther?''  the  reply  was 
made,  and  aptly,  “Where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed?"  The  aim  of  the  Reformers  was  to  cleanse. 
No  new  truth  did  they  invent  any  more  than  Columbus 
and  the  Cabots  created  a  new  world.  The  Italian  navi¬ 
gators  found  the  old  lands  lying  under  the  western  sun 
and  made  them  known.  What  the  Reformers  did  was  to 
open  the  old  Book  and  make  known  what  they  found  writ¬ 
ten  therein.  This,  at  least,  they  professed  to  do. 

But,  though  their  aim  was  one,  the  Reformers  were 
distinguished  by  personal  traits  and  also  by  the  specific 
contributions  which  they  made  to  the  main  movement. 

To  Martin  Luther  it  was  given  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Reformation  and  to  state  its  leading  Biblical  principles. 
His  life  was  full  of  dramatic  scenes  as  perhaps  the  life  of 
no  mortal  man  in  history:  his  sudden  withdrawal  from 
the  world  in  favor  of  the  “religious  life" ;  his  visit  to 
Rome ;  the  posting  of  the  Ninety-five  Theses ;  the  appear¬ 
ance  before  Cajetan;  the  colloquy  at  Leipzig;  the  burning 
of  the  papal  bull  at  Wittenberg ;  the  trial  before  the  em¬ 
peror  at  Worms;  the  confinement  in  the  Wartburg;  the 
meeting  with  Zwingli  at  Marburg  in  1529.  He  gave  to 
his  people — to  follow  the  Catholic  historian,  Bollinger — 
what  no  other  single  man  gave  to  a  people :  the  Bible,  the 
catechism,  and  the  hymn  book;  and  in  these  respects  he 
set  an  example  to  the  other  Reformers.  He  was  the 
strongest  of  the  strong.  He  felt  the  full  onset  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  opposition.  Yet  nowhere  was  he  more  himself  than 
in  the  home,  translating  "^sop's  Fables"  for  his  children 
and  praying  at  the  deathbed  of  his  little  daughter,  Lena, 
weeping  as  if  his  frame  would  be  shaken  to  pieces.  After 
the  Diet  of  Worms  he  could  write,  “If  I  had  a  hundred 
heads,  they  should  be  all  cut  oif  before  I  would  yield  up 
my  conscience."  On  the  other  hand,  his  letters  to  his 
wife  are  full  of  tenderness,  and  parents  were  never  shown 
more  filial  devotion  by  a  distinguished  son  than  Martin 
Luther  gave  to  his  old  father  and  mother.  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  his  traits  that  he  was  never  spoiled  by 
honors,  never  forgot  his  lowly  origin.  “I  am  a  real  peas- 
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ant/'  he  used  to  say.  “My  father  and  grandfather  and 
all  my  forefathers  were  peasants.” 

Ulrich  Zwingli,  brought  up  in  the  humanistic  culture, 
was  as  firm  as  Luther.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  as 
later  of  Calvin,  that  he  used  the  State  to  help  the  new 
views  to  prevalence.  As  a  patriot,  he  died  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  strictest  of  the  Reformers  in  his  view  of  di¬ 
vine  predestination,  he  was  yet  the  mildest  of  them  all  in 
the  application  of  divine  mercy,  extending  salvation  to 
all  children  dying  in  infancy,  heathen  or  Christian,  bap¬ 
tized  or  unbaptized. 

John  Cahdn,  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  made  Ge¬ 
neva  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  liberties  and  the  outpost 
of  free  education.  With  a  strong  hand,  sometimes  gloved 
■\vith  steel,  he  established  a  Christian  commonwealth.  He 
died  in  surroundings  solemn  and  august.  He  did  what 
Luther  did  not  do.  He  won  the  peoples  of  far  western 
Europe  permanently  for  the  Reformation,  and,  either 
through  his  own  teachings  or  through  his  disciples,  has 
proceeded  the  representative  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment.  Upon  him  Renan  pronounced  the  judgment  that 
“he  was  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  age.”  Much  as 
the  Western  World  owes  to  Calvin  as  an  advocate  of  the 
representative  principle  in  the  government  of  Church  and 
State,  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  he  added  no  new 
doctrinal  statement  to  the  body  of  Protestant  truth.  All 
the  spiritual  doctrines  Protestantism  had  been  settled 
before  Calvin  joined  the  Protestant  movement.  When 
the  Ninety-five  Theses  were  posted  on  the  church  door  in 
Wittenberg,  Calvin  was  only  eight  years  old;  when  the 
papal  bull  was  burnt  he  was  eleven;  when  Luther  was 
standing  before  the  emperor  at  Worms,  Calvin  was  still 
a  boy  of  twelve;  and  when  the  great  Genevan  Reformer 
experienced  “conversion”  and  adopted  the  new  system 
in  1533,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  already  three  years 
old. 

In  England  the  new  views  won  against  the  old,  lost, 
and  won  again,  until,  under  Elizabeth  and  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  England  was  established  as  a  Protestant 
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nation,  but  not  without  ‘"times  both  sharp  and  bloody,’' 
as  Heylin  put  it.  Its  martyrs  form  a  bright  cloud  of 
witnesses.  One  of  these  witnesses,  William  Tyndale,  was 
strangled  and  burnt  at  Vilvorde  for  having  dared  to 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  English,  a  translation 
which  was  set  up  in  type  in  Worms  whither  Tjmdale 
was  forced  to  flee,  for,  as  he  said,  there  was  no  place  in  all 
England  for  him  to  translate  the  New  Testament.  One 
of  the  chief  hierlooms  handed  down  from  that  age,  is  the 
saying  of  Bishop  Latimer :  “Play  the  man,  Master  Rid¬ 
ley,  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  by 
God’s  grace  shall  never  be  put  out.” 

In  the  northern  kingdom,  the  land  of  the  kirk  and  the 
covenants,  Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  de¬ 
nounced  the  introduction  of  a  single  Mass  into  the  realm 
as  more  fearful  than  the  landing  of  ten  thousand  airnied 
men.  Over  his  grave  the  regent  might  fitly  say,  “Here 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

To  all  these  men  Protestant  peoples  owe  a  debt.  They 
opened  a  new  religious  era ;  they  gave  the  Bible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple;  they  taught  justification  by  faith  alone;  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  popular  institutions;  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  you  want  to  read  the  chapter  of  growing  religious 
liberty,  the  chapter  of  popular  intelligence,  the  chapter  of 
civil  liberties  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man, 
if  you  want  to  read  the  chapter  of  enterprise  in  commerce 
and  invention,  you  must  go  to  the  lands  which  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Zwingli  and 
Beza,  Latimer  and  Knox,  to  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland  and  to  these  western 
shores  where  the  descendants  of  the  Reformers  planted 
our  early  institutions. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  it  was  like  a  bolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  not  relig¬ 
ious  unrest  in  Europe.  It  does  not  ignore  the  premoni¬ 
tions  and  presentiments  of  doctrinal  reform  voiced  by 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  Wyclif,  Huss,  and  Savonarola,  and 
John  of  Wesel  and  John  Wessel  along  the  lower  Rhine. 
John  Wyclif  anticipated  the  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  by  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  almost  all  the  medieval  dogmas  which  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformers  renounced.  John  Huss  was  burned 
to  death.  Both  of  these  men  pronounced  certain  popes 
antichrists  and  defined  the  Church  as  the  body  of  the 
elect.  Wyclif  gave  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  of 
his  people.  Huss  accomplished  more,  perhaps,  by  his 
death  than  was  ever  accomplished  by  the  death  of  any 
other  mere  human  being.  In  noble  words  he  expressed 
the  watchword  of  religious  sincerity  and  progress  when 
he  said,'‘Not  custom  are  we  to  follow,  but  the  law  of 
Christ  and  the  truth.’’  A  splendid  testimony  was  given 
by  Savonarola  when,  dying  on  the  square  of  Florence,  he 
replied  to  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Vasona,  separate 
thee  from  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  trium¬ 
phant,”  with  the  words,  ‘‘Nay,  not  from  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant.”  Wessel  anticipated  the  coming  movement 
when  he  declared:  “The  Church  can  not  err,  but  what 
is  the  Church?  It  is  the  communion  of  saints,  to  which 
all  true  believers  belong,  who  are  bound  by  one  faith,  one 
hope,  one  love  to  Christ.” 

A  noble  body  of  men  were  these  reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  but  no  general  uprising  followed  their 
teachings.  The  Church  went  on  after  they  were  dead  as 
it  had  gone  on  before,  if  we  except  the  movement  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  When  Luther  began  his  work  he 
was  independent  of  them  all.  To  him  they  were  all 
heretics.  He  had  not  read  their  writings.  From  them 
he  did  not  get  his  message.  Huss’  treatise  on  The  Church 
and  Wessel’s  writings  he  did  not  see  till  he  was  well  on 
his  way  as  a  Reformer  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  saw  a  page  of  Wyclif’s  writings.  His  career 
was  not  the  last  act  fulfilling  a  drama.  It  opened  a 
drama. 

When  the  Reformation  came  it  came  from  a  most  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  It  did  not  arise  among  the  peoples  of 
the  South,  moved  by  those  impulses  which  gave  to  culture 
and  art  a  new  birth,  and  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
statecraft  a  fresh  impetus.  It  did  not  arise  with  the  pre- 
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lates  of  the  Church,  the  presumed  guardians  of  apostolic 
teaching  and  the  infallible  superintendents  of  Christian 
progress.  It  did  not  originate  in  the  central  seat  of  west¬ 
ern  Christendom,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs,  the  goal  of  generations  of  pious  pilgrims, 
the  throne  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  It  originated  among 
that  people  of  the  North  which  in  Rome  and  Italy  was 
called  a  race  of  barbarians  and  beasts.  It  originated  in 
an  obscure  town — as  it  were  in  another  Nazareth — and, 
as  if  further  to  confound  the  calculations  of  men,  it  was 
proclaimed  by  a  simple  monk  of  lowly  origin. 

Nor  was  there  any  collusion  between  Luther  and  any 
group  of  men  of  his  time  to  overthrow  the  inherited  eccle¬ 
siastical  institutions.  There  was  no  body  of  disgruntled 
monks  with  whom  he  entered  into  conspiracy  to  get  lib¬ 
erty  from  the  conventual  order  to  break  up  the  old 
system.  As  soon  as  that  remarkable  critic  and  scholar, 
Erasmus,  came  to  recognize  that  a  religious  change  was 
threatened,  which  would  involve  the  punitive  opposition 
of  the  Church  authorities,  he  discretely  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  'T  abominate  tumult  more  than  anything 
else,''  he  wrote.  ‘T  am  not  so  insane  as  to  do  anything 
against  the  chief  vicar  of  Christ  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
cross  even  a  bishop."  Addressing  Leo  himself,  he  spoke 
of  that  pontiff  ‘‘as  the  chief  imitator  of  Christ,  who 
spends  himself  for  Christian  salvation."  These  words 
were  written  at  the  time  when  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  im¬ 
pending,  and  in  several  other  letters  Erasmus  went  on  to 
say  that  if  they  wanted  Luther  to  roast  or  to  boil,  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  to  him. 

In  passing  a  judgment  upon  the  Reformation,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind.  Luther 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  Reformer,  not  with  any  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Church,  not  through  a  message  from  the  re¬ 
formers  before  the  Reformation,  and  not  in  coll  vision  with 
any  body  of  men,  his  contemporaries.  If  ever  mortal 
man  since  the  days  of  Paul  started  off  on  his  mission  in¬ 
dependently  of  human  aid,  it  was  Martin  Luther. 

When  Luther  entered  upon  his  career  in  1517,  he  was 
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impelled  by  an  inward  conviction  won  through  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  Poring  over  its  open  pages,  he  received  his 
message.  The  Reformation  was  an  experience  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  own  soul  before  it  became  a  historic  movement 
which  spread  over  Europe.  He  proclaimed  a  new  era, 
because  the  new  era,  had  first  dawned  in  him.  Not  of 
man,  not  by  man,  did  this  conviction  arise.  It  developed 
gradually  as  by  a  process  and  yet  he  became  conscious  of 
it  suddenly  as  if  by  revelation.  Through  recent  and  most 
unexpected  literary  discoveries  this  statement  of  the 
origin  of  the  Reformation  has  had  abundant  confirma¬ 
tion. 

In  entering  the  convent  at  Erfurt,  Luther  sought  to 
make  his  calling  and  election  sure,  to  escape  or  appease 
the  punitive  justice  of  God.  The  monastery  was  the 
surest  way,  known  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  reach  holiness 
here  and  heaven  hereafter.  Anselm,  in  his  letters,  de¬ 
clared  that  no  other  way  was  so  sure.  St.  Bernard  was 
not  satisfied  until  he  had  persuaded  all  his  brothers  to  en¬ 
ter  the  convent  and  his  sister  to  take  the  veil.  The  monk¬ 
ish  vow  came  to  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  second  bap¬ 
tism  by  which  the  monk  was  restored  to  innocency.  This 
was  the  teaching  of  St.  Bernard  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  meritorious  holiness  to  which  the  monkish  vow  was 
the  introduction,  no  one  following  a  lay  calling  could  ever 
hope  to  secure. 

With  singular  intensity  Luther  devoted  himself  to  mo¬ 
nastic  rule  and  wasted  his  body  with  asceticisms.  ‘Tf 
monk,”  so  he  said  in  after  years,  *‘ever  got  to  heaven  by 
monkery,  surely  I  should  have  got  there.”  His  life-long 
foe,  Cochlaeus,  after  seeing  him  at  Worms  in  1521,  wrote 
that  Luther  was  “so  wasted  with  cares  and  studies  that 
you  could  have  counted  the  bones  behind  his  skin.” 

He  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  religion  in  practice  at  its 
central  hearth,  Rome.  In  that  city  he  ran  from  altar  to 
altar  and  crypt  to  crypt,  saying  Masses  and  wishing  his 
parents  were  in  purgatory,  that  he  might  pray  them  out. 
He  climbed  the  Scala  Santa,  at  every  step  making  peti¬ 
tion  that  his  grandfather  might  be  released  from  that  un¬ 
comfortable  abode. 
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His  opportunities  for  cultivating  piety  were  the  best 
the  age  knew.  Strong  in  religious  purpose,  he  yet  failed 
through  these  experiences  to  find  religious  peace.  But 
his  punctuality  in  religious  exercises,  together  with  his 
abilities,  made  him  a  marked  man.  He  was  held  up  by 
his  superiors  as  a  model  monk.  The  head  of  the  Au- 
gustinians,  John  of  Staupitz,  gave  him  his  warm  friend¬ 
ship,  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  it  was  as  a  delegate  of 
this  order.  On  his  return,  Luther  was  chosen  its  district 
vicar,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Staupitz,  he  was 
called  to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
A  year  later,  he  received  the  theologian’s  highest  aca¬ 
demic  honor,  the  doctorate  of  divinity,  an  honor  of  which 
he  was  proud.  But  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  doctor¬ 
ate,  so  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  know  what  justification  by 
faith  means.  Then  followed  the  period  of  five  years  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  hour  of  high  noon  when  he  posted  the  Theses 
on  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg,  October  31,  1517.  What 
was  he  reading  in  those  years?  What  thoughts  were 
making  pathways  through  this  monk’s  mind?  What 
messages  was  he  delivering  to  his  students  ?  Was  he  un¬ 
dergoing  any  special  preparation  for  his  public  career? 
By  the  literary  discoveries,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  these  questions  have  all  been  answered. 

We  now  possess  some  of  the  very  books  which  Luther 
read  and  diligently  annotated  during  these  five  years. 
From  Melanchthon  we  knew  that  he  was  lecturing  on 
The  Psalms  and  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  but 
nothing  more.  Now  we  have  the  very  texts  of  those  lec¬ 
tures,  in  copies  taken  down  by  students  in  the  lecture 
room,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lectures  on  Romans,  we  have 
in  addition  the  very  manuscript  which  Luther  wrote  with 
his  own  hand.  The  lectures  on  the  Psalms  were  delivered 
1513-1514,  the  lectures  on  Romans  1515-1516. 

It  is  noteworthy,  on  first  sight,  that  the  new  professor 
took  up  the  very  books  of  the  Bible  which  set  forth  in 
every  verse  the  immediate  communion  of  the  soul  with 
God  and  elaborate  the  doctrine  that  the  sinner  is  saved  by 
faith  alone.  The  Schoolmen,  one  after  another,  had 
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reveled  in  the  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Songs ;  Luther  in¬ 
terpreted  the  cold  statements  of  Paul  in  his  fullest  epistle. 

But  most  noteworthy  is  the  progress  which  these  lec¬ 
tures  show  as  going  on  in  Luther's  mind  as  he  sank  him¬ 
self  in  the  teachings  of  God's  Word.  In  the  lectures  on 
the  Psalms  this  progress  is  scarcely  apparent  except  in 
the  increasing  disregard,  as  Luther  goes  on,  of  the  exe- 
getical  method  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is 
all  changed  in  the  lecture  on  Romans.  Here  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  we  find  him  denouncing  Aristotle,  the  authority 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  ‘‘as  the  accursed  heathen  philoso¬ 
pher,"  and  dissenting  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  prince 
of  the  Schoolmen.  The  Schoolmen  themselves  he  pro¬ 
nounces  “swine  theologians,"  a  designation  somewhat  of¬ 
fensive  but  expressing  forcibly  what  Luther  meant,  that 
they  had  fed  upon  the  husks  of  the  human  reason  instead 
of  upon  the  pure  wheat  of  Scripture.  He  even  dares  to 
dissent  from  the  African  father  from  whom  the  Au- 
gustinian  order  had  derived  its  name.  More  and  more  he 
holds  forth  Augustine  as  the  reliable  teacher  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  human  inability  and  unmerited  grace.  More 
and  more  his  independence  as  a  student  and  expositor 
comes  into  view.  He  pronounces  treatises  ascribed  to 
Augustine  spurious,  a  judgment  confirmed  by  modern 
criticism.  He  compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  mak¬ 
ing  it  its  own  interpreter — a  principle  the  Reformers 
afterwards  with  unanimity  insisted  upon.  He  goes  back 
to  the  original  Greek  text,  saying  again  and  again,  “The 
Greek  is  thus  and  so."  Finally,  in  the  comments  on  the 
later  chapters  of  Paul's  epistle,  the  reader  is  fairly  swept 
along  by  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  pervaded,  the 
spirit  of  triumphant  joy  and  assurance  of  salvation.  Here 
Luther  seems  to  be  lifted  above  himself  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  justifying  grace.  “Man,"  he  says,  “is  at  all  times 
a  sinner,  at  all  times  penitent,  at  all  times  righteous" — 
semper  peccator,  semper  penitens,  semper  justiis.  If  it 
be  true  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  he  tells  us,  studied 
Locke's  philosophy  with  the  greed  with  which  a  miser 
counts  coins  of  gold,  so  this  monk  in  the  silence  of  his 
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study,  was  searching  with  intense  craving  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  PauFs  chapters  setting  forth  God's  grace. 

Gradually,  by  severe  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Luther 
came  to  his  conviction  that  justification  is  by  free  grace 
through  faith  alone. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  experience  that  the 
apprehension  of  this  truth  came  to  him  as  by  a  flash.  Sud¬ 
denly,  so  Luther  said  in  later  years,  in  the  convent  in  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  ‘The  just  shall  live 
by  faith,"  burst  upon  him,  opening  to  his  soul,  as  it  were, 
the  very  gates  of  paradise.  This  happened  sometime  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1512  and  1517.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
had  a  like  experience.  For  months  he  had  been  working 
upon  a  higher  problem,  when  suddenly,  while  walking  on 
the  street,  the  solution  flashed  upon  his  mind.  So  it  was 
with  Anselm  in  the  case  of  the  ontological  argument. 
That  celebrated  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  was 
the  result  of  a  long  process  going  on  in  Anselm's  mind  and 
yet  its  solution  came  as  a  revelation,  when  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  its  outline  suddenly  stood  before  the 
great  Schoolman's  intellect  in  clear  statement. 

When  Luther  posted  up  his  Theses,  he  had  already 
made  the  transition  from  a  Church-taught  man  to  a  Bible- 
taught  man.  To  him,  as  the  lectures  on  Romans  state 
again  and  again,  the  Scriptures  had  come  to  be  of  com¬ 
pelling  authority.  Not  upon  Church  teachers  did  he  de¬ 
pend  for  their  meaning  but  upon  the  plain  text  as  he 
found  it  in  the  original.  Before  he  posted  up  the  Theses, 
this  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  apart  from  works  of  the  law,  had  taken  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  thought.  The  opening  words  of  those  Theses 
were  a  firm  statement  of  the  former  conviction.  “Our 
Lord  and  Master,  when  he  said,  ‘do  penance'  (the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Jerome's  Vulgate),  meant  that  the  entire  life 
should  be  a  repenting."  They  had  the  ring  of  a  new 
era.  They  were  the  assertion  of  the  supreme  immediate 
authority  of  Christ  to  which  all  other  authorities  were  to 
be  subordinated.  On  this  point  Luther  and  the  other  Re¬ 
formers  never  wavered.  It  was  the  victory  that  over¬ 
came. 
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The  experience  of  Calvin  was  likewise  the  result  of  a 
process  of  study  and  struggle  and  yet  also,  as  it  were,  a 
sudden  revelation.  He  has  left  on  record  two  brief  ac¬ 
counts.  "‘By  a  sudden  conversion,''  so  he  said,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  mire  and  his  feet  set  upon  the  rock. 
‘‘After  trying,"  he  said,  “by  all  the  ways  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  reach  peace,  I  failed,  and  finally  the  Gospel,  like 
a  sudden  ray  of  light,  showed  me  the  deep  abyss  of  error 
I  was  in,  and,  frightened  and  with  tears,  I  took  God's 
way." 

The  inner  experiences  of  these  two  leading  Reformers 
stand,  as  it  were,  like  bastions  of  rock  at  the  entrance  of 
the  reform  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  sorts 
of  psychological  explanations  of  Luther's  course  may  be 
attempted,  but  these  things  stand  sure  of  these  two  men : 
They  left  the  old  system  with  reluctance;  they  knew  its 
workings  by  training  and  experience ;  they  were  diligent 
students  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  were  in  no  conspiracy  to 
establish  a  new  system;  a  compelling  conviction  from 
within  moved  them  to  enter  on  their  new  course. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  Reformers.  In  his  first  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Bishop  Hugh  Latimer  de¬ 
clared  :  “I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  a  bachelor  of 
divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Melanch- 
thon  and  against  his  opinions.  Then  having  met  Master 
Bilney,  or  rather  Saint  Bilney,  that  suffered  death  for 
Christ's  sake,  I  learned  more  by  his  confession  than  be¬ 
fore  in  many  years,  so  that  from  that  time  forward  I  be¬ 
gan  to  smell  the  Word  of  God  and  forsook  the  school  doc¬ 
tors  and  such  fooleries."  The  bishop  then  went  on  to 
give  an  account  of  the  practical  ministeries  he  set  out  to 
perform  in  Bilney's  company. 

Again,  if  we  would  pass  a  fair  judgment  upon  the  Re¬ 
formation,  we  must  bear  in  mind  another  consideration 
of  prime  importance:  Its  leaders,  the  Reformers,  were 
men  furnished  with  the  highest  education  of  their  time. 
I  have  no  intention  of  enlarging  upon  their  writings 
which  constitute  a  large  contribution  to  religious  litera- 
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ture.  I  am  now  interested  in  calling  attention  to  a  single 
feature. 

The  Reformers  studied  the  latest  books  and  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  most  recent  investigations  of  their  age. 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  new  thing,  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  many  of  their  contemporaries  or 
denounced  as  reprobate.  The  Reformers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  gave  themselves  to  it  diligently  and  were,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  theological  studies,  in  the  van  of  their  age.  ‘'The 
old  ways  are  good  enough,''  said  many.  “We  cannot  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen.  What  they 
did  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  The  Vulgate  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  has  served  for  a  thousand  years  and  more.” 
“Man,”  said  the  old  English  priest,  when  Tyndale  told 
him  he  was  intending  to  make  God's  laws  accessible  to  the 
boy  that  drove  the  plow  (that  is,  translate  the  Scriptures 
into  English),  “we  were  better  without  God's  laws  than 
the  pope's.” 

If  the  Reformers  in  Wittenberg,  Zurich,  Basel,  Stras- 
burg,  Geneva,  and  Cambridge,  had  not  been  up-to-date 
men,  there  would  have  been  no  Reformation.  Gregory 
the  Great  knew  no  Greek.  Anselm  knew  no  Greek. 
Thomas  Aquinas  knew  no  Greek.  Bernard  knew  no 
Greek.  Wyclif  knew  no  Greek.  John  Huss  knew  no 
Greek.  During  the  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  1500 
— if  we  except  the  hazy  traditions  of  Irish  convents — not 
a  single  western  Churchman  knew  Greek.  But  Luther 
did,  and  Calvin  did,  and  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  and 
Bucer  did,  and  Bullinger  and  Beza  did. 

In  Luther's  lectures  on  Romans  we  can  point  almost  to 
the  precise  moment  when  he  had  a  copy  of  Erasmus' 
Greek  New  Testament  in  his  hands.  No  sooner  did  that 
epochal  volume  appear,  March,  1516,  than  Luther  was 
using  it  at  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans.  Later  in  his  re¬ 
plies  to  his  assailants  who  fortified  their  statements  with 
conciliar  decisions  and  papal  decretals — precedents  of  the 
canon  law — Luther  bulwarked  his  pages  with  texts  from 
the  Scriptures  and  referred  back  to  the  Greek,  notably  to 
the  word  metanoeo,  which,  he  told  his  assailants,  did  not 
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mean  to  do  works  of  penance,  as  the  Vulgate  translated 
it,  but  to  “change  one’s  mind.” 

To  accurate  linguistic  attainments  Calvin  also  added  a 
mind  of  rare  acumen  and  logical  precision.  This  was 
abundantly  recognized  in  the  schools  where  he  studied  law 
under  eminent  jurists.  He  was  a  humanist  before  he  was 
a  Reformer  and  issued  a  commentary  on  Seneca’s  treatise 
on  mercy.  Luther  translated  the  Scriptures  from  the 
originals  for  the  first  time  in  ten  centuries.  Calvin  was 
the  chief  critical  expositor  among  the  Reformers,  basing 
his  studies  on  the  original  text  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
centuries  or  more.  Even  Augustine  did  not  do  this  and 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  Itala  and  the  Vulgate. 

As  for  Zwingli,  no  sooner  did  he  see  one  of  Erasmus’ 
New  Testaments  than  he  copied  the  Greek  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  for  his  own  use.  He  had  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Basel  and  his  humanistic  attainments  won  from  the  pope 
an  annual  pension. 

Beza  was  an  expert  Greek  scholar,  as  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  shows.  Among  the  English 
Reformers  were  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men,  who 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Grocyn,  Colet,  and  Erasmus.  When 
these  and  other  Reformers  spoke  and  wrote  it  was  as  men 
endowed  with  high  intellectual  gifts,  conversant  with  the 
medieval  system  and  unequaled  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original. 

If  ever  a  body  of  men  was  competent  to  speak  against 
a  prevailing  system,  then  the  Reformers  by  reason  of 
mental  gifts,  by  reason  of  scholastic  training,  by  reason 
of  experience  in  convent  and  university,  by  reason  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  customs  of  the  people  and  priesthood, 
were  competent  to  speak  against  the  prevailing  religious 
system  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Who  of  his  age 
was  so  quick  as  Luther  to  accept  the  proof  given  by  Lau- 
rentius  Valla  that  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  were  an 
invention?  Who  was  more  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers 
than  Calvin?  Who  introduced  the  modern  school  method 
into  Germany,  if  not  Melanchthon?  Who  insisted  on  gen¬ 
eral  education  for  poor  as  well  as  rich,  if  not  Luther,  Cal- 
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vin,  Zwingli,  and  John  Knox?  These  men  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  past  and  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
their  age  before  they  advocated  the  policies  which  these 
modem  times  have  put  into  practice. 

The  medieval  scheme,  against  which  the  Reformers 
with  one  consent  contended,  presented  three  main  con¬ 
structions:  The  monarchical  papacy,  the  sacramental 
and  sacerdotal  system,  and  the  Inquisition,  all  so  deeply 
grounded  by  the  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  that  they 
seemed  to  be  as  firmly  established  as  the  foundations  of 
the  medieval  cathedrals. 

The  papacy  was  accepted  as  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
things  human.  The  notorious  bull  of  Boniface  VIII,  the 
Unam  Sanctum,  issued  1302,  asserted  three  things  with  a 
clearness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  against 
the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  asserted  the  unity  of 
the  Church  under  the  Roman  pontiff.  As  against  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  State,  it  asseite^i  uiat  both  swords,  the 
spiritual  sword  and  the  sword  of  steel,  are  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  As  against  the  idea  that 
Christ  can  give  eternal  life  independently  of  all  seen  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  asserted  that  it  is  “altogether  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  eveiy  human  being  that  he  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.’’  A  crass  assertion,  this  last,  as  opposed 
to  our  Lord’s  words,  “He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  eter¬ 
nal  life” !  These  assertions  of  Boniface  stirred  up  many 
a  pamphleteer  from  Dante  and  Marsilius  of  Padua  to 
Wyclif  and  Huss  and  Gerson  and  Nieheim;  but,  in  spite 
of  opposition,  they  remained  the  unmodified  view  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  Council  of  Constance,  1415,  declared 
that  the  final  arbiter  in  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  a 
general  council.  This  decision  solemnly  made,  with  such 
men  as  Gerson,  d’Ailly,  and  Cardina  Zarabella,  leaders  in 
the  council,  was  easily  superseded  fifty  years  later  by 
Pius  II  in  his  famous  hulla  execrabilis.  Just  six  months 
before  Luther  posted  up  his  Theses,  the  bull  of  1302  was 
solemnly  reaffirmed  by  Leo  X.  According  to  Prierias,  Leo 
X’s  spokesman  against  Luther,  the  pope  is  above  all  coun¬ 
cils:  he  judges  all  and  is  judged  by  no  man.  From  his 
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tribunal  there  is  no  appeal :  his  word  releases  from  pur¬ 
gatory;  the  Scriptures  themselves  get  their  authority 
from  his  approval.  This  notable  treatise  was  written  in 
1520. 

The  sacramental  system,  to  further  which  the  School¬ 
men  bent  their  best  energies,  placed  the  priest  at  the  gate 
of  heaven.  Except  by  his  sufferance,  no  man  can  have 
entrance.  The  sacraments  which  he  dispenses  act  like 
drugs.  They  contain  and  confer  grace  by  virtue  inher¬ 
ent  in  themselves  and  grace  cannot  be  had  without  them. 

By  the  Inquisition,  the  Church  took  away  the  right  of 
private  opinion  in  religious  matters  and  denied  existence 
on  earth  to  anyone  daring  to  dissent  from  its  dogmas. 
This  is  the  explicit  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  it  was 
the  deliberate  practice  of  the  Roman  See  from  Innocent 
III  down  to  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  of  Paul 
Caraffa  with  his  Roman  Inquisition. 

To  these  three  mighty  constructions,  the  Reformers  op¬ 
posed  the  open  Bible  as  every  man's  Book,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  that  justification  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  works  or  sacerdotal  ministrations. 

As  for  the  papacy,  to  Luther  the  pope  came  to  be  an 
antichrist,  ‘‘the  very  worst  that  all  devils  with  all  their 
power  could  do.”  Luther's  words  were  vehement  and, 
when  it  came  to  calling  names,  as  one  of  my  students  once 
put  it,  Luther  “could  beat  them  all.''  But  the  provocation 
was  great.  If  we  choose  to  forget  Alexander  VI,  re¬ 
cently  deceased,  his  mistresses,  the  open  marriage  of  his 
children  from  the  Vatican,  his  sale  of  cardinals'  hats ;  if 
we  forget  Julius  II,  whom  Luther  called  the  sanguinary 
pope,  clad  in  armor  and  fighting  without  mercy  against 
the  French  in  upper  Italy,  himself  also  the  father  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  if  we  forget  Leo  X,  entering  the  Vatican  with  the 
frivolous  words,  “God  has  given  us  the  papacy,  let  us  en¬ 
joy  it,''  his  pawning  of  the  tiara  to  keep  up  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  his  court,  his  duplicity  in  politics — if  we  choose 
to  forget  such  papal  practices,  we  must  remember  that 
Leo  X  called  Luther  the  boar  out  of  the  woods  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest,  a  heretic — and  heretics  were 
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burnt — and  that  the  cardinal  legates,  Cajetan  and  Ale- 
ander,  called  Luther  ‘'that  German  beast,”  the  “pernici¬ 
ous  monster,”  that  “scoundrel  and  dog  for  whom  the  iron 
and  fire  were  prepared.”  No  one  was  in  doubt  that  they 
were  seeking  Luther's  blood,  and,  from  the  broad  human 
standpoint,  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  was  no  more  guilty  in 
using  strong  words  than  was  the  man  at  Rome  or  the  car¬ 
dinals  in  Augsburg  and  at  Worms.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
pretty  certain — that  Luther,  the  Wittenberg  monk,  never 
sought  the  life  of  pope  or  cardinal  or  commended  injury 
to  their  persons. 

As  for  the  sacraments,  the  Reformers  set  aside  the 
sacredotal  function  of  the  clergy  and  the  sacrificial  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  Mass,  and  recovered  for  every  man  the 
right  to  go  immediately  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  find 
mercy  and  obtain  help  in  every  time  of  need. 

As  for  the  Inquisition,  we  confess  with  regret  that  the 
Reformers  did  not  give  full  swing  to  the  principle,  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Luther  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  against  the  will  of 
the  Spirit  that  compulsion  be  used  in  matters  of  religious 
opinion.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Nicholas  Paulus  shows  in 
his  work  on  religious  toleration,  to  prove  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  erred  badly  and  not  infrequently  in  this  matter, 
even  to  the  dealing  with  the  presumed  witches  at  Salem. 
Nevertheless,  the  Reformers  were  headed  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  and,  among  Protestant  peoples,  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  found  expression  in  William  the  Silent's 
edict  of  religious  tolerance,  1576,  in  the  noble  expression 
of  the  Westminster  divines  that  “God  alone  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience,”  and  in  the  article  giving  “soul  liberty,”  which 
that  spiritual  and  somewhat  heady  descendant  of  Calvin, 
Roger  Williams,  put  into  the  constitution  of  one  of  our 
colonies.  The  fundamental  principle  of  individual  sover¬ 
eignty  expressly  taught  by  the  Reformers  or  implied  in 
their  teaching,  gradually  found  for  itself  expression  in 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Protestantism  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  make  aiwlogies  for  its  errors  of  the  past.  But 
an  explicit  apology  we  have  yet  to  hear  made  by  a  Roman 
iwntiff,  as  for  example  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
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sition,  the  invalidation  of  Magna  Charta  or  the  decree  of 
Innocent  VIII  ordering  the  burning  of  witches  or  the  bulls 
pronouncing  Bible  Societies  as  pests  and  Protestant 
teachers  in  Rome  as  worse  than  prostitutes. 

The  Reformers  have  been  called  Revolutionaries.  So 
they  were.  They  destroyed  and  they  built  up.  A  new 
era  was  not  otherwise  possible.  The  plea  that  an  orderly 
current  of  religious  reform  was  moving  in  Europe  is 
hardly  worth  consideration  until  we  have  set  aside  con¬ 
temporary  popes,  beginning,  say,  with  Sixtus  IV  and 
Alexander  VI  and  ending  with  Alessandro  Famese  and 
Julius  III,  or  until  the  testimonies  of  all  the  Reformers 
are  set  aside,  from  Luther's  and  Tyndale's  to  the  very  last 
of  them,  as  ignorant  or  malicious  perjuries.  Stigmatiz¬ 
ing  epithets  heaped  upon  Luther  and  the  persons  of  the 
other  Reformers  will  not  be  sufficient  permanently  to 
darken  the  Reformation  and  discredit  its  principles,  any 
more  than  the  fires  at  Smithfield  and  Oxford  and  St.  An¬ 
drews  could  bum  up  the  good  names  of  British  martyrs. 
The  main  question  will  always  be:  Did  the  teachings  of 
the  Reformers  accord  with  the  Word  of  God?  By  the 
Word  of  God  those  teachings  stand  or  fall.  What  God  may 
have  in  store  for  the  Church  in  the  future  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  into  hearty  fellowship  and  co-operation  Christians, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  I  do  not  presume  to  be 
able  to  foresee.  But  Protestant  Christendom  will  have 
its  mission,  we  may  be  assured,  so  long  as  it  remains  true 
to  the  confession  that  Christ  is  the  immediate  Head  of  His 
Church  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the  Church, 
even  as  in  the  body  the  head  is  in  immediate  connection 
with  every  one  of  the  members ;  so  long  as  it  holds  to  the 
declaration  made  before  the  powers  of  the  world  at 
Worms  in  i521 :  ‘‘My  conscience  is  bound  captive  in  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  do  anything  against  conscience  is  un¬ 
safe  and  dangerous.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no  other¬ 
wise.  God  help  me.  Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  HALL,  D.D. 

The  German  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  under 
the  direction  of  Martin  Luther  differed  from  that  in  other 
lands  in  this ;  that  it  was  distinctly  a  religious  movement. 
It  concerned  itself  with  the  great  questions  of  the  soul. 
It  sought  to  give  and  did  give  a  Scriptural  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  how  the  soul  may  find  pardon  and  peace 
with  God.  It  was  this  fact  that  gave  to  the  Reformation 
in  Germany  its  tremendous  drive:  that  made  it  a  living 
dynamic  the  pulsations  of  which  were  felt  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
many  but  throughout  Europe.  For  at  last  the  greatest, 
the  most  insistent  of  all  questions  is  the  one  that  seeks  an 
answer  to  the  interrogation — -How  may  the  soul  find 
peace  with  God :  how  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  God’s  sight?  But  this  was  not  the  question  that 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  reformers  in  lands 
other  than  Germany ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  reforma¬ 
tion  elsewhere  was  primarily  religious. 

The  Reformation  in  Italy  under  the  lead  of  Jerome 
Savonarola  was  ethical  and  political.  It  sought  to  re¬ 
form  the  civil  and  social  life  of  the  people,  particularly 
of  Florence.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  shameless  im¬ 
morality  that  everywhere  corrupted  the  Church  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Looking  outward  Savonarola  saw  the  men  and 
women  of  his  times  given  over  to  all  manner  of  moral 
abuses.  For  in  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral  tone 
of  Christendom  had  never  been  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
time  in  Italy.  The  most  brutal  selfishness  stalked  shame¬ 
lessly  abroad.  Murder  had  become  a  trade  and  poisoning 
an  art  and  both  had  become  the  policy  of  princes.  The 
Church  was  worst  of  all.  Through  the  example  of  the 
papal  court  Italy  had  lost  all  piety  and  religion.  And  it 
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was  the  Church,  as  Machiavelli  tells  us,  that  was  to  blame 
for  the  abandoned  wickedness. 

Now,  it  was  against  all  this  that  the  soul  of  Savona¬ 
rola  revolted.  And  Savonarola  was  unquestionably  not 
only  the  greatest  but  the  most  saintly  man  of  his  times. 
Austere  in  personal  life,  uncompromising  in  his  attitude 
to  sin  he  was  at  once  a  moral  reformer  and  saint.  There¬ 
fore  the  cathedral  of  San  Marco  resounded  with  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  vices  of  his  times.  He  arraigned  the  Pope, 
the  rulers  of  Florence,  and  the  people.  He  spoke  as  a 
fearless  prophet  of  the  Lord.  His  message  to  his  age 
was :  ‘‘The  world  is  very  evil :  the  times  are  waxing  late : 
the  Church  will  be  scourged  and  that  soon.’’  What  he 
sought  above  all  was  that  the  Church  and  society  might 
be  reformed.  But  his  weakness  was  this:  that  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Pope  and  the  Medici  rather  than  the  falsehoods 
upon  which  the  iniquities  that  he  hated  were  based.  This 
was  the  cause  of  his  failure.  For  no  reformation  can  be 
permanent  that  fails  to  dig  up  the  roots  out  of  which  the 
evil  that  it  seeks  to  eradicate  springs.  Savonarola  was 
contented  to  lop  off  the  branches  but  did  not  dig  up  the 
roots.  He  rebuked  evil  but  had  nothing  to  put  in  its 
place.  So  it  came  that  so  long  as  he  lived  his  influence 
was  felt.  But  when  his  voice  was  hushed  in  martyrdom 
the  evils  that  he  so  detested  returned.  The  house  that 
had  only  been  swept  and  garnished  was  soon  filled  with 
devils  worse  than  the  first.  For  there  can  be  no  great  or 
lasting  reform  that  is  not  based  on  doctrine,  and  no  error 
can  be  finally  dislodged  except  as  it  is  supplanted  by 
truth. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  reformation  in  Switzerland 
was  distinctly  a  religious  movement.  It  too  was  in  a 
large  measure  ethical  and  political.  Its  great  leader, 
Zwingli,  had  never  gone  through  the  terrible  spiritual 
conflicts  which  had  marked  Luther's  life  and  made  him 
the  man  he  was.  No  deep  sense  of  personal  sin  had  ever 
haunted  him,  or  given  insistence  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  soul  might  be  saved. 

Then,  too,  unlike  Luther  whose  aloofness  from  politi- 
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cal  affairs  was  characteristic,  Zwingli  was  largely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  civil  and  political  concerns  of  his  times.  He 
believed  that  his  mission  had  as  much  to  do  with  politics 
as  religion  and  that  the  reformation  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  political  forces  as  well  as  spiritual. 

In  addition  to  this,  Zwingli  was  a  humanist.  He  was 
an  ardent  disciple  of  that  great  movement  which  in  the 
fifteenth  century  swept  over  Europe  known  as  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  or  the  revival  of  learning.  For  centuries  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  gloomy  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  brooded 
over  Europe.  It  was  a  night  of  intellectual  darkness, 
bigotry  and  superstition.  Interest  in  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy  had  died  out  save  here  and  there  in  a  few 
of  the  monasteries,  and  gross  ignorance  and  superstition 
everywhere  prevailed.  But  with  the  revival  of  learning, 
or  the  renaissance,  the  darkness  was  driven  back  and  a 
new  day  dawned.  And  just  because  undue  importance  is 
often  placed  on  the  influence  of  the  renaissance  in  the  way 
of  effecting  reformation,  I  desire  to  speak  for  a  moment 
of  that  great  movement. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  revival  of  learning.  In  this 
way  it  was  helpful  to  the  reformation.  It  did  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  did  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  reformers  and  of  the  scholars  a  tremendous 
weapon:  for  with  the  new  knowledge  it  was  possible  to 
expose  the  falsehoods  and  pretentions  of  the  Papacy  in  a 
way  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.  And 
for  this  it  was  used  by  Erasmus  and  many  others  with 
telling  effect. 

But  the  renaissance  was  not  in  any  sense  a  religious 
movement.  It  was  rather  the  opposite.  It  was  a  re¬ 
vival  of  Greek  and  Latin  culture,  literature,  art,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  science.  It  was  essentially  humanitarian  and 
naturalistic,  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  this  it  was  hostile  not 
alone  to  the  Catholic  Church  but  to  Christianity  as  well. 
Its  foremost  disciple,  Erasmus,  had  little  interest  in  the 
'  great  doctrines  and  principles  that  gave  meaning  and 
power  to  the  reformation  as  it  took  form  in  Germany. 
Virtually,  the  renaissance  was  a  return  to  Greek  pagan- 
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ism.  It  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  sin,  repentance 
and  grace.  It  was  a  mere  worship  of  nature.  Yet,  as  I 
have  said,  it  was  helpful  to  the  reformation  in  a  negative 
way.  It  exposed  the  errors  and  pretentions  of  Rome.  It 
laughed  to  scorn  the  ignorance  and  claims  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Church.  It  taught  men  to  despise  monkery,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  entire  system  upon  which  the  Papal 
Church  was  founded.  It  preached  liberty  from  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tyranny.  But  it  was  the  liberty  of  education,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  refinement,  and  not  the  liberty  of  the  man  re¬ 
deemed  from  sin.  The  renaissance  would  never  have 
struck  the  fetters  from  the  slave,  or  emancipated  the  soul 
from  the  burden  of  sin.  And  it  could  not  for  the  reason 
that  its  spirit  was  heathen  and  not  Christian.  It  had  no 
conception  of  sin,  or  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  It  hated 
all  religious  doctrines.  At  its  beginning  it  indeed  encour¬ 
aged  purity  of  life.  But  it  soon  degenerated  into  moral  li¬ 
cense  and  sensuality.  Throughout,  it  lacked  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  power.  It  is 
clear  that  a  movement  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  classified 
with  the  forces  that  work  for  a  religious  reformation. 
The  renaissance  uttered  no  protest  against  sin,  had  no 
way  of  escape  from  its  burden,  and  in  its  later  develop¬ 
ment  was  even  indifferent  to  morals. 

Now  it  was  by  this  movement  that  Zwingli,  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  influential  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  was  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced.  He  came  to  Christianity  through 
Plato  and  Socrates.  Accordingly,  the  deep  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin,  the  terrors  of  conscience,  which  were  Luther's 
had  never  been  his,  for  philosophy  has  no  knowledge  of 
sin.  It  was  the  shamefulness,  the  unworthiness,  the 
misery  of  sin  that  occupied  his  vision,  rather  than  its  guilt 
and  deserved  punishment.  It  was  therefore  but  natural 
that  the  problems  that  concerned  him  most  should  be 
ethical  rather  than  the  all-important  question  as  to  how 
the  sinner  may  be  forgiven  and  justified  in  God's  sight. 
The  reformation,  accordingly,  in  Switzerland,  was  not  as 
it  was  in  Germany,  primarily  a  religious  movement. 

In  England  the  reformation,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
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was  a  revolution  rather  than  a  religious  awakening. 
Many  of  its  leaders  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Lutheran 
movement.  They  wished  to  see  the  Church  reformed,  to 
have  her  power  curtailed,  and  that  England  should  as¬ 
sume  a  more  independent  attitude  toward  the  Pope.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  the  lead  of  the  more  pronounced  reli¬ 
gious  leaders,  Henry  the  Eighth  impressed  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  his  own  substantially  Catholic  theology.  All 
his  life  he  was  a  Catholic  from  conviction  as  well  as  from 
traditional  assent.  The  English  reformation  was  too 
much  alloyed  with  political  elements  to  be  classified 
among  religious  movements.  By  Henry,  as  well  as  by 
Edward,  Luther  was  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  by  the 
former  his  books  were  commanded  to  be  burnt. 

And  what  was  true  of  England  was  also  true  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  countries  of  the  north.  The  reformation  in 
Germany  stands  alone  in  the  great  awakening  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  as  a  positively  religious  movement.  It  is 
true  that  every  other  country  in  Europe  felt  its  pulsa¬ 
tions.  The  writings  of  Luther  were  read  everywhere  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  uttered  against  them  by  Pope 
and  rulers.  They  served  as  a  guide  and  comfort  to  earn¬ 
est  souls  everywhere  who  were  in  search  for  truth.  But 
it  was  in  Germany  that  the  reformation,  as  a  distinctly 
religious  movement,  had  free  course  and  was  glorified. 
And  this  came  from  the  fact  that  its  inspiring  genius  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  reformers  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
— the  greatest  of  all  spheres.  In  fact  it  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  that  the  German  “reformation  was 
embodied  in  Martin  Luther;  that  it  lived  in  him  and  in 
no  one  else  and  that  its  inner  religious  history  may  be  best 
studied  in  the  record  of  his  spiritual  experience  and  in 
the  growth  of  his  religious  convictions."'  (Lindsay,  p. 
193). 

Now,  for  the  task  of  giving  utterance  and  direction  to 
the  religious  aspirations  of  his  times,  Luther  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified.  He  was  by  nature  the  spiritual  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  great  Apostle  Paul.  For  twelve  centuries 
Paul  (and  I  mean  by  Paul  the  great  doctrine  for  which 
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he  stood)  was  dead.  His  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  in  its  stead  a  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  had  been  taught  in  the  Church.  But  Paul  lived 
and  again  spoke  in  Luther.  And  confessedly  Luther  was 
a  religious  genius.  With  the  exception  of  Paul  his  like 
had  not,  nor  since  has,  lived.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
was  the  product  of  his  times  or  the  creation  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  raised  up  and  quali¬ 
fied  by  spiritual  constitution  and  experience  for  the  work 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  so  with  all  really 
great  men.  For  no  great  man  is  the  product  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  He  is  a  direct  creation  of  God  and  comes  not 
until  Providence  sends  him.  So  came  Luther. 

In  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
1483,  he  was  bom.  He  came  into  the  world  as  all  who 
have  been  the  heralds  of  some  living  truth  or  doctrine 
have  come,  possessed  of  a  unique  religious  constitution. 
This  is  essential  to  the  religious  leader  for  the  reason  that 
no  doctrine  is  rightly  learned  in  the  schools.  It  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  expanded  in  the  souhs  experience.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  the  content  of  which  must  needs  be  experienced  and 
lived,  before  it  can  be  understood  or  proclaimed  with  con¬ 
viction  and  power.  Before  Luther  could  proclaim  anew 
to  the  world  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  he  him¬ 
self  had  to  learn  by  experience  all  that  it  meant  to  a  soul 
burdened  by  sin.  All  the  experience  of  sin’s  burden  and 
guilt;  all  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  self-righteousness; 
all  the  joy  of  forgiven  sin  and  acceptance  with  God,  had  to 
be  his.  For  all  this  his  unique  religious  constitution 
qualified  him.  For  Luther’s  was  a  nature  quick  to  revolt 
at  sin.  His  was  a  conscience  to  which  sin  was  a  most 
terrible  thing,  that  made  sin  a  burden  from  which  his  soul 
longed  above  all  to  be  free.  It  was  this  unwonted  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  his  spiritual  nature  that  compelled  Luther  to 
seek  a  way  of  relief  from  the  awful  burden  of  guilt.  It 
was  this  sensitiveness  that  forced  from  his  lips  the  oft 
repeated  cry.  My  sin — My  sin.  And  it  was  this  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  joy  that  he  felt  when  he  saw  that  through 
faith  a  man  is  justified  before  God. 
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But,  though  Luther  felt  as  few  have  felt  the  enormity 
of  sin,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  a  sinner  above 
others.  On  the  contrary,  from  his  youth  he  was  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries  as  the  embodiment  of  piety.  All 
spoke  of  his  sensitiveness  to  religious  impressions  of  all 
kinds  in  his  earlier  years.  While  he  was  inside  the  con¬ 
vent,  whether  before  or  after  he  had  found  deliverance 
from  his  troubles  of  soul,  his  fellows  regarded  him  as  a 
model  of  piety.  In  later  days,  when  he  stood  forth  as  a 
reformer,  he  became  such  a  power  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
all  sorts  and  ranks  because  he  was  seen  to  be  a  thoroughly 
pious  man.  Albert  Diirer  the  great  painter  and  intimate 
friend  of  Luther  almost  worshiped  him  as  a  saint.  He 
called  him  “the  pious  man’’ :  the  “follower  of  the  Lord” : 
and  “of  the  true  Christian  faith.”  And  indeed  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  For  it  is  never  the  soul  hard¬ 
ened  by  sin  that  feels  most  its  burden  and  guilt.  Sin 
deadens  the  conscience,  and  robs  the  soul  of  that  sensi¬ 
tiveness  apart  from  which  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin 
cannot  be  experienced.  It  is  your  Pauls,  your  Augus- 
tines,  your  St.  Francises,  and  not  your  Neros  and  Calig- 
ulas,  to  whom  sin  is  most  grievous.  So  it  was  with  Lu¬ 
ther.  If  his  consciousness  of  the  deep  guilt  of  sin  was 
greater  than  others,  it  was  because  of  his  tenderness  of 
conscience  and  not  of  the  greatness  of  his  personal  guilt. 

Now,  it  was  to  this  natural  quickness  of  conscience  that 
his  early  training  and  experience  greatly  contributed. 
He  was  cradled  in  poverty.  He  had  to  beg,  singing  for 
alms  from  door  to  door.  Thus  he  escaped  the  contami¬ 
nating  influences  which  usually  attend  the  possession  of 
riches  and  a  life  of  material  luxury. 

Nor  was  it  an  accident  that  he  was  born  poor.  For 
poverty  is  the  foster  mother  of  great  men.  Among 
things,  and  not  among  the  shadows  of  things,  the  great 
soul  must  needs  grow.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  all 
work.  To  her  fell  the  hard  task  of  nurturing  and  in  a  large 
measure  providing  for  the  bodily  necessities  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Hers  it  was  to  carry  on  her  frail  shoulders  the 
wood  from,  the  forest  to  prepare  the  daily  meals  and  to 
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protect  her  offspring  from  the  blasts  of  Thuringian  win¬ 
ter.  In  these  toils  and  privations  Luther  shared,  for  in 
those  times  it  was  required  of  the  first  bom  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  maternal  and  paternal  burdens. 

Discipline  in  the  home  was  severe  and  stringent.  Lit¬ 
tle  charity  was  shown  for  the  natural  indiscretions  of 
youth  or  its  thoughtlessness.  Accordingly,  life  in  the 
home  was  stem  and  unrelieved  by  the  joy  and  sunshine 
of  youth.  So  rigorous  was  the  discipline,  so  solicitous 
were  his  parents  that  their  son  should  escape  the  indis¬ 
cretions  of  youth,  and  so  severe  were  the  punishments  of 
even  insignificant  offenses,  that  Luther  at  one  time  fled 
from  his  home  and  refused  to  return  until  his  father  at 
last  won  him  back  by  kindness.  He  tells  us  that  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  he  was  so  severely  beaten  by  his  mother  for 
taking  an  insignificant  nut  that  blood  flowed  from  the 
wound.  It  was  this  well-meant  but  unwonted  severity, 
added  to  a  natural  sensitiveness  of  moral  nature,  that 
caused  Luther  so  to  bewail  his  sins  against  God,  and  that 
made  him  constantly  mourn  over  supposed  sins  often 
aggravating  that  into  a  transgression  in  which  there  was 
no  moral  wrong. 

Then,  too,  his  conception  of  God  but  added  to  his  terror 
when  he  thought  of  his  sins.  It  was  the  medieval  con¬ 
ception.  He  thought  of  God,  not  as  he  afterward  learned 
to  think  of  Him,  as  a  kind  and  merciful  father,  but  on  the 
contrary  as  a  cruel  and  exacting  judge.  He  tells  us  that 
he  trembled  wdth  terror  whenever  he  looked  at  the  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  parish  church  in  which  as  a  lad  he 
was  accustomed  to  pray,  and  saw  the  frowning  face  of 
Jesus,  who,  seated  on  a  rainbow  and  with  flaming  sword, 
was  coming  to  judge  him  he  knew  not  when.  So  it  came 
that  he  felt  himself  constantly  pursued,  the  victim  of  the 
divine  wrath. 

And  this  judgment  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  two  ex¬ 
periences  that  came  to  him.  On  Easter  Day,  as  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  had  proceeded  several  miles 
from  Erfurt,  the  sword  which  he  carried,  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  students,  pierced  the  artery  of  his  leg.  This  he 
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regarded  as  a  judgment  of  God  on  account  of  his  sins,  and 
he  cried  loudly  and  anxiously  for  Maiy  to  intercede  in  his 
behalf. 

The  second  experience  was  that  which  came  to  him 
when  returning  home  alone  from  the  festival  of  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  Mary.  Having  nearly  reached  his  home,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  quivered  before  him.  Trembling  with 
alarm  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  exclaimed,  “Help  dear  St. 
Anna,  I  will  be  a  monk.”  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  be¬ 
cause  of  his  exceeding  spiritual  sensitiveness,  his  early 
training  and  experience,  sin  became  to  Luther  a  most 
dreadful  thing.  When  he  thought  of  his  sins  he  felt  that 
God  was  against  him :  that  he  was  lost  and  that  the  doom 
of  the  guilty  awaited  him.  The  lurid  flames  of  hell,  and 
the  pale  shades  which  are  the  permanent  background  of 
Dante's  Paradise  were  ever  present.  How  could  he  es¬ 
cape  the  one  and  gain  the  other? 

Well,  now,  is  it  any  wonder  that  with  him  the  question, 
i  the  question  the  importance  of  which  transcended  all 
others,  should  be — How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  be 
justified  in  God's  sight?  And  what  was  the  answer  that 
the  Church  had  to  give  to  a  soul  thus  burdened  by  sin? 
It  was  this :  Escape  from  the  world ;  flee  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  ;  scourge  thyself ;  give  thyself  to  prayer  and  fasting ; 
by  penitence  and  works  of  righteousness  thou  must  work 
out  thine  own  salvation.  It  was  the  righteousness  of 
works,  the  everlasting  delusion  of  the  natural  man,  that 
the  soul  must  needs  save  itself.  So  Luther  entered  the 
monastery  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  exclusion  from  the 
world,  by  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  vigils,  and  bodily  in¬ 
flictions  he  could  do  a  work  which  none  other  than  the 
Son  of  God,  and  He  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
*  could  do. 

j 

I  need  not  dwell  on  Luther's  experience  in  the  monas- 
I  tery;  how  he  prayed,  and  fasted,  and  kept  nightly  vigil 
until  his  body  was  wasted.  All  that  is  a  familiar  story. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  gleams  of  comfort 
now  and  then  came  to  him,  but  they  were  transient.  At 
last  he  was  found  by  Staupitz,  who  saw  the  difficulty  with 
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which  Luther  was  contending.  It  was  this  man  who  led 
the  young  monk  into  the  light,  and  brought  him  to  see  the 
truth  that  righteousness  in  God's  sight  is  not  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law :  that  it  is  a  thing  provided  in  Christ,  and  that 
it  becomes  a  man's  own  possession  by  faith  in  and  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Slowly  the  truth  dawned  until  the  full 
vision  of  the  relation  of  the  believing  man  to  God  came  to 
him  with  all  the  force  of  a  personal  revelation,  and  the 
storm-tossed  soul  was  at  rest.  He  found  by  experience 
what  Paul  and  Augustine  and  St.  Francis  before  him  had 
found,  that  justification  in  the  sight  of  God  is  by  faith, 
and  experienced  that  peace  which  comes  to  the  soul  when 
it  ceases  to  trust  in  self  but  in  God  alone  for  salvation.  It 
was  then,  as  he  tells  us,  that  he  felt  ‘‘as  if  bom  again :  as 
though  heaven's  gates  stood  full  open  and  that  he  was 
joyfully  entering  therein." 

It  was  the  rediscovery  of  this  truth  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  that  constituted  the  legacy  of  the  reformation 
to  the  world.  It  is  this  truth,  buried  for  centuries  and 
discovered  anew  by  Luther,  that  has  made  the  genera¬ 
tions  that  have  followed  incomparably  richer  than  they 
hitherto  had  been.  For  in  this  great  doctrine  as  in  a 
fruitful  seed  there  is  contained  the  germs  of  all  that  is 
worthy  in  thought  or  life;  all  that  has  power  to  inspire 
joy  in  the  life  that  now  is,  all  that  gives  assurance  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  life  that  is  to  be.  For  what  is  there  that  is 
worthy,  what  in  the  sphere  of  our  social,  national  or  re¬ 
ligious  life,  that  is  not  embraced  in  that  great  doctrine? 
It  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  freedom.  It  is  manumission 
from  all  anxiety,  all  fear  of  the  future  or  of  death,  for 
faith  lifts  a  man  above  the  world  and  constitutes  him  a 
true  Son  of  God.  Therefore  it  delivers  him  from  all  that 
has  power  to  enslave.  A  Christian  man,  said  Luther,  is 
the  most  free  lord  of  all  and  subject  to  none. 

But  here,  in  passing,  I  must  say  a  word  concerning  Lu¬ 
ther's  conception  of  faith,  for  no  one  can  see  as  Luther 
saw  what  faith  is  able  to  do,  until  with  him  he  is  able  to 
see  what  faith  really  is.  You  know  the  question  is  often 
asked.  How  can  faith  alone  save?  And  is  it  at  last  true 
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that  there  is  no  saving  merit  in  good  works  ?  The  follow¬ 
ers  of  Luther  have  often  been  reproached  for  holding  with 
the  great  reformer  that  works  in  the  sphere  of  salvation 
are  of  no  avail  and  that  faith  is  the  only  possible  right¬ 
eousness  before  God.  But  the  criticism  is  at  once  an¬ 
swered  the  moment  we  lay  hold  of  Luther’s  conception  of 
faith  itself. 

Faith,  with  Luther,  was  not  merely  an  intellectual  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  Church  then  held.  It  is  not  belief  in  the 
Church,  its  priesthood,  its  traditions,  or  its  dogmas.  It  is 
not  mere  belief  in  anything,  not  even  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
in  no  sense  subscription  to  creeds,  or  acceptance  of  the 
declarations  of  synods  or  councils.  In  fact,  faith,  just 
because  it  is  faith,  makes  a  man  free  from  all  priestly  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Faith,  with  Luther,  is  self-com- 
mitment ;  the  yielding  of  the  whole  self  in  filial  obedience 
and  confidence  to  God.  It  is  therefore  the  utter  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  trust  in  self  or  in  our  own  righteousness,  and 
the  whole  hearted  acceptance  of  the  righteousness  pro¬ 
vided  by  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  that  act  of  the  whole 
person  whereby  the  salvation  provided  in  Christ  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  made  the  sinner’s  own.  Therefore  it  justifies ; 
therefore  it  saves.  And  faith  is  and  does  all  this  not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  any  merit  in  faith  itself,  but  because  it  ac¬ 
cepts  the  righteousness  which  God  has  provided  for  all 
men  in  His  Son,  Christ  Jesus.  With  Luther  salvation  is 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  worked  out  or  merited.  It  is  the 
free  and  unmerited  gift  of  God’s  grace  which  it  is  the 
function  of  faith  to  receive.  Faith,  with  Luther,  is  the 
hand  that  reaches  out  to  receive  the  salvation,  the  right¬ 
eousness  that  God  offers. 

But  all  this,  vast  as  it  is,  does  not  fill  the  whole  circle 
of  Luther’s  conception  of  faith.  Faith,  as  Luther  con¬ 
ceived  it,  incorporates  Christ  with  the  believer.  Faith 
so  unites  the  soul  to  Christ  that  Christ  and  the  believer 
become  so  to  speak  one  flesh.  By  virtue  of  this  union  a 
new  life  is  begotten  within,  man  is  bom  anew  and  from 
above.  This  is  the  secret  of  good  works.  Because 
through  union  with  Christ  the  tree  is  made  good,  because 
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the  new  and  heavenly  life  is  born  in  the  soul  through 
faith,  good  works  are  certain  to  follow.  They  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  fruit  of  the  new  life  begotten 
within  through  faith.  Wherever  faith  is  good  works  are. 
Faith  and  works  are  inseparable;  they  go  together  for 
neither  is  without  the  other. 

Such,  then,  was  Luther's  conception  of  faith.  And 
such  is  the  faith  that  saves.  It  saves  because  it  satisfies 
all  of  the  divine  requirements,  for  what  more  can  God  ask 
than  that  the  soul  should  surrender  itself  to  Him  in  trust¬ 
ful  loving  surrender.  And  just  because  faith  is  all  this  it 
is  the  true  and  only  righteousness  in  God's  sight.  It  is 
the  only  possible  righteousness  for  sinful  men.  It  justi¬ 
fies  because  in  view  of  such  faith  past  sin  is  remitted  and 
a  future  of  righteousness  effectually  guaranteed  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  sinner. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  this  Pauline  concep¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  its  power  to  justify  that  constitutes  the 
legacy  left  by  the  Reformation  to  the  world.  It  includes 
all  that  for  which  the  German  Reformation  really  stood 
all  that  made  it  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  succeeding 
generations.  For  this  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  contains  within  it  immense  and  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  has  reversed  the  current  of  the  world's  his¬ 
tory  and  turned  it  into  new  and  diviner  channels.  It  has 
given  liberty  to  the  captive,  dispelled  the  fear  of  death, 
comforted  the  sin  burdened  and  given  the  full  assurance 
of  hope  to  all  who  have  trusted  themselves  to  it.  It  has 
immeasurably  enriched  life  and  glorified  it.  In  fact  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  proven  itself  a  spirit¬ 
ual  dynamic  capable  of  producing  vast  and  beneficent 
results  in  all  the  spheres  of  life  and  activity.  I  have 
space  to  refer  to  but  three  of  these  results  that  have  is¬ 
sued  from  this  great  truth. 

(1).  For  one  thing,  it  has  given  religious  freedom  to 
the  world.  And  it  has  done  this  because  it  affirms  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers.  The  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers  are  one  and  the  same.  And  the  truth 
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of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  is  at  last  but  a 
declaration  of  the  equality  of  men  based  on  the  fact  that 
all  are  alike  children  of  God.  It  denies  the  mediation  of 
pope  or  priest  and  affirms  that  the  God-given  right  of 
every  man  is  that  of  ‘'coming  boldly  to  a  throne  of  grace 
that  he  may  obtain  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  every  time 
of  need.” 

It  was  the  universally  accepted  power  of  the  priesthood, 
the  notion  that  God  could  not  be  approached  except 
through  the  mediation  of  the  priest,  that  for  centuries  en¬ 
slaved  Europe  and  made  religious  freedom  impossible. 
Everywhere  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  priesthood 
barred,  and  was  able  to  bar,  the  way  to  God.  Think 
of  what  that  meant.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  felt  sor¬ 
row  for  sin  they  were  instructed  to  go,  not  to  God,  but  to 
a  man,  often  of  immoral  life,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he  was  a  priest.  When  they 
wanted  to  hear  the  comforting  words  of  pardon  spoken 
it  was  not  from  God  but  from  the  priest  that  the  assur¬ 
ance  was  supposed  to  come.  It  was  thought  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  priest  to  withhold  pardon  and  to  place 
the  soul  under  an  interdict.  The  Church,  that  is,  the 
clergy  who  were  by  the  theory  enabled  to  refuse  to  the 
communicant  the  grace  of  God,  barred  all  access  to  the 
God  who  had  revealed  Himself  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  pope  could  prevent  a  whole  nation, 
so  it  was  taught,  from  approaching  God  because  he  could 
prevent  priests  from  performing  the  usual  sacramental 
acts  which  alone  brought  Him  near.  An  interdict  meant 
spiritual  death  to  the  district  on  which  it  fell ;  and  on  the 
medieval  theory  it  was  more  deadly  to  the  spiritual  life 
than  the  worst  of  plagues,  the  Black  Death  itself,  was  to 
the  body.  An  interdict  made  the  plainest  intellect  see, 
understand  and  shudder  at  the  awful  and  mysterious 
powers  which  a  mediatorial  priesthood  was  said  to  pos¬ 
sess. 

It  was  against  this  monstrous  and  soul-enslaving 
falsehood  that  Luther  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  universal  priest- 
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hood  of  believers.  He  stated  it  with  Ms  usual  grapMc 
emphasis  in  that  tract  of  Ms  which  he  always  said  con¬ 
tained  the  marrow  of  his  message — “Concerning  Chris¬ 
tian  Liberty.''  And  when  Luther  proclaimed  that  truth, 
wherever  the  message  was  heard  and  believed  the  shackles 
of  religious  despotism  were  broken  and  the  emancipated 
souls  of  men  entered  into  the  experience  of  that  freedom 
wMch  is  the  inalienable  heritage  of  all  who  trust  in  God 
alone  for  salvation.  It  was  the  death-knell  to  every  form 
of  religious  oppression.  It  was  manumission  from  the 
fear  of  all  that  presumed  to  stand  between  the  soul  and 
God,  whether  it  be  priest,  or  pope,  or  bulls,  or  interdicts, 
or  what  not.  For  no  soul  can  longer  be  enslaved  when 
the  truth  is  once  grasped  that  nothing  can  bar  it  from 
personal  access  to  God,  “That  neither  death  nor  life  nor 
angels  nor  principalities  nor  powers  nor  tMngs  present 
nor  tMngs  to  come  nor  height  nor  depth  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
wMch  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Little  wonder  that 
Savonarola  on  the  day  of  his  ignominious  execution  in 
Florence,  when  the  Bishop  of  Varona  read  the  papal  ana¬ 
thema — “Jerome  Savonarola  I  separate  thee  from  the 
Church  militant  and  from  the  Church  triumphant,"  re¬ 
plied — “from  the  Church  militant  you  may  but  from  the 
Church  triumphant  never,  for  this  does  not  belong  to 
you."  To  lay  hold  of  the  great  truth  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  is  to  be  emancipated  from  every 
form  of  ecclesiastical  oppression. 

(2).  A  second  blessing  bequeathed  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  world  is  that  of  civil  liberty.  The  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  carries  with  it  emancipation  from  every 
form  of  bondage.  For  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  priesthood  of  believers  but  a  declaration  of  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  What  is  it  but  the  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  principle  emoodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  “all  men  are  created  free  and  equal 
and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  WTiat  is 
it,  in  a  word,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  universal  brother- 
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hood  of  man  based  on  the*  fact  that  all  are  alike  children 
of  God ;  that  just  because  we  are  brethren  no  man  or  class 
of  men  have  a  right  to  oppress  their  fellows  ? 

It  is  the  denial  of  the  universal  sonship  of  men  with 
God  that  makes  despotism  possible.  For  despotism,  in 
whatever  form,  is  founded  on  the  falsehood  which  denies 
the  equality  of  men  and  affirms  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  emperors,  and  czars,  to  lord  it  over  their  fellows. 
Except  on  that  falsehood  no  imperial  or  autocratic  sover¬ 
eignty  has  ever  been  or  can  ever  be  built.  And  what  is 
more :  this  truth  of  the  equality  of  men  based  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood  of  believers  is  a  moral  dynamic  that 
means  the  overthrow  of  every  form  of  oppression.  No 
man,  believing  that  truth,  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  op¬ 
press  another,  and  no  nation  or  people  by  whom  it  is 
really  accepted  will  long  consent  to  be  deprived  of  their 
God-given  rights. 

So  I  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers  proclaimed  to  the  world  anew  by  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  is  the  corner-stone  not  alone  of  religious  but  also  of 
civil  liberty.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  democracies, 
all  republics  rest.  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  every  form 
of  despotism  is  destined  at  last  to  be  wrecked. 

Is  it  then  a  cause  for  wonder  that  in  these  times  when 
empires  and  dynasties  are  crumbling;  when  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ‘‘Rachel  sits  weeping  for  her  children 
and  will  not  be  comforted  because  they  are  not,”  is  it  I 
ask,  any  wonder  that  by  some  Luther  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  should  be  blamed?  Or  is  it  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  by  our  Catholic  friends  as  well  as  by  those  who  cry 
peace,  peace,  when  in  the  eternal  order  there  can  be  no 
peace,  that  the  question  should  be  asked — Is  not  Protes¬ 
tantism  a  failure?  Is  not  all  this  horror,  and  waste,  and 
bloodshed,  and  death  the  outcome  of  Lutheris  doctrine  of 
the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  or,  if  you  please,  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Does  not  the 
blame  for  it  all  rest  with  Luther  and  Protestantism? 
Would  it  not  have  been  different  had  Martin  Luther  not 
lived?  Perhaps  it  would.  It  may  be  that  save  for  the 
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monk  of  Erfurt  Europe  and  England  and  America  might 
even  now  be  at  peace.  But  it  would  be  the  peace  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  lethargy  and  stagnation.  It  would  be 
the  peace  of  stagnant  putrescence,  the  noisome  peace  of 
the  grave.  It  would  not  be  that  living  peace  for  which 
the  oppressed  of  all  ages  have  long  hoped  and  waited.  It 
would  not  be  a  righteous  peace  because  it  would  not  be 
based  upon  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  recognition  of  human  rights.  A  righteous  and  living 
peace  can  never  come  until  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  founded  on  the  fact  of  our  common  sonship  with  God 
is  universally  accepted  and  practically  applied  in  all  of 
our  relations  one  to  another.  So  long  as  bigotry,  and 
selfishness,  and  class  distinctions,  and  falsehood  occupy 
the  places  of  authority,  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Not  until  truth  triumphs  over 
falsehood;  not  until  righteousness  triumphs  over  wrong; 
not  until  brotherhood  wins  its  victory  over  selfishness 
will  the  morning  of  that  glad  day  dawn  when 

Peace  with  her  olives  crowned  shall  stretch 
Her  wings  from  shore  to  shore 
No  trump  shall  rouse  the  rage  of  war 
Nor  murderous  cannon  roar. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds  once  and  for  all  that  war 
will  not  cease  from  the  earth  until  wrong  entrenched  be¬ 
hind  cannon  and  navies,  and  falsehood  incarnate  in  czars 
and  emperors  and  dynasties,  shall  perish  forever  from 
the  earth.  ‘They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.”  He  whom  the  prophet  declared  to  be  the 
Prince  of  peace  Himself  said — “I  came  not  to  send  peace 
on  the  earth  but  a  sword.”  And  just  because  He  is  the 
King  of  righteousness  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  His 
sword  will  not  rest  in  its  scabbard  until  righteousness 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

No,  the  blame  of  the  war  rests  not  with  Luther  and 
Protestantism.  Nor  is  Christianity  a  failure  because  it 
has  failed  to  hold  in  leash  the  going  forth  of  God’s  venge-* 
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ful  lightning  upon  all  those  who  for  selfish  ends  have  op¬ 
posed  themselves  to  the  march  of  God’s  eternal  truth.  It 
was  not  upon  Hercules  who  turned  the  purifying  river 
into  King  Augeas’  stables  that  the  responsibility  rested 
for  the  confusion  that  followed.  It  is  never  truth  but 
falsehood;  not  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  with  its 
corollary  of  human  rights,  but  its  denial  by  czars  and  au¬ 
tocrats  of  every  name  that  make  war  possible.  It  is 
selfishness,  the  lust  of  power  and  empire  that  breed  war. 
As  peace  rests  on  the  practical  recognition  of  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  men,  so  does  civil  liberty,  for  the  latter  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  absence  of  the  former.  But  the  basis  of  both 
is  laid  in  Luther’s  great  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers. 

(3).  There  yet  remains  a  factor  in  the  legacy  of  the 
Keformation  concerning  which  I  must  say  a  word,  for  it 
is  the  most  important  of  all.  I  mean  the  answer  that  it 
gave  to  the  question :  How  can  the  sinful  soul  find  peace 
with  God  and  assurance  of  salvation?  Until  that  question 
is  answered,  and  the  sin-burdened  soul  is  able  to  rest  se¬ 
curely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  saved,  peace  and  joy  are  im¬ 
possible  experiences. 

Yet  to  this  question  the  Latin  Church  gave  no  answer. 
It  did  not  profess  nor  indeed  could  it  give  certitude.  To 
a  correspondent  who  demanded  the  assurance  of  forgiven 
sin  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  replied  that  such  assurance 
was  difficult  and  unprofitable.  By  the  Council  of  Trent 
it  was  declared  that  no  one  can  know  with  the  certainty 
which  cannot  be  subject  to  mistake  that  he  has  obtained 
grace  with  God.  But  no  earnest  soul  can  endure  to  be 
tossed  forever  on  the  sea  of  doubt  and  mere  opinion.  It 
demands  assurance.  It  would  know  of  a  certainty  here 
and  now  and  not  when  it  is  forever  too  late  whether  it  is 
really  saved. 

This  certainty  was  what  Luther  sought  and  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  for  it  is  there 
and  nowhere  else  that  it  can  be  found.  And  when  he 
found  it  and  experienced  for  himself  the  joy  of  salvation, 
in  the  strength  of  this  mighty  conviction  he  stood  with 
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a  majesty  unsurpassed  confronting  the  world  that  had 
been  and  that  which  was  to  be.  It  made  no  difference  to 
him  that  he  stood  alone  opposed  by  all  the  sacred  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Latin  Christendom  running  so  far  back  in  the 
past  that  they  seemed  coeval  with  Christianity  itself.  He 
stood  before  his  age  with  the  uplifted  Bible,  and  the  truth 
which  he  there  read  so  corresponded  with  the  experience 
which  was  his  that  it  made  no  difference  if,  as  he  said,  a 
thousand  Augustines  or  a  thousand  Cyprians  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  councils  were  against  him. 

It  is  this  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  first 
proclaimed  by  Paul,  buried  for  centuries  and  rediscover¬ 
ed  by  Luther,  that  constitutes  the  most  priceless  heritage 
of  the  Reformation.  “Therefore  being  justified  by  faith 
we  have  peace  with  God'^  is  the  triumphant  declaration 
of  Paul.  And  this  peace  which  faith  brings  is  not  a  thing 
that  is  deferred  until  life's  stress  and  conflicts  are  over, 
and  the  City  of  God  the  New  Jerusalem  dawn  on  the 
vision.  It  is  an  experience  that  may  be  ours  here  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  It  is  an  experience  that 
is  certain  to  come  to  all  who  cease  to  trust  in  their  own 
righteousness,  and  trust  in  God  alone  for  salvation. 

And  this  priceless  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  our  own  as  sons  of  the  great 
reformer.  In  no  Church  of  Christendom  is  it  proclaimed 
with  such  an  understanding  of  its  vast  meaning  or  with 
such  conviction  and  power.  It  is  her  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  alone  that  gives  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
her  right  to  live.  So  long  as  sin  lasts,  so  long  as  the  in¬ 
sistent  question  is  asked :  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner 
be  justified  in  God's  sight,  just  so  long  will  her  message 
continue  to  be  the  gladdest  and  most  soul-cheering  of  all ; 
a  Gospel  of  great  joy  to  all  people. 

Mansfield,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

LUTHER  IN  OUR  DAY. 

BY  REV.  EDWIN  HEYL  DELK,  D.D. 

This  summer  there  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  in  Vernon  Park,  Germantown,  a 
statue  of  Pastorious,  the  founder  of  Germantown.  Hardly 
had  the  last  pieces  of  the  figures  composing  the  monu¬ 
ment  been  put  in  place  before  a  group  of  carpenters  be¬ 
gan  covering  the  figures  and  massive  pedestal  with 
boards.  There  the  hidden  stone  sculptures  will  remain 
beneath  this  gray  imprisonment  of  wood  until  the  great 
war  is  over  and  the  anti-German  spirit  has  somewhat 
subsided.  This  action  is  false  to  the  spirit  of  history. 

I  am  glad  that  the  scholarship  of  America  has  no  such 
intention  towards  a  greater  German  than  Pastorious — 
Luther.  We  are  not  seeking  to  cover  up  his  massive 
figure,  nor  seeking  to  delay  the  honor  due  him  on  this 
four  hundredth  anniversary^  of  the  Reformation's  inaugu¬ 
ration.  Rather  do  we  gladly  unveil  afresh  the  courage, 
faith  and  devotion  of  this  man  of  God  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  because  in  his  spirit  and  purpose  he  incar¬ 
nated  for  us  that  spiritual  and  political  independence 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  religious  and  social  progress. 

Nothing  can  be  in  more  vivid  contradiction  than  the 
Prussianism  of  1917  and  Luther  nailing  his  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg. 
One  stands  for  an  imperial  autocracy  claiming  divine 
sovereignty,  the  other  for  the  right  of  individual  con¬ 
science  and  universal  kingship.  The  seeds  of  democracy 
are  scattered  by  every  great  utterance  of  the  Refonner. 
His  revolutionary  words  and  acts  are  the  prophecies  of 
popular  sovereignty.  The  historic  conditions  in  which 
he  wrought  made  impossible  a  divorce  between  the  State 
and  the  Church.  The  masses  were  unprepared  for  popu¬ 
lar  government,  but  every  implication  of  the  right  of 
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private  judgment  in  religion  and  the  recovery  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood  of  believers  made  autocracy  in  Church 
and  State  to  totter  and  finally  fall.  Lutheranism  in  its 
pristine  form  and  Prussianism  have  nothing  in  common, 
least  of  all  here  in  America  where  we  have  wrought  to  its 
logical  conclusions  the  great  emancipation  begun  by  Lu¬ 
ther. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  interpret  Luther  apart  from 
his  experience,  his  age  and  his  country.  The  elemental 
note  in  his  experience  was  that  of  a  human  soul,  living  in 
theological  atmosphere  of  mediaevalism,  and  battling  for 
a  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  peace  with  God.  That 
great  human  struggle  was  met  and  solved  by  his  recovery 
of  the  Pauline  experience  of  justification  by  faith.  God’s 
grace  alone  is  the  Christian’s  basis  of  peace  and  strength. 
The  second  great  fact  in  his  life  was  his  emergency  from 
a  loyal  priesthood  in  a  corrupt  Church  into  the  scriptural 
repudiation  of  contemporary  ecclesiastical  assumptions 
and  contradictions  of  the  apostolic  church.  This  was  an 
intellectual  and  moral  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude  for 
a  man  of  his  position  and  age.  His  third  great  venture 
was  to  restate  in  simplest  form  the  essentials  of  the  faith 
in  the  light  of  the  scholarship  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  he  did  wonderfully  well  in  scattered  letters,  cate¬ 
chisms,  hymns,  and  in  his  special  treatises.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  offer  a  systematized  body  of  doctrines  or  pol¬ 
ity.  He  worked  at  the  heart  of  religion  and  had  to  leave 
to  his  followers  the  systematization  of  dogma.  We  see  now 
in  the  light  of  a  fuller  history  of  the  man  that  he  was  a 
child  of  his  age  and  carried  over  into  his  Protestant 
thinking  strains  and  traits  of  mediaeval  thinking.  No 
man  was  better  fitted  to  head  the  revolt  among  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  peoples  than  this  man  of  giant  soul  and  childlike 
faith. 

Four  hundred  years  have  passed.  Across  the  face  of 
Europe  has  swept  the  voice  of  the  Reformer  awakening 
popes,  kings,  theologians,  humanists,  teachers  and  states¬ 
men  to  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  freedom  and  prog¬ 
ress.  Luther  was  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  new 
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advances  in  the  political,  moral  and  religious  ideals  of  the 
world.  Four  hundred  years  have  brought  fresh  knowl¬ 
edge  and  development  in  science,  political  theory,  social 
life,  industrial  adjustment,  historical  study  and  the  phil¬ 
osophical  interpretation  of  the  universe  and  life.  To  in¬ 
terpret  Scripture  to-day  from  the  literalistic  view-point 
of  Luther  would  be  to  deny  the  Luther  spirit.  But  to 
hold  to  his  Christological  standard  of  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  is  the  only  hope  of  the  future  Church.  We  are 
separated  by  a  millenium  of  thought  from  the  critical 
thought  standpoint  of  Luther ;  but  we  are  one  with  him  in 
his  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divinely  human  un¬ 
veiling  of  God  in  history.  LutheFs  passion  for  truth,  his 
utter  absence  of  all  fear  of  man,  his  recovery  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact  of  the  believer’s  personal  touch  with  God  through 
faith,  his  hatred  of  all  moral  turpitude  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Church,  his  utter  devotion  to  the  cause  of  right¬ 
eousness,  his  masterful,  serene  faith  in  God’s  love  and 
care, — these  are  his  and  should  be  ours  forevermore. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

LIBERTY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  ERLER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

The  crux  of  the  philosophy  of  redemption  lies  in  the 
problem  of  freedom  and  conscience.  Without  this  notion 
of  a  self  gifted  with  the  power  to  discern  and  the  divine 
gift  of  self -activity,  no  religion  could  save  our  human  or¬ 
der  from  a  mechanical  and  senseless  operation  through¬ 
out  the  years.  The  blackness  of  fatalism  would  overcast 
the  mind,  and  soul  would  be  at  war  with  its  earthly  mis¬ 
sion.  Yet  has  the  question  of  freedom  and  conscience 
been  debated  from  age  to  age;  and  the  very  profundity 
of  these  two  simple  notions  makes  for  a  constant  misun¬ 
derstanding.  New  truths  are  not  brought  to  light  with¬ 
out  dispute,  neither  are  old  ones  confirmed  without  doubt. 
Plain  though  the  solution  is,  this  is  hedged  about  with 
difficulties.  It  is  these  which  give  charm  and  freshness 
to  any  discussion  of  world-old  problems.  It  is  a  radical 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  arguments  require  no  cham¬ 
pion.  Ever  new  is  this  main  miracle,  “that  thou  art 
thou,  with  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world.'^  So 
says  Tennyson ;  and  a  great  deal  of  recent  discussion  has 
raised  new  issues. 

This  view  allows  one  of  the  deepest  insights  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  one  sense  man  is  not  free  if  he  is  bound  by 
the  right,  but  looked  at  from  the  eternal  point  of  view  he 
is  absolutely  free.  Of  course  we  are  limited  in  time  and 
circumstance.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
parts  of  the  eternal  order.  We  are  to  act  with  all  etern¬ 
ity  before  us  at  a  glance,  choosing  to  do  those  things  with 
the  Lord  which  make  for  righteousness.  In  this  work  of 
perfecting  life  and  the  world  our  consciousness  has  a 
part,  though  we  are  not  morally  free  to  change  laws  in 
this  world.  As  children  of  the  eternal  Creator  of  the 
World,  we  are  moral  and  free.  God  eludes  our  reason 
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but  reveals  Himself  in  the  conscience,  which  is  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  and  rule  of  action. 

In  its  entirety  the  world  appears  to  us  in  space  and 
time  as  a  system  of  phenomena  rigidly  bound  by  laws — 
a  well  described  system  of  facts.  But  we  are  not  impo¬ 
tent  pieces  in  the  game  played  by  the  world-will. 
Sometimes  will  is  too  free.  It  is  only  when  we 
give  way  to  unreasoned  impulse,  blind  and  un¬ 
conscious,  creatures  of  mood  and  hereditary  tempera¬ 
ment,  knowing  not  our  choices,  that  we  do  not  enjoy  this 
freedom,  and  that  we  are  doing  what  some  ancestor  may 
have  chosen  to  do,  not  we.  Not  hopelessly  is  mind  tied 
up  in  nervous  mechanism.  We  are  continually  looking 
before  and  after,  and  are  beyond  the  mercy  of  time.  We 
are  not  a  series  of  events  without  interconnection,  for  the 
gift  of  reflection  is  ours.  Self-consciousness  in  fact 
transcends  time,  and  looks  upon  life  as  a  symphony  with 
purpose  and  meaning,  not  one  poor  thing  after  another. 

Hence  the  value  of  philosophy.  Practical  men,  men 
with  vast  business  responsibility,  do  indeed  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  study  it,  for  it  raises  the  mind  into  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  gives  it  an  ‘‘indescribable  elevation  above  earthly 
affairs,”  as  Fichte  said  in  a  letter  to  his  betrothed.  One 
finds  out  that  man^s  will  is  free,  and  that  not  happiness 
but  worthiness  is  the  end  of  being.  One  must  trust  to 
feeling,  though  the  sophistry  of  determinism  is  hard  to 
refute. 

Instinct  tells  us  that  mind  has  the  power  to  act,  and  to 
be  reasonably  and  justly  responsible  for  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct  as  its  originator.  This  is  aside  from  involuntary 
reflex  action,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  being. 
In  the  government  of  conduct  according  to  ethical  con¬ 
ceptions  formed  by  the  understanding,  is  true  liberty 
found.  Though  thought  and  attention  direct  motives  of 
course  along  lines  of  mental  action  at  all  times,  the  laws 
of  thought  and  mental  operation.  Some  see  in  volition 
the  result  of  heredity  and  environment  plus  a  thought 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  previous  thought,  and  so  back¬ 
wards,  thus  depriving  mind  of  all  initiative  and  causal 
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energy.  There  must  be  a  free  cause,  if  we  are  other  than 
creatures  of  reflex  action.  In  studying  the  intellectual 
side  of  the  processes  of  consciousness,  what  accounts  for 
the  thoughts  through  which  motive  is  shaped,  the  series 
of  deliberations  and  the  prompting  of  corrective  feelings, 
but  voluntary  unenforced  action.  To  this  determinism 
can  give  no  answer.  Though  the  evidence  in  favor  of  de¬ 
terminism  is  cumulative  and  steadily  growing,  it  will 
ever  leave  a  free  area  which  it  cannot  trespass. 

There  is  a  self-directing  energy  which  calls  in  and  con¬ 
centrates  attention.  This  prosecutes  reflection  until  the 
desired  end  has  been  reached  under  the  guidance  of  moral 
law.  We  call  this  miraculous  source  of  energy  will 
power-one  of  the  most  unique  forces  within  all  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  the  conscious  agent  of  the  ego.  Attention  is 
concentrated  by  it,  to  a  great  extent,  and  thought  regu¬ 
lated,  though  this  be  at  times  more  difficult.  Intelligence 
wills  its  own  procedure,  in  those  spheres  in  which  it  is 
properly  sovereign,  and  nothing  can  shake  this  belief  in  a 
determined  and  confident  mind  of  an  active,  occidental 
cast.  Christianity  has  this  message  of  freedom  for  us  of 
the  West,  as  fatalism  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the 
Orient,  erroneous  though  instinct  declare  it. 

Personality  itself  is  will  directing  conscious  self -intel¬ 
ligence  according  to  individual  lines  of  motive.  We  are 
not  slaves  to  the  Moral  Law,  but  render  obedience  to  it 
only,  as  the  result  of  deliberate  resolution.  There  must 
be  self-directed  thought,  motive,  purpose,  action,  or 
moral  agency  cannot  exist,  and  an  injunction  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  God,  such  as  the  categorical  imperative, 
would  be  totally  unmeaning.  We  are  free  to  deliberate, 
and  hence  are  free,  for  conduct  must  result  therefrom. 
As  Spinoza  states,  ‘T  say 

that  a  thing  is  free  which  exists  and  acts 

by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature.” 

This  view  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  host  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  have  made  the  history  of  thought.  The  rest 
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are  in  the  minority.  We  have  in  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
stances  the  power  to  act  or  not  act,  according  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  will,  and  no  impediment  to  such  con¬ 
duct  exists  where  we  have  a  choice;  nay  we  may  choose 
the  more  difficult  course  in  order  to  pique  this  sense.  I 
ought  implies  I  can.  Reason  is  of  course  required,  for  it 
makes  its  deduction  from  known  laws.  We  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  infinite  series  of  actions  which  went 
before;  we  are  not  the  last  of  a  series,  but  always  the 
first,  though  it  appear  to  confute  the  doctrine  of  causal¬ 
ity.  Independent  of  the  laws  that  govern  matter  is  mind. 

Above  all,  conscience  shows  us  the  moral  law.  Kant 
has  reasserted  its  absolute  existence  as  something  in 
every  respect  rational  and  absolute,  nay,  even  indifferent 
to  private  wishes  and  present  happiness,  and  like  will  and 
reason  directly  known  to  us :  independent  and  sublime  as 
the  heavens.  It  says  ‘'Do  thy  duty,’'  sternly  and  un¬ 
waveringly.  It  orders  us  to  live  as  if  God  were  present 
here  and  about  us  in  this  world  of  sense,  making  of  us  the 
ministers  and  instruments  of  the  divine  law,  though  the 
eye  of  sense  proclaim  Him  not,  and  theoretic  reason  is 
weak.  This  is  not  vain  and  vague  enthusiasm,  mere 
fancy  by  gazing  fed,  but  is  an  intrinsic  and  inherent 
sense.  By  it  we  must  act  as  if  God  were  our  constant 
companion,  visibly  and  audibly  appearing  unto  us,  even 
as  an  advising  friend.  Can  anything  be  more  intimate 
than  the  voice  of  conscience?  It  is  God-given.  A  man 
sure  of  his  duty  is  sure  that  the  right  ought  to  win.  In 
this  world  of  sense  it  does  not  always  win ;  but  it  can  if 
God  is  at  the  helm.  He  the  all-powerful  well-wisher  of  the 
whole  visible  and  invisible  world-order.  This  sublime 
conception  should  be  frequently  pondered  over. 

Conscience,  reason,  and  will  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
If  they  do,  conscience  can  be  relied  upon  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  lead  man  unerringly  on  the  right  path, 
though  great  be  the  sacrifice.  Casuistry  and  obscurity 
make  this  point  difficult,  but  after  every  doubt  has  been 
dispelled,  and  wrong  results  confuted,  this  moral  law 
stands  out  in  its  naked  purity.  Those  facts  that  are 
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deemed  exceptions  are  in  fact  in  thorough  accord  to  the 
moral  law,  for  there  are  ultimately  no  exceptions,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  for  a  good  result  or  ill — the  moral  law 
speaks  its  one  claim:  So  act  that  you  would  have  your 
act  the  rule  and  law  of  all  future  conduct  for  all  mankind. 

Conscience  must  be  recognized  as  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  mental  power  or  faculty,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
recognizing  universal  truth,  with  a  central  place  and  a 
regulative  function  in  life.  It  is  not  a  form  of  feeling 
nor  a  combination  of  feelings,  but  regulative  sense  of 
truth,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  emotional  feel¬ 
ing,  as  for  instance  remorse.  It  gives  an  authority  to 
acts  not  entirely  sanctioned  by  the  affections  or  emotions. 
Intelligence  directs  these  feelings,  but  all  are  subordinate 
to  moral  law.  There  is  nothing  so  incompetent  as  un¬ 
trained  desire  or  emotion  to  lead  aright.  It  needs  a  moral 
approving  and  disapproving  faculty,  a  separate  princi¬ 
ple  of  reflection,  enthroned  above  these,  and  entirely  su¬ 
perior.  Conscience  projects  itself  through  all  our  sen¬ 
sibilities  with  its  sense  of  the  infinite  nature  of  duty. 
Like  the  sense  of  sight,  it  makes  self-evident  the  truth 
perceived  without  however  conferring  any  new  aspects 
on  the  truths  known  except  that  of  compulsion,  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  its  findings.  It  wants  us  to  have  no  law  but 
ourselves,  and  to  be  better  than  the  world.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  errors  are  made  through  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  duty,  it  follows  that  the  false  can  be  de¬ 
tected,  and  hence  there  is  as  yet  a  power  to  guide  aright 
if  it  but  see  the  right. 

There  are  of  course  many  conflicts  of  duty,  such  that 
what  would  be  right  for  one  would  be  wrong  for  another, 
each  following  the  dictates  of  conscience,  when  consci¬ 
ence  fails  to  make  distinctions.  Causistry  here  enters  in. 
Precise  rules  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  are  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  moral  self  is  however  dis¬ 
ciplined  through  these  questionings.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  be  excessively  punctilious,  and  so  be  the  victim  of  delay 
and  cowardice,  fussy  over  details  of  behavior — even  for 
“conscience  sake.’’  Largeness  and  immediacy  of  spirit 
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characterize  a  magnanimous  mind.  But  unfaithfulness 
and  carelessness  in  duty  are  equally  to  be  condemned,  as 
extreme  forms.  There  are  many  morally  color  blind, 
standing  at  both  extremes,  but  they  are  quite  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  outside  of  this  discussion.  No  one  can  usurp 
the  place  of  conscience  for  any  other  man,  but  must  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  school  of  life,  as  particular  problems  of 
conduct  can  only  be  solved  by  actual  conduct.  In  the 
moral  sphere  experiment  guided  by  sufficient  tact  is  ad¬ 
missible;  but  this  is  no  concession  to  temporizing.  The 
moral  law  is  still  the  supreme  guide,  and  its  immediacy 
has  still  to  be  determined.  The  rules  of  society,  its  cus¬ 
toms  and  separate  products,  are  not  an  independent 
source  for  the  guidance  of  conduct.  But  a  rational  qual¬ 
ity  should  always  characterize  our  acts.  Morality  and 
devotion  to  duty  generally  turn  out  in  very  practical  and 
neighborly  results,  if  tact  and  sense  of  proportion  be  not 
sacrificed.  Feeling  may  become  too  exquisite,  and  mo¬ 
tives  too  complex  for  practical  life.  Ordinarily  however 
there  is  a  submerged  and  not  entirely  conscious  motive 
for  the  right. 

Some  writers  deny  that  there  is  ever  a  conflict  of 
duties.  Duties  are  not  fixed  conceptions  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  by  all  in  accordance  with  unalterable  laws. 
Duties  change  their  form  of  expression,  as  they  realize 
themselves  in  the  individual  moral  consciousness  from 
day  to  day.  In  many  cases  the  ethical  judgments  cannot 
be  made  clear  because  of  a  struggle  of  the  feelings — the 
ethical  conflicts  of  the  soul.  This  appears  necessary  in 
the  very  nature  of  man’s  moral  development,  otherwise 
there  would  never  be  a  case  of  conscience  at  all. 

To  be  always  sure  of  one’s  duty  does  not  argue  a  clear 
conscience,  for  one  may  be  of  ethically  meager  nature, 
and  so  deficient  in  a  real  sense  of  values.  The  battles  of 
conscience  make  life  richer,  even  at  times  sublime.  The 
noblest  tragedies  are  founded  on  such  themes. 

By  conscience  we  do  not  mean  understanding.  The 
latter  may  tell  us  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  community,  in¬ 
form  us  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  usually  followed,  and 
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a  number  of  inherited  beliefs  and  habits.  Conscience  is 
unerring.  If  we  labor  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  con¬ 
science  we  regard  it  as  teachable  and  hence  inferior  to 
understanding.  Nevertheless  men  may  be  equally  sure 
and  sincere  when  adopting  contrary  views.  The  very 
fact  that  the  wrong  can  finally  be  recognized  proves  the 
existence  of  a  final  authority,  namely,  the  moral  law 
whereby  all  things  are  to  be  judged.  While  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  morals  there  is  a  surprising 
amount  of  agreement  and  accordance,  which  all  recognize. 
All  intuitively  know  that  justice,  truth,  benevolence,  is 
right,  and  its  opposite  is  to  be  execrated.  Even  wrong¬ 
doers  acknowledge  this.  All  remember  lago's  praise  of 
virtue  and  reputation  in  Othello,  while  he  plans  his  ruin. 
There  is  no  difference  as  to  principles,  as  to  conscience, 
but  as  to  their  application  to  particular  cases.  Rational 
men  frequently  adopt  contrary  courses.  This  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  psychologically.  The  differences  lie  in  thought 
and  motive.  There  is  much  sophistry  in  reasoning,  as 
causistry  in  morals.  Circumstances  often  change,  mak¬ 
ing  for  doubt  and  difference;  then,  too,  there  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  outcome.  This  self-regarding  feeling  often 
leads  to  selfishness  and  evil.  Malice  is  explainable,  some¬ 
times  unexplainable. 

Each  must  settle  his  own  conscience  as  best  he  can,  but 
as  a  moral  problem,  not  as  determined  by  selfishness, 
cowardice,  self-deceit,  enmity  or  hypocrisy — to  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  cloud  of  evil  motives  that  may  settle  on 
the  spirit.  No  one  will  condemn  the  one  who  tries  to 
abide  by  the  right  from  other  than  personal  motives,  but 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  Mistakes  may  happen,  but  if  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  men  will  pardon  and  pity  the  mistaken 
one.  We  know  not  the  ultimate  reason  for  this  struggle 
in  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal,  but  it  has  its  place 
in  our  daily  life. 

Fallacious  reasoning  plays  a  great  part,  so  that  what 
may  be  wrong  for  one  person  seems  right  for  another, 
each  apparently  following  the  dictates  of  conscience.  One 
may  accept  mere  opinions  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  set 
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up  false  generalizations  in  the  place  of  the  moral  law.  It 
is  easy  to  act  in  a  certain  way  once  custom  has  established 
the  practice.  Acquiescence  is  thus  made  easy  by  au¬ 
thority. 

The  only  ultimate  test  of  moral  certainty  is  the  rational 
basis  on  which  a  specific  act  of  conduct  rests.  How  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name,  0  Conscience! 
Monstrous  crimes  of  revenge  appear  as  virtues  among 
savages.  Even  war  among  the  civilized  nations  is  a 
crime  if  reasonable  arbitration  is  not  resorted  to.  It  has 
taken  centuries  for  the  nations  to  find  out  this  elementary 
law.  Even  gross  immorality  has  been  regarded  with 
honor  by  some  peoples  of  old.  The  rational  basis  in 
many  cases  is  without  foundation.  Somehow,  somewhere 
the  moral  law  is  being  violated,  and  a  hidden  sense  of  un¬ 
fitness  may  make  itself  heard  though  faintly,  if  not  a 
sense  of  shame  or  remorse.  Thus  the  philosophical  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  unerring  conscience  is  confirmed  through  the 
ages,  though  this  does  not  imply  infallibility  of  judgment 
in  morals.  A  false  judgment  may  gather  moral  sentiments 
around  it.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  truth  comes  to 
light;  moments  of  faith  and  illumination  ^Vhich,'^  as 
Emerson  says,  ‘‘constrain  us  to  ascribe  more  reality  to 

them  than  to  all  other  experiences . the  supreme 

critic  of  all  the  errors  of  the  present,  and  the  only  pro¬ 
phet  of  all  which  must  be.” 

It  has  frequently  been  asked,  “Is  deception  ever  justi¬ 
fiable?”  A  great  many  elements  enter  into  this  judg¬ 
ment.  Would  any  of  us  ever  like  to  be  deceived?  Per¬ 
haps.  But  we  do  not  thereby  declare  that  it  is  right  to 
lie.  There  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  duty  to  truth 
telling,  and  the  duty  to  exercise  some  contrary  “and  op¬ 
posed  form  of  virtue.”  This  the  individual  himself  must 
decide  on  the  highest  grounds,  on  grounds  of  duty,  with 
the  mind  kept  fixedly  on  the  highest  moral  ideal,  else  in 
deciding  the  case  either  way  the  moral  ideal  has  been  vio¬ 
lated  through  a  duty  unperformed.  On  examining  such 
apparently  conflicting  claims  of  duty,  we  find  that  there 
is  really  no  conflict,  if  the  case  is  brought  up  to  the  high- 
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est  tribunal.  It  is  not  always  safe,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
to  be  direct  and  honest;  rather  say  nothing  at  all,  if  the 
truth  is  really  unkind.  A  falsehood  or  deceit  may  be  a 
kindness  to  a  person  but  a  wrong  to  society.  One  fur¬ 
thermore  may  not  be  obliged  to  a  course  of  kindness.  A 
great  many  considerations  enter  into  this  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  dispute;  a  code  of  laws  would  have  to  be  drawn  up 
if  every  instance  is  to  be  classified.  But  like  a  peak  sun- 
smitten  above  the  clouds,  truth  will  have  its  final  claim. 

We  all  admire  with  Aristotle  the  plain  dealer  honest 
both  in  life  and  speech.  Some  have  the  audacity  to  say 
that  there  is  really  no  cardinal  virtue  of  truthfulness,  for 
its  own  sake.  Indeed  this  virtue  may  be  the  very  core 
of  character,  the  indispensable  element  of  morality,  as 
necessary  in  the  field  of  ethics  as  exactness  is  to  science. 
All  admit  with  the  ancient  philosophers  that  falsehood  is 
base  and  censurable  while  the  truth  is  noble  and  laudable. 
Even  the  savages  recognize  this  as  a  virtue,  ignorant, 
wicked  and  crafty  though  they  are,  if  this  virtue  is  found 
in  a  man  of  power  and  prudence,  who  can  habitually  avoid 
the  safety  of  resource  in  deceit.  Truth  can  only  be 
spoken  by  a  strong  man  or  a  fool,  according  to  these  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  career  of  falsehood  must  be  brief.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  lying,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  vari¬ 
ous  races,  would  be  an  interesting  commentary  on  innate 
respect  for  the  Moral  Law.  It  requires  courage  to  tell 
the  truth,  especially  among  peoples  of  the  East,  where  de¬ 
ceit  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  cheating  a  fine  art. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  real  truth  be  known  in  order  to  as¬ 
sert  this  virtue,  but  simply  that  what  seems  truth  be  stat¬ 
ed.  The  spirit  of  trueness  need  not  keep  us  awake  at 
nights,  if  we  are  to  seek  after  truths  too  deep  for  human 
industry,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  game  may  not  be 
worth  the  candle.  We  need  not  exploit  barren  theory  and 
hair  splitting  facts  in  order  to  practice  this  virtue.  On  this 
point  the  highest  Christian  ethics  must  be  liberal.  Sci¬ 
entific  exactness  need  not  be  worshipped,  as  a  form  of 
truth  in  practical  life,  else  the  task  will  become  unreason¬ 
ably  difficult.  Still  carelessness  must  be  avoided  in  form- 
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ing  judgments,  as  well  as  dogmatism  and  partizanship. 
Especially  is  untrueness  a  vice  when  it  deliberately  dis¬ 
regards  the  value  of  truth,  nay  a  repulsive  vice,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  highest  good.  Such  are  immoral  men  at  war 
with  mankind  and  God. 

Frivolity  undermines  all  morality  and  permits  no 
thought  or  pure  feeling  to  germinate,  says  Humboldt.  In 
a  frivolous  soul  nothing  can  emanate  from  principle,  and 
sacrifice  and  self -conquest  are  out  of  the  question.  Even 
so  if  a  frivolous  respect  for  truth  bring  about  a  misuse  of 
the  powers  of  judgment  in  the  interests  of  good  conduct. 

While  trueness  is  an  unqualified  virtue,  several  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised.  All  the  virtues  are  essentially  forms  of 
self  in  their  highest  expression.  Still  truthfulness  must 
be  qualified  by  the  other  virtues,  such  as  kindness  and 
prudence,  and  even  concealment  may  be  a  virtue,  or  a 
contemptible  vice,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tact  must  decide 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  person.  Mistakes  of  speech  are 
likely  to  happen,  often  enough,  and  we  may  be  misinter¬ 
preted.  There  are  cases  when  it  is  unwise  to  speak  or  to 
remain  silent,  to  do  or  not  to  do.  There  may  be  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  decent  life  lived  in  an  indecent  environment 
meed  be  concealed  for  fear  of  misundersanding.  It  is 
claimed  that  one  may  tell  a  lie  in  the  interests  of  kindness. 
If  however,  the  teller  of  falsehood  is  seeking  for  his  own 
interests,  there  will  be  few  moralists  willing  to  defend 
him.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  man  who  has  a 
reputation  for  truth  is  treated  accordingly,  and  on  this 
fact  our  entire  financial  system  is  founded. 

After  all  the  proofs  of  virtue  and  religion  are  given  it 
should  be  observed  that  moral  ideas  may  be  warped  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  These  proofs  have  been  gen¬ 
eral.  Just  as  reason  and  speculation  may  be  prejudiced, 
thwarted  and  deceived,  so  the  moral  understanding  may 
be  perverted  and  actually  injured.  Its  dictates  may  cry 
out  in  vain.  Nothing  is  proved  against  the  reality  of  our 
speculative  or  practical  faculties  of  perception.  They 
are  intended  by  nature  to  perform  and  inform  us  cor¬ 
rectly,  instruct  us  how  to  behave,  and  what  to  expect  in 
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consequence  of  our  behavior.  Our  liability  to  prejudice  is 
a  constant  warning  to  us  to  be  on  guard,  when  important 
matters  of  conduct  are  under  determination;  to  consider 
nothing  as  outweighing  righteousness — neither  custom 
nor  fashion,  slight  notions  of  honor,  false  imagination  of 
present  ease,  use  and  convenience  to  mankind,  as  one 
stern  moralist  has  said.  This  system  of  relations  to  truth 
is  not  of  one’s  own  making,  nor  often  as  one  wants  it.  It 
is  for  us  to  recognize  its  presence,  to  fit  ourselves  to  it,  as 
part  of  the  order  of  things.  In  every  declaration  of  truth 
as  every  right  act,  one  becomes  or  recognizes  a  system  of 
relations  larger  than  one’s  self,  and  acknowledges  that 
the  Lord’s  will  be  done.  All  must  recognize  this  larger 
sphere  as  something  greater  and  larger  than  one’s  own 
to  which  we  must  address  ourselves,  obeying  it  in  every 
act  or  word  affirming  righteousness. 

Every  falsehood  or  wrong  act,  so  warped  by  ignorance 
or  prejudice  is  an  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  relations  larger  and  worthier  than  self,  individu¬ 
ally.  The  attempt  of  wrong  to  deny  this  is  not  altogether 
successful,  since  in  the  early  stages  the  violated  order 
presents  its  claims  in  a  sense  of  remorse,  condemnation 
and  shame,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppress,  but  which 
persisted  in  is  stifled  finally  in  a  hardened  heart.  Thus 
is  a  man  shut  up  in  his  own  claims  who  has  lost  the  idea 
of  God,  and  set  up  instead  a  magnified  image  of  his  own 
cruelty. 

In  order  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  prejudice,  every 
man  should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and  obey 
his  conscience.  While  conscience  is  far  from  infallible 
it  must  be  obeyed.  In  many  men  it  is  a  curious  organ,  to 
be  sure.  Whatever  seems  to  be  right,  though  he  be  mis¬ 
taken,  is  to  be  done,  though  a  broader  knowledge  may 
change  his  view  of  truth.  Loyalty  to  this  notion  is  de¬ 
manded,  no  matter  what  others  may  think,  or  whether  so¬ 
cial  custom  disapprove,  as  I  have  said  before.  Heroes 
have  braved  the  disapproval  of  all  society  because  they 
recognized  their  duty  to  it,  and  nothing  moved  them  from 
their  convictions  of  right,  nay,  nothing  in  heaven  or 
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earth.  It  was  their  own  conscience,  not  any  body  else’s. 
It  is  only  when  they  insist  on  imposing  it  on  others  that 
he  may  be  assuming  a  knowledge  which  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess.  He  must  not  fall  into  the  pharisaic  uncharity  of 
assuming  that  those  who  differ  from  him  are  morally 
unfaithful.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  cannot  be  settled  by  such  a  short  method 
of  persecution. 

Many  a  change  of  opinion  is  effected  only  by  trial  and 
experience,  not  by  force  of  exhortation,  and  no  one  should 
dream  of  trying  to  alter  another’s  conscientious  scruples 
by  means  of  a  syllogism  or  two,  by  browbeating  or  impa¬ 
tient  denunciation.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  if  he  is  argued  with  in  order  to  remove  his 
prejudice,  that  should  be  tried  in  a  reasonable,  judicious 
spirit.  Many  an  opinion  is  based  on  defective  knowledge, 
from  one-sided  sympathy  or  from  partial  reflection. 
Every  one  should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  in 
order  to  stand  on  sound  ground,  and  hence  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  though  he  be  prejudiced. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  are  not  hence  so  blamable 
morally  as  is  apt  to  be  attributed.  In  moral  conduct  this 
ignorance  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  sensitiveness  in  moral 
feeling ;  or  failure  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  men  gen¬ 
erally,  and  of  those  composing  one’s  social  environment, 
or  a  want  of  experience  or  wrong  kind  of  experience  as  to 
the  consequences  of  different  kinds  of  conduct,  or  finally 
actual  dullness  or  inability  for  ratiocination  or  skill  in 
drawing  inferences.  There  are  scores  of  ways  in  which 
prejudice  and  ignorance  have  been  nurtured  to  a  wrong 
course  of  conduct. 

Such  a  thing  as  the  right  is  the  one  category  or  general 
notion  or  rightness,  or  conscience,  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  understanding  or  the  several  faculties  which 
originate  our  human  judgments,  and  moral  conceptions. 
There  are  an  immense  number  of  ethical  judgments 
passed  by  all  men.  Certain  foims  of  conduct  are  habitu¬ 
ally  followed  by  the  feelings  of  approbation  or  merit,  and 
constitute  them  as  right  or  wrong.  The  many  judg- 
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ments,  the  result  of  understanding,  are  judgments  of  the 
individuars  experience,  are  discrete  and  separate,  are 
indeed  the  results  of  conscious  processes,  added  to  in¬ 
grained  experience.  Sometimes,  however,  judgments  can¬ 
not  be  intuitively  pronounced,  but  come  at  the  end  of  an 
elaborate  process  of  reasoning.  Without  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  there  could  not 
develop  any  system  of  morals,  any  ethical  theory  or  real 
morality.  One  wants  to  know  the  reason  why,  at  all 
times,  and  it  is  the  questioning  of  the  understanding  that 
often  improves  morality. 

Motive  passes  over  into  conduct  only  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  intelligence.  Choice  and  deed  are  effected  by  it. 
Conscience  is  the  voice  of  will,  the  law  of  self.  Motive 
alone  does  not  determine  action,  nor  judgment  or  deliber¬ 
ate  choice.  It  is  the  total  self  which  acts  through  consci¬ 
ence,  intellect,  feeling  and  will,  at  the  back  of  understand¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  living  unity.  It  has  been  said  that  a  vir¬ 
tuous  understanding  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  man,  and 
good  intentions  alone  are  not  the  moral  life.  Moral  feel¬ 
ing  and  judgment,  choice  and  will,  are  always  subject  to 
criticism  and  review  by  the  understanding,  initiated  by 
conscience.  There  is  a  stage  when  the  philosophy  and 
science  of  conduct  become  a  distinct  subject  of  reflection. 

Right  is  formal,  while  good  is  substantial.  The  kernel 
of  faith  must  be  cast  into  the  warm  rich  soil  of  an  earnest 
moral  life.  To  give  too  much  respect  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  would  be  the  worship  of  reason.  The  growing  soul 
must  look  more  for  a  loving  devotion  to  what  is  good,  than 
into  a  conscientious  examination  into  what  is  right. 

Intellection  plays  a  large  part  in  man’s  moral  life. 
There  must  exist  a  certain  cultivation  of  the  judgment,  if 
there  is  to  be  decided  any  question  of  right  or  wrong.  In 
fact  we  assume  that  when  the  moral  character  has  been 
richly  cultivated,  there  is  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture.  He  who  is  capable  of  idealization 
can  comport  himself  nobly.  In  order  to  have  ideals  power 
of  thought  must  be  developed.  One  must  be  able  to  grow 
in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  experience. 
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Reasoning  or  understanding  is  the  power  to  recognize 
self-evident  truth  after  a  process  of  thinking.  This  cog¬ 
nition  on  first  principles  is  distinguished  by  its  intellect¬ 
ual  character,  not  ethical.  While  it  is  knowledge  of  a  thuth, 
it  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  right  action.  The  formula, 
act  from  a  maxim  at  all  times  fit  for  the  universal,  is  not 
derived  from  the  understanding,  even  though  insight  into 
absolute  truth,  appearing  with  the  unfolding  of  intelli¬ 
gence  itself,  is  a  necessary  function  of  mind.  Under¬ 
standing  is  not  a  phase  of  activity  which  illustrates  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  but  it  is  necessary  and  prerequisite 
to  responsible  conduct.  Even  as  axioms  of  mathematics 
or  of  deduction  are  serviceable  to  the  understanding,  the 
moral  axiom  expressed  by  the  philosopher  may  be  put  to 
use  in  all  our  conduct.  The  two  worlds,  the  ethical  and 
the  intellectual  are  distinct,  but  somehow  connected. 

The  Socratic  doctrine  that  no  man  is  knowingly  vicious 
is  capable  of  dispute.  There  are  large  numbers  of  un¬ 
fortunate  instances  where  errors  are  wilfully  persisted 
in.  Still  greater  are  the  number  who  are  subject  to  dis¬ 
orders  of  moral  judgments,  and  act  from  mistaken  prin¬ 
ciples.  This,  as  has  been  said  before,  does  not  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  conscience.  There  can  really  be  no 
error  of  conscience,  if  but  reasonableness  prevail;  and  a 
proper  sense  of  tact.  More  justly  may  the  blame  be  put 
on  the  reason  and  the  judgment.  According  to  Hutche¬ 
son,  moral  judgments  do  not  themselves  possess  moral 
quality,  as  right  and  wrong,  but  intellectual  quality,  as 
true  or  false,  correct.  How  much  error  are  these  then 
likely  to  fall  into,  if  so  many  mistaken  ideas  of  the  world 
have  been  shaped  by  ignorance.  The  fact  that  a  thousand 
confused  notions  prevail  in  the  uneducated,  does  not  the 
less  take  from  the  operation  of  conscience  within  them. 
But  too  often  it  is  a  source  of  misconduct  and  guilt,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  misinformation  and  false  belief.  It  is  only 
through  fallibility  that  certainty  in  intellect  and  morals 
is  discovered  after  all.  Nevertheless  conscience  cannot 
be  educated;  it  exists  of  itself  or  it  does  not,  to  a  very 
noticeable  extent,  whereas  the  conscience  in  presenting 
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the  self-evident  truth,  unlike  the  understanding,  is  un¬ 
erring. 

Ever  since  the  Greeks  began  their  investigations,  it 
was  known  that  the  same  general  truths  are  common  to 
all  men,  and  the  disputes  arose  from  the  application  of 
them  to  particular  cases.  Feeling  peculiar  to  self  plays 
a  great  part  in  influencing  conduct.  Dispositions  differ. 
Cherished  inclinations  greatly  shelter  false  generaliza¬ 
tions  usurping  the  moral  law.  What  a  man  inclines  to  do 
he  generally  forces  himself  to  think  right. 

Superior  to  prejudice  rises  moral  obligation  in  its 
grandeur.  Wisdom  may  choose  it  at  all  times,  cherish¬ 
ing  it,  obeying  it.  Such  a  love  of  its  dictates  rises  above 
fortune.  “His  blessedness,”  says  Spinoza,  “is  not  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  virtue,  but  his  virtue  itself.  He  rejoices 
therein,  not  because  he  controls  his  passions;  contrari¬ 
wise,  flnite  things  have  no  power  over  him.”  Duty  is 
warred  against  not  only  by  the  forces  inimical  to  pru¬ 
dence,  but  occasionally  by  prudence  itself.  It  obliges  us 
in  our  search  for  happiness  not  to  infringe  on  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others.  How  far  we  should  make  contributions 
in  a  positive  way  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellows  is  less 
definitely  settled,  but  this  is  none  the  less  an  obligation  in 
those  who  have  the  ability.  Christian  duty  is  sometimes 
superior  to  prudence,  and  points  the  way  to  general  ame¬ 
lioration. 

It  may  well  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  prudence  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  maintain 
social  obedience.  At  all  events,  self-love  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  society.  To  the  pure 
self-seeeker  posterity  weighs  as  nothing.  Nor  would 
self-love  easily  allow  of  that  temporary  expenditure  that 
is  repayed  by  the  affection  of  others.  A  certain  amount 
of  generosity  is  necessary  to  reap  this  kind  of  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  average  man  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  pruden¬ 
tial  and  the  sympathetic.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  man 
of  highest  character.  Both  elements  are  present,  but 
neither  very  powerful.  Many  are  to  be  found  prudential 
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in  the  extreme  with  little  sympathy.  The  ordinary  man 
has  only  a  moderate  share  of  both.  The  performance  of 
moral  obligation  is  secured  in  part  by  the  self-regarding 
motives,  and  in  part  by  the  sympathetic  or  generous  im¬ 
pulse,  which  prompt  a  certain  amount  of  abstinence  from 
injury  and  self-sacrifice.  Still,  how  neutral  a  portrait  of 
the  perfect  man  is  this.  Moral  perfection  becomes  the 
more  admirable  by  the  contrast  of  the  active  Christian 
with  the  average  self-seeking  citizen.  Kant  describes 
duty  as  the  necessity  of  an  act,  out  of  reverence  for  law. 
Moral  law  is  universal  and  must  be  abiding.  Subjective 
hindrances  such  as  prudence  must  disappear  in  the  per¬ 
fect  nature,  even  when  the  aoing  of  it  ceases  to  become  a 
pleasure,  if  we  justly  regard  the  harmony  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

The  categorical  call  of  duty  cannot  be  negative.  Not 
thou  shalt  not,  but  thou  shalt,  is  both  a  call  against  evil 
doing,  and  an  incentive  to  righteousness.  Were  a  code 
of  ethical  law  to  be  drawn  up  it  would  neceessarily  be 
negative,  even  though  the  subjective  principles  were  ‘‘not 
unfit  to  be  elevated  into  the  rank  of  law  in  a  system  of 
universal  moral  legislation,”  as  the  great  German  says. 
Such  positive  obedience  to  the  moral  law  or  to  duty,  is  not 
as  commonly  expressed,  irksome.  This  sense  of  restraint 
is  due  to  a  failure  to  adjust  our  knowledge  of  law  with  our 
disposition  to  act  upon  it,  and  is  really  unreasonable  as 
anything  can  be.  Thought  and  impulse  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  otherwise  we  should  go  astray,  without  a  guid¬ 
ing  principle  in  life  except  obedience  to  them.  In  obeying 
this  law  do  we  find  happiness,  the  truest  happiness,  not 
the  temporary  satisfactions  of  sense,  that  turn  out  in  the 
long  run  to  be  against  the  grain,  if  exclusively  pursued. 

In  asking  whether  conscience  is  altogether  the  result 
of  a  belief  in  God  we  need  not  posit  a  reasoned  belief  in  a 
supreme  Power.  On  refiection  we  find  ethical  facts  of 
such  supreme  importance  to  the  race,  that  we  have  to  as¬ 
sume  the  synthetic  power  of  a  Divine  Will.  In  looking 
over  the  field  of  history  and  human  existence  in  its  evolu¬ 
tion  we  see  a  divine  plan  working  itself  rationally,  com- 
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pletely.  Metaphysics  then  finds  the  origin  of  moral  laws 
in  the  will  of  God,  even  though  man  creates  his  own 
standards.  We  are  moments  in  the  self-realization  of 
the  Infinite,  but  not  lost  to  Him.  Man  is  his  own  law¬ 
giver  in  the  moral  sphere,  as  he  cannot  be  in  the  physical 
or  intellectual  realm.  Mind  is  subject  to  its  limitations, 
as  the  body  is  bounded  by  its  environment,  but  as  to  the 
moral  law  in  its  operation,  man  is  at  liberty  to  obey  it 
without  being  under  strict  compulsion.  Nature  thwarts 
and  punishes.  But  man  is  superior  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  cosmic  process.  There  is  a  growing  schism  between 
the  moral  world  and  the  physical,  and  it  is  crossed  by 
the  conception  of  God,  though  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  can  be  nothing  more  than  relative  approxima¬ 
tion  towards  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Divine. 

Religion  does  offer  much  assistance  in  resolving  the 
contradictions  of  ethics.  It  offers  the  most  inspiring  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  problems  of  morality  and  existence,  in 
a  practical  life.  All  duties  become  due  to  the  highest  and 
ideally  perfect  Person,  and  to  men  and  His  children  as 
the  sons  of  God.  All  doing  right  is  interpretable  as  loyalty 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  being  true  to  the  Son  of  God. 
To  do  right  in  the  sight  of  an  impersonal  and  unattain¬ 
able  ideal  is  well  nigh  impossible.  In  order  to  give  this 
view  a  rational  basis,  we  must  identify  the  ground  of  mo¬ 
rality  with  the  world-ground,  or  order  of  nature,  looking 
upon  the  Creator  as  the  source  of  the  moral  law,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  moral 
ideal  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Only  a  conception 
such  as  this  can  give  any  direction  to  life,  can  sum  up  all 
knowledge,  all  faith,  all  hope. 

The  problem  of  conscience  is  answered  by  the  New 
Testament.  In  Christ  the  purpose  and  being  of  God  are 
incarnated,  and  in  Him  is  the  revelation  of  the  personal 
life  of  the  Eternal.  Nowhere  else  is  there  sure  footing 
for  an  authoritative  social  conscience  than  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  the  revelation  of  the  fundamental  life  as  a  self¬ 
communicating  good.  The  principle  of  individuality  is  a 
plausible  one.  The  thought  of  judgment  hangs  upon 
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some  creative  goodness.  Were  He  to  remain  just  a  meta¬ 
physical  absolute,  He  would  remain  prisoned  in  His  own 
infinity.  Something  nearer  to  common  life,  quickening 
and  touching  it,  is  necessary  to  give  it  coherence.  There 
is  no  final  reason  why  we  should  become  sanctified,  unless 
God  somehow  reveals  Himself  as  a  creator.  Human 
feeling  about  the  nature  of  the  good  is  clarified  by  the 
conception  of  the  Christ.  Incarnate  in  Him,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  proves  itself  as  altogether  personal  and  out¬ 
going,  creative  and  redemptive,  in  whose  purpose  dwells 
and  energizes  the  will  of  the  Absolute,  in  whose  perfect 
person  nothing  is  incoherence  and  waste. 

It  was  Jesus  alone  who  felt  and  saw  and  knew  that  this 
comprehensive  source  and  environment  of  nature  and  of 
man,  cannot  be  itself  less  than  personal, — so  he  gave  to 
it  the  personal  name  of  Father,  and  revealed  to  mankind 
that  the  doing  of  the  Father’s  will  to  all  our  fellowmen. 
His  children,  is  the  open  secret  of  the  blessed  life.  The 
Christian  life  is  based  upon  devout  acceptance  of  the  will 
of  the  Father  and  the  universal  good  which  it  includes,  as 
the  very  principle  and  substance  of  one’s  own  thought  and 
action.  This  is  an  essential  element  in  our  Christian 
faith,  and  covers  our  whole  life,  guiding  us  in  the  many 
perplexing  facts  of  conduct  which  confront  us  daily,  as 
well  as  figuring  in  the  upward  progress  of  society,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  entire  world-ground. 

The  net  result  of  theological  thought  is  that  while  God 
in  His  absolute  existence  must  remain  to  us  a  fathomless 
mystery,  we  come  nearest  to  the  truth  when  we  think  of 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Jesus  took  upon  Him 
the  laws  and  limitations  of  the  human  lot  and  thus  be¬ 
came  man  in  order  that  He  might  lift  us  to  God.  Through 
Him  we  learn  that  we  are  children  of  God,  and  that  we 
are  to  live  this  life  with  the  consciousness  that  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world  is  one  with  goodness  as  its  aim.  This  oneness 
and  goodness  has  its  parallel  in  the  reason  and  righteous¬ 
ness  that  struggle  for  expression  in  our  own  moral  and 
spiritual  life. 
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Were  human  development  normal  there  would  be  no 
need  of  conversion.  But  man  is  endowed  with  that  mi¬ 
raculous  element  of  freedom  and  individuality.  And 
what  is  spiritual  freedom  ?  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  and 
in  its  truest  application,  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  This  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  negative  sense.  Spiritual 
freedom  as  the  crowning  glory  of  spirit  involves  reason 
and  conscience  which  have  become  interrelated,  which  is 
free  through  its  own  energy,  through  devotion  to  the 
truth,  through  resisting  and  thwarting  temptation.  The 
essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power,  power  to  do  right 
as  power  to  avoid  error  when  the  lower  forces  of  our  be¬ 
ing  beckon  on.  God  creates  and  puts  forth  the  facts  of 
the  spiritual  order.  It  is  God's  end  to  make  us  free,  and 
He  can  only  work  through  our  freedom.  To  appreciate 
the  divine  order  we  must  open  our 'minds  to  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  through  faith  alone  that  we  can  see  the  inspi¬ 
ration  which  guides  the  rational  life,  else  we  should  be 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  sense  and  convenience  alone. 
Divine  grace  and  help  are  needed  by  all  and  by  all  alike. 
The  ought-to-be,  authoritative,  imperious  ought-to-be, 
stares  us  in  the  face  and  condemns  the  is.  Otherwise 
man  is  not  subject  to  the  dictates  of  fate,  but  works  out 
his  salvation  under  divine  guidance. 

More  and  more  in  the  course  of  the  long  experimental 
period  of  man's  trial  it  has  been  made  plain  that  true  faith 
far  from  being  in  hostility  to  freedom,  cannot  survive 
without  it.  There  can  be  no  genuine  freedom  without 
faith.  God's  blessedness  is  not  in  having  everything  set¬ 
tled  beforehand,  but  in  the  feeling  of  His  eternity,  and  the 
final  security  of  his  purpose.  If  mankind  found  them¬ 
selves  from  birth  to  death  in  a  settled  state  of  security 
and  happiness  without  any  solicitude  or  thought  of  their 
own,  being  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  into  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  distress  by  carelessness,  or  the  folly  of  passion, 
through  bad  example,  the  treachery  of  others,  or  the  de¬ 
ceitful  appearance  of  things,  we  should  not  by  any  means 
look  to  our  future  interests,  as  all  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  mechanical  God.  Our  present  existence  can  in  no 
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wise  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  moral 
goveniment  of  a  most  wise  Governor. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  ethics  promulgated 
by  Jesus.  It  has  transformed  the  moral  world,  and 
changed  the  face  of  civilization.  His  morality  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  moral  law.  But  this  perfect 
order  of  morality  issues  from  a  personality  distinguished 
by  divine  tact.  He  taught  mankind  to  live  soberly,  right¬ 
eously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  in  expectation  of 
the  future  judgment  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of 
this  moral  system  of  nature,  and  He  set  us  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  that  we  should  follow  His  steps.  The  transcendent 
power  of  His  personality  lies  in  His  absolute  sinlessness, 
as  by  His  devotion  to  an  active,  working  sense  of  the 
right.  He  has  furnished  us  with  a  perfect  ideal,  and  those 
who  strive  in  a  measure  toward  His  sublimest  virtues 
have  always  said  that  what  they  have  done  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  solely  by  the  aid  of  His  grace  and  solely  by 
the  imitation  of  His  example. 

His  teaching  is  marked  by  a  tone  of  absolute  authority. 
“Ye  have  heard  what  I  said,— what  I  say  unto  you.^’ 
This  centered  in  the  two  great  truths  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  from  the  latter 
has  sprung  every  application  of  morals.  The  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  law  is  always  enforced  by  His  personality. 
In  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  the  infallible  rule 
for  right  action,  the  true  standard  of  weight  and  measure 
for  every  thought  and  action  of  man. 

Christ  Jesus  saw  in  every  human  being  a  mind  which 
might  wear  His  own  brightest  glory.  His  utterances  al¬ 
ways  praise  the  best  in  human  nature  and  express  in  the 
form  of  parables  true  comfort  for  the  devout.  The  moral 
life  is  elevated  by  Him  above  all  external  formulas  and 
precepts  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  moral  law,  so  that  each 
personality  is  fed  with  the  strength  which  is  of  Him.  The 
perfect  ideal  in  all  its  fullness  is  to  be  realized  by  all.  He 
does  not  lay  down  the  law  in  precise  and  set  terms.  It 
does  not  exist  in  striking  individual  sayings  to  be  memo¬ 
rized.  The  spirit  that  fills  all  the  teachings  with  a  living 
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power  is  new  and  great,  though  it  is  simple.  His  char¬ 
acter  daily  contemplated  becomes  a  source  of  overflowing 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  creates  a  gentle  and  peaceable 
disposition.  It  creates  freedom  from  perplexity,  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  right,  insight  into  the  best  that  is  in  life. 

St.  Paul  says  in  effect  that  every  human  being  is  bound 
by  the  moral  law  of  his  nature,  a  law  written  in  his  heart, 
and  is  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  small  still  voice 
within,  which  speaks  to  him  and  enables  him  to  judge 
•with  more  or  less  certainty  between  right  and  wrong. 
And  it  becomes  a  thousand  fold  true  when  it  is  applied  to 
Christians,  who  cannot  plead  ignorance,  and  cannot  say 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the  law  of  God  is,  and  what  it 
demands. 

Conscience  is  that  part  of  man’s  nature  which  not  only 
enables,  but  to  a  certain  extent  compels  him  to  judge 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  It  is  that  principle  vdthin  him 
which  approves  or  disapproves,  not  only  of  his  own 
thoughts,  words  and  actions,  but  of  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  other  men.  It  operates  as  well  with  reference 
to  the  past  and  future  as  to  the  present.  It  cognizes  not 
only  individual  man,  but  human  nature.  It  pronounces 
concerning  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  one  person,  at  one  time  or  place,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  or  universally.  Such  briefly  expressed  is  consci¬ 
ence  y  in  the  amplest  sense  of  the  term. 

All  without  reference  to  creed  have  the  light  within, 
feeble  and  flickering  perhaps,  but  sufficient  in  any  in¬ 
stance  to  keep  from  entire  darkness.  They  have  the 
moral  faculty  which  bears  witness  in  cases  where  right 
and  wrong  are  in  question,  and  which  condemns  them 
when  they  have  gone  against  this  light  within,  and  justi¬ 
fies  them  when  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have 
been  in  accordance  with  it.  Though  the  punishment  of 
its  transgression  when  the  conscience  is  blunted,  is  not 
directly  severe,  there  is  a  balance  or  compensatory  effect, 
which  operates  on  the  soul  of  the  transgressor.  Chris¬ 
tians  learn  what  are  the  laws  which  bind  the  conscience. 
Though  supreme  for  each  individual,  conscience  is  by  no 
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means  an  infallible,  unerring  guide,  and  its  deci¬ 
sions  may  be  reviewed.  For  spiritual  life  and  advance¬ 
ment  it  is  essential  continually  to  strive  as  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  did,  “to  have  always  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  toward  God,  and  toward  men'’ ;  and  also 
that  with  all  their  efforts,  and  all  their  care,  they  may, 
through  ignorance  and  error,  transgress  the  laws  of  God, 
and  under  the  plea  of  conscience,  do  many  things  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  right. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  man  who  chooses  or  i^ 
persuaded  to  give  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  use  of  another  man,  though  in  so  doing  he  must 
if  need  be  stifle  every  whisper  of  conscience.  He  must 
become  a  member  of  a  religious  or  political  society  whose 
head  he  binds  himself  to  obey  instantly,  blindly,  and  with¬ 
out  question  for  a  moment.  No  matter  what  the  com¬ 
mand  may  be,  no  matter  if  it  be  even  an  infamous  com¬ 
mand,  he  pledges  himself  to  yield  instant  obedience,  to  do 
whatever  is  ordered,  no  matter  what  it  be.  Then  another 
instance  is  the  man,  who  in  self  sufficiency  sets  up  what 
he  calls  conscience,  as  if  it  were  impossible  ever  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  as  if  able  to  justify  whatever  he  may 
fancy  to  say  or  do.  He  has  no  rule  for  his  guidance  but 
what  he  pleases ;  the  only  law  he  cares  for  is  such  as  he 
sees  fit  to  approve,  and  he  ma^es  the  plea  of  conscience  as 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  shocking  outrages  of  the  day 
upon  decency  and  propriety,  or  the  violation  of  the  plain¬ 
est  commandments.  Such  are  extreme  cases,  in  the  one 
in  which  it  is  utterly  strangled,  and  in  the  other  elevated 
into  the  supreme  judge  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Most  persons  are  satisfied  to  go  on  through  life  with¬ 
out  much  if  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  conscience,  and 
with  at  times  a  feeling  of  self -approbation.  They  are 
satisfied  with  gliding  along  in  the  current.  They  may 
not  be  guilty  of  gross  vices,  and  even  possess  good  in¬ 
stincts.  They  may  manifest  a  commendable  spirit  of 
charity  and  are  largely  interested  in  progress.  But 
though  God  has  given  them  a  conscience  it  does  not  seem 
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much  to  concern  them.  They  do  not  take  care  to  inform 
themselves  of  its  obligations,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  laws 
which  bind,  control,  and  guide  conscience  aright,  as  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  is  however  no  excuse 
for  men  in  general,  and  they  can  find  no  answer  for  cul¬ 
pable  ignorance  and  wilful  neglect,  when  they  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Others  on  the  other 
hand  honestly  and  sincerely  desire  to  have  the  obligations 
of  conscience  conform  to  the  will  of  God;  will  embrace 
everything  just,  right  and  true,  but  they  are  aware  that 
the  Bible  does  not  go  into  details.  The  great  principles 
of  action  are  expressed  in  letters  of  living  light,  as  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  to  the  thousand  instances  which  occur  in 
daily  life,  where  men  must  decide  for  themselves  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  in  this  application  is  to  be  found  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Christian's  state  of  mind.  Good 
men  differ  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  or  are  allowed  to 
do,  in  the  many  cases  which  come  before  them  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  action.  And  these  differences  extend  to  the 
most  absurd  cases,  and  are  too  many  and  palpable  to  men¬ 
tion.  These  many  instances  seem  to  prove  that  consci¬ 
ence  is  by  no  means  an  infallible,  absolutely  safe  guide. 
Conscience  is  no  such  light  to  prove  sufficient  in  all  cases, 
being  liable  to  error  and  perversion.  Conscience  can  be, 
as  it  has  been  in  every  age,  made  the  plea  for  fanaticism, 
persecution,  cruelty,  crime  and  outrage.  Then,  too,  a 
man  may  have  a  consciousness  of  obligation,  and  desire 
sincerely  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  discharge  such  obliga¬ 
tion,  he  may  do  something  wrong,  while  his  motive  is 
good.  This  fact  is  taken  into  account  by  every  judge  on 
the  bench,  and  is  a  positive  common  law  principle.  In 
fact  the  oath  has  value  only  as  stamping  the  belief  of  the 
one  who  swears.  He  may  swear  to  what  is  wrong,  and 
yet  be  held  guiltless  of  perjury,  the  law  holding  him  only 
to  accountability  for  his  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  a  man  may  swear  to  what  is  right,  and  ab- 
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solutely  true,  though  he  thought  in  his  own  heart  the 
facts  were  wrong  and  false ;  and  this  oath  will  constitute 
perjury,  because  he  swore  contrary  to  his  belief,  even 
though  the  facts  were  true.  It  seems  then  that  intention 
and  motive,  which  is  a  prime  moral  quality,  may  carry 
the  doer  into  wrong.  How  much  needed  then  is  light  on 
the  path;  that  clear  judgment  and  sharpened  mind  which 
will  weigh  consequences  with  tact. 

Prof.  Ladd  rebukes  the  Christian  whose  conscience  is 
cultivated  to  so  fine  a  point,  that  action  and  positive  de¬ 
cision  become  extremely  difficult  even  on  trivial  occa¬ 
sions.  Conscience  is  meant  for  service  and  guidance 
rather  than  for  constant  self-examination,  hesitancy,  and 
acute  sensitiveness.  A  hearty,  reasonable  energy,  sound 
in  its  tolerance,  which  seizes  upon  actions  with  healthy 
aggression  and  unfailing  tact,  is  more  fitted  for  life's 
needs.  Moral  tact  will  save  many  useless  qualms  and  em¬ 
barrassments  and  delays.  Moral  tact  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  seeing  of  the  world  and  society,  joined 
to  a  disciplined  mind  and  character.  It  is  not  triflingly 
scrupulous  of  every  word,  or  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  a 
neighbor  just  a  shade,  or  of  entering  into  relations  which 
are  new  and  hence  likely  to  be  not  so  carefully  squared 
to  it  as  the  more  familiar  relations.  Moral  tact  does  not 
have  to  think  hard ;  it  sees  without  an  obscuring  medium 
of  fog.  It  goes  ahead,  and  trusts  to  find  the  right,  if  ex¬ 
perience  makes  for  hesitancy.  It  is  evident  that  a  con¬ 
science  well  trained  will  utter  itself  with  greater  prompt¬ 
ness,  and  energy,  and  precision,  than  one  that  is  not. 

How  is  conscience  a  'priori,  a  portion  of  man's  nature 
not  acquired  through  experience,  a  direct  gift  of  God 
which  is  bom  with  the  soul,  directly  related  to  the  divine 
nature,  independent  of  experience,  of  time  and  condition, 
a  pure  ray  from  the  Infinite,  like  the  soul  coming  from 
God  (which  is  its  home)  amid  trailing  clouds  of  glory, — 
partaking  of  His  benign  attributes?  This  faith  and  hope 
and  secret  knowledge,  and  certainty  that  what  we  do  has 
something  ultimate  about  it ;  that  right  and  fitness,  which 
distinct  from  our  personality  lies  back  of  reason  and  will. 
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leads  us  to  a  condition  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
in  the  light  of  all-comprehending  wisdom,  such  as  we  med¬ 
itate  of  God.  Moral  certainty  accompanies  the  highest 
freedom,  and  is  entirely  opposite  from  blind  fate.  Re- 
tionality  and  freedom,  such  as  we  may  consider  the  acts 
of  God,  are  balanced  qualities.  Rationality  is  bound  to 
no  law  except  the  law  of  its  own  nature,  and  hence  can¬ 
not  be  properly  said  to  be  fated  to  obey  its  own  nature, 
since  mechanism  is  not  involved. 

Of  the  moral  quality  which  conscience  presupposes,  our 
notions  are  as  simple  as  the  perception  of  space  and  time. 
Human  relations  and  acts  are  the  content  of  morality, 
but  they  are  not  the  moral  consciousness  or  conscience 
itself.  This  knowledge  is  primitive,  first  hand,  and  intu¬ 
itive.  It  is  an  immediate  knowledge  by  the  spirit  of  the 
quality  of  its  own  states.  Without  such  perception,  mo¬ 
rality  would  be  like  an  eye  without  light.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  highest  possible  stage  of  being.  For  it  every¬ 
thing  else  was  made.  Nothing  conditions  the  spirit 
above  the  conscience.  It  is  the  good  seeing  the  su¬ 
preme  good  of  man,  and  is  hence  limited  by  nothing  out¬ 
side  it.  Everything  subordinate  and  nothing  superior  to 
conscience,  proclaim  it  to  be  a  most  wonderful  force  in  the 
universe.  The  human  constitution  itself  speaks  for  the 
wondrous  moral  law  that  was  proclaimed  on  Sinai  four 
thousand  years  ago,  and  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the 
Mount.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep. 

Rockwood,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LITURGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GEN¬ 
ERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  REV.  R.  MORRIS  SMITH,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  October  No.  1917.) 

THE  PROVISIONAL  LITURGY  OF  1864. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  1864,  at  York, 
Pa.,  the  “Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Liturgy,  presented  printed  copies  of  the  Liturgy, 
as  prepared  by  the  Committee,  which  were  on  motion  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  members  of  the  Convention.” 

Dr.  Schmucker  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Liturgy.  This  report  is  entirely  too  lengthy  to  be 
embodied  here  in  full.  Only  the  salient  points  are  there¬ 
fore  given.  The  Committee  met  soon  after  their  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1862,  effected  an  organization, 
and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  agreed  upon  the  method  of 
procedure.  The  General  Synod^s  Liturgy  was  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  the  new  Liturgy  was  to  be  constructed, 
and  other  Liturgies  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  consulted  and  used.  Only  one  form  for  each 
Act  was  to  be  prepared.  Wherever  difference  of  doctri¬ 
nal  opinion  existed,  Scripture  passages  were  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  “without  comment.”  In  accordance  with  these  princi¬ 
ples,  a  Sub-committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  new 
Liturgy.  The  Sub-committee  consisted  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  Chairman;  Dr.  S.  Sprecher,  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohl- 
man.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Krotel.  The  day 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  at  York,  Pa., 
the  whole  committee  was  to  meet  and  act  on  the  report  of 
the  Sub-committee.  The  report  also  specifies  in  detail 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  committee  and  closes 
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as  follows :  '‘We  close  our  report  with  the  remark,  that 
in  this  Liturgy  the  system  of  rubrics  was  prepared  en¬ 
tirely  for  this  book,  and  is  designed,  by  presenting  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  to  the  ministers,  how  these  exer¬ 
cises  shall  be  conducted,  and  to  the  people  on  the  proper 
mode  of  attending  on  them,  in  order  that  greater  uni¬ 
formity  and  activity  may  be  secured  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Of  the  forms  themselves,  the  largest  portion  is 
taken  from  the  former  Liturgy  of  the  General  Synod,  the 
next  largest  portion  from  the  Pennsylvania  Synod^s  Eng¬ 
lish  Liturgy,  others  from  the  New  York  Liturgy,  and  a 
few  from  the  forms  of  Dr.  Seiss.  In  all  these  forms 
various  improvements  have  been  attempted  in  the  phrase¬ 
ology,  many  long  sentences,  which  were  difficult  to  be 
read  in  public,  have  been  divided  and  remodeled,  into  two 
and  sometimes  three  sentences.  On  Baptism  a  new  form 
has  been  prepared  embodying  an  argument  for  pedo-bap- 
tism;  on  ordination  also  a  similar  original  addition  has 
been  made,  and  throughout  the  whole  an  increase  of  de¬ 
votional  and  practical  character  has  been  aimed  at.^' 

The  fate  of  this  “Provisional  Liturgy”  is  presaged  in 
the  following  action:  “Whereas,  so  important  a  meas¬ 
ure  as  the  adoption  of  a  new  Liturgy  for  the  Church 
should  not  be  taken,  until  after  the  most  careful  and  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  therefore.  Resolved,  That  the  new  Lit¬ 
urgy  prepared  and  printed  by  the  Committee  be  referred 
to  the  District  Synods  and  Churches  for  examination  and 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  whom  the  action 
of  the  several  Synods  shall  be  submitted,  which  commit¬ 
tee  shall  adjust  and,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  har¬ 
monize  said  action;  and  report  the  same  to  the  General 
Synod;  and  also  to  make  any  amendments  which  their 
judgment  may  approve.”  Committee:  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
D.D.,  S.  Sprecher,  D.D.,  T.  Stork,  D.D.,  H.  N.  Pohlman, 
D.D.,  J.  G.  Morris,  D.D. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  held  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1866,  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  again  offered 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Liturgy.  He  again  re¬ 
counted  the  conditions  under  which  the  committee  ap- 
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proached  their  work,  referred  to  the  action  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  referring  the  matter  to 
the  District  Synods  for  examination,  suggestions,  &c.,  and 
in  appointing  a  committee  of  five  to  whom  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Synods  should  be  submitted,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  by  saying :  “We  regret  to  say,  that 
not  in  a  single  instance  did  any  such  proposed  alterations, 
either  verbal  or  real,  reach  your  committee.  We  know 
also  that  some  of  the  synodical  committees  gave  the  work 
but  little  attention,  especially  in  regions  where  a  Liturgy 
is  rarely  used.  Of  one  thing  your  committee  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  that  unless  we  build  upon  the  labors  of  our  prede¬ 
cessors,  unless  we  hold  fast  to  this  selection,  making 
whatever  further  amendments  may  be  deemed  necessary,, 
many  years  will  elapse  before  the  Church  will  be  at  rest 
on  this  sub  jet,  or  have  a  good  Liturgy.  The  majority  of 
our  Synods  are  decidedly  opposed  to  any  increase  of  li- 
turgic  forms,  beyond  what  are  contained  in  this  selection ; 
and  as  this  consists  of  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  forms  in  all  the  Liturgies  in  use  among  us,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  individual  could  compose  an  original 
one  better  than  these  or  that  half  as  many  Churches  or 
Synods  would  be  willing  to  receive  it.” 

The  committee  then  submitted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

1.  ^'Resolved,  That  the  General  Synod  first  hear  the 
reports  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  Synods,  if  they 
have  any  to  make. 

2.  ^'Resolved,  That  the  Synod  hear  the  Liturgy  read, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  exercises  of  public  worship  on  the 
Lord^s  Day  are  concerned. 

3.  **Resolved,  That  the  Synod  now  give  the  committee 
suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Liturgy, 
if  deemed  necessary. 

4.  “That  with  these  instructions  the  committee  be  re¬ 

quested  to  make  such  further  improvements  in  the  work 
as  they  may  deem  proper . 

6.  “The  book _ be  styled  the  Provisional  Liturgy, 

and  the  ministers  be  authorized  to  introduce  it  for  trial 
in  their  Churches.” 
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This  report  '‘was  accepted  for  further  action.”  Dr. 
Schmucker's  “Provisional  Liturgy”  was  never  adopted  by 
the  General  Synod.  The  action  taken  at  a  later  session 
was  as  follows : 

‘'Resolved,  That  the  Liturgic  Committee  be  continued, 
and  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto  Rev.  Drs.  Brown,  Hay, 
and  Conrad,  with  instruction  to  complete  the  form  of 
Public  Worship  for  the  Lord's  Day,  as  soon  as  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  publish  a  provisional  copy  of  the  same,  for  the 
use  of  the  Church.” 

“Resolved,  That  the  committee  improve  the  Liturgy, 
and  refer  it  to  the  next  General  Synod.” 

Whether  the  last  resolution  refers  to  the  General 
Synod's  old  Liturgy,  or  to  the  “Provisional  Liturgy”  is 
difficult  to  state.  Liturgical  matters  were  in  a  rather 
chaotic  condition  at  this  period.  It  was  well  that  the 
General  Synod  did  not  adopt  Dr.  Schmucker's  “Provis¬ 
ional  Liturgy.”  Something  better  was  in  store  for  the 
General  Synod  a  few  years  later. 

A  copy  of  this  “Provisional  Liturgy”  is  before  the 
writer.  It  embraces  124  pages,  and  is  divided  into  16 
sections  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Order  of  exercises  for  the  Public  Worship 
of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Section  11.  Public  Worship  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Section  III.  Ecclesiastical  Festivals. 

Section  IV.  Other  Festivals.  For  Days  of  General 
Humiliation,  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  appointed  by  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  civil  authority. 

Section  V.  Baptism. 

Section  VI.  Confirmation. 

Section  VII.  Lord's  Supper.  (Two  forms). 

Section  VIII .  Solemnization  of  Marriage. 

Section  IX.  Installation  of  the  Church  Council. 

Section  X.  Ordination  to  the  Gospel  Ministry. 

Section  XI.  Licensure  of  Candidates. 

Section  XII.  Installation  of  a  Pastor. 

Section  XIII.  Form  for  the  Excommunication  of  In¬ 
corrigible  Sinners. 
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Section  XIV.  Laying  of  a  Corner-stone. 

Section  XV.  Consecration  of  a  Church. 

Section  XVI.  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

The  first  section  is  divided  as  follows:  I.  A  volun¬ 
teer  Anthem,  Chant  or  other  piece  by  the  Choir,  if  there 
be  any.  II.  Scriptural  Benediction,  Salutation  or  In¬ 
vocation.  III.  Reading  the  Confessional  Prayer;  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  either  the  Creed  or  the  Decalogue. 
IV.  Reading  the  Scriptures.  (Baptism  of  children,  if 
any) .  V.  Announcement  and  Reading  of  the  first 
Hymn.  (If  the  previous  exercises  were  performed  at 
the  desk,  the  minister  now  ascends  the  pulpit) .  VI.  Ex¬ 
temporaneous  General  Prayer.  VII.  Reading  of  the 
second  Hymn.  VIIL  Sermon.  IX.  Closing  Prayer. 
X.  Collection  and  Notices.  XL  Closing  Hjrnin  and  Dox- 
ology.  XII.  Benediction. 

Ample  material  is  provided  for  these  different  parts. 
In  the  Third  Article  of  the  Creed,  we  note  the  expression, 
^^the  holy.  Catholic  or  universal  Church”  followed  by  a 
‘‘comma.” 

When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in 
1868,  the  subject  of  the  liturgy  had  evidently  become  one 
of  considerable  annoyance.  The  Committee  of  five  (5) 
appointed  in  1864,  and  supplemented  in  1866  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Drs.  Brown,  Hay,  and  Conrad,  reported  “on  the 
form  of  public  service.”  The  report  was  tabled,  and  the 
Committee  discharged.  But  the  liturgical  question  could 
not  be  thus  easily  disposed  of ;  for  immediately  “a  motion 
was  made  that  a  Liturgical  Committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed,  to  prepare  a  form  of  worship  for  Sabbath 
morning  service,  and  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism, 
so  that  the  pastors  may  have  it  in  their  hands  at  an  early 
day.”  This  motion  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to 
read:  '‘Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  and  that  the  President 
name  the  members  thereof  at  his  convenience.”  This 
motion  prevailed  and  the  follo^ving  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed:  Rev. -L.  E.  Albert,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  Stork,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler. 
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THE  LITURGY  OF  1869. 

The  labors  of  this  Committee  seemed  to  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  delegates  to  the  next 
Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1869.  Their  report, 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stork,  (so  far  as  Orders  of  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Worship  were  concerned) ,  was  received, 
amended  on  various  points,  adopted,  and  ordered  pub¬ 
lished.  We  have  here  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
'^Washington  Service,”  and  still  used,  with  modification, 
however,  in  many  of  our  Churches.  The  following  parts 
constituted  this  "Order  of  Morning  Service.”  I.  Introit. 
II.  Gloria  Patri.  II.  Confession  of  Sin  ending  with  the 
Kyrie.  IV.  Apostles'  Creed.  V.  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
VI.  Hymn.  VII.  Reading  of  Scriptures.  VIII.  Prayer. 
IX.  Hymn.  X.  Sermon.  XI.  Closing  Prayer. 
(Lord's  Prayer).  XII.  Hymn.  XIII.  Benediction. 
The  "Introit”  of  this  Service  was  a  series  of  sentences, 
selected  from  different  Psalms,  rather  than  a  number  of 
verses  taken  from  the  same  Psalm. 

The  "Evening  Service”  contained  the  following  parts : 
I.  Four  "Invitatories,”  each  ending  with  the  Gloria 
PatH,  II.  Hymn.  III.  Scriptures.  IV.  Prayer.  V. 
Hymn.  VI.  Sermon.  VII.  Lord's  Prayer.  VIII. 
Doxology.  IX.  H3rmn.  X.  Benediction. 

That  the  Committee  in  arranging  the  two  "orders” 
above  given,  depended  largely  upon  the  "Provisional  Lit¬ 
urgy”  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  is  plainly  evidenced  upon  a  close 
analysis.  However,  they  made  some  valuable  additions 
and  changes.  The  additions  were  the  Gloria  Patri  after 
the  opening  sentences,  the  Kyrie  after  Confession  of  Sin 
and  Prayer,  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  following  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  Second  Form  of  "Invitation  to 
Confession”  in  the  "Provisional  Liturgy”  became  the  first 
in  this  service.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  which  in  the  "Pro¬ 
visional  Liturgy”  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  Confes¬ 
sional  Prayer,  was  removed  to  its  more  logical  position, — 
the  conclusion  of  the  Closing  Prayer. 

The  Liturgy  of  1869  was  the  first  approximation  to 
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anything  resembling  a  historical  Order  of  Service  since 
the  organization  of  the  General  Synod.  But  it  was  only 
the  beginning.  Brighter  days  were  coming.  Even  the 
“Morning  Service”  underwent  a  gradual  evolution  and 
the  “Evening  Service”  was  considerably  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved. 

At  this  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  prosecute  the  work  of  revision,  so  far  as  th^ 
“Ministerial  Acts”  were  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
was  therefore  instructed  to  “revise  the  present  Liturgy 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting.” 

At  Da3rton,  Ohio,  in  1871,  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  E.  Albert, 
acting  for  the  Committee  reported  that  the  “Committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  Liturgy  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  request  that  Tues¬ 
day  morning  be  set  apart  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
revision,  that  they  may  make  a  final  report  to  this  body.” 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  the  Synod  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  report  “part  by  part,”  consum¬ 
ing  the  time  to  the  hour  of  adjournment;  and  when  the 
matter  was  again  taken  up  at  the  afternoon  session,  the 
subject  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner: 

''Resolved,  That  the  Liturgy  compiled  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  in  part  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  when  completed,  to  a  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  conveniently  located,  who  shall 
carefully  revise  the  whole  work,  and  endeavor  to  make 
the  whole  harmonious  and  worthy  of  our  Church. 

"Resolved,  That  the  more  important  forms,  especially 
those  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  and  those 
for  special  occasions,  be  published  in  the  Lutheran  Ob¬ 
server,  and  candid  and  courteous  criticisms  invited,  and 
that  the  Committee  delay  the  final  revision  until  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  criticisms. 

"Resolved,  That  after  due  time  for  criticism  and  re¬ 
vision,  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  have  the  Liturgy 
published  for  the  use  of  our  Churches.” 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution,  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed:  Rev.  S.  Sprecher,  D.D.,  Rev.  I. 
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Magee,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hamma,  Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  and  Rev. 
J.  Swartz,  D.D. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  was  held  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  June  1873.  The  Liturgical  Committee 
reported  “that  according  to  the  instructions  given  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  they  submitted  the  Liturgy  after  its  completion 
to  the  Reference  Committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Synod.  This  Committee  after  a  general  revision  of  the 
work  of  the  Liturgical  Committee  concluded  that  as  a 
whole  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  recommended  that  some 
one  be  appointed  to  whom  the  entire  compilation  of  a  lit¬ 
urgy  should  be  entrusted.  In  accordance  with  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Liturgical  Committee  requested  Rev.  I. 
Magee,  D.D.,  to  undertake  this  work,  which  was  finally 
done  by  him,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  Commit¬ 
tees.  As  the  Liturgical  Committee  have  neglected  a  part 
of  the  instructions  given  by  the  General  Synod,  they 
would  respectfully  request  a  renewal  of  the  action  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  viz. : 

''Resolved,  That  the  more  important  forms,  especially 
those  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  and  those 
for  special  occasions,  be  published  in  the  Lutheran  Ob¬ 
server,  and  candid  and  courteous  criticisms  be  invited  and 
that  the  Committee  delay  the  final  revision  until  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  criticisms. 

"Resolved,  That  after  due  time  for  criticism  and  revi¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  have  the  Liturgy 
published  for  the  use  of  our  Churches.'’ 

This  report  was  adopted,  the  Committee  continued,  and 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  I.  Magee,  D.D.,  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  1875,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Committee  on  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Liturgy  offered  their  report  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  revision.  In 
1877,  at  Carthage,  Ill.,  the  Committee  reported  the  de¬ 
struction  of  “the  manuscript  upon  which  they  had  spent 
months  of  labor,”  in  the  office  of  The  Lutheran  Observer. 
This  necessitated  the  task  of  doing  the  work  over  again. 
The  work  progressed  nicely  and  the  MS.  was  about  ready 
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to  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  might  ‘‘be  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  at  an  early  day."  When,  however,  the 
Liturgical  Commitee  presented  its  report  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  in  1879,  in  the  shape  of  a  provisional  form  of  a 
“Book  of  Prayer,"  the  whole  matter  was  recommitted 
and  “an  additional  Committee  of  7  appointed,  who  may 
have  six  months  to  offer  suggestions  and  additions"  and 
“on  the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the  Joint  Committee 
they  be  authorized  to  publish  the  work  for  the  use  of  the 
Church."  The  title  “Book  of  Prayer"  in  the  provisional 
form  evidently  did  not  meet  with  favor,  for  it  was  later 
‘‘Resolved,  That  the  book  now  compiled  by  the  Liturgical 
Committee  shall  be  entitled,  ‘The  Liturgy  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Lutheran  Church'  prepared  and  published  by  order  of 
the  General  Synod." 

The  joint  Committee  complied  with  the  instructions 
given,  and,  in  1881,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  presented  their  final 
report,  which  was  adopted  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

THE  COMMON  SERVICE. 

We  now  approach  a  new  era  in  the  liturgical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Synod, — an  era  that,  we  sincerely 
believe,  made  possible  the  action  looking  toward  The 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  It  is  the  era 
of  The  Common  Service. 

On  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  ago,  the  patriarch, 
Muhlenberg,  penned  to  a  friend  the  following  significant 
words :  “It  would  be  a  most  desirable  and  advantageous 
thing  if  all  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregations  in 
the  North  American  States  were  united  with  one  another, 
if  they  all  used  the  same  order  of  service,  the  same  hymn 
book,  and  in  good  and  evil  days  would  show  an  active 
sympathy  and  fraternally  correspond  with  one  another."^ 

With  the  movement  inaugurated  for  a  Common  Ser¬ 
vice,  Muhlenberg's  wish  began  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
present  generation  is  witnessing  more  and  more  such  ful- 

I  Dr.  Mann’s  “Life  of  Muhlenberg,”  pp.  500-501. 
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fillment.  The  first  step  in  this  most  laudable  project  em¬ 
anated  from  the  General  Synod  South,  when,  at  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.,  in  1876,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  then  pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  was  unanimously  adopted:  “Resolved, 
That,  with  the  view  to  promote  uniformity  in  worship 
and  the  strengthening  the  bonds  of  unity  throughout 
all  of  our  Churches,  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Book  of  Worship  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  in  the  United  States 
and  \vith  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Council  in 
America  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  adopting  but  one 
book,  containing  the  same  hymns,  the  same  order  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  liturgic  forms,  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  God  in  all  the  English-speaking  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  United  States.^'  In  1879,  the  General 
Council  resolved  to  co-operate  “provided  the  rule  which 
shall  decide  all  questions  in  its  preparation  shall  be :  ‘The 
common  consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and,  when  there  is  not  an  entire  agree¬ 
ment  among  them,  the  consent  of  the  largest  number  of 
those  of  greatest  weight.'  ”  In  the  same  year,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  assembled  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  ''Resolved,  That 
the  Committee  on  Liturgy  and  the  Committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  be  instructed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  Liturgical  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  South,  and  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Liturgy  and  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  with 
the  view  that  both  these  general  bodies  may  adopt  these 
books  of  worship  in  their  Churches.” 

When  the  General  Synod  convened  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  in 
1881,  the  Liturgical  Committee  embodied  in  its  report 
the  following:  “The  Committee  was  directed  to  corre¬ 
spond  vdth  a  similar  Committee  of  the  General  Synod 
South,  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Liturgy,  that  would 
be  suited  to  the  wants  of  both  bodies.  Such  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  had.  It  was,  however,  found  to  be  too  late 
for  practical  results,  if  the  work  was  to  be  presented  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Synod,  as  was  directed  to  be  done.” 
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The  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  1883,  was  an  important  one  from  the  view-point  of  the 
Common  Service.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  E.  Albert,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  General  Synod  South,  in  reference  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  “Common  Service  Book''  reported  “that  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  would  therefore  recommend 
the  continuance  of  the  old  Committee,  with  a  new  chair¬ 
man,  or  the  appointment  of  an  entirely  new  Committee, 
to  act  with  the  General  Synod  South,  in  the  preparation 
of  such  a  “Service  Book,"  and  report  the  result  of  its  la¬ 
bors  at  the  next  Convention  of  the  General  Synod."  At 
this  meeting  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Horn,  the  delegate  from  the  General  Synod  South  to 
the  General  Synod,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present 
and  conveying  fraternal  greetings.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of 
Minutes  of  the  last  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
South,  on  pp.  29-30  of  which  may  be  found  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  “a  Common  Service  for  all  English-speaking 
Lutherans,"  declaring  its  readiness  to  co-operate  on  the 
basis  of  the  “common  consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  Lit¬ 
urgies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."  This  communication 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  whose  logical  chairman  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  now  a  member  of  the 
General  Synod.  We  are,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  adoption  of  the  follovdng  resolution : 
'^Resolved,  That  we  hail  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
outlooks  of  our  Church  in  America,  the  prospect  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  Common  Service  for  all  English-speaking  Luth¬ 
erans.  And  that  believing  such  a  service  to  be  feasible 
upon  the  generic  and  well-defined  basis  of  the  ‘common 
consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,'  we  hereby  declare  our  readiness  to  labor  to  this 
end,  and  to  unite  with  the  General  Synod  South  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  in  any  judicious  movement  to  accomplish  it." 
That  the  Liturgy  adopted  in  1881  did  not  meet  with  gen¬ 
eral  favor  appeared  when  a  petition,  signed  by  fifty-five 
ministers,  was  presented,  “requesting  the  appointment  of 
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a  Committee  to  prepare  an  order  of  service  and  liturgical 
forms  more  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  than  the  Liturgy  at 
present  authorized  by  the  General  Synod.” 

To  this  petition  the  following  answer  was  returned : 
Whereas,  This  Synod  has  heard  with  much  interest 
the  petition  of  fifty-five  ministers,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  the  liturgy  authorized  by  this  body  at  its  last 
convention  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and 
expressing  also  a  desire  for  a  book  more  in  harmony  with 
historic  Lutheran  books  of  worship,  and  enunciating  more 
clearly  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and 

Whereas,  This  Synod  has  already  entered  into  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  with  the  Southern  General  Synod, 
looking  to  the  preparation  of  a  Common  Service  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  all  English-speaking  Churches ;  and 

“Whereas,  The  present  indications  are  that  no  order 
of  public  worship  and  forms  for  ministerial  acts  would  be 
acceptable  to  other  bodies  invited  to  unite  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  common  service,  that  would  not  be  conformed 
to  the  order  and  method  recognized  by  the  consensus  of 
the  standard  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the  Church  in  Europe 
and  America ;  and 

“Whereas,  This  Synod  is  not  aware  that  any  students 
of  the  subject  in  this  body  have  yet  outlined,  in  writing, 
of  appropriate  literary  excellence,  a  well-defined  ideal  of 
such  a  book ;  therefore, 

'‘Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time  to  prepare  a  new  liturgy. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  advised 
to  keep  on  hand  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  last 
Liturgy. 

“Resolved,  That  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  project 
of  a  common  service  for  all  English-speaking  Churches, 
the  attention  of  the  District  Synods  be  called  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  and  giving  shape  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  sentiment  among  our  brethren. 

“Resolved,  That  this  Synod  hereby  suggest  to  the  min¬ 
isters  possessing  a  liturgic  spirit,  and  gifted  with  a  style 
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of  writing  characterized  by  scholarly  excellence,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  liturgical  subject, 
and  the  outlining  of  well-matured  forms,  and  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  papers  or  periodicals  with  a  view  to  aiding 
ministers  and  people  in  forming  clearer  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  way  may  be  prepared  to  constitute 
the  future  committee  to  represent  this  body  in  a  joint 
committee  of  all  the  bodies  that  may  unite  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  Common  Service  and  Liturgy.’" 

The  Committee  on  ‘‘Common  Service  Book”  was  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows :  Rev.  G.  U.  Wenner,  Rev.  C.  A.  Stork, 
D.D.,  Rev.  A.  C.  Wedekind,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad, 
D.D.,  Rev.  M.  Valentine,  D.D. 

No  liturgical  student,  and  particularly  no  student  of 
the  “Common  Service”  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Synod,  which  met  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1885.  The  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  General  Synod’s  Committee  on  the  “Common 
Service”  embrace  no  less  than  12  pages  of  finely  printed 
matter.  The  report  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Wen¬ 
ner.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  material  from 
this  report  that  should  enter  into  an  outline  as  is  here  at¬ 
tempted.  The  whole  report  should  be  embodied.  This, 
however,  is  manifestly  impossible.  Justice  to  the  breth¬ 
ren  instrumental  in  compiling  “The  Common  Service” 
requires  that  we  here  once  again  name 

THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

For  the  General  Synod.— -G.  U.  Wenner,  M.A.,  Chair¬ 
man;  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.D.,  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  A.  C.  We¬ 
dekind,  D.D.,  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D. 

For  the  General  Synod  South. — E.  T.  Horn,  M.A., 
Chairman;  T.  W.  Dosh,  D.D.,  S.  A.  Repass,  D.D. 

For  the  General  Council. — C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D., 
Chairman;  John  Kohler,  M.A.,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  S. 
Laird,  M.A.,  B.  M.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  A.  Spaeth,  D.D.,  C.  F.  Welden,  M.A. 

Of  this  magnificent  array  of  talent,  only  two  are  with 
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US  to-day, — Revs.  G.  U.  Wenner,  D.D.,  and  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stork,  D.D. 

The  report  contains  a  “Preface’^  detailing  some  facts 
which  have  become  history.  With  reference  to  the  basis 
on  which  the  Joint  Committee  met  and  began  its  labors, 
we  are  rightfully  informed  that  “there  was  no  room  for 
the  private  views  and  preferences  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  nor  were  they  called  upon  to  compose  a  ser¬ 
vice  which,  in  their  opinion  might  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  times.  The  more  difficult  task  was  set  for  them,  to 
present  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form  the  essential  parts 
of  the  service  as  they  were  universally  recognized  by  the 
Reformers,  and  to  place  upon  record  the  undisputed  facts 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  Lutheran  Order  of  Service.”  The 
report  also  embodies  what  the  Committee  called  the 

j  PRELIMINARY  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  That  the  result  of  our  labors  must  be  referred  to 
the  bodies  we  represent. 

2.  That  we  dare  make  no  service  binding  on  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  and  that  no  part  of  a  service  should  be  used 
any  longer  than  it  serves  to  edification. 

3.  To  furnish  the  full  Lutheran  Service  with  all  its 
provisions  for  all  who  wish  to  use  it. 

4.  That,  if  at  any  time  or  place  the  use  of  the  full  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  desired,  it  is  in  entire  conformity  with  good 
Lutheran  usage  to  use  a  simpler  Service,  in  which  only 
the  principal  parts  in  their  order  are  contained. 

“The  Normal  Service”  is  outlined,  the  various  parts  ex¬ 
plained,  many  of  the  sources  indicated,  rubrical  directions 
noted,  and  permissive  variations  stated.  “The  Order  of 
Morning  Service”  is  given  in  full,  as  is  also  “The  Even¬ 
ing  Service.” 

The  report  of  the  General  Synod’s  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  liturgical  documents  it  has  fallen 
within  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  peruse.  Although  a 
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generation  has  passed  away  since  first  offered,  it  would 
be  space  well  utilized,  were  the  greater  part  of  the  report 
reprinted  in  the  Quarterly.  The  necessity  of  the  un¬ 
bending  rule  under  which  the  Joint  Committee  performed 
its  task, — “the  common  consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  lit¬ 
urgies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,” — is  justified  because  of 
the  “widely-divergent  sentiments  with  reference  to  the 
purpose,  the  scope  and  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice”  in  the  mind  of  each  member  of  the  Committee,  so 
that  if  they  had  not  been  bound  by  the  rules,  each  one 
would  “have  presented  a  new,  and  doubtless  excellent  lit¬ 
urgy  of  his  own,  instead  of  one  old  one  which  embodies 
the  essential  features  of  a  service  used  always,  every¬ 
where  and  by  all  Lutherans.”  This  result  was  attained 
“not  without  a  painful  sacrifice  of  personal  views  and 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  every”  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  correlation  and  significance  of  the  Service  are 
beautifully  introduced  in  these  words :  “The  Service  as 
here  presented  is  not  a  mere  concatenation  of  the  various 
parts  of  public  worship  without  reference  to  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  It  represents  a  historical  growth,  the 
roots  of  which  extend  far  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
whose  development  through  the  Christian  centuries  could 
have  been  possible  only  because  it  served  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  Christian  heart  and  the  worshipping  con¬ 
gregation.”  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Order  is 
also  pointed  out  in  that  “it  emphasizes  the  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary.”  Ob¬ 
jections  that  would  in  all  probability  be  urged  against  the 
service  are  anticipated  and  tersely  refuted.  Our  “right 
of  using  the  liturgy”  is  splendidly  vindicated,  reasons  ad¬ 
duced  for  the  use  of  such  a  Service  by  Lutherans,  and  so 
strongly  is  the  Committee  convinced  that  the  normal  Lu¬ 
theran  Service  is  before  them  in  their  labors  that  they  do 
not  believe  any  “Committee  can  ever  be  appointed  which 
can  possibly  bring  in  a  report  on  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  Liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that  will 
vary  in  essential  matters  from  the  one  which  they  here 
present.”  Looking  back  over  the  liturgical  history  of 
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the  past,  and  conscious  of  the  liturgical  heritage  into 
which  they  had  come,  is  it  any  wonder  the  Committee 
closes  its  report  thus: 

“After  so  many  years  of  anxious  waiting  and  effort,  the 
time  has  come  when,  forgetting  the  prejudices  of  the 
past,  we  should  make  a  determined  and  faithful  effort  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  substantial  unity  of  our 
Church.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  in  addition, 
the  following  resolution,  “without  a  single  dissenting 
voice” :  ''Resolved,  That  the  General  Synod  has  learned 
with  great  satisfaction  that  its  committee  of  conference 
with  the  committee  of  the  General  Council  and  General 
Synod  South  for  the  arrangement  of  a  Common  Order  of 
Service  for  English-speaking  Lutherans,  has  reached  a 
harmonious  and  unanimous  agreement  with  those  com¬ 
mittees;  that  it  approves  of  the  work  of  the  committee, 
submitted  to  us,  and  that  the  Committee  be  continued 
with  instructions  to  finish  the  details,  and  also  be  author¬ 
ized  to  publish  the  completed  service  for  the  use  of  the 
churches,  provided  the  other  two  bodies  adopt  it.”  It 
must  have  been  an  inspiring  moment  and  the  General 
Synod  expressed  its  feeling  when  the  brethren  arose  and 
sang  “Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,”  etc., 
and  the  President  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska,  in  1887,  the  Committee  was  able  to  report  its 
work  about  completed  and  ready  for  publication  within 
a  brief  time.  The  report  also  gives  an  insight  as  to  the 
method  of  carrying  out  details  and  states  that  “The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  work  is  a  service  which,  while  it  allows 
considerable  liberty  of  action  in  its  use  and  admits  of  va¬ 
riation  wherever  the  consensus  does  not  prescribe  uni¬ 
formity,  is,  in  its  essential  features,  the  historic  service  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.”  The  Committee  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  the  question  of  “Ministerial  Acts”  had 
frequently  been  raised,  but  authority  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  general  bodies  was  not  within  their  scope.  The 
request  of  the  General  Council  that  the  Joint  Committee 
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issue  “an  authorized  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  Luther's  Small  Catechism"  is  referred  to,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  General  Synod  will  favorably  endorse 
such  a  step.  Not  only  was  this  step  endorsed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  but  it  also  instructed  the  Hymn  Book  Pub¬ 
lishing  Committee  “to  publish  in  all  future  editions  of  the 
Book  of  Worship  and  the  Book  of  Worship  with  Tunes 
the  Order  of  Service  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  adopted  by  the  three  General  Bodies."  Provi¬ 
sion  was  also  made  for  the  publication  of  the  Common 
Service  in  “the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages." 

In  1889,  the  General  Synod  met  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Valentine  presented  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Common  Service  Committee.  The  resig¬ 
nation  was  accepted.  That  the  Common  Service  would 
experience  no  opposition  was  an  ideal  too  Utopian  to 
dream  of.  That  the  General  Synod  would  loyally  stand 
by  it  is  a  matter  that  reflects  its  wisdom.  Considerable 
discussion  was  provoked  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
“Washington  Service"  and  “The  Common  Service."  The 
matter  was  Anally  adjusted  by  the  following  resolutions: 

''Resolved,  That  the  H5rmn  Book  Publishing  Commit¬ 
tee  be  instructed  to  publish  in  all  future  editions  of  the 
Book  of  Worship  and  the  Book  of  Worship  with  Tunes, 
the  Order  of  Service  authorized  in  1869  and  subsequently 
amended,  as  well  as  the  Order  of  Service  authorized  in 
1887,  the  Common  Service. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Service  in  use  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Common  Service  shall  have  equal  place  with  the 
Common  Service,  and  that  this  action  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  being  unfriendly  to  the  Common  Service." 
“A  memorial  from  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod, 
asking  that  the  Common  Service  as  published  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  in  the  Book  of  Worship  be  changed  in  the 
preface,  in  some  rubrical  directions,  in  punctuation  of 
the  Creed,  and  position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  service,  in  such  way  as  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  copy  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee"  was  answered 
by  the  adoption  of  “the  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
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mon  Service  as  printed  in  the  Book  of  Worship,  remain 
unchanged.” 

The  Committee  details  the  progress  of  their  labors, 
states  that  the  “copy”  for  the  German  Service  had  been 
given  to  the  Hymn  Book  Publishing  Committee,  deems 
“the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  a  common  form  of 
Ministerial  Acts  and  a  common  book  of  worship  for  the 
three  General  Bodies”  inexpedient,  approves  “the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Council  concerning  inviting  all 
other  Lutherans  who  use  the  English  language,  to  unite 
with  the  three  Bodies  in  the  work”  of  translating  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther^s  Small  Catechism, 
notes  the  death  of  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  a 
member  of  the  General  CounciFs  Committee,  and  author¬ 
izes  the  publication  of  the  full  text  of  the  Commandments 
in  the  translation  of  the  Catechism. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Synod  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in 
1891,  and  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  1893,  furnished  very  little 
material  in  the  Committee’s  report  except  a  statement  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  translation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Small  Catechism,  and  the  congratula¬ 
tory  fact  that  “At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
Wernersville  in  September  1892,  the  entire  work  was  re¬ 
vised  and  completed.  At  this  meeting  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  the  representatives  of  the  General  Synod,  the  General 
Council,  the  United  Synod,  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  and 
the  English  Synod  of  Missouri.  The  Norwegian  and  the 
Icelandic  Synods  were  also  represented  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  All  branches  of  the  English-speaking  churches  of 
the  Lutheran  faith  were  thus  represented  in  the  work, — 
the  first  instance  of  actual  co-operation  among  all  the  Lu¬ 
theran  bodies  using  the  English  tongue” 

That  some  of  the  brethren  regarded  the  Common  Ser¬ 
vice  as  too  lengthy  became  apparent  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
1893,  when  the  following  action  was  taken  on  an 

ABRIDGED  COMMON  SERVICE. 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Common  Service  Committee  be  in- 
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structed  to  prepare  an  abridged  form  of  the  Common 
Service  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  desire  to  use  the 
full  service,  that  two  active  pastors  be  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  this  instruction,  that 
the  abridged  service  when  prepared  be  printed  on  leaves 
that  can  be  laid  in  our  Hymnals  or  Hymn  Books  for  pres¬ 
ent  use,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  General  Synod  two 
years  hence,  it  being  understood  that  this  action  shall  in 
no  way  affect  the  present  status  of  either  service.”  The 
President  was  directed  to  appoint  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Albert, 
D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Common  Service  Committee. 

At  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1895,  the  Committee  presented 
an  ''Abridged  Common  Service,”  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  having  the  assistance  of  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Dun¬ 
bar,  D.D.,  and  T.  C.  Billheimer,  D.D.,  two  active  pastors. 
The  Committee  also  reported  the  progress  made  on  the 
preparation  of  "Ministerial  Acts.”  The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted  after  the  passage  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  stipulating  that  the  Abridged  Common  Service  "be 
published  as  heretofore  by  the  Hymn  Book  Publishing 
Committee  through  the  Lutheran  Publication  House  in 
pamphlet  form  and  at  a  nominal  price  for  the  use  of  such 
congregations  as  may  desire  to  use  it.” 

At  this  meeting  the  Resolution  Committee  recommend¬ 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  following:  ''Resolved,  That  the 
Common  Service  Committee  be  authorized  to  modify  cer¬ 
tain  rubrics  of  the  service,  and  to  remove  or  transfer  al¬ 
ternate  forms  of  words  and  music.” 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  entertained  the  General  Synod  in 
1897.  Two  items  only  were  reported  on :  Translation  of 
Luther’s  Catechism  and  Ministerial  Acts.  With  regard 
to  the  former  item,  "substantial  progress  toward  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  version  has  been  made.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
chief  value  of  such  a  new  translation  lies  in  its  being  the 
common  possession  of  English-speaking  churches  of  this 
country,  we-  recommend  that  the  General  Synod  request 
the  Joint  Committee  again  to  revise  its  work  and  to  agree 
upon  a  final  report.”  Action  upon  the  latter  was  defer¬ 
red  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in  writing  the  critical 
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judgment  of  all  who  have  given  thought  and  study  to  the 
matter,  final  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod.” 

In  the  “Report  of  Committee  on  Fraternal  Co-opera¬ 
tion,”  the  fact  was  noted  “That  inasmuch  as  the  United 
Synod  has  asked  the  other  bodies  to  unite  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  common  Book  of  Worship  and  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  has  endorsed  this  request : 

''Resolved,  That  this  Committee  regards  the  adoption 
of  Common  Orders  of  Ministerial  Acts  and  a  common 
Hymn  Book,  in  addition  to  the  Common  Service,  as  very 
desirable.” 

In  the  light  of  to-day  the  following  recommendations 
of  this  Committee  are  very  significant :  “Regarding  the 
overture  made  by  the  General  Council  and  the  United 
Synod  in  the  South,  looking  to  the  compilation  of  a  com¬ 
mon  hymn  book, 

"Resolved,  That  this  Synod  regards  the  proposition 
with  favor,  and  will  do  what  it  can  to  further  the  object, 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  the  issuance  of  a  new  Hymn- 
Book  of  its  own  at  the  present  time. 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Synod  will  look  with  favor 
upon  any  movement  toward  the  preparation  of  Common 
Orders  of  Ministerial  Acts  by  and  for  the  bodies  in  this 
compact. 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  profoundest 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  encouraging  measure 
of  success  He  has  accorded  these  efforts  looking  to  the 
closer  union  of  the  various  bodies  of  our  beloved  Church, 
and  that  we  earnestly  desire  these  efforts  to  be  continued, 
to  the  end  that  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Luther  may,  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  dwell  together  in  the  closest 
fraternal  fellowship  and  love.” 

The  1899  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  at  York, 
Pa.,  brings  us  a  definite  report  from  the  Common  Service 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  “Translation  of  Luther's 
Catechism,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  met,  revised  its  previous  work  and  agreed  upon  a  final 
report.” 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  “this  translation  be 
now  approved  by  the  General  Synod  and  used  in  all  its 
future  publications  of  the  Small  Catechism  in  English.^' 
So  far  as  “Common  Acts  and  Hymn  Book’"  were  con¬ 
cerned  the  Committee  could  offer  nothing  definite.  “The 
Liturgical  Portion  of  the  Hymn  Book”  awaited  the  orders 
of  the  Hymn  Book  Publishing  Committee.  Forms  for 
Seventeen  “Ministerial  Acts”  were  also  presented  by  the 
Committee  and  the  dissent  of  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  reference  to  certain  Forms  noted.  After  the 
authorization  of  a  few’  changes  in  several  of  the  Forms, 
the  report  was  adopted.  The  Committee  received  in¬ 
struction  “to  include  in  Ministerial  Acts  a  Form  for  the 
dedication  of  Bells,”  and  to  prepare  a  “Preface”  to  these 
Acts. 

In  1901,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
mon  Service  was  able  definitely  to  announce  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministerial  Acts;  but  definite  results  had  not 
yet  been  attained  in  the  preparation  of  “a  common  book 
of  Ministerial  Acts  as  well  as  Hymn  Book.^  However, 
a  substantial  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  is  manifest,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  that  a  continuance  of 
this  fraternal  relation  and  common  work  is  desirable, 
since  the  results,  though  not  to  be  expected  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  are  full  of  promise  for  the  interests  of  our 
growing  Church.” 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  all  future  Eng¬ 
lish  editions  of  Luther^s  Small  Catechism  use  the  1899 
translation ;  that  “the  Hymn  Book  Publishing  Committee 
publish  the  German  translation  of  the  General  Synod 
Catechism  as  prepared  by  the  German  Catechism  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  that  an  English-German  edition  be  pub¬ 
lished.” 

In  1903,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Common  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  embodied  in  its  report  the  “Statement  of  the  Joint 
Committee,”  in  which  the  work  accomplished,  so  far  as 
Ministerial  Acts  and  a  Hymnal  were  concerned,  is  noted. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Hymn  Book  was  reported  com¬ 
pleted,  but  final  approval  was  not  asked.  The  request  of 
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the  United  Synod  in  the  South  to  be  permitted  to  publish 
the  Hymnal  for  its  own  use  was  granted.  The  following 
resolutions  of  importance  were  adopted : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod,  General  Council,  and  United  Synod  South  on  One 
Service  Book  and  Hymnal  be  requested  to  print  the  Com¬ 
mon  Service  in  the  simplest  form,  with  necessary  rubrics, 
prefaces,  etc.,  thrown  as  largely  as  possible  into  foot¬ 
notes,  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  worshipper,  but  to  enable 
the  stranger  at  once  to  use  the  service,  and  to  discover  its 
simplicity  and  beauty  as  a  form  for  the  public  worship  of 
God.” 

''Resolved,  That  they  be  requested  to  enrich  the  Col¬ 
lects  by  adding  such  other  Collects  as  shall  increase  their 
variety  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  adaptedness  to  the 
various  situations  and  needs  of  the  Christian  life.” 

In  1905,  the  Committee  had  but  little  to  report  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  except  its  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  and  a  few  other  matters  of  minor 
importance.  The  Kansas  Synod,  however,  presented  the 
following:  ‘Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Order  of  Wor¬ 
ship  for  public  services  is  the  peer  of  any  similar  service 
extant,  we  hereby  memorialize  the  General  Synod, 
through  our  delegates  to  the  next  Convention,  to  unite 
with  other  Lutheran  bodies  that  have  co-operated  in  the 
compiling  of  the  Common  Service,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
common  music  also  for  the  Common  Service.”  This  was 
referred  to  the  proper  Committee. 

In  1907,  the  General  Synod  met  at  Sunbury,  Pa.  The 
report  of  the  Common  Service  Committee  informs  us  that 
"SL  common  book  of  Ministerial  Acts  has  been  considered 
by  the  Committee  and  the  work  has  made  some  progress.” 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  United  Norwegian  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  had  asked  permission  to  be  represented  in 
the  Joint  Committee  as  well  as  to  be  permitted  to  print 
the  Common  Service,  and  that  the  request  was  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  each  of  the  General  Bodies,  and  an 
affirmative  answer  returned.  The  adoption  of  common 
music  for  the  Common  Service  had  not  yet  been  con- 
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sidered,  and  indulgence  was  begged  for  a  little  while 
longer  on  the  matter  of  a  “simplified  service  and  an  en¬ 
richment  of  the  Collects.’’ 

The  following  resolution  was  also  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Common  Service:  “Resolved,  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Common  Service  be  authorized  to  change 
the  words,  ‘He  descended  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,’  found  in  the  Washington  Service,  to  the  historic 
phrase,  ‘He  descended  into  hell,’  as  used  in  the  Common 
Service  in  the  future  editions  of  the  hymnals.”  The 
Committee,  however,  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  “Washington  Service,”  and  so  reported 
at  the  Convention  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1909. 
At  this  meeting  the  Committee  also  presented  the  changes 
made  in  abbreviating  and  simplifying  the  rubrics  of  the 
Common  Service. 

At  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1911,  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
mon  Service,  had  nothing  to  present  to  the  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  a  common  Hymnal,  except  to  state  that  some 
work  had  been  done. 

In  1913,  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  a  similar  report  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  fact  stated  that  the  matter  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Common  Hymn  Book  was  in  the  hands  of 
sub-committees  representing  the  three  bodies  interested. 

The  following  items  from  the  Committee’s  report  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  1915,  are  most  pleasing  and  interesting : 

“It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  report  that  after  some 
years  of  labor  the  Joint  Committee  has  about  completed 
the  Common  Book  for  which  the  churches  have  been 
waiting.  The  Title  adopted  is : 

Common  Service  Book  and  Hymnal 

of 

The  Lutheran  Church 
Authorized  by 

The  General  Synod,  the  General  Council  and  the  United 

Synod  South. 

It  was  resolved  to  print  all  editions  of  the  Common  Ser¬ 
vice  Book  and  Hymnal  from  common  plates.” 
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A  brief  description  of  the  Hymnal  is  given,  informing 
us  that  ‘'the  music  was  chosen  after  a  thorough  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  all  the  tunes  given  in  all  the  metres  in  16 
standard  hymnals  of  all  churches  in  England,  Scotland, 
Canada  and  the  United  States.'^  We  are  also  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  “the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
hymnal  was  very  great  and  justifies  the  hope  that  the 
churches  will  find  it  the  very  best  extant.”  The  “Stand¬ 
ard  Text”  from  which  the  General  Synod  and  the  General 
Council  had  deviated,  was  restored.  The  variations,  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  minor  character,  are  detailed,  and  permission 
asked  to  use  the  word  “Catholic”  instead  of  “Christian” 
in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  “in  order  to  bring  the 
liturgical  usage  of  our  Church  into  harmony  with  our 
time-honored  confessional  usage.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  recommended  by  the 
Committee : 

''Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Common  Service,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Joint  Committee,  be  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  complete  and  prepare  for  publication,  without 
further  reference  to  the  General  Synod,  the  Common  Ser¬ 
vice  Book  and  Hymnal,  and  to  include  in  it  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  such  Ministerial 
Acts  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  proper. 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Synod  approves  of  the 
word  ‘Catholic’  in  place  of  the  word  ‘Christian’  in  the 
Creeds.” 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  adopted,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  not  approved  by  the  Synod. 

The  1917  Convention,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  be  chronicled 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  ever  held  by 
the  General  Synod.  The  Quadri-Centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Reformation  added  its  weight  to  the  importance  of 
the  meeting;  but  that  which  will  ever  characterize  the 
occasion  was  the  action  whereby  the  General  Synod,  the 
oldest  of  the  three  general  bodies,  co-operating  for  many 
years  to  attain  certain  common  objects,  resolved,  when 
similar  action  should  have  been  taken  by  the  other  gen- 
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eral  bodies,  to  become  a  part  of  The  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  When  this  merger  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  the  Lutheran  Church  will  command  a  pres¬ 
tige  and  assume  a  position  impossible  hitherto.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1876,  by  the  General  Synod  South 
(now  the  United  Synod  in  the  South),  looking  toward  a 
Common  Service,  will  be  regarded  by  future  historians 
as  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  this  glorious  super¬ 
structure  of  a  united  Church  has  been  erected. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Service  is  a 
most  gratifying  one, — especially  pleasing  being  its  posi¬ 
tiveness  on  *'The  Common  Service  Book  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.” 

‘This  is  the  title  of  the  new  book  of  worship  for  which 
the  Church  has  waited  long,  and  upon  which  the  Joint 
Committee  has  spent  much  pains-taking  labor,  and  which 
it  believes  to  be  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  in  content  and 
form.  The  Service  Book  will  appear  in  October  and  will 
consequently  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  Quadri-Cen- 
tennial  of  the  Reformation.”  The  report  also  states  the 
various  editions  in  which  the  work  will  appear,  and  their 
“Contents.”  The  present  world-war  has  created  an 
urgent  demand  for  “the  immediate  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  Army  and  Navy  edition  of  the  Common 
Service  Book,  to  contain  a  small  collection  of  parts  of  the 
Service,  the  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Hymns,  with  such  ad¬ 
ditional  material  as  would  be  suitable.”  The  approval 
of  the  General  Synod  was  requested  and  granted. 

The  Committee  was  also  “happy  to  report  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Common  Service  has  reached 
unanimity  as  to  the  several  forms  of  Ministerial  Acts, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  revised,  and  which  will  be 
published  in  due  time.” 

The  Committee  likewise  submitted  the  following: 

''Resolved,  That  the  Common  Service  Committee  be 
hereby  authorized  to  compile  and  prepare  and  cause  to  be 
published,  at  its  discretion,  a  book  of  Ministerial  Acts,  a 
Manual  or  Directory  for  guidance  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
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ters,  a  Manual  of  Prayers,  etc.,  and  also  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  collaborate  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  Joint  Committee  in  such  publications.^' 

Thus  reads  the  history  of  the  liturgical  development  of 
the  General  Synod.  The  writer  needs  not  be  reminded 
that  a  much  more  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement 
could  have  been  given  the  matter  set  forth  in  this  com¬ 
pilation.  By  treating  the  subject  topically  a  readier 
reference  might  have  been  afforded,  perhaps,  than  by 
viewing  it  according  to  the  method  pursued,  but  such  a 
treatment  would  have  demanded  entirely  too  much  space. 
Readers  can  rest  assured  that  practically  every  resolu¬ 
tion  ever  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  a  Liturgy  is  embodied  within  the  compass  of 
this  article,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  official 
Minutes  of  the  General  Synod. 

SpHng field,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  COMMON  SERVICE  BOOK  AND  HYMNAL. 

BY  ELSIE  SINGMASTER  LEWARS. 

The  Church  has  waited  long  for  its  new  Common  Ser¬ 
vice  Book  and  Hymnal.  It  has  waited  both  with  patience 
and  with  impatience,  at  once  anxious  to  possess  its  treas¬ 
ure  and  unwilling  to  hasten  the  constant  and  untiring 
labor  of  those  who  for  years  have  given  unstintedly  their 
time  and  effort.  Of  the  amount  of  labor,  of  the  vexatious 
delays,  of  the  unforseen  difficulties  entailed  by  so  large 
an  undertaking  the  Church  has  for  the  most  part  only  a 
layman's  knowledge,  but  it  is  conscious  that  they  must  be 
many. 

The  three  bodies,  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  United  Synod  in  the  South,  have  not  been 
alone  in  their  desire  to  possess  a  book  representing  a 
higher  standard  in  text  and  music  than  their  earlier 
books.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  all  Church 
Bodies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England  have 
put  forth  revised  and  improved  Hymnals.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  revised  "‘Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modem,”  1904;  the  English  Hymnal,  1909,  (the  High 
Church  Party  in  the  Anglican  Church)  ;  Church  Praise, 
1912,  (Hymnal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England)  ; 
the  Church  Hymnary,  1910,  (a  Common  Hymnal  for  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  etc.).  Worship  Song, 
1905,  edited  by  W.  Garrett  Horder,  chiefly  for  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  pub¬ 
lished  in  1910  “The  Book  of  Common  Praise.”  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  revised  its  H5nnnal 
in  1911.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  completed  the  re¬ 
vision  of  its  Hymnal,  the  text  of  which  was  reported  at 
the  last  General  Convention,  and  the  music  of  which  is 
now  in  preparation. 
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The  new  volume  which  may  well  rank  with  the  Hymnal 
of  any  Church  body  is  in  the  first  place  a  beautiful  one. 
The  gold  lettering,  the  simple  binding,  the  clear  mono¬ 
type  printing  of  the  service,  the  placing  of  the  hymn  as 
a  whole  below  the  music  and  neither  altogether  nor 
partly  between  the  staves,  all  contribute  to  this  effect. 
The  book  is  substantial,  but  not  unwieldly.  Though  it 
contains  two  hundred  pages  more  than  the  Book  of  Wor¬ 
ship,  it  is  very  little  heavier. 

The  arrangement  improves  upon  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  had.  Following  directly  upon  the  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents  and  the  Calendar  of  the  Church  Year  is  placed  the 
Common  Service  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
found  even  by  the  stranger  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
book.  In  the  Book  of  Worship  it  was  to  be  found  after 
diligent  search  as  far  back  as  page  43.  In  the  new  book 
not  even  the  prefaces  have  been  allowed  to  stand  before  it. 

The  rubrics  have  been  greatly  simplified.  Italics  have 
been  omitted  in  the  interest  of  a  clear  page,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  italics  are  a  subordinate  form  of  type,  each  response 
being  indicated  by  a  modified  letter  R,  used  in  liturgical 
printing  to  indicate  Responses.  The  colons  dividing  the 
psalms  are  plainer  than  in  the  old  book. 

Two  settings  of  the  service  are  given.  In  each  there 
are  only  a  few  alternate  forms,  the  alternate  settings  of 
the  Gloria  Patri,  one  for  use  in  Lent,  the  Sentence  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  Hallelujah  in  Lent  and  alternate  Of¬ 
fertory  sentences.  A  few  alternate  forms  have  been  in¬ 
serted  later  in  the  book,  but  every  care  has  been  taken  so 
that  the  service  itself  may  stand  clearly  before  the  eye  of 
the  worshipper  and  be  used  by  him  with  the  greatest 
comfort  and  profit. 

The  first  setting  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus.  Doc.  It  is  based  on  melodies  long 
associated  with  the  English  text  of  the  Liturgy  and  in¬ 
cludes  also  more  modem  settings. 

The  second  setting  contains  the  historic  Plain  Song  set¬ 
tings  used  in  the  Christian  Church  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  The  arrangement  used  is  that  of  Doc- 
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tor  Luther  D.  Reed  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer.  The  two  set¬ 
tings  are  entirely  separate.  By  including  them  both  it  is 
intended  that  a  variety  of  musical  taste  may  be  satisfied. 

Following  the  two  settings  of  the  Service  are  the  In- 
troits,  Collects,  Epistles,  Graduals  and  Gospels  for  the 
Church  Year,  and  the  Invitatories,  Antiphons,  Responso- 
ries  and  Versicles  for  Festivals  and  Seasons,  the  Collects 
and  Prayers,  the  General  Prayers,  the  Psalms,  the  Canti¬ 
cles.  Then  follows  the  History  of  the  Passion  and  two 
special  Orders  of  Service,  one  the  Preparatory  Service, 
the  other  the  Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  The 
General  Rubrics  and  three  Prefaces  complete  the  liturgi¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  volume. 

The  text  of  the  Liturgy  has  been  altered  very  slightly, 
and  this  by  way  of  improvement.^  A  meaningless  sen¬ 
tence  concerning  enemies  has  been  omitted  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Prayer  and  several  welcome  petitions  have  been 
added,  for  missions,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  for 
our  schools  and  homes.  There  is  also  a  permissive  use  of 
the  Gradual,  a  choir  response  sung  after  the  Epistle.  The 
liturgical  appointments  (pages  153-162)  provide  Lessons 
Collects,  Introits,  etc.,  for  all  the  special  Days  (Minor 
Festivals)  in  the  Calendar,  including  those  commemorat¬ 
ing  Apostles,  Evangelists,  etc.,  as  well  as  Reformation, 
Harvest,  Thanksgiving,  etc.  The  number  of  Psalms  has 
been  increased  and  the  full  text  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
for  the  Day  and  the  full  Passion  History  are  given. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Formula  of  Government 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Synod  have  been 
omitted  from  this  music  edition,  but  Luther’s  Small  Cate¬ 
chism  will  be  printed  in  the  word  edition  of  the  book. 

There  are  three  prefaces,  one  originally  printed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Common  Service  in  1888,  explaining  the 
history  of  the  Service  and  its  claim  to  be  “the  Common 
Service  of  the  Christian  Church  of  all  ages,”  and  making 
clear  by  quotations  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  the 
conviction  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that  though  “the  true 

I  The  Exhortation  has  been  omitted  from  the  Communion,  to  which  it 
does  not  belong. 
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unity  of  the  Church  is  not  injured  by  dissimilar  rites”  yet 
that  usefulness  and  tranquility  are  maintained  and  edifi¬ 
cation  served  by  the  use  of  a  common  historic  service. 
The  two  shorter  prefaces  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principles  governing  the  work  of  the  editors  of  the  new 
volume. 

Except  for  those  of  the  authors  and  composers  of 
hymns  and  music  no  names  appear  on  the  volume.  Now 
that  the  Common  Service  has  for  thirty  years  served  to 
edify  an  increasingly  large  number  of  our  congregations 
until  its  use  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  it  seems 
that  any  account  of  the  new  edition  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  those  who  prepared  it.  The  commit¬ 
tee  whose  report  was  gratefully  accepted  in  1888  con¬ 
sisted  of  G.  U.  Wenner,  D.D.,  A.  C.  Wedekind,  D.D.,  F.  W. 
Conrad,  D.D.,  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  and  M.  Valentine,  D.D., 
of  the  General  Synod,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  John  Kohler, 
M.A.,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  S.  Laird,  M.A.,  B.  M. 
Schmucker,  D.D.,  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.E).,  A.  Spaeth,  D.D.,  and 

C.  F.  Welden,  M.A.,  of  the  General  Council,  and  E.  T. 
Horn,  M.A.,  T.  W.  Dosh,  D.D.,  and  S.  A.  Repass,  D.D.,  of 
the  United  Synod  in  the  South.  Those  who  builded  upon 
the  foundation  thus  laid  and  have  given  us  not  only  a 
Common  Service  beautifully  represented  but  a  Common 
Hymnal  are  J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.D.,  D.  H.  Bauslin,  D.D., 
J.  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  William  E.  Fischer, 

D. D.,  J.  A.  Clutz,  D.D.,  F.  H.  Knubel,  D.D.,  E.  K.  Bell, 
D.D.,  G.  A.  Getty,  D.D.,  of  the  General  Synod;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  T.  E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  J.  E. 
Whitteker,  D.D.,  E.  F.  Keever,  D.D.,  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus.  Doc., 
L.  D.  Reed,  D.D.,  A.  L.  Steimle,  D.D.,  E.  F.  Bachman, 
D.D.,  C.  M.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Mattes,  Rev.  Paul  Z. 
Strodach,  Rev.  Gomer  C.  Rees,  Rev.  F.  Jacobson,  Ph.D., 
Rev.  M.  E.  Haberland,  Rev.  A.  J.  Reichert,  T.  E.  Benze, 
D.D.,  W.  L.  Hunton,  Ph.D.,  of  the  General  Council,  and  M. 
G.  G.  Scherer,  D.D.,  E.  C.  Cronk,  D.D.,  and  A.  G.  Voigt, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  United  Synod  in  the  South. 

Beside  these,  the  members  of  the  committee  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  work,  a  number  of  others  assisted  in  the 
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earlier  stages  but  died  before  it  was  completed,  among 
them  Doctors  A.  Spaeth,  E.  T.  Horn,  Ludwig  Holmes,  and 
C.  M.  Esbjom.  Doctor  G.  U.  Wenner  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  during  its  whole  history,  except 
for  two  years. 

Returning  to  the  plan  of  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg 
in  the  first  American  Hymnal  of  1786,  the  committee  has 
followed  the  Church  Year  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hymns.  Thus  the  Advent  hymns  come  first.  Each  hymn 
is  printed  as  a  whole,  under  the  music,  but  separate  from 
it,  so  that  its  poetical  form  and  content  may  be  grasped. 
This  arrangement  lifts  the  church  hymnal  to  a  position 
above  that  of  the  elementary  singing  book  or  Sunday 
School  book  where  it  is  proper  that  the  amateur  singer 
should  have  all  the  help  possible.  It  should  also  remind 
the  pastor  or  leader  that  a  great  hymn  is  a  unified  compo¬ 
sition  and  that  it  cannot  have  stanzas  lopped  off  at  the 
end  or  cut  out  in  the  middle  without  injury  to  the  thought. 

The  omission  of  the  doxologies  will  probably  seem  sur¬ 
prising  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
little  used  in  most  Churches,  that  they  are  often  redun¬ 
dant,  that  they  are  very  often  used  simply  from  custom 
or  as  a  matter  of  form  when  they  do  not  fit  the  sentiment 
of  the  hymn.  Bishop  Ken’s  ‘Traise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow”  may  be  found  in  its  original  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  both  his  hymns.  Numbers  449  and  471. 
Many  other  historic  doxologies  are  also  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  hymns  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  translations  from  Latin,  and  in  many  original  English 
hymns. 

In  the  appendix  have  been  placed  a  few  tunes  which, 
though  favorites,  do  not  belong  in  a  hymnal  proper.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  may  be  omitted  from  later  editions. 

Added  to  each  section  of  hymns  is  a  list  of  hymns  of 
similar  character  to  be  found  in  other  sections  of  the 
book.  These  cross  references  greatly  increase  the  list  of 
suitable  hymns  for  each  season  or  occasion. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  indexes,  which  of¬ 
fer  to  the  student  of  hymnology  a  quantity  of  interesting 
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and  valuable  material.  The  Index  of  First  Lines  is  prop¬ 
erly  placed  last  so  that  it  can  be  most  conveniently  found, 
and  preceding  it  are  invaluable  lists  of  authors,  transla¬ 
tors,  composers  and  tunes.  It  is  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  Church  to  trace  to  their  source  the  words  and  music 
which  have  inspired  and  consoled  uncounted  generations 
but  it  is  often  impossible  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
some  transcriber  or  editor  to  find  the  name  of  author  or 
composer  or  the  date  of  the  work.  The  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  indexes  of  the  Common  Service  and  Hymnal  will  be 
used  with  gratitude  by  all  future  Lutheran  and  many 
other  hymnologists. 

In  the  index  of  authors  and  composers  may  be  seen  how 
wide  and  deep  are  the  sources  of  the  book.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  General  Synod  to  observe  that  among  the 
modem  composers  William  E.  Fischer  has  contributed 
the  tune  Laus  Regis,  Norman  W.  H.  Schafer  the  tune  Ec- 
clesia,  and  Harold  Lewars  the  tunes  Adjutor,  Salve  Jesu, 
Septem  Voces,  a  seven-fold  setting  of  the  words  on  the 
Cross,  Vexilla  Regis,  Rorate  Coeli  and  Froebel. 

Of  the  hymns  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  the 
limits  of  a  book  review.  Only  the  finest  judgment  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  hymns  of  the  ages  could 
have  assembled  so  noble  a  collection.  No  hymnal,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  surpasses  it  in  quality  and  serviceableness.  We 
may  point  to  it  with  pride  and  we  may  at  the  same  time 
make  it  our  daily  companion.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  its 
imperfections  are  not  the  fault  of  its  makers.  There  are 
great  tunes  for  which  no  great  words  exist,  there  are 
great  hymns  which  have  no  adequate  tunes.  Transla¬ 
tions  fall  often  far  short  of  the  original  and  those  familiar 
with  the  sonorous  German  of  the  great  chorals  feel  dis¬ 
appointment  when  they  read  them  in  another  tongue.  But 
of  these  and  other  difficulties  we  may  say  that  they  have 
been  solved  as  well  as  human  beings  could  solve  them. 

The  opening  hymn  is  ‘‘0  Come,  0  Come,  Emmanuel,”  a 
composition  of  musical  and  poetical  dignity  and  beauty 
which  since  its  origin  in  the  eleventh  century  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  tongues  and  in  many  lands  the  universal 
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desire  of  mankind  for  ransom  for  sin  and  the  promise  of 
a  Savior.  Here,  also,  in  the  Advent  section,  are  “Wake, 
awake  for  night  is  flying’’  and  “Oh,  how  shall  I  receive 
Thee,”  now  restored  to  their  proper  tunes,  “Lift  Up 
Your  Heads,  Ye  Mighty  Gates,”  and  “Comfort  Ye,  Com¬ 
fort  Ye  My  People,”  hymns  once  cherished  by  all  Luth¬ 
erans  but  long  absent  from  some  of  our  hymnals. 

Beside  the  best  of  the  Book  of  Worship’s  Christmas 
hymns  are  many  others,  both  old  and  new,  some  of  them 
our  neglected  possessions,  some  from  non-Lutheran 
sources.  Here  are  “Good  News  from  Heaven  the  Angels 
Bring,”  by  Martin  Luther,  here  “All  My  Heart  This  Night 
Rejoices,”  and  here  “Christians,  Awake,  Salute  the  Happy 
Morn.”  “Joy  to  the  World”  is  set  to  a  simple  beautiful 
tune  within  the  compass  of  the  average  voice  and  the 
ability  of  the  average  singer.  In  the  Epiphany  section 
“As  with  Gladness  Men  of  Old”  is  set  properly  to  Dix. 

The  Lenten  section  opens  with  a  lovely  setting  of  “0 
God,  I  Love  Thee,  Not  that  My  Poor  Love,”  and  includes 
the  dramatic  “Christian,  Dost  Thou  See  Them?”  set  to 
two  fine  tunes.  “Savior,  When  in  Dust  to  Thee”  has  been 
separated  from  the  light  and  unsuitable  Spanish  Chant 
and  set  to  both  Aberystwyth  and  Wahres  Seelenlicht,  both 
expressing  its  deep  and  solemn  contrition.  Similarly  “Go 
to  Dark  Gethsemane”  has  been  separated  from  Pilot  and 
adequately  set. 

In  the  Easter  section  there  are  many  hymns  long  sung 
elsewhere  but  little  known  to  our  congregations.  Among 
them  are  “Come  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the  Strain,”  the  old 
and  majestic  “The  Strife  is  O’er,  the  Battle  Done,”  and 
“Welcome,  Happy  Morning.”  No  hymn  is  more  welcome 
than  that  for  the  communion  “Deck  Thyself  with  Joy  and 
Gladness”  about  the  words  and  air  of  which  is  written 
one  of  the  great  cantatas  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  “Thine 
Arm,  0  Lord,  in  Days  of  Old”  is  set  to  a  stately  new  tune 
by  Norman  W.  H.  Schafer. 

Among  the  hymns  of  the  Church  Triumphant  has  been 
placed  the  treasured  “For  All  the  Saints  Who  from  Their 
Labors  Rest,”  and  “Stars  of  the  Morning,  so  Gloriously 
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Bright/'  and  among  the  hymns  of  prayer,  praise  and 
thanksgiving  the  ancient  ''The  God  of  Abraham  Praise,” 
"Praise  to  the  Lord  the  Almighty,  the  King  of  Creation,” 
and  "Praise  the  Lord  of  Heaven.”  "My  Hope  is  Built  on 
Nothing  Less,”  a  fine  hymn,  long  joined  to  poor  and  dif¬ 
ficult  music  is  now  set  to  Melita  to  which  are  also  set  the 
words  of  "Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save”  which,  with 
its  plea  for  the  safety  of  those  at  sea,  is  now  sung  over 
the  whole  English-speaking  world,  and  which  every  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  year  is  a  part  of  the  service  at  our  Naval 
Academy.  "0  Morning  Star,  so  Pure,  so  Bright”  is  an¬ 
other  composition  deemed  worthy  by  the  world's  most 
famous  musician  of  forming  the  basis  of  a  great  composi¬ 
tion.  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul”  is  set  to  Martin  in  the 
appendix,  but  in  the  book  proper  it  has  much  worthier 
settings  in  Hollingside  and  Aberystwth.  "My  Jesus  as 
Thou  Wilt”  and  "Sweet  the  Moments,  Rich  in  Blessing,” 
are  no  longer  joined  to  operatic  tunes.  "Come  My  Soul, 
Thou  Must  be  Waking,”  has  been  suitably  set  to  Hayden. 
The  English  composers  have  given  us  new  evening  hymns 
and  reset  some  of  those  whose  words  we  have  long  loved. 

To  the  National  hymns  in  the  Book  of  Worship  are 
added  "God  of  Our  Fathers”  and  "God  the  All  Merciful.” 
For  safety  at  sea  we  have  beside  "Eternal  Father,  Strong 
to  Save,”  "The  Ocean  Hath  no  Danger,”  set  to  touching 
St.  Christopher.  The  Resurrection  section  offers  us  from 
the  lips  and  hearts  of  our  ancestors  "Jesus  Christ,  My 
Sure  Defense,”  and  the  Judgment  section  "Great  God, 
What  do  I  See  and  Hear,”  and  the  magnificent  and  seldom 
sung  "Day  of  Wrath,  that  Day  of  Morning.” 

The  book  proper  closes  with  forty-eight  hymns  for 
children  over  which  both  adult  and  child  may  well  linger 
with  delight.  Here  for  Christmas  are  "Silent  Night,” 
"Come  and  Hear  the  Grand  Old  Story,”  "See,  Amid  the 
Winter's  Snow,”  "Behold,  a  Branch  is  Growing,”  "Joy 
Fills  Our  Inmost  Hearts  To-day.”  "Once  in  Royal  David's 
City,”  "Oh,  Ye  Heavens,  Bend  and  See,”  "There  Came  a 
Little  Child  to  Earth.”  Here  for  other  times  and  sea¬ 
sons  are  "Easter  Flowers  Are  Blooming  Bright,”  "God 
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Spake  My  Child,  God  Spake  to  Thee,''  'T  am  Jesus'  Little 
Lamb,"  “There's  a  Friend  for  Little  Children." 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  any  extended  adverse  criticism 
of  the  Common  Service  and  Hymnal.  There  are  those  in 
all  three  bodies  who  will  miss  a  few  hymns,  or  a  few  con¬ 
junctions  of  hjmins  and  tunes.  There  are  those  who  will 
need  to  be  reminded  that  for  the  sake  of  a  growing  gener¬ 
ation  certain  favorites  of  a  past  poetical  and  musical  taste 
should  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  But  not  many 
faults  will  be  found.  The  size  of  the  committee,  its  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  its 
wide  liturgical  and  musical  knowledge,  and  above  all,  its 
long  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  noble  aims  would 
seem  to  make  it  certain  that  all  debatable  questions  had 
been  considered  and  had  been  wisely  met. 

The  Common  Service  and  Hymnal  is  finished,  but  it  has 
not  yet  achieved  its  purpose  and  will  not  achieve  it  until 
it  has  lifted  thousands  of  voices  in  prayer  and  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  The  wide  divergence  of  our  liturgical  and 
musical  theory  and  our  liturgical  and  musical  practice 
has  often  been  a  source  of  mortification.  Here  is  the 
remedy.  These  hymns  are  not  the  easily  learned,  easily 
forgotten,  worthless  compositions  of  a  revival  song  book ; 
they  are  the  tried  and  proved  support  of  generations  of 
believers,  beautiful  in  form,  rich  in  content,  everlasting. 
The  hymns  lose  nothing  if  we  do  not  sing  them,  they  will 
continue  to  be  sung  and  to  console  and  uplift  long  after  we 
have  passed  on ;  it  is  we  and  our  children  who  will  forfeit 
a  heritage  if  we  neglect  them.  Many  of  them  we  have 
long  left  indifferently  to  strangers.  Let  us  now  make 
them  our  own. 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  UNION  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

LUTHERANISM, 

WITH  PARTICLTLAR  REGARD  TO  A  UNION  BETWEEN  LUTHER¬ 
ANS  AND  REFORMED. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  NEVE,  D.D. 

The  term  union,’’  in  the  history  of  Lutheranism,  has 
always  had  special  reference  to  a  union  between  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Reformed.  However,  there  have  been  other 
union  movements  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
There  were  the  efforts  of  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
so  persistently  prosecuted  by  Charles  V,  to  reconcile  Ger¬ 
man  Protestantism  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.^ 
And  there  is  the  union  movement  between  the  Lutherans 
themselves,  in  America,  of  which  we  are  witnesses  at  this 
present  time.-  These  movements  stand  in  absolutely  no 
relation  the  one  to  the  other.  Our  theme  demands 
the  discussion  of  only  one  of  these  subjects.  It  may 
seem  as  if  it  would  have  been  especially  timely  to  treat 
before  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  of  the 
inter-Lutheran  movement  just  referred  to,  but  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  union  between  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council  and  the  United  Synod  of  the  South 
yet  awaits  final  consummation.  At  this  time  we  shall 
discuss  the  union  movements  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic  calls  for  an  interpretation  of  the  teiTn  ‘‘Re- 

1  These  efforts  began  soon  after  the  diet  at  Worms,  reaching 
their  height  in  the  negotiations  following  the  delivery  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  and  in  the  religious  conferences  which  followed 
the  emperor’s  victory  over  the  Smalcald  Federation,  and  died  in 
their  last  weak  attempt  in  the  Frankfort  Recess  (1558),  without 
having  accomplished  their  object. 

2  The  Norwegian  and  the  more  English  groups  of  synods  each 
have  united  or  are  uniting  into  large  bodies. 
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formed.’^  We  do  not  mean  by  it  the  sisters  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  England  and  in  our  own  country:  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists, 
nor  their  daughters,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christians, 
Quakers  and  so  forth ;  but  we  mean  by  that  term  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed,  as  they  originated  through  the  early  influ¬ 
ences  of  Zwingli  upon  some  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  particularly  upon  the  so-called  Cities  of  Upper  Ger¬ 
many  with  Strasburg,  under  the  guide  of  Bucer,  as  their 
leading  factor.  Then,  further,  we  understand  by  the  term 
"‘Reformed’’  the  followers  of  Calvin  in  the  Palatinate 
(since  1559),  in  Bremen  (since  1562),  in  Anhalt  (since 
1596),  in  Brandenburg  (since  1613)  and  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  that  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  We 
do  not  know  of  union  movements  of  any  importance  be¬ 
tween  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  in  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Belgium,  but  the  first  of  the  movements  of 
which  we  shall  treat  included  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Re¬ 
formed  of  Switzerland  with  the  Church  of  Luther. 

The  endeavors  at  a  union  between  Lutherans  and  Re¬ 
formed  as  they  have  been  in  evidence  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  can  be  divided  into  four  distinctive  movements. 
The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  during  the  lifetime  of 
Luther  with  Bucer  as  the  chief  moving  factor,  and  it 
culminated  in  the  Wittenberg  Concord  of  1536.  The 
second  general  movement  comprises  the  various  so-called 
syncretistic  endeavors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then 
comes,  thirdly,  the  promulgation  of  the  Prussian  Union 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  events 
consequent  upon  this  act.  And  finally  we  have  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  synodical  body  (the  German  Evan¬ 
gelical  Synod  of  America),  established  with  the  aim  of 
uniting  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  one  “Evangelical” 
Church. 

We  shall,  then,  begin  with  that  union  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  was 
bound  to  fail  in  its  object.  Since  only  thirty  minutes  are 
allowed  to  finish  the  discussion  at  this  time  the  writer 
shall  not  aim  at  more  than  to  complete  the  first  chapter. 
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But  it  is  his  intention,  Deo  volente,  to  publish  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  chapters  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  to  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History,  which  has  honored 
him  with  the  invitation  to  read  at  this  hour. 

Note:  It  might  seem  that  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  union  movements  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  should  embrace  the  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Schwabach  Articles  which  were  written  in 
July  or  August,  1529,  by  the  Wittenberg  theologians,^ 
and  that  it  should  especially  include  the  history  of  the 
Marburg  Colloquy.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  what 
we  here  try  to  present  is  not  so  much  an  historical  ac¬ 
count,  but  chiefly  an  appreciation  on  the  basis  of  a  his¬ 
tory  which  is  presupposed  as  known.  We  shall  relate 
only  what  is  characteristic  and  suggestive  of  a  lesson  to 
be  brought  out.  And  interesting  as  the  story  of  the  Mar¬ 
burg  Colloquy  is  in  itself,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 

3  The  traditional  view  has  been  that  Luther,  on  his  way  back 
from  Marburg  (after  Oct.  2nd  and  3rd),  wrote  the  Schwabach 
Articles.  It  was  thought  that  the  more  pointed  character  of  these 
articles,  as  compared  with  those  of  Marburg,  is  an  indication  that 
Luther  regretted  his  very  mild  statements  in  the  Marburg  Articles, 
and  now  took  occasion  to  express  himself  in  stronger  terms,  not 
only  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  also  concerning  Christology  and 
original  sin.  See  Moeller-Kawerau,  Church  History  III,  p.  104 
(1907) ;  Th.  Kolde,  in  Hauck’s  Realencyclopaedie  (R.  E.),  vol. 
XVIII,  2.  But  lately,  after  a  new  investigation  of  documents  in 
the  Weimar,  Ansbach,  Nuremberg,  and  Marburg  archives.  Prof, 
von  Schubert  of  Heidelberg  (Germany)  has  proved  that  these  so- 
called  Schwabach  Articles  were  written  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
Wittenberg  theologians,  Melanchthon  as  the  chief  author,  but 
Luther  co-operating,  had  drawn  up  these  articles,  at  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  basis  for  a  union  between  the 
Lutherans  of  the  North  (Elector  of  Saxony  and  Markgrave  of 
Brandenburg)  and  the  Cities  of  Upper  Germany,  that  had  been 
leaning  to  Zwingli.  They  failed  in  their  object  at  a  convention  at 
Schwabach,  Oct.  i6th,  1529.  The  South  German  Cities  insisted 
upon  a  modification  of  the  statements  concerning  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  to  which  the  Lutheran  side  could  not  agree  “for  conscience 
sake.”  The  reason  that  these  articles  remained  secret  until  1530, 
when  Luther,  at  Coburg,  published  them,  was  because  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  political  document.  Prof,  von  Schubert  first  communi¬ 
cated  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  a  lecture,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  “Society  for  Reformation  Historj'^”  in  Cassel,  1908,  then 
discussed  it  in  a  very  scholarly  treatise  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
“Zeitschrift  fuer  Kirchengeschichte”  (Gotha,  1908),  and  soon  in  a 
book  “Bekeniitnis  bildung  und  Religions-oolitik,”  pp.  280  (Gotha, 
1910).  Cf  article  by  J.  L.  Neve  in  Lutheran  Quarterly  (Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.),  April  1909. 
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in  the  frame  of  the  view  over  the  union  movement  between 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 

t 

whole  it  is  only  preparatory  to  what  was  tried  out  so 
much  more  thoroughly  and  persistently  in  the  Wittenberg 
Concord  of  1536.  If  ever  anybody  labored  for  a  union 
by  compromise  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed  it  was 
Martin  Bucer. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WITTENBERG  CONCORD. 

Literature:  The  works  on  Church  History.  We 
mention:  Kurtz,  14th  ed.  (Leipzig,  1906),  revised  by 
Tschackert  (p.  136,  8).  Kawerau  in  vol.  HI  of  Moeller’s 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Tuebingen,  1907),  pp. 
86ff.,  lOOff.,  124ff.  Koestlin,  Martin  Luther,  5th  ed.,  re¬ 
vised  and  completed  by  Kawerau,  vol.  II,  pp.  326-356; 
576-583  (Berlin,  1903).  The  articles  on  ''Wittenberg 
Concord”  in  the  Realencyclopaedie  (quoted  as  R.  E.),  3rd 
ed.,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  383ff.,  by  Kolde  (cf.  Schaff-Herzog) ; 
in  Meusel,  Kirchl.  Handlexikon,  1st  ed.,  VII,  pp.  285ff. ; 
in  Lutheran  Cyclopedia  p.  545,  by  Jacobs  and  Haas,  (New 
York,  1899).  Planck,  Geschichte  des  protestantischen 
Lehrbegriffs,  vol.  HI,  pp.  337-408.  Heppe,  Die  konfes- 
sionelle  Entwicklung  der  alt-protestantischen  Kirche 
Deutschlands  (Marburg,  1854),  pp.  72ff.,  76ff.  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  1899),  pp. 
525ff.  Seeherg,  History  of  Doctrines,  (Philadelphia, 
1905),  pp.  390ff.  (cf.  p.  350).  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte, 
4th  ed.  (Halle,  1906),  pp.  878,  (cf.  pp.  862ff.)  Fisher, 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  (New  York,  1906),  p.  290. 
See  also  in  R.  E.  the  articles  on  "Bucer”  by  Gruenberg, 
(R.  E.,  HI,  pp.  603ff.),  on  "Marburg  Colloquy”  by  Kolde 
{R.  E.  XII,  248ff.)  ;  Rudelhach,  Reformation,  Luthertum 
und  Union  (Leipzig,  1839),  pp.  365-397,  and  on  "Tetra- 
politana”  by  Mueller  (XIX,  pp.  559ff.)  As  to  original 
sources,  represented  largely  in  the  form  of  monograph- 
ical  publications,  containing  the  correspondence  of  the 
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times,  see  the  enumeration  in  Kolde’s  article  in  the  R.  E. 
(vol.  XXI,  p.  383f.) 

The  union  movements  between  Lutherans  and  Re¬ 
formed  in  the  sixteenth  century  cannot  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  if  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  that  on  the  part  of  Philip 
of  Hessia  and  of  Bucer  as  the  spokesman  of  the  cities  in 
Southern  Germany  (especially  Strasburg)  the  political 
situation  was  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  all  the  en¬ 
deavors  that  led  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord.  We  may  say 
that  these  negotiations  began  in  the  steps  that  were  taken 
preparatory  to  the  Marburg  Colloquy  (October  2nd  and 
3rd,  1529)  and  that,  therefore,  Philip  was  the  father  of 
the  whole  movement.^  His  aim,  together  with  Zwingli, 
was  to  oppose  a  strong  united  front  to  Charles  V  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Germany.  At  the  time  of 
Marburg  and  up  to  the  Augsburg  Diet  in  1530  Philip  had 
been  looking  to  Zuerich  as  the  centre  of  a  contemplated 
coalition.  It  was  Zwingli’s  plan  to  win  Philip  of  Hessia 
and  to  isolate  Wittenberg  (Kawerau,  in  Moeller’s  Church 
History,  III,  p.  104).  This  plan,  Kawerau  points  out, 
had  practically  failed  when  Philip,  at  Augsburg  (1530), 
added  his  signature  to  the  Confession  of  the  Saxons.® 
The  founding  of  the  Smalcald  Federation  (February 
27th,  1530),  finally,  became  the  decisive  factor  that  ren¬ 
dered  impotent  the  political  plans  of  Zwingli,  which,  if 
they  had  been  successful,  would  have  divided  German 
Protestantism  at  a  very  early  date. 

Political  considerations  were  also  shaping  the  actions 
of  the  Lutherans  at  Augsburg.  Zwingli  and  all  that 
leaned  to  him  were  under  the  ban  during  the  days  of 
Augsburg  (1530)  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  of 
Zwingli’s  political  plans  which  m.ade  him  obnoxious  to 
the  emperor;  (2)  because  of  his  symbolic  interpretation 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  was  especially  abhorred  by 
the  Romanists.  Melanchthon,  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  cause  of  the  Lutherans,  or,  more  particularly,  the 

4  Cf.  Kolde  in  R.  E.  on  “Marburger  Religionsgespraech,”  XII, 
249,  loff- 

5  Ibid.  p.  io8;  cf.  ii6,  117. 
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cause  of  his  elector®  did  not  risk  to  meet  Bucer  person¬ 
ally  while  at  Augsburg,  because  of  the  latter^s  associa¬ 
tion  with  Zwingli  in  the  past.  And  because  of  their 
leaning  to  Zwingli  most  of  the  Cities  of  Upper  Germany 
were  not  permitted  to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion.^ 

After  the  adjourning  of  the  Augsburg  Diet  the  cities 
of  Upper  Germany®  found  themselves  in  a  precarious 
situation.  In  case  of  attack  by  the  emperor  they  would 
be  the  first  to  be  overrun.  They  saw  that  their  salvation 
was  in  the  direction  of  a  union  with  Wittenberg.  In 
April  1532  these  cities  joined  the  Smalcald  Federation  by 
subscribing  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  along  with  their 
own  Confessions  which  they  were  not  asked  to  renounce. 
This  joining  of  the  Smalcald  Federation,  however,  did 
not  mean  a  religious  acknowledging  of  these  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans  by  the  Lutherans.  To  bring  about  a  confessional 
union  which  at  the  same  time  would  strengthen  the  po¬ 
litical  ties  was  the  task  to  which  Martin  Bucer  devoted 
himself  with  an  indefatigable  zeal. 

Of  what  kind  was  the  union  that  Bucer  was  aiming  at? 
He  meant  it  as  a  union  that  should  include  the  Zwingli- 
ans,  and  he  meant  it  as  a  union  by  compromise. 

As  was  stated  already,  the  cities  in  the  South,  with  the 
exception  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen,  had  not  been 
permitted  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession  so  that  Stras- 
burg,  Constance,  Lindau  and  Memmingen  had  to  hand  in 
a  Confession  of  their  own:  the  Tetrapolitana.^  This 
document  in  the  composition  of  which  Bucer  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  they  themselves  characterized  as  being 
‘‘neither  Lutheran  nor  Zwinglian.”^®  This  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  purpose.  The  way  for  a  future  union  with  the  Wit- 
tenbergers  was  to  be  kept  open.  At  the  same  time  it  w^as 

6  Cf.  Neve,  “Lutheran  Symbolics  (Columbus,  O.),  p.  Ssf. 

7  Mueller  in 'R.  E.  XIX,  560,  38,  55;  561,  7. 

8  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  Lindau,  Ulm,  Biberach, 
and  Augsburg  had  not  been  permitted  to  sign  the  Confession  of 
the  Saxons. 

9  See  article  by  Mueller  in  R.  E.  XIX,  560,  54. 

10  Ibidem,  with  reference  to  Dobel,  Memmingen  im  Reforma- 
tionszeitalter,  part  IV,  p.  42. 
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hoped  that  it  would  serve  the  Swiss  as  a  bridge  to  Luth¬ 
eranism.^^ 

It  was  upon  this  basis  (“neither  Lutheran  nor  Zwingl- 
ian”)  that  Bucer  proceeded  with  his  endeavours  at  unit¬ 
ing  the  two  wings  of  Protestantism.  He  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  not  understood  each 
other;  that  the  seemingly  consubstantial  expressions  in 
Luther's  Grosses  Bekenntnis  vom  AhendmahV^  were  not 
intended  to  convey  what  they  seemed  to  teach ;  also  that 
Zwingli  would  be  willing  to  admit  a  positive  gift  in  the 
Supper,  besides  the  mere  symbolical  meaning  of  it.  In 
Strasburg  they  had  always  emphasized  the  presence  of 
Christ's  whole  person  in  the  Supper,  communicating  him¬ 
self  to  the  believers.  The  question  was  now  how  he  could 
induce  Luther  to  abandon  some  of  his  realism,  and  move 
Zwingli  to  add  to  his  signification  theory. 

As  a  key  for  solving  the  difficulty  he  brought  a  phrase 
into  play,  which  he  had  already  employed  in  a  writing  of 
1528  (a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Marburg  Colloquy)  un¬ 
der  the  title  ergleichung  Dr.  Luther^ s  und  seines  Ge- 
genteils  vom  Abendmahl  Christi/*  namely  that  Christ 
was  present  in  a  “sacramental"  way.^^  He  now  spoke  of 
a  “sacramental  presence"  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in 
the  Eucharist.  This  brought  him  nearer  to  Luther.  He 

11  Cf.  Kawerau  in  Moeller,  III,  p.  113;  Mueller  in  R.  E.  XIX, 
564,  4.  Article  XVIII  of  the  “Tetrapolitana  deals  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  is  there  said  “that  in  this  Sacrament  Christ  gives  to 
his  disciples  and  believers  His  true  Body,  truly  to  eat  and  to  drink 
as  a  meat  for  the  souls,  and  for  eternal  life.”  Quoted  by  Kolde  in 
R,  E.  XXI,  561,  43ff.  This  sentence  reveals  the  median  type  of 
teaching  as  it  prevailed  in  Strasburg.  Heppe,  in  “Konfessionelle 
Entwicklung  der  altprotestantischen  Kirche”  (p.  74)  calls  attention 
to  the  avoidance  of  the  phrase  customary  with  Luther  “in  the 
bread”  (in  pane).  But  note  in  the  above  quoted  sentence  especi¬ 
ally  the  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Strasburgers  in  their  subsequent  dealing  with  Luther  namely 
that  the  true  Body  and  Blood  is  received  only  by  the  believers. 
As  to  the  Zwinglianizing  tendencies  with  regard  to  other  articles 
of  faith,  see  Mueller  in  R.  E.  XIX,  p.  561,  49!?.  The  fundamental 
difference  from  Rome  was  also  brought  out  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Roman  Mass  is  condemned 
in  most  severe  language ;  “ein  grausamer  Krempelmarkt,”  “ein 
unleidlicher  Greuel.”  Ibid.  p.  561,  55.  Cf.  Heppe,  pp.  73,  74. 

12  Erl.  Ed.  XXX,  isiff. 

13  Gruenberg,  in  R.  E.  Ill,  608,  34,  article  “Martin  Bucer.” 
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admitted  that  bread  and  wine  are  not  mere  si^s,  but 
signa  exhibitiva.  While  the  bread  is  eaten  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  truly  offered  and  received.  The  union  between 
bread  and  wine  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  consist  in  any  mixture  of  what  these 
heavenly  and  earthly  elements  are  in  their  true  essenti¬ 
ality,  but  it  is  a  "‘sacramental  union.”^^ 

To  this  Confession  of  Bucer  Luther  could  not  object, 
because  he  also  rejected  the  impanation  theory  and  a 
Capemaitic  eating  and  drinking.^®  Nevertheless,  Bucer 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfy  Luther  who  feared 
that  the  phrase  “sacramental  presence'’  might  be  used 
for  placing  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  upon  whatever 
the  other  side  might  admit  in  the  direction  of  the  Real 
Presence.  Bucer  soon  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Zwinglian  side  from  Luther.  To  make 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  deceived  with  spiritualistic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  definitions  which  in  themselves  were  not 
objectionable  Luther  even  declared  through  Melanchthon, 
at  the  meeting  in  Cassel  (1535)  “that  in  and  with  the 
bread  the  Body  of  Christ  is  eaten  in  such  a  way  that  all 
which  the  bread  works  and  suffers  the  Body  of  Christ 
works  and  suffers;  that  the  Body  is  distributed,  eaten 
and  manducated  (mit  den  Zaehnen  zerbissen)  In  this 


14  Cf.  the  reports  by  Gruenberg  in  R.  E.  Ill,  609,  30;  by  Kolde 
in  R.  E.  XXI,  391,  14;  by  Koestlin-Kawerau,  Martin  Luther  II,  330; 
Corp.  Ref.  II,  807,  827. 

15  See  Formula  of  Concord,  Epitome,  art.  VII,  Affirmative  6; 
Negative  20;  cf.  art.  VIII,  Aff.  12.  Solid  Decl.  VII,  64. 

16  De  Wette,  Briefe  Luthers  IV,  559!.  Melanchthon,  in  a  letter 
to  Cammerarius,  said  that  he  could  bring  this  message  only  as  a 
reporter  of  an  opinion  that  was  not  his  own  (nuntius  alienae  sen- 
tentiae).  Corp.  Ref.  II,  822.  Kawerau  says  :  “Nowhere  else  has 
Luther  uttered  his  view  with  an  expression  that  sounds  so  offen¬ 
sive  as  he  did  at  this  occasion.  It  is  true  that  he  used  the  same 
words  in  his  very  severe  controversy  with  Zwingli  in  his  Grosses 
Bekenntnis  vom  Abendmahl  (1528,  Luther’s  Works,  Erl.  Ed.  XXX, 
p.  297),  but  not  without  immediately  qualifying  his  statement.  At 
this  moment  he  chose  to  make  his  declaration  brief  and  sharp 
(schroff).  So  much  he  desired  reliabl}’-  to  establish  the  actual  at¬ 
titude  of  Bucer  to  his  teaching  and  to  ward  off  the  appearance  as 
if  people  who  are  opposed  to  it  had  united  with  him,  or  that  he 
himself  had  abandoned  his  original  position.”  (Koestlin-Kawerau 
II,  329).  Compare  the  language  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  on  this 
subject  (Part  II,  Art.  VII,  105). 
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practice  of  painstaking  care  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  Luther  continued  through  all  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Bucer.  When  after  that  meeting  in  Cassel 
the  latter  defended  himself  by  employing  terms  that  were 
unobjectionable  Luther  wrote  characteristically:  ‘‘If 
they  mean  in  their  heart  what  their  words  say  then  I 
know  at  this  time  not  how  to  reproach  them.^‘  Against 
the  pleading  of  Bucer  that  the  people  at  Strasburg  felt 
deeply  against  a  teaching  according  to  which  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  received  also  by  the  unbelievers  he  remained  un¬ 
yielding;  all  that  Bucer  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Lu¬ 
ther  at  that  final  conference  in  Wittenberg  (1536)  was 
the  permission  to  make  that  artificial  and  unmaintain¬ 
able  distinction  between  unbelievers  and  unworthy.^^ 

We  see  that  as  far  as  Luther  was  concerned  Bucer's  in¬ 
tention  to  bring  about  a  union  by  compromise  was  not 
realized.  The  Wittenberg  Concord  is  a  Lutheran  docu¬ 
ment  all  through.^^  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Swiss 

17  Wo  ihr  Herz  stehet  wie  die  Worte  lauten,  so  weiss  ich  auf 
diesmal  die  Worte  nicht  zu  strafen.  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  331. 

18  Cf.  Gruenberg,  R.  E.  Ill,  609.  50.  Kolde  R.  E.  XXI,  394,  38. 
Koestiin-Kawerau  II,  340. 

19  Kolde,  R.  E.  XXI,  396,  36.  The  text  of  the  Wittenberg  Con¬ 

cord  is  found  in  the  Corp.  Ref.  Ill,  375ff.  It  is  translated  into 
English  in  Jacobs’  Book  of  Concord  (not  People’s  Edition)  II,  253. 
We  miss  this  document  in  Schaff’s  Creeds  of  Christendom.  In  the 
Wittenberg  Concord  we  have,  first,  articles  concerning  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  first  article  says  that  with  (cum)  bread  and  wine 
Christ’s  Body  and  Blood  are  truly  and  essentially  present,  offered 
and  received.  The  second  article  rejects  impanation  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Body  outside  of  the  action  in  the  Sacrament.  The 
third  teaches  the  Real  Presence  independent  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  servant  of  the  Church  and  of  the  receiver,  as  long  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  takes  place  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ. 
The  “unworthy”  receive  the  Sacrament  to  their  judgment.  There 
was  discussion  also  with  regard  to  Baptism,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  infant  faith.  Here  thej^  agreed  “that  through  Baptism 
there  come  to  infants  the  forgiveness  of  original  sin,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  efficacious  in  them  (the  children)  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  measure .  Although  we  do  not  understand 

of  what  nature  this  action  of  God  in  infants  is,  nevertheless  it  is 

certain  that  in  them  new  and  holy  movements  are  wrought . 

For  although  we  must  not  imagine  that  infants  understand,  never¬ 
theless  these  movements  and  inclinations  to  believe  Christ,  and 
love  God,  are,  in  a  measure,  like  the  movements  of  faith  and  love. 
This  is  what  we  say  when  we  say  that  infants  have  faith.  For  we 
speak  thus  that  it  may  be  understood  that  infants  cannot  become 
holy  and  be  saved  without  the  divine  action  in  them.”  The  Bap- 
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to  Bucer’s  mediating  activity,  and  how  was  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Concord  received  by  the  South  German  cities? 

We  hear  that  even  Zwingli,  when  Bucer  first  visited 
him  after  he  had  seen  Luther  in  Coburg  (1530),  admit- 
ted  the  presence  of  Christas  Body  in  the  Supper.  But  he 
qualified  his  statement  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  bodily 
presence.-®  Fisher  says  correctly :  “Zwingli  was  not  the 
man  to  veil  his  opinions.”^^  When  Bucer  soon  after-, 
wards  drew  up  a  formula  in  which  he  employed  the  words 
corptis  verum  Zwingli  objected,  at  first  moderately,-^  but 
soon  in  very  strong  language.-^  Bullinger,  after  the 
death  of  Zwingli,  in  a  Confession  of  1534,  shows  a  cer¬ 
tain  approach  to  the  Tetrapolitana.^^  But  he  is  far  from 
an  admission  of  the  Real  Presence  in  Luther's  sense.  In 
February  1536,  about  three  months  before  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Concord,  was  signed,  the  First  Helvetic  Confession 
was  composed.-^  In  this  Confession  there  was  progress 
over  the  original  position  of  Zwingli  in  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  were  defined  as  consisting  not  only  in  signs,  but 
also  in  essential  things  to  be  communicated.  These  are 
the  “true  communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood,"  which  then 
is  qualified  as  Himself  given  to  the  believers  for  the 
strengthening  of  faith.^®  It  was  impossible  for  Bucer  to 
reconcile  Luther  to  such  statements. 


tism  in  case  of  extreme  necessit^'^  (Nottaufe)  was  justified.  Pri¬ 
vate  absolution  to  which  there  had  been  opposition  in  the  South 
was  admitted,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  comfort  the 
spiritually  depressed  and  to  instruct  the  religiously  ignorant;  aur¬ 
icular  confession  was  rejected.  (Meusel,  Kirchl.  Handlexikon  VII, 
p.  287.  Lutheran  Cyclopedia,  p.  545.  Kolde,  R.  E.  XXI,  395,  ii). 

20  Kolde  in  R.  E.  XXI,  p.  388,  i. 

21  Fisher,  History  of  Doctrines,  p.  290. 

22  Kolde  ut  supra,  p.  389,  22. 

23  Ibid.  p.  389,  22-27. 

24  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  327. 

25  Bucer  himself  had  co-operated  in  the  construction  of  this 
document.  The  authors  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  published 
for  the  present  as  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  with  the  Lutherans 
(in  May)  was  to  be  awaited.  Schaff,  Creeds  I,  388f.  Kolde  ut 
supra,  p.  392,  45- 

26  This  Confession  is  contained  in  Schaff’s  Creeds  of  Christen¬ 
dom  III-,  2iiff.  Cf.  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  334.  Seeberg,  History  of 
Doctrines  II,  390.  Heppe,  ut  supra,  p.  84.  The  point  of  interest  is  in 
the  question :  What  did  Bucer  mean  when  he  three  months  later 
agreed  to  the  terms  in  the  Wittenberg  Concord? 
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But  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Cities  of  Upper  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord?  After  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  some^^  all  subscribed.  But  those  of  the  Cities 
that  had  developed  in  their  Reformation  views  under  the 
influences  from  the  South  never  ceased  to  interpret  Art. 
X  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  light  of  that  median 
type  as  represented  in  the  Tetrapolitana,  which  always 
formed  the  background  for  Bucer’s  approaches  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  position.-*  The  Real  Presence  was  to  them,  as  to 
Bucer,  a  spiritual  one.  As  Christ’s  Body  is  spiritual  so 
there  was  to  them  only  one  v/ay  of  receiving,  namely 
through  the  spirit  of  the  believer.^^ 

The  Wittenberg  Concord  failed  to  accomplish  the  union 
that  Bucer  was  laboring  for.  Luther  tried  for  a  number 
of  years  his  utmost  to  win  the  Swiss.  Up  to  two  years 
before  his  death  he  abstained  from  all  controversy  against 
the  Zwinglians  in  the  hope  that  by  such  attitude  a  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  Real  Presence  might  develop.*®  But 
he  found  that  his  silence  was  more  and  more  interpreted 
as  an  abandonment  of  his  former  position.  Even 

27  Ulm,  for  instance,  where  they  talked  of  the  “new  doctrine” 
which  their  representative  had  brought  home  from  Wittenberg. 
Kolde,  referring  to  his  book  Analecta  Lutherana,  p.  28of. 

28  Moeller’s  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  Ill  by  Kawerau,  p.  125. 

29  Cf.  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  390!.  Loofs,  p.  879.  Heppe,  pp. 
76,  48. 

30  Here  is  of  special  interest  a  letter  which  Luther  wrote  un¬ 
der  the  date  of  December  first,  1537,  to  the  followers  of  Zwingli  in 
Zuerich.  It  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  them,  in  which 
they  had  emphasized  their  conception  of  a  merely  spiritual  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Eucharist.  In  this  letter  Luther  prays  to  God  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  complete  the  work  of  reconciliation  begun 
in  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  and  he  asks  them  to  work  for  the 
same  end.  For  himself  and  his  friends  he  promises  that  in  writing 
and  preaching  they  would  be  quiet  and  mild,  in  order  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  development.  And,  referring  to  the  dif¥erence 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  he  wrote:  “Since  we  do  not  yet 
understand  each  other  fully,  it  is  well  to  exercise  mutual  kindness, 
and  always  hope  the  best  until  all  turpid  waters  have  fully  set¬ 
tled.”  The  letter  of  the  Swiss  is  given  in  Enders’  Briefwechsel 
XI,  i57f.,  together  with  Luther’s  answer  (Latin),  p.  157.  German 
in  the  Historie  des  Sakramentsstreits,  p.  400;  also  in  Enders  XI, 
294  and  in  Erl.  Ed.  of  Luther’s  Works,  LV,  190.  Extracts  of  both 
letters  are  given  in  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  pp.  350  and  352;  also  in 
Planck,  Geschichte  des  Protestant.  Lehrbegriffs  III,  Book  8,  p. 
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Schwenkfeld  prided  himself  with  being  upon  common 
ground  with  him.^^  His  consent  to  removing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  elevation  at  celebrating  the  Lord^s  Supper  in  the 
Wittenberg  Churches  was  taken  as  proof  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  spiritualistic  views  of  his  former  opponents.^^ 
In  the  publication  of  the  First  Helvetic  Confession  he  saw 
the  determination  of  Bullinger  and  his  friends  in  Zuerich 
to  resist  the  Real  Presence  conception.  Furthermore, 
since  that  meeting  in  Cassel  (1534),  referred  to  above, 
he  had  observed  with  growing  concern  the  changing  at¬ 
titude  of  Melanchthon.^^ 

As  standard-bearer  of  the  Real  Presence  which  he  saw 
founded  in  the  Scriptures  and  which  he  always  regarded 
as  essential  to  his  system  of  teaching  he  feels  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  transmitting  it  to  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  future.  In  1543  he  announced:  “After  so  many 
Confessions  which  I  have  published  I  must  send  out  one 
more;  I  shall  do  it  soon,  and  it  will  be  my  last.’’^^  As  a 
final  impulse  for  carrying  out  this  plan  there  came  into 
his  hands,  in  the  summer  of  1544,  a  document,  prepared 
by  Bucer  and  Melanchthon,  which  contained  articles  of 
faith  for  introducing  the  Reformation  in  the  city  of  Co¬ 
logne.  Here  Bucer’s  mediating  interpretation  of  the 
Real  Presence  was  openly  expressed,  with  an  ignoring 
even  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord.^^  In  Sept.  1544  Luther 


31  Corp.  Ref.  Ill,  983!!.;  IV,  797.  De  Wette,  Briefe  V,  463,  6i3f. 

32  De  Wette,  Briefe  V,  236.  Corp.  Ref.  Ill,  488;  IV,  735. 

33  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  335.  Regarding  the  relation  of  Me- 
lanchthon’s  Variata  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the 
general  union  movement  see  Neve,  Lutheran  Symbolics,  pp.  2o8ff. ; 
cf.  pp.  piflF. 

34  De  Wette  V,  644f.  “Ich  muss  deshalb  nach  so  vielen  Be- 
kenntnissen,  die  ich  getan,  noch  eines  ausgehen  lassen;  das  will 
ich  ehestens  machen,  und  es  soil  mein  letztes  sein.” 

35  Together  with  bread  and  wine  Christ  offers  truly  His  Body. 
He  who  firmly  believes  the  promise  receives  Christ’s  Body  truly 
for  his  salvation.  There  was  nothing  said  of  a  receiving  also  by 
the  “unworthy.”  Advice  was  given  to  dismiss  “all  fleshly  thoughts 
in  this  mystery.”  Luther  characterized  the  document  with  the 
following  words :  Es  treibt  lange  viel  Geschwaetz  von  Nutzen, 
Frucht  und  Ehre  des  Sakraments,  aber  von  der  Substanz  mum- 
melt  es,  dass  man  nicht  vernehmen  soil,  was  es  davon  halte,  in 
aller  Maase  wie  die  Schwaermer  tun.  De  Wette,  Briefe  V,  572ff., 
577.  Corp.  Ref.  V,  3i3f.,  293,  304. 
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published  his  Brief  Confession  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.^® 
In  very  sharp  language  he  rejects  the  teaching  of  Carl- 
stadt,  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius  and  Schwenkfeldt  (He 
calls  him  Stenkefeldt) ,  and  points  his  finger  at  "‘their 
disciples  in  Zuerich  and  wherever  they  are.” 

This  publication  marks  the  final  failing  of  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Concord  and  with  it  the  failing  of  the  union  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  as  far  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Lutherans  and  Reformed  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  question  that  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  this 
would  be  the  place  to  attempt  an  answer.  Why  was  Lu¬ 
ther  so  unyielding  at  Marburg  and  here  in  his  dealing 
with  Bucer  and  with  the  Swiss  ?  To  charge  common  stub¬ 
bornness  would  be  very  unhistorical.  Prof.  J.  P.  Fischer 
saj'S  in  his  History  of  Doctrines  (p.  290)  :  “It  is  not  to  Lu- 
theris  discredit  that  he  had  no  relish  for  the  ambiguities 
of  compromise” ;  and  Phil.  Schaff,  writing  of  Buceri^  says, 
“He  labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  for  an  evangelical 
union  and  hoped  to  attain  it  by  elastic  compromise  form¬ 
ulas  .  .  .  which  concealed  the  real  difference  and  in  the  end 
satisfied  neither  party.”  No,  Luther  had  a  veiy  serious 
reason  for  his  unrielding  position.  He  stood  for  a  religi¬ 
ous  interest  in  which  his  conscience  was  involved.  Prof. 
Kawerau,  himself  a  man  of  the  Prussian  Union,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Marburg  Coloquy,  has  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  religious  interest  for  which  Luther  stood  in  his  con¬ 
flict  vith  Zvnngli.^®  The  Sacrament,  Kawerau  explains, 
was  to  Luther  an  act  in  which  God  incarnate  Himself 
condescends  to  seal  for  the  indiridual  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins.  He  insists  upon  a  receiving  of  Christ’s  Body 
also  by  the  unworthy  because,  as  he  said,  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  appointed  gift  must  never  be  made  dependent 
upon  our  thinking  and  believing.^®  It  is  the  principle  of 
realism  that  goes  through  his  whole  system.  We  see  it 

36  Kurtz  Bekenntnis  D.  Martin  Luther’s  vom  Heiligen  Sakra- 
ment.  Erl.  Ed.  XXXII,  379. 

37  Creeds  I,  526. 

38  Moeller,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  Ill,  by  Kawerau,  3rd.  ed.,  p. 
89f. 

39  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  339. 
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in  his  conception  of  the  Word  as  a  means  of  grace  just  as 
much  as  in  his  teaching  of  the  Sacrament.  Stripped  of 
Luther^s  conception  of  the  Real  Presence,  the  historical 
Lutheran  Church  goes  out  of  existence.  If  this  one  doc¬ 
trine  is  untenable  then  a  whole  number  of  other  tenets  of 
Lutheranism,  that  are  based  upon  the  same  principle, 
must  go,  and  historical  Lutheranism  is  no  more.  Much 
of  what  is  called  Lutheranism  in  Germany  has  gradually 
become  another  thing,  simply  because  this  one  corner¬ 
stone,  the  Real  Presence  and  what  goes  with  it,  has  been 
abandoned  or  has  been  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  indif¬ 
ference.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Norwegian  bodies  of  Lutherans  in  our  country 
have  united  upon  the  old  historical  Lutheran  platform, 
and  that  the  English  speaking  bodies  of  Lutherans,  the 
General  Sjmod,  the  General  Council,  and  the  United 
Synod  of  the  South,  are  effecting  their  union  upon  the 
same  basis.  There  is  among  all  the  Lutheran  synods  of 
America  not  one  that  does  not  emphasize  Luther^s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Real  Presence;  not  simply  because  Luther 
taught  it — there  are  many  teachings  of  Luther,  which  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  not  s\Tnbolized — but  because  thev 

V  V 

accept  Luther’s  principle  of  realism  in  exegesis  and  be¬ 
cause  they  see  that  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism  are  an 
organism  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  one 
part  without  affecting  the  life  of  the  whole.  Luther 
stood  for  distinct  religious  interests,  he  could  not  yield, 
and  under  the  historical  circumstaces  he  had  to  sound, 
before  his  death,  the  note  that  went  out  with  his  last  con¬ 
fession  in  1544.  He  might  have  done  it  with  less  tiolence, 
but  his  declaration  that  he  was  yet  standing  upon  the 
old  ground  was  one  that  had  to  be  made. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  Bucer  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  mediating  acti\dties.  He  was  charged  with 
insincerity  both  from  the  Zwinglian  and  the  Lutheran 
side.  The  Zwinglians,  that  is  Bullinger  and  his  friends 
in  Zuerich,  mistrusted  his  interpretation  of  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Concord,  and  in  a  meeting  at  Basle  (1536)  they  de¬ 
cided  to  find  out  the  truth  by  submitting  his  statements 
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to  Luther,^®  and  Bucer  had  times  when  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  convince  the  Swiss  of  his  honesty.^^  Luther,  on 
the  other  hand,  met  Bucer  with  much  distrust  at  Coburg 
(1530).  He  wrote:  Martin  Bucer  nihil  respondeo^^ 
And  while  he  at  times  put  great  confidence  in  him  and 
welcomed  him  heartily  yet  there  were  moments  when  he 
feared  that  he  could  not  trust  him  and  that  he  had  to  test 
his  sincerity Even  after  the  agreement  upon  the  Wit¬ 
tenberg  Concord  in  1536  he  felt  an  aversion  to  Bucer’s 
diplomatic  activities  in  trying  to  win  the  Swiss  to  a 
recognition  of  the  new  basis  by  saying  that  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  sides  was  not  existing,  and  he  ad¬ 
monished  him  to  desist  from  representations  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  truth.^^  Amsdorf  and  Osiander  had  no 
confidence  in  Bucer.  The  charge  of  insincerity  has  been 
repeated  by  many  historians.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  we  need,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  he  had  set  before  himself.  Then  we  need  to  consider 
that  when  he  spoke  of  a  truly  “essential”  presence  of 
Christ’s  Body  (purposely  avoiding  Luther’s  term  “sub¬ 
stantial”)  he  always  meant  by  that  only  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence.^^  When  he  rejected  consubstantiation^®  he  meant 
by  that  more  than  the  Formula  of  Concord  does.  This 
was  Luther’s  constant  fear.  But  if  we  remember  the 
persistency  with  which  he  in  all  his  dealings  with  Luther 
did  reject  consubstantiation  and  emphasized  a  sacramen¬ 
tal  union  (which  however,  in  his  mind  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  what  the  Lutherans  understood  by  that  term), 
if  we  call  to  our  mind  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lu¬ 
ther  after  that  meeting  with  Melanchthon  in  Cassel 
(1534),^^  in  which  he  frankly  explained  to  what  extent 

40  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  350. 

41  Kolde  R.  E.  XXI,  398,  24. 

42  Enders’  Briefwechsel  VIII,  258. 

43  See  Kolde  ut  supra,  393,  25.  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  331,  338. 

44  Ibid.  351. 

45.  Ibid.  348. 

46  Ibid.  330.  Corp.  Ref.  II,  809! ;  cf.  826!.  Referred  to  by  Kolde 
ut  supra  391,  17-30. 

47  Quoted  in  extract  by  Koestlin-Kawerau  II,  331. 
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only  he  could  agree  with  him,  if  we  finally  think  of  how 
he  at  that  meeting  at  Wittenberg  (1536)  when  Luther  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  receiving  of  the  Body  also  by  the  unbe¬ 
lievers,  consented  only  to  a  receiving  by  the  unworthy, 
by  which  he  meant  those  “who  are  in  the  Church  and  have 
faith,  yet  do  not  discern  the  Lord’s  Body,  do  not  properly 
estimate  this  gift  of  Christ”  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
consideration  of  all  this  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
Bucer  was  intentionally  insincere.  He  honestly  believed 
that  there  was  a  middle  ground  upon  which  Luther  and 
his  opponents  could  meet  if  they  only  understood  each 
other.^®  His  was  the  Strasburg  type  of  teaching.  He 
stands  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  as  “the  great 
compromise  theologian”  (Seeberg  H,  390),  but  because 
there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  realistic  and  the 
spiritualistic  position^®  he  became  “the  stepping  stone  to 
Calvinism.®^  The  fact  is  that  Bucer  regarded  the  whole 
object  of  controversy  as  of  only  minor  importance.  His 
biographer  in  the  R.  E.  says :  He  had  more  appreciation 
of  Luther’s  occasional  stubbornness  than  of  his  religious 
motives  in  the  matter.  For  this  reason  he  was  always  so 
easily  ready  for  large  concessions  and  for  ever  new  for¬ 
mulations.®^ 

The  Wittenberg  Concord  failed  and  yet  there  is  trace¬ 
able  to  this  document  and  its  negotiations  a  number  of 
positive  results  which  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  close  of 
this  discussion:  (1)  The  polemics  between  Luther  and 
his  opponents  ceased  for  a  number  of  years.  (2)  This 
served  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Smalcald  Federation. 
(3)  The  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  drawn  into  a 
common  confessional  interest  with  the  Lutherans.  (4) 

48  Ibid.  348;  cf.  Luth.  Cyclopedia,  p.  545. 

49  With  regard  to  whether  Bucer  was  sincere  see  Gruenberg 
in  R.  E.  Ill,  610,  32ff. 

50  It  is  not  without  interest  for  the  student  of  the  History  of 
Doctrines  to  observe  that  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  there 
were  in  the  Church  the  two  views,  the  realistic  and  the  spiritual¬ 
istic.  In  Irenaeus  for  instance  we  have  Luther’s  realistic  position 
while  in  Origen  we  have  the  spiritualistic  teaching  of  Berengar, 
Zwingli,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin. 

51  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte  879. 

52  Gruenberg  in  R.  E.  Ill,  610,  4off. 
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Thus  a  way  was  paved  for  future  Calvinistic  influences 
upon  German  Protestantism.  (5)  Melanchthon  became 
encouraged  in  his  efforts  at  modifying  original  Lutheran¬ 
ism.®^  (6)  Philip  of  Hessia  also  was  encouraged  in  the 
endeavors  which  he  inaugurated  at  Marburg.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  historically  logical  that  in  centuries  fol¬ 
lowing  Hessia  (or  parts  of  Hessia)  introduced  the  union. 

(7)  But  it  may  also  be  traced  to  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  Wittenberg  Concord  that  later  in  the  Prussian 
Union  as  in  the  union  movements  in  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  Lutheranism  became  the  predominating  element.®* 

(8)  The  most  important  among  the  positive  results  was 
the  lesson  that  a  union  by  compromise  between  Lutherans 
and  Reformed,  doctrinally  speaking,  is  an  impossibility. 
If  in  following  centuries  any  union  between  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  did  succeed  it  was  not  by  a  compromise  in 
the  field  of  doctrine. 

53  ‘“Bucerism  is  the  contemporaneous  pendant  of  Melanchthon- 
ean  Lutheranism,”  Seeberg  II,  393.  Cf.  Heppe  75,  84.  Koestlin- 
Kawerau  II,  328. 

54  Cf.  Heppe  82. 
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ARTICLE  VUI. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

During  this  Quadricentennial  year  the  quarterlies  of 
all  denominations  have  given  much  space  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  to  Luther,  who  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
supreme  instrumentality  of  God  in  restoring  apostolic 
Christianity.  There  are  some  curious  criticisms  of  Lu¬ 
ther  by  those  who  do  not  understand  him  and  are  out  of 
harmony  with  his  teachings  on  the  sacraments  and  with 
his  Christology.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  so 
little  fault  can  justly  be  found  with  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  rude  age  of  the  world  and  had  to  deal  with  many  un¬ 
principled  opponents. 

It  is  proper  that  the  “current  theological  thought”  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly  should  reflect  the 
opinions  on  Luther  as  they  appeared  in  the  several  quar¬ 
terlies  of  October,  1917. 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham,  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  writes  of  “Luther's  Place  in 
Modern  Theology”  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology. 
He  says : 

As  a  thologian  Luther  was  fully  equipped.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures  was  extensive  and  scholarly  as 
well  as  experimental  and  practical,  enabling  him  to  make 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  a  monumental  achievement. 
Hebrew  was  a  delight  to  him,  Greek  was  an  everyday 
affair,  Latin  was  the  language  of  his  class-room  and  of 
most  of  his  writings.  He  was  conversant,  if  not  fa¬ 
miliar,  with  the  Church  Fathers.  Augustine  was  one  of 
his  master  minds.  Scholasticism  was  to  him  both  friend 
and  foe.  “No  one  shall  teach  me  scholastic  theology;  I 
know  it,”  he  declared.  Occam  he  jestingly  calls  mens 
magister.  Indeed,  it  was  a  growing  distrust  of  Scholas¬ 
ticism,  with  its  hairspliting  and  syllogizing  and  frequent 
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puerility,  and  its  winking  at  a  conscienceless  doctrine  of 
''good  works,''  which  awoke  in  him  the  inner  revolt  that 
finally  issued  in  the  German  Reformation.  It  is  true  he 
failed  to  recognize  the  best  Scholasticism.  Aristotle  was 
to  him  only  a  "blind  heathen."  Aquinas  he  knew  but 
slightly  and  appreciated  less.  Yet  he  understood  some¬ 
thing  of  the  strengths  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of  this 
masterly  school  of  theology. 

On  the  whole  we  have  in  Luther  a  true  theologian,  and 
manifestly  no  ordinary  one.  What  we  have  from  him  is 
no  closed  system,  but  outspoken,  open-hearted,  vital  the¬ 
ology,  free  and  breezy  and  inconsistent,  like  the  man.  *  * 
Let  us  begin  with  a  fundamental  and  determinative 
characteristic  of  Luther's  theology  which  has  been  too 
largely  overlooked,  i.  e.,  its  Christocentric  character.  It 
will  come  to  be  realized,  I  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
Christocentric  emphasis  of  Luther's  theology  is  one  of  its 
most  outstanding  features,  in  contrast  with  Catholicism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Calvinism  on  the  other.  Both  his 
affection  and  his  thought  centered  in  Christ,  "from  whom, 
by  whom,  and  unto  whom,  all  my  divine  studies,  day  and 
night,  have  recourse  to  and  fro  continually."  It  is  com¬ 
monly  held  that  the  chief  and  most  distinctive  doctrine 
of  Luther  is  that  of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  in  the  main,  for  it  is  his  own  assertion  that,  "if 
the  article  of  justification  be  once  lost,  then  is  all  true 
Christian  doctrine  lost."  But  it  is  not  true  in  any  such 
abstract  and  academic  sense  as  that  in  which  the  phrase 
is  usually  employed.  Luther  was  anything  but  philo¬ 
sophical  or  theoretical  in  his  thinking.  He  was  con¬ 
crete,  vital,  personal.  It  was  not  justification,  in  the  fo¬ 
rensic  sense  that  concerned  him,  or  faith,  in  the  theoretic 
sense.  What  he  desired  for  himself  and  for  others  was 
relief  from  the  burden  of  sin,  someone  to  wdiom  to  turn 
for  peace  of  mind  and  redeeming  strength.  *  *  *  * 

In  close  accord  with  its  indomitable  hold  upon  Christ, 
another  pronounced  trait  of  Luther's  theology  is,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  its  experimental  character.  In¬ 
deed,  the  present  emphasis  upon  experience  as  the  sub- 
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stratum  of  theology — one  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries 
of  modem  theology — has  made  large  account  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  place  of  experience  in  Luther’s  theology.  Not 
that  Luther  himself  explicitly  recognized  that  his  the¬ 
ology  issued  from  experience.  He  had  no  theological 
theory  except  the  priority  of  faith  over  reason.  He  sim¬ 
ply  entered  into  the  truths  of  religion  whole-heartedly 
and  let  his  theology  flow  from  this  experience  naturally 
and  fructifyingly.  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  power,  both 
as  preacher  and  writer:  ‘‘I  believe,  therefore  have  I 
spoken.”  *  *  *  * 

A  third  characteristic  quality  of  Luther’s  theological 
thinking,  and  one  that  attests  its  modem  as  well  as  its 
New  Testament  character,  is  its  ethical  integrity.  It  is 
no  fabric  of  intellectual  sheen ;  it  is  no  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind  of  emotion,  but  stands  steady  and  strong,  knit  of 
firm  moral  fiber.  The  ethical  interest  is  uppermost  in 
this  valiant  soul.  He  is  no  friend  of  aestheticism,  or  ro¬ 
manticism,  or  speculation,  or  anything  that  minimizes 
morals.  He  constantly  decries  ‘‘reason”  in  the  sense  of 
pure  intellect.  In  a  forceful  comment  on  the  third  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians  he  has  some  very  posi¬ 
tive  and  pithj^  things  to  say  about  the  folly  of  treating 
salvation  merely  as  an  intellectual  affair.  *  *  *  * 

There  is,  moreover,  at  the  heart  of  Luther’s  faith  a 
principle  upon  which  we  dwelt  at  the  outset  of  the  paper, 
which  carries  with  it  large  hope  of  a  reunited  Christen¬ 
dom,  i.  e.,  its  experimental,  Christocentric  character.  If 
in  place  of  creedal,  dogmatic,  historical  and  governmental 
bases  of  unity  the  common  bond  of  union  shall  come  to 
be — as,  in  fact,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be — Chris¬ 
tian  experience  (however  diverse  in  form)  centering  in 
Christ,  surely  we  shall  possess  the  foundation  for  a  unity 
embracing  both  the  solidarity  of  Catholicism  and  the  free¬ 
dom  and  individualism  of  Protestantism.  When  that 
union  comes,  the  man  who  nailed  the  theses  to  the  church 
door  at  Wittenberg,  who  wrote  such  vindications  of  the 
church  of  the  spirit  as  The  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man 
and  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,  and  who 
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aroused  the  world  to  the  power  and  possibilities  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  will  be  recognized — in  spite  of  his  own  limited 
vision — as  one  of  its  chief  founders  and  furtherers. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  Prof.  W.  H.  T.  Dau, 
of  St.  Louis,  writes  of  ‘‘Luther’s  Relation  to  Lutheran¬ 
ism  and  the  American  Lutheran  Church.”  Of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lutheran  Church  he  says: 

The  body  of  Christians  in  America  who  are  known  as 
Lutherans  can  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  sincerely 
and  intelligently  devoted  to  the  principles  for  which  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  associates  stood  four  hundred  years  ago. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  when  rationalism  threatened  to  become 
dominant  in  it,  and  other  periods  when  pietism  seemed 
to  hold  sway.  There  have  also  been  sad  defections  from 
the  Lutheran  standards  by  individual  Lutherans  and  by 
Lutheran  congregations  in  America;  the  early  Lutheran 
Swedes  have  to  a  large  extent  been  absorbed  by  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  revivalism  which  swept  the  country  at  that  time  car¬ 
ried  Lutherans  into  the  Methodist  Churches,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  tendency  to  adapt  Lutheran  teaching  to  the  tenets 
of  the  large  and  influential  Protestant  Churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  developed  in  the  oldest  general  body  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church.  This  movement  at  one  time  assumed  formi¬ 
dable  proportions,  although  it  operated  with  a  gross  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Lutheran  teaching  and  was  guilty  of  a 
plain  self-contradiction ;  it  denounced  the  binding  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  and  at  the  same  time 
framed  a  declaration  of  principles  that  was  to  serve  as  the 
creed  of  the  new  party.  It  denounced  true  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines  because  of  their  seeming  similarity  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenets.  But  the  movement  was  short-lived.  The 
Lutherans  in  America  can  be  credited  with  having  realiz¬ 
ed,  even  in  periods  of  apparent  retrogression,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation — 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  Christ  and  the  in¬ 
spired  Word  of  God  as  the  sole  norm  and  authority  in  all 
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matters  pertaining  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  and  the  splendid  vitality  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  exhibited  by  the  wise 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  American  Luther¬ 
ans  for  the  propagation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  under 
conditions  that  differed  considerably  from  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  There  has  also  grown  up  a  distinctively 
American  Lutheran  literature  that  is  increasing  with  the 
advancing  years.  The  one  grievous  problem  which  has 
vexed  the  American  Lutheran  Church  repeatedly — the  so- 
called  language  question — is  being  solved  with  commend¬ 
able  skill  and  in  a  spirit  of  conservatism,  both  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Scandinavian  sections  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  The  American-bom  generations  of 
Lutherans  naturally  grow  away  from  the  languages  of 
their  immigrant  ancestors,  and  thus  the  native  English 
of  America  is  being  readily  adopted  in  the  public  worship 
of  congregations  that  formally  were  German,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  etc.  The  only  concern  of  loyal  Lutherans  in 
America  is  to  carry  over  through  these  transition  periods 
into  the  new  era  the  heritage  of  the  old  historic  faith  pro¬ 
claimed  for  the  first  time  in  systematic  form  in  Augsburg 
in  1530. 


Prof.  W.  W.  Barnes  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  treats  of 
^'Luther's  View  of  the  Church’’  in  the  Review  and  Ex¬ 
positor. 

Luther  taught  that  the  Christian  Church  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  believers  in  Christ,  a  holy  community  which 
imparts  its  holiness  to  its  members;  this  community  is 
self-governing,  its  united  will  being  expressed  through 
a  general  council;  for  the  sake  of  order  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  this  community  can  empower 
certain  individuals  with  the  authority  to  administer 
them;  these  individuals  may  exercise  the  governing 
powers  also ;  but  when  through  neglect  or  misuse  of  these 
powers  scandal  results,  the  civil  governors,  by  virtue  of 
their  being  members  of  the  Christian  community  and 
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priests,  may  take  charge ;  and  against  this  community  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  never  prevail,  but  it  shall  continue 
until  the  Lord  comes  again. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Dargan,  of  Nashville,  writes  in  the  same  Re¬ 
view  of  ‘‘Luther  as  a  Preacher,”  as  follows : 

When  we  come  to  the  language  and  style  of  Luther’s 
sermons,  our  admiration  chimes  with  that  of  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  must  have  been  a  delight  indeed  to  hear 
him.  Even  his  Catholic  critics  pay  just  tribute  to  his 
eloquence,  and  generally  his  oratorical  qualities.  Thus 
the  Abbe  G.  Renoux,  in  his  study  of  celebrated  German 
preachers,  remarks  that  Luther  was  a  bom  orator,  who 
had  the  “spark”  and  facilities,  “the  masterful  air” ;  that 
he  was  endowed  with  the  “most  precious  intellectual 
gifts” ;  that  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  historians  and 
critics  have  recognized  his  oratorical  genius.  The  truth 
is  that  Luther  was  gifted  with  a  splendid  imagination, 
with  deep  sympathy,  and  with  depth  of  conviction  and 
earnestness  of  soul.  The  moving  power  of  great  speak¬ 
ing  was  in  the  man,  and  it  can  be  traced  even  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  remains  of  his  discourses.  He  was  keen  in  his 
observation  of  nature  and  life,  vivid  in  description,  clever, 
as  well  as  pungent,  in  application,  shrewd  and  clear  in 
argument,  and  powerful  in  impression.  He  had  an  admi¬ 
rable  pulpit  style.  He  knew  how  to  think  with  the 
learned  and  talk  to  the  unlearned.  When  he  chose  to  do 
so,  he  could  use  the  common  phrases,  and  make  his  word 
intelligible  to  the  common  man.  He  could  be  homely  when 
that  was  proper,  but  delicate  and  sweet  and  charming 
when  these  qualities  were  called  for.  In  brief,  he  was  a 
versatile  speaker ;  one  of  the  truly  great  orators  that  have 
arisen  among  men. 


Dr.  George  B.  Eager,  of  Louisville,  discusses  *  .buther 
as  a  Social  Influence.”  We  quote  the  following : 

In  his  appeal  to  the  nobility  of  the  German  nation,  Lu¬ 
ther  voiced  as  no  other  had  done  the  grievances  of  the 
German  people.  He  touched  upon  all  the  open  sores  of 
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the  time,  foretelling  dire  disaster  if  they  were  left  un¬ 
healed.  Measured  by  its  effect,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  “the  greatest  political  pamphlet  ever  issued.” 
It  threw  into  the  scale  of  a  great  constitutional  struggle 
a  decisive  weight,  and  brought  about  politico-religious 
conditions  in  Germany  that  remain  to  this  day.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  nobles  of  the  former  advice  he  had  given 
which  they  had  not  taken.  For  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  things  they  had  nobody  to  thank  but  themselves. 
Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  people  could 
stand  them  no  longer.  “Now  it  is  not  the  peasants,  dear 
lords,  but  God  who  arrays  Himself  against  you.”  The 
peasants’  demands  were  in  the  main  so  reasonable  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  them  to  have  to  make  them.  In  a  word, 
he  said,  the  peasants  were  in  a  condition  of  hopeless 
wretchedness,  and  yet  their  demands  were  denied  and 
even  greater  burdens  imposed.  *  *  *  * 

The  Reformation  is  important  to  us  to-day,  not  so  much 
for  what  it  immediately  accomplished,  as  for  what  it 
made  possible.  It  shattered  many  idols  and  false  ideals, 
and  the  new  ideas  it  furnished  have  ruled  the  world  ever 
since.  The  new  spirit  survived  the  attempts  of  its 
frightened  leaders  to  imprison  it,  and  is  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  world.  The  essence  of  that  spirit  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  as  truth  merely  because  it  is  old ;  nothing 
is  to  be  accepted  on  authority  unless  it  be  the  authority  of 
truth  itself;  that  everything  is  subject  to  investigation, 
and  that  only  which  bears  the  test  of  Scriptures,  reason 
and  experience  can  make  good  its  claims  to  be  truth. 


Concerning  Luther’s  “Table  Talk”  a  reviewer  writes 
the  following  in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever  lived  whose  scattered 
utterances  could  be  more  variously  interpreted  than  those 
of  Luther  can  be  and  have  been.  He  can  be  praised  or 
blamed  as  heartily  as  any  one  pleases,  and  both  praise  and 
blame  can  be  justified  out  of  his  own  mouth.  And  while 
this  may  be  said  of  all  his  writing  and  speaking  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  so-called  Table-Talk,  at  once  the  most 
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popular  and  the  least  trustworthy  of  his  published  utter¬ 
ances.  The  method — or  lack  of  method —  by  which  this 
compilation  was  thrown  together  is  briefly  described  in 
the  editor’s  Introduction  and  in  one  short  chapter.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  well  be  more  casual.  First  one  then  another, 
sometimes  several  at  a  time,  of  Luther’s  younger  table 
companions  jotted  down  as  they  were  spoken  as  many  of 
his  words  as  they  could  catch,  and  these  random  notes 
were  then  recast  into  something  like  literary  form.  They 
are  of  interest  as  showing  the  immense  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  a  great  man’s  mind  was  working  and  his 
mental  attitude  at  different  moments  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  his  restless  activity  forced  upon  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  as  dangerous  a  source  as  can  well 
be  imagined  for  any  serious  judgment  of  the  Reformer’s 
character  or  his  permanent  and  constructive  opinions. 


“The  Personal  Side  of  Luther”  is  presented  in  The 
Homiletic  Review  by  Dr.  Preserved  Smith.  We  quote  a 
single  paragraph. 

Luther  was,  indeed,  absolutely  disinterested.  Few 
men  have  ever  cared  less  for  money  or  reputation  than 
did  he.  If  ever  any  one’s  eye  was  single  and  his  whole 
life  given  up  to  the  service  of  a  cause,  it  was  that  of  the 
Wittenberg  professor.  It  has  been  said  that  the  two 
great  tests  of  a  man’s  character  are  found  in  his  relations 
to  women  and  to  money.  In  both  of  these  the  German’s 
standard  was  perfect.  Though  we  may  regret  the  coarse 
ness  of  his  words,  there  is  no  unchastity  in  his  acts  for 
which  apology  must  be  made.  And  of  money  he  thought 
scarcely  ever,  except  when  he  wanted  it  to  help  someone 
else.  He  even  borrowed  to  lend  to  others,  and  he  gave 
freely  and  almost  recklessly.  His  hospitality  was  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  trait.  The  house  where  he  lived,  the 
former  Augustianian  friary,  was  more  of  a  public  insti¬ 
tution  after  it  was  deeded  to  him  than  before.  In  its  ca¬ 
pacious  walls  were  sheltered  a  dozen  or  more  poor  rela¬ 
tives,  a  constant  quota  of  fugitives  from  other  lands  and 
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of  distinguisiied  visitors,  and  a  large  but  fluctuating  num¬ 
ber  of  students  at  the  university. 

Professor  George  W.  Richards,  of  the  Reformed  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Lancaster,  writes  suggestively  in  the  same  Re¬ 
view  of  Luther  as  a  Church  Historian. 

When  Luther  came  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  history 
was  not  included  in  its  curriculum,  though  the  humanists 
there  read  Livy,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Thucydides.  The 
catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  historical  studies  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Luther’s  student  days  were  spent  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  philosophy  and  philology.  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas  shared  the  throne.  History  came  to  its  own  only 
after  the  Reformers  had  spent  their  days.  As  early  as 
1524  Luther  deplored  this  fact  when  he  writes:  “Yes, 
how  sorry  I  am  that  I  did  not  read  more  the  poets  and 
historians  and  learn  of  them.  Instead  I  had  to  read  the 
devil’s  trash  (Dreck),  the  philosophers  and  sophists,  with 
great  cost,  labor,  and  harm.” 

If  Luther  did  not  write  history,  he  was  by  no  means 
without  the  historical  sense  which  profoundly  influenced 
bis  reformatory  work.  What  is  the  historical  sense?  The 
recognition  that  the  present  is  the  product  of  the  past, 
that  the  living  are  the  heirs  of  the  dead,  that  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  are  realized  through  continued  historical  processes, 
that  men  accept  with  grateful  reverence  institutions  of 
Church  and  State  so  long  as  they  are  in  harmony  with 
truth  and  righteousness.  “Others  have  labored  and  ye 
entered  into  the  labor.”  (John  4:38).  From  youth  up 
he  had  a  love  for  things  historical,  which,  in  his  man¬ 
hood,  enabled  him  to  value  aright  historical  facts  and  to 
use  with  irresistible  skill  historical  arguments  against 
iiis  opponents.  His  insight  into  history  became  clearer 
and  deeper  as  he  progressed  in  his  reforms  and  pursued 
indefatigably  his  historical  studies. 


“Luther  as  a  Hymn-Writer”  is  presented  by  Musical 
Dr.  Pratt,  of  Hartford  Seminary. 
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Luther  was  a  genuine  pioneer  in  Protestant  hymnody. 
He  naturally  became  the  model  for  the  early  hymnists  of 
Germany,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  his  example  had  much 
to  do  with  the  spirit  and  style  of  hymnody  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  He  explicitly  called  for  successors  and  imitators 
and  foresaw  something  of  the  inestimable  glory  which 
they  were  to  shed  upon  Christian  faith  and  experience  in 
ages  beyond  his  own. 

By  his  hymns,  as  by  his  monumental  translation  of  the 
Bible,  he  brought  High  German  to  definition  as  a  lan¬ 
guage.  One  wonders  to-day  at  the  crystalline  brilliance  of 
his  verbal  expression,  at  his  facility  and  felicity,  at  his 
fusion  of  homely  earnestness  with  richness  of  sentiment. 
In  all  these  regards  he  is  not  only  the  molder  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  but  also  the  founder  of  a  noble  literature. 

The  Princeton  Theological  Review  (Oct.)  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Reformation.  With  his  usual  learning  Dr. 
B.  B.  Warfield  discussed  ^‘The  Ninety-five  Theses  in  their 
Theological  Significance.’’  He  finds  in  these  Theses  *‘a 
bold,  an  astonishingly  bold,  and  a  powerful  and  astonish¬ 
ingly  powerful,  assertion  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
salvation,  embodied  in  a  searching,  well-compacted,  and 
thoroughly  wrought-out  refutation  of  the  sacredotal  con¬ 
ception,  as  the  underlying  foundation  on  which  the  edifice 
of  the  indulgence-traffic  was  raised.”  He  expresses  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  superficial  view  taken  of  the  Theses  by  A. 
Plummer,  T.  M.  Lindsay  and  Philip  Schaff  ‘‘The  Roman 
Curia  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  precisely  where 
Luther’s  blow  fell.”  “It  must  not  be  imagined,”  says 
Dr.  Warfield,  “that  these  Theses  were  hastily  pre¬ 
pared  merely  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency  created  by 
Tetzel’s  preaching  at  Juterbog.  Luther  had  preached 
on  indulgences  on  the  same  day,  October  31,  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  in  the  midsummer  (July  27)  before  that. 
*  *  *  They  are,  therefore,  the  deliberate  expression  of 
long-meditated  and  thoroughly  matured  thought.”  “In 
these  Theses  Luther  brought  out  of  the  academic  circle 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved,  and  cast  into  the  arena 
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of  the  wide  world  conflicts,  under  circumstances  which 
attracted  and  held  the  attention  of  men,  his  newly  found 
evangelical  principle,  thrown  out  into  sharp  contrast  with 
the  established  sacerdotalism.  It  is  this  that  made  the 
posting  of  these  Theses  the  first  act  of  the  Reformation, 
and  has  rightly  made  October  thirty-first  the  birthday  of 
the  Reformation. 


Dr.  David  Schley  Schaff  contributes  an  article  on  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Calvin  in  which  with  rare  discrimination  he 
contrasts  and  compares  these  Reformers.  In  accounting 
for  them  he  says  “All  sorts  of  psychological  explainings 
may  be  attempted  to  account  for  the  passage  of  these  Re¬ 
formers  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  as  has  recently 
been  done  by  the  eminent  scholars,  Denifle  and  Grisar, 
but  they  all  break  to  pieces  upon  the  simple  facts  that 
Luther  and  Calvin  came  to  their  views  in  the  careful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  apart  from  any  collusion  to 
break  up  the  old  system.” 

“In  their  careers  the  two  differed  widely.  No  mortal 
man  of  historic  note  has  had  so  many  dramatic  scenes  in 
his  career  on  Luther.  *  *  *  We  will  not  say  that  one  was 
more  heroic  than  the  other;  but  the  events  of  Luther’s 
life  were  of  the  essence  of  the  Reformation  as  a  world 
movement.  They  belong  as  parts  of  the  onward  march 
of  history.”  “In  the  two  leading  spiritual  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  the  final  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
justification  by  faith,  they  were  fully  agreed.” 

“Luther  found  the  truth  by  instinctive  perception.” 
“Calvin  reached  the  truth  by  the  intellectual  and  reflec¬ 
tive  faculty,  through  a  process.”  “Calvin  did  not  find 
any  new  spiritual  light  in  the  Scriptures  which  Luther 
had  not  found.”  “Calvin  was  a  legislator  and  a  discipli¬ 
narian  *  *  Luther  had  no  taste  for  administration.” 

In  their  personal  lives  Luther  and  Calvin  were  pure 
and  conscientious.  In  their  attitude  toward  God,  the 
former  regarded  Him  as  Father ;  the  latter  as  Sovereign. 
“Luther’s  home  is  the  model  home.  His  Christmas  songs 
are  sung  by  every  Protestant  German  household.”  “Of 
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Calvin  men  think  as  austere,  but  unsocial ;  unsympathetic 
with  the  common  instincts  of  mankind.  *  *  He  is  still 
an  exile.  His  career  and  his  work  remain  those  of  an 
alien  in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth.’' 


Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  in  discussing  “Galatians,  the 
Epistle  of  Protestantism,”  concludes  as  follows : 

“Perhaps  we  shall  not  preach  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  exactly  “as  our  fathers  did,”  but  if 
Bancroft  is  correct,  “the  principle  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  brought  with  it  the  freedom  of  individual  thought 
and  conscience  against  authority.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
preach  it  “as  our  fathers  did,”  but  if  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  right  “our  civil  liberty  is  the  result  of  the  open  Bible 
which  Luther  gave  us.” 

He  quotes  Daniel  Webster  at  Bunker  Hill  as  saying 
“the  Reformation  of  Luther  introduced  the  principle  of 
civil  liberty  into  the  wilderness  of  North  America.”  He 
quotes  Bishop  Thorold :  “The  free  millions  of  the  United 
States  may  well  rise  up  and  do  Luther  honor  by  cherish¬ 
ing  his  example,  pondering  his  history,  and  maintaining 
his  creed.”  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge :  “To  Martin  Luther 
above  all  men,  we  Anglo-Americans  are  indebted  for  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  mental  freedom.”  Charles 
Dudley  Warner:  “Every  man  in  western  Europe  and  in 
America  is  leading  a  different  life  to-day  from  what  he 
would  have  led  had  Martin  Luther  not  lived.” 

Gettysburg y  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO.  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chmst  We  Forget :  A  Life  of  Our  Lord  for  Men  of 

To-day,  By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson.  8vo.  Cloth  bound. 

Pages  XVI  +  328.  Price  $1.50. 

Few  books  of  the  past  year  outside  the  realm  of  fiction 
and  books  dealing  directly  with  the  war  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  this  volume  by  Mr.  Wilson.  For  a 
long  tim.e  it  stood  well  up  in  the  weekly  list  of  ‘‘best  sell¬ 
ers.”  There  are  no  doubt  several  reasons  for  this. 

One  of  these  may  be  that  it  was  written  by  a  layman, 
without  any  special  denominational  or  dogmatic  stand¬ 
point  or  aim.  The  author  is  a  well-known  and  popular 
English  journalist,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Bagster, 
the  publisher  of  the  famous  “Bagster  Bible.”  He  is  quite 
fully  introduced  to  his  readers  in  this  country  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  volume  which  we  desire 
to  comm. end.  We  have  often  wondered  why  this  was  not 
done  by  publishers  generally.  It  certainly  adds  greatly 
to  our  pleasure  in  reading  a  book  to  know  something 
about  the  personality  and  the  life  and  work  of  the  author. 

While  the  book  does  not  deal  directly  with  The  Great 
War,  it  seems  to  have  been  born  of  the  war.  This  also 
may  have  added  to  the  interest  which  it  has  awakened. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  in¬ 
difference  to  spiritual  things  which  prevailed  before  the 
war.  He  says:  “It  seemed  almost  unnecessary  to  find 
time  for  the  Bible.  Many  of  us  were  making  money, 
others  were  busily  earning  it.  Our  children  were  get¬ 
ting  on  nicely  at  school.  Certainly  there  were  grave 
evils,  like  drink,  and  bitter  social  inequalities,  and  ran¬ 
corous  political  quarrels,  and  reckless  extravagances, 
which  gave  us  uneasy  twinges  of  conscience.  But  we 
drifted,  in  tens,  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  public  wor¬ 
ship.  We  ceased  to  pray.  We  quietly  laid  aside  the 
Bible.” 

Then  came  the  great  war.  Men  were  suddenly  brought 
again  face  to  face  with  facts  which  they  had  forgotten. 
“One  of  these  facts  was  Death — another  was  Pain —  an¬ 
other  was  Hatred — another  was  National  Duty — another 
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was  Suspense.  We  leamt  that  life  is  not  a  game,  but  a 
grim,  heroic  combat  between  good  and  evil.’’  For  this 
crisis  men  were  wholly  unprepared.  They  sought  refuge 
and  help  in  all  kinds  of  things,  spiritualism,  crystal-gaz¬ 
ing,  fortune-telling,  pleasure,  romance,  work,  sacrifice. 
But  none  of  these  proved  sufficient.  They  needed  some¬ 
thing  deeper  and  stronger,  something  more  divine.  They 
needed  religion,  the  neglected  God,  the  forgotten  Christ. 
How  were  they  to  get  back  to  these-  The  author  an¬ 
swers,  “by  reading  the  forgotten  Bible.” 

Evidently  this  was  the  path  which  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
followed,  and  in  his  book  he  is  trying  to  tell  others  some 
of  the  things  which  the  Bible  taught  him,  especially  the 
four  gospels,  with  their  simple,  thrilling  story  of  the 
Christ  who  is  too  often  forgoten.  He  says :  “Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  if  you  read  with  perseverance  and  resolution, 
you  will  discover  things  in  the  Bible  about  which  you  will 
want  to  talk  to  others.  That  was  my  own  situation,  and 
thus  it  is  that  you  have  these  pages.” 

The  author’s  unconventional  style  has  no  doubt  been 
another  attraction.  He  does  not  write  as  a  theologian, 
not  even  as  a  historian.  He  writes  more  as  a  journalist, 
a  reporter,  telling  the  simple  story  of  the  things  that  he 
himself  has  seen,  and  heard,  or  experienced,  and  doing  it 
all  in  the  interesting  straightforward  way  of  the  modern 
first-class  newspaper  man.  He  makes  no  claims  to  any 
great  erudition.  Indeed,  he  rather  scouts  the  scholars 
and  the  critics  who  are  so  prone  to  allow  their  scholar¬ 
ship  and  their  critical  attitude  of  mind  to  obscure  the 
truth,  and  to  push  the  Christ  into  the  background  or  to 
throw  doubt  on  His  teaching.  In  fact,  we  have  read  one 
reviewer  who  complains  bitterly  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  lack  of 
respect  for  “the  assured  results”  of  modern  investigation, 
and  “the  consensus  of  opinion”  of  modern  scholarship. 
One  is  not  surprised  at  this  complaint  from  the  source 
from  which  it  comes,  when  he  recalls  a  passage  like  the 
following  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  pen:  “Why  should  you  be 
enslaved  any  longer  by  destructive  criticisms,  usually 
made  in  Germany,  where,  as  we  now  know,  the  simplest 
diplomatic  document  can  be  perverted  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  the  very  scholars  who,  for  thirty  years,  have 
dictated  unto  us  our  theology?  I  don’t  believe,  and  I 
never  did  believe,  one-hundredth  part  of  the  invertive 
hypothethes  by  which  the  Bible  has  been  surrounded  and 
obscured.  By  their  fruits  ye  know  them.”  Or  this  from 
the  first  chapter,  referring  to  the  variations  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  Matthew  and  Luke : 
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‘^As  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  task  of  summar¬ 
izing  speeches,  and  can  speak  with  a  practical  experience 
not  possessed  by  any  critical  scholar,  who  spends  his  time 
among  books,  I  am  entitled  to  the  opinion  that  these  are 
vivid  and  nervous  accounts,  of  a  real  utterance,  by  a  real 
Teacher — the  variations  showing  that  we  have  here,  not 
error  or  carelessness,  but  the  corroboration  of  more  than 
one  Avitness.  And  when  I  am  told  by  German  critics  that 
our  Lord  could  not  have  uttered  the  discourses  set  out  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  I  appeal  once  more  to  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  been  writing  some  anonymous  articles 
which  aroused  curiosity.  Not  only  have  my  friends  de¬ 
cided,  on  internal  evidence  as  it  is  called,  that  I  did  not 
write  them,  but  I  have  heard  already  of  one  person,  of 
high  literary  attainments,  who  does  not  deny  that  he  is 
the  author.  If  one  considers  how  literature  is  actually 
produced,  one  becomes  profoundly  skeptical  of  what  are 
called  the  results  of  modern  research.” 

But  no  doubt  the  deepest  attraction  and  the  real  power 
of  this  “Life  of  our  Lord  for  Men  of  To-day,”  are  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  faith  and  the  profound  spiritual  in¬ 
sight  which  are  evident  all  through.  We  may  not  always 
agree  with  all  his  explanations  of  our  Lord’s  life,  or  of 
His  words  and  works,  or  be  ready  to  accept  all  his  de¬ 
ductions  from  them.  But  there  is  hardly  a  page  on  which 
we  may  not  find  some  fresh  thought,  set  forth  in  a  way  to 
stimulate  our  own  thought,  or  to  give  us  new  light  on  or 
help  from  something  that  Jesus  said  or  did,  or  from  what 
He  was.  Take  this  as  an  example :  “Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  both  going  up  into  the 
Temple  to  pray.  Each  of  them  addressed  his  prayer  to 
God.  But  the  Pharisee  claimed  God’s  praise,  while  the 
Publican  begged  for  God’s  mercy.  The  Pharisee  judged 
himself  by  the  lowest  standard — by  comparison  with  the 
extortioner,  the  unjust,  and  the  adulterer;  while  the  Pub¬ 
lican,  with  bowed  head,  submitted  himself  to  the  highest. 
The  Pharisee  went  away,  therefore,  unwarned  (as  John 
puts  it)  of  the  wrath  to  come,  while  the  Publican  was 
‘justified’ — that  is,  was  brought  into  line  with  righteous 
standards.  The  same  act  of  devotion  lulled  one  man  to 
sleep,  and  stirred  the  other  to  repentance.” 

Her^  are  several  more  quotations  which  will  explain 
themselves:  “If  as  a  nation  we  had  followed  John’s 

teaching,  and  spent  on  missions  what  we  now  have  to 
spend  on  war,  who  knows  what  guarantees  of  peace  and 
justice  we  might  not  have  established  in  the  world?  One 
way  or  the  other,  we  have  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  our 
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incomes  are  not  our  own.  Caesar  will  have  our  money  or 
God  will  have  it,  but  in  Christ’s  accountancy  there  is  no 
third  column  for  self.” 

“To  many  people,  thrift  is  a  virtue  because  it  implies 
self-control  in  the  present  and  foresight  for  the  future. 
But  if  Jesus  had  substituted  a  bank  balance  for  a  Father’s 
care.  His  teaching  would  have  excluded  nine  out  of  ten 
wage-earners.  He  was  against  laying  up  treasures  on 
earth,  because  He  realized  that  all  property  is  liable,  first, 
to  moth  and  rust,  by  which  are  meant  the  depreciation 
that  results  inevitably  from  postponed  use;  and,  second, 
to  theft,  with  violence,  like  war.  We  read,  too,  of  the 
farmer  whose  barns  were  full,  but  who  did  not  sow  his 
surplus  corn  or  sell  it  for  bread,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
market,  but  pulled  down  his  bams,  which  was  waste  of 
property,  in  order  to  build  greater,  which  was  waste  of 
work ;  yet  overlooked  his  own  health.  This  financier  was 
a  fool,  because  he  only  thought  of  his  assets;  forgetting 
his  liabilities,  which  included  a  mortgage  on  his  soul,  due 
to  a  sleepless  Creditor,  who  foreclosed  that  very  night 
after  business  hours.  Wealth  unspent  made  the  rich 
man  a  miser.” 

“  ^Cast  thyself  down’  sums  up  all  the  arts  of  sensation¬ 
alism,  whereby  we  advertise  our  religion,  our  politics,  our 
arts,  our  social  position.  The  preacher  who  depends  on 
language,  on  epigram,  on  voice  and  gesture — who  at¬ 
tracts  admiration  to  himself  and  thinks  of  how  it  will 
strike  the  public — that  man,  that  woman,  is  very  near  the 
peril  of  the  pinnacle.”  “To  us,  a  miracle  arouses  faith. 
To  Him,  a  miracle  rewarded  faith.”  “The  miracles  that 
He  achieved- — amazing  though  they  were — were  less  of 
miracles  than  those  which,  having  the  power.  He  refused 
to  perform.  It  was  true,  as  Satan  said,  that  He  could 
command  the  angels — twelve  legions  of  them — who  would 
have  kept  Him  in  all  His  ways,  including  Gethsemane. 
Neither  on  the  pinnacle  nor  in  the  garden  did  He  summon 
them.  He  won  all  His  victories  without  the  big  bat¬ 
talions.  He  could  have  come  down  from  the  Cross  and 
left  the  thieves  impotently  hanging  there.  But  He  re¬ 
fused  the  very  narcotic  which  would  have  eased  His  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  in  consciousness  and  sanity  drained  the  dregs 
of  what  He  had  to  undergo.  His  greatest  miracle  was 
not  of  Power,  but  of  Love ;  and  that  Love  was  God.” 

“God  is  not  only  Truth,  but  Power;  so  that,  throughout 
our  Lord’s  career,  we  have  the  word  and  the  work  in  close 
alliance,  each  inseparable  from  the  other.  I  say  this  with 
emphasis,  because  there  is  often  a  complete  misapprehen- 
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sion  of  the  scope  of  this  ‘sermon’  [on  the  Mount] .  Peo¬ 
ple  think  that  it  contains  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  essence  of  Christianity.  I  venture  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  did  not  save  one  per¬ 
son  who  heard  it!  We  read  therein  not  what  we  can  be, 
but  what  we  should  be,  and  the  question  how  we  are  to  be 
what  we  ought  to  be  is  left  deliberately  unanswered.  It 
was  just  because  Christ’s  law  was  unattainable  that  His 
Redemption  had  to  oe  freely  accessible  to  everyone.” 

It  would  be  a  dull  preacher,  indeed,  we  think,  who 
could  not  get  the  germs  of  at  least  one  sermon  from  every 
page  in  the  book. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION.  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Biblical  Dogmatics.  By  Andrew  George  Voigt,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Theological  Seminary,  Colum.bia,  S.  C.  Cloth. 

Pp.  XX.  244.  Price  $1.50. 

Dr.  Voigt  shows  himself  a  master  of  his  subject.  His 
clear,  orderly  and  fresh  treatment  of  dogmatic  theology 
makes  his  Biblical  Dogmatics  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
minister’s  library.  The  scheme  of  arrangement  is  as 
follows :  The  Communion  of  Man  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ:  1.  Grounded  in  God,  2.  Established  in  the 

Creation  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  3.  Disturbed  by  Sin, 
4.  Restored  in  the  Redemption  through  Christ  (a)  Pro¬ 
vided  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  (b)  Realized  in  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  (c)  Applied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church  through  the  Means  of  Grace,  5.  Con¬ 
summated  in  the  World  to  Come.  These  several  topics 
are  presented  in  the  chapters. 

The  author  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Inspiration  is  not  mechanical 
but  dynamic.  “The  Spirit  dynamically  co-operated  in  the 
writing,  not  as  an  author  behind  the  author,  but  as  God 
works  in  and  through  men,  heightening,  purifying,  di¬ 
recting  conceptions  and  experiences.”  Inspiration  is  to 
be  predicated  not  only  of  the  men  who  were  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  but  also  of  their  writings.  Dr.  Voigt,  therefore, 
believes  that  “the  only  ultimate  source  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  revelation  of  God  contained  in  the  Bible.” 
Here  is  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion. 

“Biblical  Dogmatics”  is  the  statement  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  doctrine  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  While 
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the  author  finds  himself  practically  in  accord  with  the  ac¬ 
cepted  teaching  of  the  orthodox  Church,  he  affirms  that 
it  is  the  function  of  dogmatics  not  blindly  to  accept  and 
to  defend  dogmas,  but  to  state  truth  and  to  search  for 
'‘fuller,  purer  and  better  views’^  than  may  have  been 
hitherto  attained. 

The  Method  of  Treatment  is  thetical.  Each  topic  is 
introduced  by  a  thesis  or  a  definition.  For  instance,  in 
discussing  ’’The  Nature  of  God”  we  have  first  the  thesis : 
“God  is  a  Person,  who  in  Himself  is  perfect  life,  and 
whose  essential  nature  is  love.”  This  is  then  further 
elucidated. 

Dr.  Voigt  finds  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing  science  and 
the  Bible.  He  dismisses  the  subject  by  saying  that  “at¬ 
tempts  to  harmonize  the  six  days  with  science  have  no 
significance  for  dogmatics,  however  satisfying  they  may 
be  to  the  Christian  student  of  modem  science.”  “Man,” 
says  the  author,  “is  a  specially  created  being.  He  did  not 
spring  from  the  ground  as  an  autochthon,  as  the  ancients 
supposed,  nor  was  he  evolved  from  lower  forms  of  life,  as 
some  modern  science  teaches.” 

The  great  fundamental  teachings  concerning  God  and 
man — his  certain  fall  and  redemption — are  faithfully  set 
forth.  The  author  shows  that  sin  demands  atonement 
and  that  Christ  made  propitiation  for  us  through  His 
obedience  unto  death.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  bare  statement  (p.  136)  “The  Bible  speaks  of 
God  reconciling  men,  not  of  being  reconciled”  conveys  a 
false  impression,  and  is  really  contradicted  by  the  sen¬ 
tences  following.  We  quote,  “It  denied  that  God  needed 
to  be  reconciled  by  Christ.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  *  *  * 
God  was  reconciled  by  Christ.” 

Dr.  Voigt  encounters  the  usual  difficulties  in  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Redemption  and  the  Order  of  Salvation.  The 
re-birth  of  a  soul  is  mysterious ;  it  cannot  be  fully  defined. 
It  defies  logic.  It  is  full  of  paradoxes;  but  it  none  the 
less  is  real,  true  and  blessed.  Moreover,  the  words  used 
in  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  conversion  do  not 
have  the  same  content  in  the  writings  of  different  authors 
or  periods.  The  Lutheran  Symbolical  Books  are  not  al¬ 
ways  consistent  in  the  use  of  language,  and  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  several  meanings  given  to  a  term  is  often 
quite  impossible. 

Our  author  treats  faith  and  justification  very  well  until 
we  meet  with  the  startling  statement  (p.  171)  that 
“justification  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  order  of  salva¬ 
tion,  as  has  often  been  done  in  doctrinal  treaties ;  it  is  the 
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divine  background  and  substratum  of  the  life  of  faith.” 
But  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  justification  pre¬ 
cedes  faith,  for  the  Bible  plainly  affirms  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith.”  Nor  can  he  mean  that  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  regardless  of  faith  by  divine  election.  To  us  faith, 
justification,  repentance,  regeneration  and  so  forth  all  go 
together. 

We  are  mystified  again  by  the  author’s  treatment  of 
regeneration,  which  he  defines  (p.  177)  as  “the  act  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  he  begins  a  new  spiritual  life  in  a 
person  living  the  natural  life  of  sin.”  This  is  good,  but 
lo,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “regeneration  is  essentially  the 
same  as  justification,”  and  (p.  179)  “In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  regeneration  expresses  a  new  relation,  not  an  in¬ 
ward  transformation.  It  is  the  gift  of  God’s  grace  and 
forgiveness,  therefore  essentially  the  same  as  justifica¬ 
tion.”  This  is  full  of  confusion.  It  confounds  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  subjective.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  in  the  Bible,  and  as  far  as  we  know  no  Lutheran 
teacher  in  the  American  Church  will  side  with  Dr.  Voigt 
in  identifying  justification  and  regeneration.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seek  to  guard  against  this  error.  Dr. 
Valentine  regards  regeneration  as  a  quickening  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Jacobs  says,  “It  is  that  act  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  the  soul,  previously  spiritually  dead,  be¬ 
comes  spiritually  alive.”  (Elements  of  Religion,  p.  181) . 
It  is  “the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  new  and  spirit¬ 
ual  life  is  imparted  to  man  who  is  dead  in  sins.”  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  p.  229).  Dr.  F.  W.  Stell- 
hom  (in  Lutheran  Cyclopedia)  says,  “As  a  theological 
term  it  denotes  both  the  divine  act  of  bringing  about  the 
new  birth  and  the  state  and  condition  of  a  man  who  is 
bom  again.”  Prof.  F.  Pieper,  of  the  Missourians,  speaks 
of  the  “regenerating  grace”  of  God  is  producing  “a  new 
spiritual  life.”  (Distinctive  Doctrines,  p.  160,  161). 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Voigt,  in  future  editions  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  treatise,  will  restate  the  teachings  on  justification 
and  regeneration. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

Franklin  Spencer  Spalding;  Man  and  Bishop.  By  John 

Howard  Melish.  Cloth  binding.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  279. 

Is  biography  coming  back  into  its  own  again?  There 
are  some  indications  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  they  will  be  justified  by  the  facts.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  reading  than  the  biography  of  a 
really  great  and  good  man  or  woman,  especially  when  well 
written.  There  is  no  reading  more  profitable.  If  the 
poet  was  right  when  he  wrote,  “The  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man,”  and  we  believe  that  he  was,  then  we  should 
all  read  more  biography. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Melish,  who  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  has  given  us 
an  interesting  story  of  a  very  interesting  character  and 
a  very  forceful  and  useful  life.  He  begins  very  properly 
with  Bishop  Spalding's  early  life,  first  as  a  boy  in  the 
hom.e,  then  as  a  lad  in  school,  and  later  as  a  student  in 
Princeton  University.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  “The 
Choice  of  a  Profession,”  and  another  on  his  experiences 
as  a  “Theological  Student.” 

Young  Spalding  took  his  theological  course  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
happy  because  of  the  extreme  High  Churchism  and  ritual¬ 
ism.  of  the  faculty.  He  and  also  his  father,  who  was  the 
Bishop  of  Colorado,  were  supposed  to  be  High  Churchmen 
themselves,  and  so  called  themselves,  but  the  teaching  and 
practices  at  the  General  Seminary  went  so  far  beyond 
an3dJiing  of  which  he  had  conceived  before  that  he  could 
not  feel  at  home.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  written  from 
the  seminary  he  says,  “When  I  decided  to  come  here  I  did 
it  because  I  thought  I  could  do  more  good  as  a  clergyman 
than  as  a  lav^^er,  and  that  if  I  had  any  talents  which 
would  have  helped  me  in  the  law  they  would  help  me  also 
as  a  preacher  of  Christ.  But  I  am  instructed  that  the 
preaching  and  active  part  of  the  work  is  a  minor  matter 
and  that  the  priestly  part  of  the  work,  which  it  seems  to 
mie  a  half-vdtted  ignoramus  can  do,  is  the  great  and  al¬ 
most  the  only  work  of  importance.”  As  his  biographer 
says,  “He  had  gone  to  the  seminarj^  thinking  it  was  a 
school  of  the  prophets,  a  laboratory  of  the  workers,  and 
he  found  it  to  be  a  drill-ground  of  the  priests.” 

Young  Spalding  entered  the  seminary  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
conate  by  his  father  and  a  year  later  he  was  advanced  to 
the  priesthood.  The  intervening  year  he  had  charge  of 
a  mission  in  Denver  and  was  very  successful.  Then,  at 
the  request  of  his  father,  he  took  charge  of  the  diocesan 
school  for  boys  as  the  head-master.  After  about  five 
years  of  this  work,  which  he  did  not  find  very  congenial, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  a  strong  church  in  Erie,  Pennsylva- 
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It  was  here  that  his  real  work  and  his  larger  develop¬ 
ment  began.  In  1904  he  was  elected  missionary  bishop 
of  the  District  of  Utah,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  until 
his  untimely  death  in  September  1914,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  an  almost  apostolic  zeal  and  self-abnegation  to 
the  care  and  development  of  his  diocese.  Both  as  rector 
and  as  bishop  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  virile  character 
and  independent  thought  and  judgment. 

The  title  of  his  biography  is  significant:  ‘‘Franklin 
Spencer  Spalding ;  Man  and  Bishop.''  The  man  is  put  be¬ 
fore  the  bishop  and  deservedly  so.  Not  only  was  he  a 
man  before  he  was  a  bishop,  but  he  evidently  continued 
to  be  more  of  a  man  than  a  bishop  after  he  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopacy.  At  least  the  man  never  was  lost  in  the 
bishop.  He  seems  never  to  have  had  any  love  or  much 
respect  for  the  honors  of  the  office,  and  none  at  all  for  the 
many  petty  conventions  of  dress  and  dignity  of  which  so 
many  of  his  brother  bishops  made  so  much. 

Again  and  again  in  his  letters  to  his  intimate  friends, 
as  well  as  in  private  conversation,  he  protested  against 
the  emphasis  which  some  churchmen  placed  on  the  mere 
insignia  of  office  and  the  order  of  precedence,  matters  of 
robes,  and  rings,  and  crosses,  and  the  question  of  who 
should  be  first,  etc.  To  him  none  of  these  things  mat¬ 
tered,  and  he  never  could  understand  how  they  could  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  to  any  really  earnest  and  consecrated  servant 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Church. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  stock  in  the 
boasted  claims  of  Apostolic  Succession  for  the  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  and  the  Episcopal  Churches.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  father  after  his  consecration  as  a  bishop, 
he  writes:  “I  am  reading  Moberly's  book  on  Apostolic 
Succession  and  it  is  fast  destroying  ever\^  atom  of  belief 
I  ever  had  in  that  doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  which  it  is  intended  to 
support.  Every  argument  would  be  equally  valid  for  the  ■ 
divine  right  of  kings.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  la^vful  ruler  and  called  of  God  then,  bv  the 
logic  of  Mr.  Moberly,  it  would  seem,  to  follow  that  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  must  also  be,  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
Congregational  minister  is  not  a  lawful  minister  then  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  lawful  ruler.  The 
book  is  proof  to  me  that  an  Englishman  is  incompetent 
to  write  a  book  on  the  m.inistr^".  He  is  blinded  by  the 
strength  and  culture  of  the  established  Church  to  the 
value  of  Dissent." 

Bishop  Spalding  seems  also  to  have  clearly  seen  the  fu- 
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tility  of  all  efforts  of  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal 
Churches  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Protestantism  so 
long  as  they  insist  on  the  recognition  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate  and  the  re-ordination  of  all  clergymen  not 
episcopally  ordained,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it.  He 
frankly  recognized  the  fact  that  the  ministers  of  the  other 
denominations  never  would  and  never  could  submit  to 
this.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  his  biogra¬ 
phy  that  he  had  no  use  for  the  proposed  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  to  him  such  a  proposal 
''was  much  as  if,  when  a  convention  of  mothers  had 
shown  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  in  praising  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  motherhood  and  the  beauty  and  promise  of 
childhood,  some  wise  one  should  decide  that  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  secure  agreement  on  the  best  formula  for 

sterilizing  milk .  Christian  unity  will  never  come 

until  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  realize  that  His  re¬ 
ligion  depends  not  upon  exact  thinking,  but  upon  Christ- 
like  living.^' 

Early  in  his  ministry  in  Erie  Mr.  Spalding  became  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  Social  Problem.  The  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  rector  supported  a  mission  in  a  part  of 
the  city  where  practically  all  the  men  were  mechanics  and 
day  laborers.  His  interest  in  the  work  of  this  mission 
brought  him  into  touch  with  these  workingmen  and  with 
their  problems,  and  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  had  an  innate  love  of  justice  and  fairness. 
He  was  open-minded  and  broad-spirited.  He  came  to 
have  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view’  of  the 
workers,  and  with  their  protest  against  the  inequality  of 
their  condition  as  compared  with  that  of  the  capitalistic 
classes,  and  especially  against  what  they  regarded  as  the 
unequal  and  unfair  di\nsion  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
between  them  and  their  employers. 

Ultimately  he  became  an  open  and  avowed  Socialist  and 
so  far  allied  himself  with  the  Socialist  party  as  to  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  This  alienated  from  him  many  of  his 
most  valued  friends  both  among  the  clergy  and  among 
the  laity.  It  also  alienated  some  of  the  most  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  of  his  work.  This  gave  him  great  pain,  but  he 
never  wavered  because  of  it  either  in  his  own  convictions 
or  in  his  earnest  advocacy  of  them  on  all  proper  occasions. 

A  very  storm  of  opposition  broke  against  him  when,  in 
1913,  he  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address  before  the 
General  Convention  in  New  York  on  the  Church  and  De¬ 
mocracy.  The  sentiments  of  the  address  seemed  quite 
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revolutionary  to  many  of  the  wealthy  laymen  present, 
and  no  less  so  to  many  of  the  bishops  who  enjoyed  fat 
livings  and  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  rich 
friends  and  patrons.  His  biographer  compares  him  to 
the  prophet  Amos  at  Bethel,  and  to  Savonarola  in  the 
Duomo  in  Florence.  He  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  the  address,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
such  utterances  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  bishops  of 
rich  dioceses  and  the  rectors  of  wealthy  churches,  or  to 
the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  corporation 
lawyers  who  usually  make  up  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  General  Convention  membership :  ‘‘Surely  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
ought  to  stand,  where  the  issue  is  between  dollars  and 
men.  She  must  stand  on  the  solid  ground  of  economic 
truth.  She  must  learn  that  labor,  not  capital,  is  the  basis 
of  all  value,  that  men  at  their  worst  are  worth  more  than 

dollars  at  their  best .  She  must  take  her  place  on  the 

side  of  the  worker,  giving  him,  from  her  Master,  self- 
control  and  courage  and  hope  and  faith,  so  that  he  may 
fight  his  battle  and  win  his  victory,  which  is  not  his  vic¬ 
tory  alone,  but  the  victory  of  society;  the  victory  of  co¬ 
operation,  of  love  over  selfishness .  The  Church,  if 

she  is  to  be  a  real  power  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  must 
cease  to  be  merely  the  almoner  of  the  rich  and  become  the 
champion  of  the  poor.” 

Bishop  Spalding  was  run  down  on  the  streets  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  the  evening  of  September  24,  1914,  by  an 
automobile  driven  at  terrific  speed  by  a  reckless  girl,  and 
was  instantly  killed.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  and  in 
the  very  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness. 
We  commend  this  biography  to  ministers  especially  as  be¬ 
ing  full  of  interest  and  of  inspiration  to  the  highest  and 
best  things  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and  of  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Church  aud  the  Man.  By  Donald  Hankey.  Cloth. 

Pp.  XX.  89.  Price  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hankey,  who  w^as  “killed  in  action  on  the  Somme, 
12th  October,  1916,”  served  in  the  British  army  and  was 
known  as  “the  beloved  Captain.”  He  was  a  deeply  reli¬ 
gious  man,  with  a  very  varied  experience  in  different 
lands  and  in  all  kinds  of  employment.  His  ultimate  aim 
in  life  was  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  whom  he  found  as  the 
Saviour  of  his  soul.  The  Church  and  the  Man  was  writ- 
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ten  with  the  object  to  make  ‘‘the  Church  a  better,  a  more 
efficient,  a  more  vital,  and  a  more  healthy  body.’'  His 
viewpoint  is  that  of  the  ‘‘average  man” — very  practical, 
not  always  strictly  orthodox. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

African  Missionary  Heroes  and  Heroines.  By  H.  K.  W. 
Kumm.  Six  Lectures  given  before  the  College  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvii.  215, 
including  Index.  Price  $1.25. 

The  Introduction  describes  very  briefly  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  in  reference  to  size,  wealth,  climate  and  people. 
The  book  is  devoted  to  “character  sketches”  of  a  number 
of  great  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
Africa — Perpetua  of  the  second  century,  Queen  Cahina 
of  the  seventh,  Wilmot,  Crowther,  Coillard,  Grenfell, 
Kraff,  Mary  Slessor,  Mackay,  Tucker,  Moffatt  and  Liv¬ 
ingstone. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Immortality,  An  Essay  in  Discovery,  co-ordinating  scien¬ 
tific,  psychical  and  biblical  research.  By  B.  H. 
Streeter,  A.  Clutton-Brock,  C.  W.  Emmet,  J.  A.  Had- 
field  and  the  author  of  Pro-Christo  et  Ecclesia.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xiv,  380.  Price  $2.25. 

This  composite  volume  of  nine  essays  is  stimulating  in 
its  treatment  of  certain  great  themes.  The  first  three 
essays  set  forth  the  main  arguments  for  immortality. 
The  next  three  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  after-life,  of 
the  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell.  The 
seventh  discusses  “the  good  and  the  evil  in  Spiritualism” ; 
the  eighth  treats  of  Reincarnation,  Karma  and  Theoso¬ 
phy,  and  the  final  one  “the  Undiscovered  Country.” 

Dr.  Hadfield,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  clearly  shows 
the  independence  of  the  mind  over  all  physical  influence. 
He  gives  numerous  and  apparently  well  authenticated 
illustrations  from  Hypnotism  and  Telepathy  indicating 
the  power  of  the  human  will.  He  proves  that  science 
confirms  the  belief  in  immortality. 

The  credibility  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  possibility 
of  a  spiritual  “body”  are  clearly  set  forth.  The  volume 
shows  the  folly  of  Christian  Science  and  Theosophy ;  and 
its  discussions  are  on  the  whole  sane.  Nevertheless,  it 
denies  the  historicity  of  portions  of  the  Gospels;  it  af¬ 
firms  the  false  teaching  of  restoration,  and  also  of  anni- 
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hilation;  it  refuses  to  accept  the  biblical  teachings  con¬ 
cerning  Hell ;  and  it  is  friendly  toward  the  idea  of  a 
‘Trotestant”  purgatory,  and  the  propriety  of  praying  for 
the  dead.  There  are  also  some  pantheistic  intimations 
in  such  expressions  that  “Before  our  birth  we  were  un- 
differentiated  ‘sour ;  we  were  parts  of  the  ‘cosmic  mind' ; 
we  were  as  water  drawn  in  a  pitcher  from  the  ‘mind 
pool.'  " 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,  By  Professor  Walter 

Rauschenbusch.  Cloth.  Pp.  279.  Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  in  an  elaborate  form  four  lectures 
delivered  on  the  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  Foundation  before 
the  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion. 
Dr.  Rauschenbusch  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  being  a 
theologian.  He  is  a  teacher  of  Church  Histoiy  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  social  problems,  which  he  believes  of  the  highest 
importance  for  religion  and  theology. 

In  the  Foreword,  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  says :  “The 
Taylor  Lectures  are  expected  to  deal  with  some  theme  in 
Doctrinal  Theology,  but  the  Faculty  in  their  in\itation 
indicated  that  a  discussion  of  some  phase  of  the  social 
problem  would  be  welcome.  I  have  tried  to  obey  this 
suggestion  and  still  to  rem.ain  well  within  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Foundation  by  taking  as  my  subject,  A 
Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel."  Not  knowing  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  Foundation,  we  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allovdng  a  divergence  from  the  appar¬ 
ent  object  of  the  founder.  \Vhile  we  must  admire  the 
conscientious  endeavor  of  the  lecturer  “to  remain  well 
^\dthin  the  original  purpose  of  the  Foundation,"  we  are 
sure  that  he  is  not  in  sympathj^  with  “Doctrinal  The¬ 
ology"  and  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  hindrance  rather  than 
as  help  in  the  promulgation  of  a  “social  gospel" — what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  The  author  claims  that  “it  is  the 
revival  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  gospel,  and  the 
scientific  unfolding  of  essential  elements  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  which  have  rem.ained  undeveloped  all  too  long." 

p.  26. 

The  burden  of  the  book  is  the  arraignment  of  “doc¬ 
trinal  theology"  as  the  cause  of  all  the  sins  of  Church  as 
far  as  they  pertain  to  the  “social"  omissions.  Granted 
that  the  Church  has  failed  in  a  measure  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  community  and  to  the 
world,  the  author  has  failed  to  show  in  what  way  the¬ 
ology  is  responsible.  In  a  vague  manner  he  tries  to  show 
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that  the  orthodox  teachings  concerning  the  Fall  based 
on  epistles  of  Paul,  are  a  hindrance  to  salvation. 
But  his  logic  breaks  down  all  along  the  line.  He  con¬ 
demns  and  approves  in  the  same  breath.  If  there  were 
any  arguments  to  refute,  we  should  undertake  the  task, 
but  there  are  none.  Assertions  are  not  arguments.  The 
author,  who  confesses  that  he  is  “not  a  doctrinal  theolo¬ 
gian  either  by  professional  training  or  by  personal  habits 
of  mind'’  has  completely  misunderstood  and  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly  misrepresented  the  teachings  and  the  spirit  of 
“doctrinal  theology.”  He  evidently  does  not  know  the 
content  and  purpose  of  theology.  We  would  assure  him 
that  there  is  nothing  in  systematic  theology,  as  it  is  taught 
as  far  as  we  know  in  any  conservative  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  America,  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
conversion  and  the  edification  of  any  community  and 
which  does  not  constantly  teach  the  solidarity  of  society 
and  labor  for  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  We  could 
illustrate  this  fact,  if  we  cared  to,  from  the  lives  of  emi¬ 
nent  theologians  and  conservative  preachers  who  are  fore¬ 
most  in  promoting  “social  welfare.” 

Men,  like  our  author,  fail  to  see  that  as  far  as  society 
is  in  a  wholesome  and  happy  state,  it  has  come  to  this 
state  by  the  preaching  of  the  old,  everlasting  truths  of  the 
Bible.  Perhaps,  these  men  are  in  some  instances  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  the  Church  has  not  been  willing  to  follow 
them  in  all  kinds  of  so-called  “reforms.”  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  Church  has  been  too  indifferent.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  affirm  that  because  evil  men  have  crept  into  the 
Church  and  have  weakened  it,  that  the  blame  lies  with  a 
theology  which  teaches  that  Adam  fell,  that  man  has  a 
corrupt  heart,  that  he  is  a  deliberate  sinner,  that  God 
hates  sin  and  that  there  is  an  evil  spirit.  But  the  author 
and  his  class  must  charge  “wind-mills” ! 

The  function  of  “doctrinal  theology”  is  to  set  forth  doc¬ 
trine  in  an  orderly  man.  Its  function  is  not  preaching. 
The  Spirit  of  God  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
alone  can  awaken  and  convert  sinners.  To  put  converted 
sinners  to  work  to  create  new  social  life  is  a  practical 
work  of  the  Church,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  immediate 
function  of  theology. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  best  congregation  that  ever 
existed  to  formally  organize  the  community  for  police 
duty  or  the  creation  of  all  kinds  of  societies  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  its  business  to  leaven  society,  to  prepare  men 
for  citizenship,  to  make  a  Christian  State  possible,  and  to 
hold  up  the  high  ideal  of  brotherhood.  The  Church,  as 
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such,  has  no  specific  training  for  sanitation,  for  law¬ 
making,  and  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  among  the  un¬ 
churched  menever  the  Church  has  left  its  hKphere 
as  a  spiritual  institution  and  has  directly  and  in  a  coroo- 
rate  manner  invaded  the  domain  of  the  State,  it  has  lost 
shows  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

Lectures  on  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  By  P  T 

Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hackney  College,' 

Hampstead;  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in 

the  University  of  London.  Cloth.  Pp.  289.  Price 
$2.00  net. 

Dr.  Forsyth  defines  his  theological  attitude  as  ‘‘neither 
current  Anglican  nor  popular  Protestant.”  He  writes 
from  the  Free  Church  camp  but  not  from  any  recoSd 
Free  Church  position.  His  view  of  the  sacramelts  is 
neither  memonal  and  Zwinglian  nor  is  it  High  Church 

not  saCTifickk”^  sacramentarian,  effective  but 

“The  Word  does  not  mean  the  Bible,  but  the  whole  me- 
dium  of  communication  between  God’s  soul  and  man’s 
As  this  was  gathered  to  a  head  in  Christ,  Christ  is  the 

antism  Catholicism  and  Protest- 

antism,  the  author  says,  have  undervalued  “the  Gosnel  as 

kingS®’’’  for  our  moral  redemption  in  a 

of  uih^-  everything  for  the  sake 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  Church  in  its 

Wted  bv  ChH^t  ministry  as  an  office  was  insti- 

wtea  by  Christ.  The  first  Apostolate  is  incommunicable 

Thp  message  and  not  in  the  order 

Church  are  full  of  eam- 
est  thought,  expressed  in  striking  sentences. 

whlt^fSnde'd  m  on 

tba  ^  1.  1  positive  New  Testament  Gospel  on 

•  holy,  judging,  saving  love.  Its  great  b'usi- 

ess  IS  to  save  souls.  Its  survival,  in  spite  of  its  defalca 
tions,  shows  Its  indestructibility.  It  is  “the  only  Sty 
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on  earth  whose  battle  is  already  won.  The  Church  chiefly 
exists  to  certify  that  that  battle  was  won  in  what  was 
done  by  Christ.”  “It  is  the  only  society  with  a  fulcrum 

giving  due  credit  to  the  Free  Churches 

land  to  local  and  personal  religion,  the  author  blames 

them  for  being  '‘too  atomist”  ^  Their  independence  has 

been  overdone  and  their  multiplication  has  resulted  m 

duplication  and  confusion.  They  have  lost  the  sense 

the  sreat  Church.”  Moreover,  they  are  too  negative  in 

Seif  nTte  too  suspicious  of  what  exists  in  other  churches, 

rnoS  ant  to  criticise  than  to  create.  They  are  too  negli- 

o-pnt  of  the  Bible  ‘‘Most  people  make  so  little  personal 

S  o?  BM.  ih.t  the.  So  not  know  It  a.  mterjt.„| 

nreacher  is  preaching  the  Gospel  or  not.  The 

the  Church  is  not  a  new  theology  but  a  renovated  the- 

oloKV  in  which  orthodoxy  is  deepened  and  not 

away!  “Theological  liberalism,  abroad  and  at  home, 

ihinsdown  into  Unitarianism  infallibly. 

turn  Anglican  Church  and  the 

Free  Churdi  for  their  sectarianism  in  not  fiavmg  the 
worldSw  of  tL  Gospel.  A  recent  report  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  committee  on  Church  and  State  does  not  once 
mention  the  dissenting  churches  which  embrace  one-half 
rf  the  Sation  The  Free  Churches  have  been  too  narrow 
?„  SirSaption  of  Graoo  .«d  ^athorho^d 

treasury  of  Christian  devotion  in  the  profound  and  lovely 

A^fto  fte^eSn  of 'the  Churches,  the  author  asks, 
“Must  we  then  go  to  Canossa?  Must  we  wait  at  the  gates 
of  the  traditional  and  imperial  Churches, 

TVTimt  we  return  as  penitent  prodigals  and  b 
S  son^  fo^rf  Catholicism,  either  Roman  or  Anglican  ? 

”  Sie 

Sibuted  by  .Professor  Anjr^s,  ^a^col^ 

in°the^TeaXing^of°Paul.”  He  affirms  that  the  tendency 
of  modern  Fr^  Church  theologians  has  been  either  to 
ignore  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  teachii^s  • 

^ul  or  to  assume  that  his  views  are  in  accord  with  their 
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own.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Bruce  who  held 
that  Paul  taught  that  baptism  had  merely  a  symbolical 
significance.  Bruce  has  been  challenged  by  even  those 
who  have  not  the  “slightest  bias  towards  sacramentarian- 
ism.”  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Wernle,  Pfiei- 
derer,  Lake,  Weinel,  Feine,  Titius,  Heitmiiller  and 
Schweitzer,  all  of  whom  have  come  to  the  decision  that  the 
sacramental  principle  is  a  vital  element  in  Paul’s  teach¬ 
ing. 

Taking  all  these  views  and  the  plain  meaning  of  certain 
passages.  Dr.  Andrews  declares  that  “it  becomes  very 
doubtful  whether  any  theory  that  falls  short  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  will  adequately  ex¬ 
plain  the  utterance  of  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  Euchar¬ 
ist.”  We  regret  that  so  able  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Andrews 
should  ascribe  consubstantiation  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
which  has  always  protested  that  it  does  not  hold  this  doc¬ 
trine.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Andrews  has 
in  mind  the  true  Lutheran  view  of  the  real  presence ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  the  truth  as  confessed  by  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  should  have  recognition  from  this  source. 
We  call  attention  also  to  an  unusual  signification  which  is 
given  to  the  word  “sacramentarian”  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  used  as  indicating  the  real  presence  or  a  high 
view  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  language  of  the  Reform¬ 
ers  it  means  the  very  opposite.  Luther  stigmatized  the 
Zwinglians  as  “sacramentarians.” 

Dr.  Andrews  says  that  if  the  Exegesis  be  correct  the 
sacramentarian  interpretation  has  won  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  symbolical.  In  view  of  this  what  should  Free 
Church  theologians  do?  One  of  two  courses  remain: 
either  to  revise  their  conceptions  and  return  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Paul  and  hence  of  Luther,  or  to  explain  it  away! 
This  latter  can  be  done  only  by  supposing  that  Paul  “bor¬ 
rowed  the  categories  of  Greek  religion  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  sacraments”!  Dr.  Andrews 
does  not  decide,  but  refers  the  question  to  the  theologians. 

Dr.  Forsyth  takes  high  ground  on  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  and  deplores  the  indifference  and  error  of  the 
Free  Churches  concerning  the  sacraments.  He  is  alarm¬ 
ed  when  he  considers  that  a  mere  natural  view  of  the  child 
is  taken  and  that  God’s  ordinance  is  neglected.  He  holds 
that  the  sacraments  are  the  bearers  of  grace  and  not  mere 
signs.  Holy  baptism  does  not  “simply  wash  away;  it 
floods  with  new  life.  It  is  not  negative  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  soul,  but  positive  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
union  with  Christ  in  His  life  as  well  as  in  His  death.” 
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Infant  baptism,  says  the  author,  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  in  principle  and  is  right,  but  not  in  practice. 
We  would,  of  course,  take  issue  with  him  in  reference  to 
its  absence  from  practice,  which  is  clearly  implied  and 
connoted.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  sacraments 
can  elfect  only  what  the  Word  does.  As  to  infant  re¬ 
generation,  he  excludes  rightly  all  that  savors  of  magic. 
He  allows  ‘‘baptismal  regeneration’’  to  the  believer.  Bap¬ 
tized  children  have  a  right  to  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Church  and  they  are  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 

In  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  an  opus  operatum,  meaning  thereby  that  it 
confers  grace  upon  the  believer.  He  comes  very  near  to 
the  Lutheran  view  when  he  says  that  “the  sacramental 
unity  was  a  personal  one.”  “The  body  means  the  entire 
person  and  presence  of  Christ.”  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Forsyth  does  not  fully  understand  the  Lutheran  view; 
but  he  is  evidently  in  full  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the 
sacraments  are  real  means  of  grace,  conveying  to  the  be¬ 
liever  that  which  they  signify.  We  rejoice  in  this,  for 
the  sacraments  are  either  means  of  grace  or  empty  cere¬ 
monies.  Mere  memorials  and  symbols  are  of  temporary 
value,  and  history  shows  that  where  the  sacraments  are 
thus  regarded  they  soon  fall  into  neglect. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  studi¬ 
ous  ministers. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  150  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Recovered  Yesterdays  in  Literature.  By  William  A. 

Quayle.  8vo.  Pp.  Cloth.  Gold  top.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Bishop  Quayle  sees  men  and  women  and  books  with  the 
eyes  of  a  perpetual  youthfulness  and  writes  of  them  in  a 
clear,  brilliant  style  which,  while  it  is  thoroughly  his  own, 
has  been  enriched  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  great  books  in  many  languages.  It  is  difficult  to 
choose  favorites  among  the  nine  essays  which  make  up 
this  volume,  since  each  has  a  charm  and  value  of  its  own. 

“The  Literature  of  Nature”  traces  the  growth  of  man¬ 
kind’s  consciousness  of  and  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  author  comments  upon  the  great  store  of 
nature  description  in  the  Bible.  Here,  he  says,  are  “bleak 
mountain,  wide  plain,  houseless  night,  hosts  of  stars, 
wicked  sea,  fading  flowers,  the  withering  vine,  shorn 
meadows,  stately  palm,  spreading  cedar,  brawny  oak. 
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opening  rose,  flaunting  lily,  dry  waterbrook,  rushing 
stream,  still  Galilee,  longed-for  dawn,  sky  red  with  sun¬ 
set,  wash  of  sea  wave,  sag  of  tempestous  water,  perfumes 
from  the  wheat  flelds.’’ ....  ‘‘The  Bible  is  not  less  the 
book  of  outdoors  because  it  is  the  book  of  the  hid  places 
of  the  soul.  The  Pleiades  are  there  and  the  brown  desert 
smoking  to  the  feet  of  running  beasts  or  echoing  to  the 
lion’s  roar.” 

Among  the  modern  writers  who  love  the  sea  the  author 
selects  for  especial  comment  Norman  Duncan  with  his 
cruel,  icy  Labrador  storms  and  Joseph  Conrad  with  his 
southern  and  even  more  appalling  tempests.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  Conrad’s  description  is  not  unworthy  Conrad 
himself. 

“  ‘The  Children  of  the  Sea’ .  is  Conrad’s  sea  at 

wrath  and  is  away  and  beyond  the  maddest,  mightiest, 
most  effective  effort  ever  made  by  man  to  catch  the  tri¬ 
umphal  fury  of  the  angry  deep.  The  effort  is  so  gigantic 
and  terrible  and  formidable,  so  crushing,  so  compelling, 
as  to  set  a  seal  of  silence  on  the  lips  that  would  coin  ad¬ 
miration  into  words.  The  waves  crush,  thunder,  applaud 
their  own  fury,  drench,  build  green  precipices,  lurch  like 
drunken  devils,  stammer  as  if  affecting  the  oratory  of 
eternity,  blur  the  sky  with  their  skirts  of  spray.” 

Another  essay  to  be  loved  is  “A  Poet  Chrysostom,”  an 
appreciation  of  Francis  Thompson,  especially  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  ode  “The  Hound  of  Heaven”  which  “hurts  to 
heal,”  which  expresses  as  no  other  poem  in  the  world  ex¬ 
presses  the  love  of  God  for  mankind.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  even  a  review  of  an  essay  about  Francis  Thompson 
without  copying  out,  as  Bishop  Quayle  has  copied,  the 
concluding  stanza  of  “The  Hound  of  Heaven.” 

How  has  thou  merited— 

Of  all  man’s  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot  ? 

Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  My  love  thou  art! 

Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 

Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 

All  which  I  took  from  thee,  I  did  but  take. 

Not  for  thy  harms. 

But  just  that  thou  might’st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child’s  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home: 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand  and  come.” 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall : 

Is  my  gloom  after  all. 
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Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly  ? 

“Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest ! 

Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who  dravest  Me.’' 

Charlees  Lamb  is  not  only  the  subject  of  the  last  essay 
“Once  Again  with  Elia,”  but  he  seems  to  have  guided  the 
pen  of  his  lover  and  admirer.  If  the  subject  were  not 
Lamb  himself,  the  essay  might  be  bound  with  his.  No 
finer  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  to  that  tender  soul,  once 
so  troubled  and  now  so  dearly  treasured,  than  in  Bishop 
Quayle’s  concluding  paragraphs. 

“What  a  weary,  sad  stoiy  that  brother  and  sister  story 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  is !  It  is  become  an  imperish¬ 
able  treasure.  It  is  a  family  secret  of  us  all  now.  If 
half  or  near  to  all  the  doings  of  this  v/orld’s  storied  kings 
v/ere  wiped  from  the  world’s  recollection,  we  should  not 
be  visibly  impoverished.  Most  of  what  they  did  was  so 
feverish,  so  theatrical,  so  grimy  with  self  as  to  fairly 
anger  us  now  and  make  us  snarly  with  those  contempora¬ 
ries  who  could  be  amused  and  awed  by  such  cheap  theat¬ 
ricals.  They  are  competent  now  solely  to  awaken  a 
languid  smile.  But  this  brother-sister  love  of  these  com¬ 
mon  folk  is  imperishable  music.  Elia  wrote  no  essay  so 
felicitous  as  his  unwearying  love  for  poor,  demented 
Mary.  His  heart  was  ever  at  the  window,  watching 
as  mothers  are.  In  his  sleep  I  think  you  could  have 
heard  Elia  whisper,  ‘Mary,  sister,  do  you  need  Charles?’ 

“Who  can  name  the  English  lords  in  the  days  wdien 
Charles  Lamb  was  king  of  the  quiet  poetry  of  the  realm 
of  sacrifice?  Truly,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  They 
are  second-hand  men  of  little  title  to  renown  when  Elia 
is  near.  We  forget  them,  but  never  him !” 

“Recovered  Yesterdays  in  Literature”  will  have,  it  is 
certain,  no  merely  ephemeral  history.  There  is  in  it  too 
much  that  is  real  and  beautiful  and  valuable. 

E.  s.  L. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Harris  Franklin  Rail.  12mo. 

Cloth  binding.  Pp.  214.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Kingdom 
of  God  Series,”  edited  by  Henry  H.  Meyer  and  David  G. 
Downey.  It  is  described  as  “a  course  in  the  development 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  and  is  meant  for  the  use  of  adult 
weekday  religious  instruction.  The  series  is  to  include 
seven  volumes  and  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I 
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deals  with  ‘‘Old  Testament  Times/'  in  two  volumes.  Part 
II  treats  of  ‘‘The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  also  in 
two  volumes.  The  general  topic  of  Part  III  is  “Since  the 
Time  of  Christ,"  to  which  two  volumes  are  given.  Part 
IV  has  only  one  volume  on  “The  Christian  Hope."  The 
editors  announce  that  these  studies  “are  intended  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  modem  text-books  written  in 
scholarly  spirit  but  popular  style." 

The  book  under  review,  which  is  volume  one  of  Part  II 
on  “The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  contains  twenty- 
six  studies.  The  first  chapter  covers  the  period  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  story  of  the  Maccabees.  The  next  two  chapters 
aim  to  present  the  religious  and  political  situation  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  ministry  of  Jesus. 
A  fourth  chapter  discusses  the  ministry  of  John,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Jesus.  Then  the  life  of  Jesus  is  taken  up,  but 
only  in  broad  outline.  As  the  author  explains  in  his  fore¬ 
word  there  is  no  attempt  “to  include  every  item  of  the 
gospel  records."  The  purpose  is  rather  to  discover  the 
place  and  meaning  of  the  personality  and  ministrj^  of 
Jesus  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  the  questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  try  to  answer  are, 
“Under  what  conditions  did  Jesus  begin  His  work?  What 
purpose  did  He  set  before  Him?  How  did  He  plan  its 
achievement?  What  course  did  He  pursue?  What  was 
the  issue  of  His  life?  What  manner  of  man  was  He?" 
etc. 

The  general  plan  followed  in  each  study  is  to  present 
first  a  clear  and  compact  statement  of  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  covers  from  six  to  eight  pages,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  page,  more  or  less,  of  “directions"  for  the 
study  of  the  chapter.  These  “directions"  include  a  list 
of  the  Scripture  passages  to  be  read  in  connection,  and 
notes  of  the  special  points  to  be  studied  or  emphasized. 
If  these  directions  are  followed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these 
studies  could  fail  to  prove  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  taking  up  such  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Scriptures 
at  the  present  time,  it  always  seems  wise  to  inquire  what 
attitude  is  taken  towards  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation, 
and  towards  the  person  and  work  and  especially  the  deity 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  The  author  answers  this  question 
in  part  when  he  says  of  his  book,  in  the  introduction,  “It 
seeks  to  utilize  assured  critical  results,  but  it  does  not 
give  critical  studies."  And  again,  “Such  a  study  will  be 
historical ;  it  must  see  Jesus  in  the  movement  of  history 
and  in  the  setting  of  His  day.  It  must  be  vital,  looking 
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beneath  words  and  incidents  to  deeper  meanings.  It 
must  be  dynamic,  not  painting  a  mediaeval  saint,  beauti¬ 
ful  but  lifeless  upon  his  background  of  gold,  but  showing 
us  that  Person  from  whom  the  potent  forces  of  human 
history  have  come.’’ 

The  studies  begin  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  so  that 
there  is  no  discussion  of  the  Virgin  birth.  But  the  au¬ 
thor’s  testimony  is  clear  on  the  bodily  resurrection. 
Speaking  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of 
the  resurrection  given  in  the  different  gospels,  he  says: 
‘Tn  times  past  scholars  tried  to  reconcile  all  these  differ¬ 
ences,  believing  that  any  error  of  any  kind  must  make  the 
whole  Bible  untrustworthy.  We  do  not  think  so  now. 
These  records  were  composed  a  generation  or  more  after 
the  event.  The  writers  have  preserved  for  us  the  ac¬ 
counts  current  at  the  time  of  their  writing.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  is  to  knov/  whether  they  agree  in  the 
central  facts.  And  here  there  is  no  difference.  The 
tomb  is  empty.  The  Lord  appears  to  His  disciples;  to 
Peter,  to  the  twelve,  to  the  women.  It  is  no  mere  vision, 
but  a  real  appearance;  Jesus  speaks  to  them.  And  yet 
all  agree  that  it  is  no  return  to  the  old  life  of  physical  in¬ 
tercourse.” 

The  author  also  clearly  recognizes  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  and  the  healing  of 
bodily  disease  by  Jesus.  Referring  to  the  healing  of  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  he  says:  ‘‘The 
cure  of  the  demoniac  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  great 
ministry  of  healing.  Whatever  the  evil  that  came  before 
Him,  Jesus  faced  it  with  the  same  joyous  conviction  as  to 
the  power  and  mercy  of  God ;  He  healed  the  lame  and  the 
blind  just  as  He  forgave  men’s  sins.  How  did  He  do  it? 
For  many  of  these  cases  we  have  analogies  in  the  power 
of  suggestion  as  used  even  to-day.  There  are  others  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  such  way.  Such  explana¬ 
tions  are  interesting,  but  not  necessarily  final  for  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  If  we  believe  that  the  God  of  mercy  and 
power  was  present  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  then  we  shall  not  wonder  at  any  such  deed  of 
power.  Jesus  Himself  so  regarded  these  healings  as  the 
deed  of  God.  ‘If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  demons, 
then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you.’  Luke  11 :20.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Peaceful  Life.  By  Oscar  Kuhns,  Professor  in  Wes¬ 
leyan  University.  Cloth.  12mo.  Pp.  234.  Price 

$1.00  net. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  which  the  reader  finds  most  delight¬ 
ful  in  Prof.  Kuhns’  book,  the  renewing  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  happy  and  pertinent  passages  once  en¬ 
joyed,  or  the  revelation  of  the  kindly  and  serene  person¬ 
ality  of  the  author.  His  text  is  a  quotation  from  Dante, 
“Non  divitiae,  non  voluptas,  non  honores,  non  longitudo 
vitae,  non  sanitas,  non  robur,  non  pulchritudo,  sed  pax,” 
and  he  develops  it  by  first  analyzing  the  peaceful  life  and 
the  hindrances  thereto,  and  then  by  indicating  the  way  to 
its  attainment — through  bodily  and  mental  health, 
through  the  reading  of  great  books,  through  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  nature,  and  finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
through  an  acceptance  of  the  promises  of  religion  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit. 

Especially  at  this  time  when  the  soul  is  torn  by  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  and  depressed  by  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  is  it  good  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  these  things 
endure  but  for  a  session  and  that  it  is  even  now  possible 
to  rise  above  them  in  a  spirit  of  faith. 

Of  interest  to  the  preahcer  is  Professor  Kuhns’  call  for 
that  sort  of  preaching  upon  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  insisted.  Here,  then  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
Church  to-day ;  not  to  lessen  its  activity  in  social  reform, 
philanthrophy,  and  a  higher  civic  ideal ;  but  while  active 
in  these,  at  the  same  time  to  make  new  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  yearning  after  God  which  lies  deep  down  in  the  heart 
of  multitudes  of  men  and  women  all  about  us;  to  reveal 
and  interpret  in  new  terms  that  God  who  is  all  about  us, 
and  to  show  that  even  to-day  He  is  nigh  unto  each  one  of 
us :  ‘Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet.’  ” 

Professor  Kuhns  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  John  Huss, 
of  translations  from  the  Journal  of  Amiel,  of  “A  One¬ 
sided  Autobiography,”  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
reading  of  a  life  time,  and  of  “German  and  Swiss  Settle¬ 
ments  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania.” 

E.  S.  L. 

The  Old  Faith  in  the  New  Day.  By  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray. 

Cloth.  Pp.  258.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  author  explains  that  “he  has  written  in  a  down¬ 
town  office  amid  the  roar  of  a  city’s  life,  on  trains,  in  still 
watches  of  the  night,  and  during  summer  days  beside  the 
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The  Church  After  the  War.  By  William  Oxley  Thomp¬ 
son.  Paper.  Pp.  32.  Price  25  cents  net. 

This  is  an  address  before  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Columbus,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1917.  Bishop  Anderson  contributes  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  printed  copy  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  author 
as  thinking  in  continents  and  talking  “with  the  reach  and 
range  of  world-grasp  and  world-mastery.”  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  attributes  the  German  war-spirit  to  rationalism, 
Prussianism,  and  national  egotism.  Its  political  philoso¬ 
phy  makes  might  rather  than  right  the  basis  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Church  must  be  ready  and  insistent  with  the 
message  of  truth  and  love.  She  must  preach  the  love  of 
God  and  the  fact  that  He  keeps  His  covenant.  The 
Church  must  teach  brotherhood  and  practice  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  above  all  she  must  not  despair,  but  in  reliance 
upon  her  Lord,  go  forth  and  fulfil  His  last,  great  commis¬ 
sion. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK. 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A., 
D.D.,  and  Louis  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Volume  IX, 
Mundas — Phrygians.  Cloth  8  x  11.  Pp.  xx.  911. 
Sold  by  Subscription  only. 

This  great  and  learned  work  in  its  ninth  volume  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  is  the  product  of  the  scholarship 
of  nearly  two-hundred  specialists  in  the  department  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  It  gives  a  new  valuation  to  some 
of  the  distinguished  characters  of  history  such  as  New¬ 
man,  Nietzsche,  Pascal  and  Paul.  Its  articles  on  the 
more  important  subjects  are  really  very  thorough  and 
comprehensive  treatises.  For  instance.  Music  is  discussed 
in  fifty-six  closely  printed,  double-column  pages.  Mysti¬ 
cism  receives  excellent  treatment  in  thirty-five  pages. 
The  relation  of  mysticism  to  personal  religious  experi¬ 
ence  is  so  close  and  universal  that  it  appeals  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  students.  The  treatment  of  this  and  other 
subjects  is,  of  course,  historical  rather  than  dogmatic. 
The  reader  must  supply  the  deductions  which  are  sug¬ 
gested.  Nevertheless  we  find  fearless  criticism  of  errors. 
In  the  article  on  Naturalism  the  author  shows  wherein  it 
is  vulnerable  because  its  conclusions  lead  one  into  absurd- 
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ity,  and  because  it  denies  theology  and  ignores  philosophy. 
Nature  in  its  influence  on  life  and  literature  is  set  forth  in 
an  interesting  review  of  the  teachings  of  twenty  faiths 
and  nations.  One  of  the  best  articles  is  on  Negroes 
in  Africa  and  in  the  United  States.  Their  im¬ 
portance,  and  status,  intellectually,  politically  and 
economically  in  our  own  land  are  clearly  indicated. 
Ancient  heresies,  whose  influence  was  marked  on 
philosophy  and  theology,  are  presented  under  Neo- 
Platonism,  N estorianism  and  the  like.  The  article  on 
Neutrality,  though  brief,  sets  forth  very  clearly  inter¬ 
national  law  on  the  status  and  rights  of  neutrals.  As 
bearing  on  the  present  war  we  quote:  “The  ordinary 
State  may  be  neutral  and  remain  neutral  or  not  as  it 
pleases.  But  States  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland  have 
not  this  freedom  of  choice.  By  international  agreement 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
war  unless  in  strict  self-defense,  and,  so  long  as  they  ob¬ 
serve  this  agreement,  the  guaranteeing  Powers  undertake 
to  protect  them  from  attack.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1914  by  Germany,  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Pow¬ 
ers,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  participation  of 
Britain  in  the  European  War.  The  province  of  Savoy, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  Suez  Canal  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland.  The  per¬ 
sons  of  nurses,  doctors  and  chaplains  attending  to  the 
sick  during  the  war  have  also  by  covenant  acquired  a 
neutral  character.’’  The  article  on  Nonconformity  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  in  the  present  struggle  which 
involves  the  democratizing  not  only  of  States  but  of  the 
Church.  There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  this  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Old  Age,  Ordeal,  Ordination  and  Original 
Sin  are  discussed.  The  last  article  asserts  that  Genesis 
does  not  teach  that  the  sin  of  Adam  produced  “any  cor¬ 
ruption  or  dislocation  of  human  nature.”  “It  does  not 
represent  that  Adam’s  posterity  was  involved  in  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  sin.”  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  as 
taught  in  theology,  it  is  declared,  is  never  hinted  at  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  St. 
Paul  teaches  original  sin.  Nevertheless  “it  is  seen  to 
have  no  basis  in  the  Scripture  save  in  an  incidental  an¬ 
alogy  drawn  by  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  known  that  he  derived 
his  conception  of  Adam  and  the  Fall  from  free  Jewish 
speculation.  It  is  recognized  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
unfallen  state  of  man  *  *  is  equally  unscriptural,”  and 
also  untrue.  Evolutionary  anthropological  science  and 
generic  psychology  have  clearly  demonstrated,  the  au- 
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thor  affirms,  the  error  of  the  traditional  beliefs  as  to  sin 
and  the  Fall.  The  treatment  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  F.  R. 
Tennant  seems  to  us  to  be  unsympathetic,  unfair  and  un¬ 
scientific. 

The  Papacy  is  characterizjed  most  strikingly  as  *‘a 
fragment  of  the  Middle  Ages  surviving  in  a  later  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  its  refutation.  For  life  is  a  stream ;  and, 
in  religion  as  elsewhere,  a  return  to  the  past  is  impossi¬ 
ble;  the  past  is  a  stage  in  the  process  that  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  left  behind.  Those  who  urge  that  this  applies  not 
only  to  Catholicism  but  to  Christianity  may  be  met  with 
Richard  Rothe’s  summing  up  of  Church  History,  ‘Das 
Christentum  ist  das  Allerveranderiichste,  das  ist  sein 
besonderer  Ruhm.’  The  Papacy  has,  Christianity  has 
not,  arrested  and  excluded  change.^^ 

In  the  article  on  Persecution  Roman  Catholicism  is  bit¬ 
terly  scored  for  its  cruelty  and  intolerance.  The  false 
boast  of  some  Romanists  that  the  Bible  has  always  been 

V 

an  open  and  accessible  book  to  the  masses  is  abundantly 
contradicted  by  such  facts  as  the  declaration  of  Pius  VII, 
in  1816,  that  Bible  Societies  were  a  “fiendish  instrument 
for  the  undermining  of  the  foundation  of  religion.”  The 
horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  are  also  set  forth.  In 
regard  to  Luther  it  is  said,  “There  was  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  this  [view  against  persecution]  by  Luther  at 
Worms,  but  he  soon  lost  sight  of  it;  and  the  familiar  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  Reformation  admit  the  right  of  the  civil 
authority  to  coerce  in  matters  of  religion”  (p.  760).  This 
sentence  is  positively  untrue.  Luther  was  opposed  to 
religious  persecution  all  his  life.  He  was  against  the  use 
of  the  sword  as  a  weapon  of  religion.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  was  he  agreed  that  for  the  sake  of  peace 
expulsion  of  certain  partisans  from  certain  lands  was 
proper.  As  to  the  “Confessions”  the  statement  is  equally 
untrue.  Certainly  the  chief  confession  of  all,  that  of 
Augsburg,  has  not  a  word  on  persecution.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  deny  that  persecution  did  not  exist;  but 
Luther  and  the  confessions  are  not  to  blame. 

On  the  whole  the  Cyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  is 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  learning  and  we  commend  it  to 
all  students  of  the  important  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Sermons  on  the  Apostles'  Creed.  By  Rev.  Robert  Emory 
Golladay,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church, 
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Columbus,  Ohio  12mo.  Cloth  binding.  Pages  X  + 

461.  Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

This  is  Volume  II  of  Rev.  Golladay's  series  of  ‘‘Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Catechism.^^  In  the  Quarterly  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1916  we  gave  an  extended  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  series.  That  volume  treated  of  the  first  Part  of 
the  Catechism,  the  Ten  Commandments.  ■  This  volume 
takes  up  the  second  Part,  the  Creed.  As  announced  in 
Volume  I  the  series  contemplates  two  more  volumes  on 
the  other  two  Parts  of  the  Catechism,  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  The  Sacraments. 

We  welcome  this  second  volume,  and  might  repeat  of  it 
practically  all  that  was  said  in  praise  of  the  first  volume. 
The  discussion  follows  the  same  general  plan,  and  the 
treatment  is  again  full  and  very  suggestive.  There  are 
two  introductory  sermons  on  “The  Need  of  a  Creed"  and 
“The  Apostles'  Creed."  Then  follow  ten  sermons  on  the 
first  Article  of  the  Creed,  fifteen  on  the  second  Article, 
and  eleven  on  the  third  Article. 

As  would  be  expected.  Rev.  Golladay  speaks  in  no  falt¬ 
ering  or  uncertain  tones  on  the  various  questions  which 
are  in  controversy  to-day  between  the  conservative  and 
the  radical  theologians,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  birth,  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  the  atonement,  etc.  While  he  does  not  ignore  the 
objections  to  these  doctrines  raised  by  the  higher  critics 
and  the  disciples  of  the  so-called  New  Theology,  he  never 
for  a  moment  yields  to  them  a  single  atom  of  the  truth 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  which  has 
been  held  sacred  by  the  Church  for  so  many  centuries. 

After  reading  a  number  of  volumes  from  authors  be¬ 
longing  to  the  modern  rationalist  school,  or  more  or  less 
under  its  influence,  with  their  doubts,  and  hesitation,  and 
quibbles,  and  carefully  guarded  and  often  most  specious 
modifications  of  the  truth,  it  is  certainly  refreshing  to 
take  up  a  book  by  an  author  who  knows  what  he  believes 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  with  the  clear  and  posi¬ 
tive  tones  of  assured  conviction. 

In  illustration  of  this,  and  also  as  an  example  of  the 
author's  general  style,  we  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
the  sermon  oh  “Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God."  “It  is 
necessary  not  only  to  make  the  statement  that  we  hold 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  statement.  This  necessity  arises  from  the 
fact  that  many  accept,  and  themselves  use,  the  terms  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  put  an  inter- 
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pretation  on  them  which  annuls  their  real  force.  Calling 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  they  explain,  when  pressed, 
that  they  mean  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  only 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  may  be  called  the  sons 
of  God.  Though  most  of  these  are  willing  to  credit  Jesus 
with  a  higher  degree  of  those  qualities  which  make  Him 
a  Son  of  God  than  can  be  attributed  to  any  of  us.  It  is 
not  in  this  sense  that  we,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Bible, 
use  the  term  ‘Son  of  God’  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ. 

“Our  sonship  is  separated  from  the  Sonship  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  an  infinite  distance.  We  are  sons.  He  is  the 
Son.  We  are  sons  by  a  new  spiritual  birth.  He  is  the 
only  begotten,  the  eternally  begotten  Son. 

“When  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  we 
mean  that  He  is  God  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  the 
eternal  Father  is  God,  ‘very  God  of  very  God,  of  one  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father.’  We  mean  that  every  attribute, 
every  quality  which  exists  in  the  person  of  the  eternal 
Father,  exists  also  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  without 
any  alteration  or  diminution.  ‘I  and  my  Father  are 
one.’  ” 

We  again  heartily  commend  this  excellent  series  of 
sermons  to  all  our  pastors  as  of  special  value  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  catechetical  hour  with  the  children  and  young 
people.  We  commend  them  also  to  the  reading  of  our 
intelligent  laymen.  The  thought  is  clear  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  simple.  Both  are  easily  within  the  comprehension 
of  any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence.  But  few  techni¬ 
cal  theological  terms  are  used,  and  when  they  are  used,  as 
they  sometimes  must  be,  they  are  explained  so  as  not  to 
be  stumbling-blocks  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
them. 

We  believe  also  that  many  pastors  would  do  well  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Mr.  Golladay  in  preaching  a  series  of 
sermons  on  the  Catechism  at  their  regular  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  services.  If  there  is  anything  that  our 
people  need  in  these  days  when  there  are  so  many  winds 
of  false  doctrine  sweeping  through  the  land,  it  is  that 
they  should  be  fully  grounded  in  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  which  are  so  well  set  forth  and 
so  strongly  emphasized  in  Luther’s  Catechism. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  in  the  preface  to  this  volume 
that  the  publication  of  Volume  HI,  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
is  promised  at  an  early  date.  We  trust  that  the  author 
may  be  able  soon  to  complete  the  entire  series. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK. 

Understanding  the  Scriptures.  By  Francis  J.  McCon¬ 
nell,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo, 
Pp.  144.  Cloth.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  volume  contains  the  third  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  De  Pauw  University  on  the  Mendenhall  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  general  subject  of  the  lectures  on  this  foun¬ 
dation,  as  pro\dded  for  by  the  donor,  is  “the  evidences  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  title  of  this  series  might  well  have  been,  “What  the 
Bible  is.”  There  are  six  lectures,  or  chapters.  The  first 
one  deals  with  some  “Preliminary”  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  general  subject  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
especially  with  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  to  be  taken 
towards  modem  critical  and  historical  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  Scriptures.  Bishop  McConnell  is  disposed  to 
accept  the  general  conclusions  of  the  critical  and  histori¬ 
cal  school,  but  ^vith  some  caution  as  to  details.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  seem  to  express  his  general  attitude: 
“While,  in  general,  the  larger  contentions  of  the  biblical 
school  are  productive  of  good,  yet,  because  of  the  part 
that  assumption  plays  in  the  fashioning  of  all  critical 
tools,  the  assumptions  must  be  scrutinized  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  care.  A  good  practical  rule  is  to  read  widely  from 
the  critics,  to  accept  what  they  generally  agree  upon,  to 
hold  very  loosely  anything  that  seems  ‘striking’  or  ‘bril¬ 
liant.’  This  is  a  field  in  which  originality  must  be  dis¬ 
counted.  There  is  so  little  check  upon  the  imagination.” 

The  other  five  lectures  deal  with  the  Bible  as  the  Book 
of  Life,  The  Book  of  Humanity,  The  Book  of  God,  The 
Book  of  Christ,  and  The  Book  of  the  Cross.  The  last 
three  chapters  are  tied  together  by  this  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  last  chapter:  “If  the  central  idea  of  the 
Scriptures  is  their  idea  of  God,  and  if  the  climax  of  the 
biblical  revelation  is  Christ,  the  greatest  fact  about  Christ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bible  is  his  cross.” 

The  discussion  is  always  thoughtful  and  suggestive  as 
we  would  expect  Bishop  McConnell  to  be.  The  sentence 
last  quoted  seems  also  to  recognize  pretty  clearly  the  di¬ 
vine  character  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  and  from  God,  and  to  give  Christ  and  His 
cross  the  central  place  which  belongs  to  them.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  he  might  have  been  a  little  more 
clear  and  definite  on  these  points,  especially  in  a  series  of 
addresses  to  a  group  of  university  young  men.  In  read- 
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ing  we  somehow  get  the  impression  that  the  writer  was 
trying  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  rather  than  as  much  as 
possible,  for  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  There  is  a  lack  of  positive  statements  that  some¬ 
how  suggests  a  lack  of  positive  and  clear  conviction  back 
of  the  statements.  This  may  be  only  the  modesty  of  the 
investigator  who  is  seeking  the  truth  rather  than  an¬ 
nouncing  it.  But  we  suspect  that  the  object  of  the 
founder  of  this  lectureship  was  to  bring  to  the  young  men 
in  the  university  a  more  positive  teaching  to  act  as  an 
antidote  to  the  doubts  and  questions  that  might  be 
awakened  by  the  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  which  are 
all  too  prevalent  in  most  of  our  schools  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  bishop  felt  something  of 
this  kind  himself,  for  in  the  closing  lecture  he  says: 
“This  essay  is  quite  as  significant  for  what  it  has  not 
said  as  for  what  it  has  said.  In  our  omissions  we  have 
tried  to  keep  clear  the  main  outlines  of  scriptural  revela¬ 
tion.  We  have  sought  to  hold  fast  to  principles  rather 
than  to  discuss  details.  We  have  done  this  because  we 
have  believed  that  there  is  more  value  for  religious  under¬ 
standing  in  pointing  out  the  loftier  biblical  peaks  which 
give  the  direction  of  the  whole  range  than  in  tracing  our 
pathways  through  detailed  passages.  Moreover,  we  have 
been  afraid  to  employ  many  theoretical  terms  lest  we 
blur  the  quick  moral  impressions  made  by  the  Scripture 
phrasing.’’ 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Every  Church  Its  Own  Evangelist.  By  Loren  W.  Ed¬ 
wards.  12m:o.  Cloth  binding.  Pp.  161.  Price  50 

cents  net. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  and  stimulating  little  volume. 
It  is  written  by  a  Methodist  minister,  and  naturally  the 
subject  is  treated  from  the  Methodist  point  of  view  and 
in  a  way  that  is  especially  adapted  to  Methodist  methods 
of  work.  The  author  assumes  that  each  church  and  pas¬ 
tor  will  conduct  an  evangelistic  campaign  at  least  once  a 
year.  This  might  not  be  acceptable  or  even  practicable 
in  churches,  like  the  Lutheran  for  example,  which  lay 
more  stress  on  the  educational  method  of  building  up  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  no  earnest-minded 
and  consecrated  pastor  in  any  Church  could  read  this 
book  vnthout  having  his  heart  warmed  and  his  zeal  for 
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soul  winning  quickened.  He  would  also  find  in  it  many 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  plans  of  work  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  people. 

We  may  say  what  we  will  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  educational  and  the  evangelistic  methods  of  work, 
the  simple  truth  is  that  we  need  them  both.  No  matter 
how  faithfully  and  earnestly  the  educational  method  may 
be  applied,  there  will  still  be  found  in  every  community 
and  in  every  congregation  some  whom  it  has  not  reached 
and  whom  it  cannot  reach.  If  these  are  to  be  won  for 
Christ  at  all  and  saved  it  must  be  done  by  some  kind  of 
evangelistic  effort.  The  only  question  seems  to  be 
whether  this  effort  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  pastor  assisted  by  his  ovm  people,  or  whether 
some  professional  evangelist  shall  be  called  in  from  the 
outside  to  organize  a  whirlwind  campaign  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  disorganize  the  work  of  the  local  pastors  and 
churches  for  a  generation  afterward.  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  for  the  pastors  and  churches  frankly 
to  confess  their  impotence  to  reach  a  large  proportion  of 
the  community,  and  supinely  to  consent  to  see  them  re¬ 
main  outside  of  the  Church  to  live  and  to  die  unsaved. 

We  believe  with  Dr.  Edw^ards  that  every  pastor  ought 
to  be  an  evangelist,  and  that  every  church  ought  to  be 
evangelistic.  We  need  to  conserve  the  children  of  the 
Church  of  course.  Not  one  of  them  should  be  allowed  to 
stray  away  from  the  fold,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  prevent 
it.  For  this  purpose  the  educational  method  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  when  used  faithfully  and  wisely.  But 
we  need  also  to  seek  the  sheep  that  are  lost.  We  need  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  to  compel  men 
to  come  in  to  the  marriage  feast.  For  this  kind  of  work 
some  kind  of  evangelism  is  necessary.  It  need  not  be  the 
“tabernacle”’  variety.  It  need  not  even  follow  Metho¬ 
dist  lines.  Each  pastor  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  what 
is  the  best  method  for  him.  But  we  believe  that  in  some 
way  he  should  be  his  own  evangelist,  and  should  try  so  to 
organize  his  people  as  to  make  them  all  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  soul  winning. 

Hence,  we  commend  this  volume  to  all  who  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  meeting  this  need.  They  may  not  wish  to  adopt 
all  of  Dr.  Edward’s  methods  and  plans,  but  they  will  find 
here  a  great  wealth  of  suggestion  that  will  help  them  to 
work  out  their  o^vn  plans  and  methods  and  to  make  them 
efficient  and  successful. 


JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK  AND  CINCIN¬ 
NATI. 

A  Prophet  of  the  Spirit:  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and 
Work  of  Jeremiah.  By  Lindsay  B.  Longacre,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Religion,  Iliff 
School  of  Theology,  Denver,  Colo.  12mo.  Pp.  128. 
75  cents. 

Although  Jeremiah  is  the  prophet  of  the  spiritual  life 
and  of  individual  religion  and  the  most  popular  prophet 
with  the  Jews,  he  has  not  been  the  best-known  of  the 
prophets  to  readers  of  the  English  Bible.  Interpreta¬ 
tions  such  as  this  one,  however,  are  doing  much  to  bring 
“the  weeping  prophet”  back  to  his  place  of  supremacy. 
Both  the  prophet  and  his  message  have  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  for  Lutherans,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  Jeremiah 
would  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  quadricentennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformation. 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 

THE  GORHAM  PRESS.  BOSTON. 

Jeptha’s  Daughter;  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  By  James 
Monroe  Cromer,  D.D.  12mo.  Cloth  binding.  Pp.  103. 
The  author  of  this  attractive  little  volume  is  one  of  our 
own  General  Synod  ministers.  He  was  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  central  west 
as  a  scholarly  and  effective  preacher.  So  far  as  we  know 
this  is  his  first  essay  at  authorship  though  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly  Church  papers,  and 
also  to  the  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

Most  Bible  readers,  we  presume,  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Cromer  when  he  says  in  his  preface  that  “No  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  had  more  charms  for 
the  author  than  this  little  story  in  which  Jeptha's  daugh¬ 
ter  is  the  heroine.”  His  avowed  purpose  in  putting  it 
into  dramatic  form  is  “to  make  it  more  real  and  impres¬ 
sive.”  He  also  suggests  that  it  may  be  used  for  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  stage.  For  this  purpose  ample  directions 
are  given  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  characters  and 
for  their  arrangement  on  the  stage. 

Of  course  some  liberty  is  taken  with  the  Bible  narrative, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  violates  the  principle  of  veri¬ 
similitude  or  strains  the  limits  of  propriety. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  lync  passages,  which  are 
intended  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus,  it  is  written  in  blank 
verse  and  the  work  is  well  done.  Many  of  the  passages 
are  truly  dramatic  and  are  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful 
sentiment  most  fitly  expressed.  We  quote  but  one  ex- 
am.ple  of  this,  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jeptha's 
daughter  when  she  finally  understands,  from  her  father’s 
deep  grief  and  broken  exclamations,  that  her  life  is  to  be 
forfeited  as  the  price  of  wctory  over  the  enemies  of  her 
people  in  fulfillment  of  her  father’s  rash  and  unhappy 
vow.  She  says : 

“My  father,  dear,  if  thou  hast  spoken  to 
Thy  God  in  solemn  vow,  do  unto  me 
As  thou  didst  pledge. 

Our  God  hath  done  His  part. 

And  made  thee  conqueror  o’er  all  thy  foes. 

And  set  our  country  free.  The  Ammonites 
Have  fallen  by  thy  sword,  and  if  our  God 
Hath  chosen  m.e  the  price  of  victory. 

His  will  be  done. 

I  freely  yield  my  life. 

In  such  a  death  there  is  no  bitterness. 

Dear  father,  rise,  be  comforted.  We  have 
But  one  life  to  live.  Those  live  it  best 
Who  give  the  most  to  God.  He  gave  us  all, 

And  soon,  at  best,  we  all  must  yield  to  death. 
What  matters  whether  few  or  more  the  days 
We  spend  in  weary  pilgrim.age?  Our  lives 
Are  measured,  not  by  years,  but  by  our  deeds. 
And  if  my  life  must  be  the  price  of  peace 
And  happiness  for  Gilead,  I  count 
It  honor  far  beyond  desert  to  yield.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

PUBLICATION  AND  S.  S.  BOARD  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  U.  S.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm,  Founder 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  1683-1749. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Hinke,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  Cloth,  6x9.  Pp..xxvi.  501. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church  but  to  the  religious  his- 
toiy  of  our  country.  Through  the  deep  interest  and 
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liberality  of  Dr.  James  I.  Good  the  historical  records  of 
the  (German)  Reformed  Church  were  made  accessible  to 
the  author  and  translator,  Dr.  Hinke.  Fortunately  the 
correspondence  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  with  the  authorities  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hol¬ 
land  has  been  carefully  preserved  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Good  having  been  called  to 
this  fact,  he  visited  the  Hague  in  1896  and  discovered 
there  many  of  the  minutes  of  the  American  Coetus  and 
other  valuable  matter.  Dr.  Hinke  was  sent  abroad  for 
several  summers  to  copy  various  documents  preserved  ill 
the  Dutch  Archives.  The  immediate  result  of  these 
visits  and  labors  was  “upwards  of  four  thousand  pages 
of  manuscript  and  one  thousand  photographs.'' 

With  the  genius,  art  and  industry  of  the  true  historian. 
Dr.  Hinke  has  given  his  Church  a  true  picture  of  John 
Philip  Boehm,  who,  coming  to  America  from  Worms  in 
1720,  became  the  founder,  preserver,  defender  and  his¬ 
torian  of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  America.  His  personal  history  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  His  integrity,  self-denial  and  sound  judgment 
saved  the  Reformed  Church  in  a  critical  period  of  its 
early  history.  He  received  too  litttle  credit  during  his 
life  for  the  work  which  he  accomplished;  and  it  is  only 
now  through  the  present  historian  that  he  has  at  last  re¬ 
ceived  justice.  The  principal  credit  for  the  founding  of 
the  Reformed  Church  has  been  usually  given  to  Michael 
Schlatter,  a  Swiss,  vfho  was  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
Synods  of  Holland  in  1746,  and  who  with  Boehm  and  two 
other  ministers  and  twenty-seven  elders  “m.et  in  the  old 
meeting  house  in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the  Coetus 
(Convention)  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

Boehm  was  by  vocation  a  teacher  and  farmer,  but  at 
the  earnest  plea  of  the  scattered  Reformed  settlers  in  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  he  became  their  pastor  without  regular 
ordination.  Two  years  later  his  right  to  the  ministry 
being  questioned  by  a  German  pastor,  Weiss,  who  came 
with  a  company  of  Palatines  in  1827,  Boehm  sought  and 
received  recognition  and  formal  ordination  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  His  ordination  took 
place  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1729.  He  was  pledged  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Heidell3erg  Catechism  and  the  Formulas  of  Unity  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  first  Coetus  in  Philadelphia 
definitely  accepted  these  symbols  and  thus  declared  its 
position  “as  a  Calvinistic  body." 
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These  facts  show  the  connection  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  of  Holland  and  of  New  York.  The  relations  of 
the  former  with  Holland  continued  until  1792. 

Boehm  died  April  29,  1749,  at  Hellertown,  Pa.  As  no 
Reformed  minister  could  be  secured  to  officiate  at  his  fu¬ 
neral,  a  Mennonite  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  “Hav¬ 
ing  fought  against  the  sects  all  his  life,  Boehm  was  buried 
by  a  sect  preacher !” 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  HOUSE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

The  Reformation  in  Principle  and  Action;  A  Bird's  Eye 

View  of  the  Reformation.  By  Sanford  N.  Carpenter. 

Cloth.  Pp.  xi.  294. 

This  volume  of  ten  chapters  is  composed  of  sermon- 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is  the  honored 
pastor.  These  lectures  cover  the  Reformation,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  England  and 
France,  with  references  also  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain.  The  diction  of  the  volume  is  clear,  simple,  and 
graphic.  The  facts  are  selected  and  grouped  to  form  an 
interesting  narrative.  The  chief  characters,  like  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  Knox  and  Queen  Mary  are  given  due 
prominence. 

The  volume  is  well  worthy  perusal,  especially  for 
those  who  have  no  access  to  larger  historical  worRs. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  GRIFFITH  AND  ROWLAND  PRESS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AmeHcan  Poets  and  Their  Theology,  By  Dr.  Augustus 

Hopkins  Strong,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Rochester 

Theological  Seminary.  Cloth,  6  x  8i/^.  Pp.  xxiii.  485. 

Price  $1.00  plus  postage. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  at  a  nominal  price.  The  con¬ 
tents  match  the  appearance.  Dr.  Strong  is  a  prolific  au¬ 
thor  and  a  distinglished  conservative  theologian.  Apart 
from  his  Calvinism  and  his  Baptist  construction  of  bap¬ 
tism  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  general  theo¬ 
logical  attitude.  In  the  present  volume  he  puts  nine 
great  American  poets — Bryant,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Lanier  and  Whitman — to 
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the  test  of  orthodox  faith.  Of  these  Poe  and  VvHiitnian 
were  immoral  men,  who  degraded  their  powers  to  ignoble 
ends.  Emerson  was  a  “non-ethical”  monist  and  a  “half- 
liedged”  pantheist.  Lowell,  v/hile  “our  chief  poetical 
moralist,”  had  no  faith  in  miracles  or  special  revelation. 
“He  was  a  theist  and  not  a  Christian.”  The  rest  were 
earnest  religious  men,  of  whom  Bryant  and  Lanier  came 
nearest  to  a  correct  form  of  belief.  All  this  indicates 
that  theology  is  an  exact  science  and  that  its  truest  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  to  be  sought  in  men  of  imagination  who 
have  had  no  technical  training.  Dr.  Strong’s  book  is  en¬ 
riched  with  numerous  choice  selections  from  the  authors 
discussed. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Army  and  Navy  Service  Book,  for  Public  and  Private 
Use.  Prepared  by  the  Common  Service  Book  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  1917.  Cloth,  31^  x  6. 
Pp.  107.  Price  20  cents  for  single  copies;  $1.50  per 
100. 

This  neat,  nicely  bound  little  Service  Book  ought  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  Lutheran  soldier  and  sailor. 
The  first  seven  pages  contain  brief  orders  of  service ;  the 
next  eleven  Scripture  readings.  A  dozen  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  prayers  for  special  occasions  and  circumstances. 
The  Orders  for  Holy  Communion  and  for  Burial  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Sixty-two  Church  Hymns  and  three  national  airs 
— The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  The  Red,  White  and  Blue  constitute  the 
hymnal.  One  of  the  front  fly-leaves  provides  blanks  for 
the  Name,  Service,  and  Home  Address  of  the  soldier,  and 
also  for  the  Pastor’s  Name  and  Address. 

Let  every  Lutheran  congregation  and  pastor  see  to  it 
thvat  their  men  in  the  national  service  are  provided  with 
the  Service  Book. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Lutheran  Church  Year  Book  for  1918.  Issued  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  General  Synod,  the  General 
Council,  the  United  Synod  in  the  South,  and  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio.  Paper.  Sixe  6  x  8V^.  Pp.  266.  Price 
25  cents  postpaid ;  $5.00  for  50. 

This  Year  Book  and  Almanac  should  be  commiended  by 
the  pastors  and  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  a 
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valuable  store-house  of  Lutheran  facts.  Beside  the  usual 
Almanac  for  the  civil  and  the  church  year,  occupying  33 
pages,  it  contains  38  pages  of  devotional,  doctrinal  and 
historical  reading  matter,  followed  by  180  pages  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  clerical  register.  Here  one  will  find  the 
name  and  address  of  every  Lutheran  minister  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  of  every  Lutheran  institution, 
society  and  periodical.  He  will  find  information  concern¬ 
ing  every  Synod  with  the  time  of  meeting,  and  with  the 
names  of  its  officers.  The  statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  are  given  in  various  tables  showing  its  distribu¬ 
tion  by  States  and  Territories,  and  by  nations,  and  its 
growth  in  America  for  three  centuries.  In  1638  there 
were  only  50  Lutherans  in  America,  in  1738  there  were 
only  5,000,  in  1798  about  20,000,  in  1900  over  1,665,000, 
and  in  1917  nearly  2,500,000  confirmed  members. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  CAMBRIDGE. 

Ephocl  and  Ark.  A  Study  in  the  Records  and  Religion  of 

the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  William  R.  Arnold.  9i/i,  x 

6  in.  Pp.  170.  Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Harvard  Theological 
Studies,  so  attractively  issued  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  Dr.  Arnold  has  here  given  a  briliant  treatment 
of  two  vexing  problems  of  Hebrew  archaeology.  What 
was  the  Ephod?  and.  What  was  the  Ark?  The  Ephod 
was  (1)  an  *‘apron”  or  ^fioin-cloth”  worn  by  laymen  as 
well  as  priests  when  engaged  in  solemn  religious  exer¬ 
cises.'’  (I  S.  2:18,  6:14).  (2)  It  was  “a  ceremonial 

vestment  worn  by  the  high  priest  over  his  tunic  and 
robe."  (Ex.  29:5;  Lev.  8:7).  (3)  ‘‘A  solid  body,  carried 
not  woim,  and  only  by  priests . as  the  specified  ob¬ 

ject  of  divination."  (I  Sam.  21:10;  23:9;  30:7 ;  Judges 
8 :23-27) . 

The  Ark  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  institutions  which  has 
not  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  imaginary  institutions, 
like  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  most  radical  of  critics.  What 
was  it  and  what  was  its  significance  in  Israel?  The 
word  (pN)  is  originally  and  simply  a  ‘‘box" — it  is 

used,  e.  g.,  'for  “coffin"  (Gen.  50:26)  and  for  “chest" 
II  Kings  12:9,  10).  Then,  (2)  it  was  the  sacred  chest 
containing  the  tables  of  the  Toro.h  (Ex.  37;  Deut.  10)  — 
though  Professor  Arnold  does  not  allow  the  historicity  of 
these  passages.  His  thesis  is  that  “when  Epod  stands 
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for  a  solid  object,  it  has  been  substituted  by  Jewish  scribes 
for  a  more  troublesome  word’' — and  that  more  trouble¬ 
some  word  is  '‘Ark.”  Professor  Arnold  finds  his  clue  in 
I  Sam.  14:18,  where  M  reads  “Ark”  but  G  reads  “Ephod,” 
though  he  admits  that  the  Hebrew  text  shows  signs  of 
corruption.  Professor  Arnold’s  reconstructed  text 
reads :  “And  Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  bring  hither  the  sacred 
ark ;  for  he  carried  the  sacred  ark  before  that  day.”  The 
here  used  is  equated  with  RS  an 

indeterminate  appellative  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  such  sacred  boxes  in  Israel: 
“The  historical  ark  of  Yahweh  was  not  a  unique  but  a 
manifold  object  attached  to  every  Palestinian  sanctuary 
that  possessed  a  consecrated  priesthood.”  This  position 
Professor  Arnold  defends  most  ably.  Its  acceptance 
solves,  as  he  claims,  the  vexing  problem  of  the  Ephods; 
but  it  is  at  the  price  of  the  boldest  kind  of  textual  recon¬ 
struction  and  all  Hebrew  tradition.  It  is  a  case  of 
“Athanasius  contra  mundum”  among  radical  ciutics 
Prof.  Arnold  hardly  expected  a  spontaneous  acceptance 
of  his  thesis,  and  in  this  he  has  not  been  disappointed. 
We  await  the  verdict  of  his  fellow-critics  with  interest. 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 

The  Luther  Coat  of  Arms,  on  stiff  card-board,  beauti¬ 
fully  illuminated  in  appropriate  colors,  together  with 
the  explanation  in  old  English  lettering. 

The  work  is  that  of  an  artist.  When  suitably  framed 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  wall  of  the  pastor’s  study, 
of  the  home,  and  of  the  Sunday-School. 

It  is  offered  in  two  sizes,  10  x  18  and  5x8.  Price 
$1.00  for  the  larger,  and  25  cents  for  the  smaller.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Max  B.  Gerste,  35  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Slumber-Land  and  Slumber -Songs.  A  Collection  of  Lul¬ 

labies  and  Bedtime  Poems,  By  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Croll, 
D.D.  Beardstown,  Ill.  Paper,  6  x  81/2  Ep-  68.  Price 
25  cents. 

This  compilation  of  lullabies  includes  selections  from 
many  authors,  including  Luther,  Tennyson,  Holland, 
Gilder,  Van  Dyke,  Eugene  Field,  Ella  W.  Wilcox,  and 
Margaret  Sangster.  They  are  all  pure  and  beautiful  and 
should  find  a  ready  welcome  from  every  mother. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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GERMAN  LITERARY  BOARD.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

A  System  of  Natural  Theism.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Hamma  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Cloth.  Pp.  144. 

Price  $1.00. 

Dr.  Keyser  is  a  prolific  author  and  valiant  defender  of 
the  faith.  The  present  treatise  is  one  of  his  best  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  outgrov/th  of  his  lectures  in  the  Hamma 
Divinity  School  and  Wittenberg  College  in  which  he  is 
professor  of  Theism,  Ethics  and  Christian  Evidences. 

Based  upon  the  larger  works  of  Valentine,  Harris, 
Micou,  Flint,  Fisher,  Browne  and  others,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  original  in  its  arrangemient  and  statement,  and  offers 
to  the  student  a  simple  but  comprehensive  view  of  the 
rational  arguments  for  the  Divine  Existence. 

The  author  takes  the  usual  ground  that  ^‘perhaps  no 
purely  rational  process  can  give  the  human  mind  absolute 
assurance  of  the  existence  of  God,  especially  the  mind 
that  has  once  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of  atheism.  That 
assurance  doubtless  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  clear- 
cut  Christian  experience.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  the- 
istic  arguments  were  formulated  to  confirm  faith  rather 
than  to  create  it.  Nevertheless,  the  arguments  in  their 
cumulative  power  are  to  my  mind  unanswerable,  and 
should  appeal  to  those  who  are  open  to  conviction.  At 
all  events  they  present  insurmountable  barriers  to  false 
philosophy. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  divided  into  four  parts:  In¬ 
troduction,  Proofs  of  Divine  Existence,  Anti-Theistic 
Theories,  and  Divine  Attributes  and  Relations.  The  em¬ 
phasis  naturally  falls  on  the  second  part,  in  which  are 
discussed  the  philosophical,  moral  and  esthetic  proofs. 

The  Ontological  Argument  as  formulated  by  Anselm 
had  an  able  vindication  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Prof. 
Micou  (Basic  Ideas  in  Religion).  Anselm  rightly  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  idea  of  God  was  sui  generis,  not  a  mere 
thought  of  the  understanding,  but  the  direct  intuition  of 
divine  reality.  Anselm's  postulate  is  that  God  exists  so 
truly  that  He  cannot  be  thought  not  to  exist.  Only  the 
fool  has  said  in  his  heart,  “There  is  no  God.” 

The  following  syllogism,  as  I  have  formulated  it  for  my 
classes,  seems  to  me  quite  conclusive.  1.  There  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  intuitive  conviction  that  there  is  an  absolute  Be¬ 
ing.  2.  This  universal  intuition  must  have  an  objective 
counterpart.  3.  Hence  an  absolute  Being  exists. 
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Dr.  Keyser^s  volume  is  heartily  commended  as  a  briefs 
clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  Natural  Theism. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

GENERAL  COUNaL  PUBLICATION  HOUSE.  PHILA.,  PA. 

Luther's  Hymns.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Lambert,  Pastor  of  SL 
Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Catasauqua,  Pa, 
Cloth.  Pp.  xviii.  160.  Price  $1.35. 

There  is  no  phase  of  Luther’s  life  and  work  which  is 
not  interesting.  In  his  hymns  there  is  valuable  material 
for  historian,  biographer,  theologian  and  musician,  and 
this  material  Mr.  Lam.bert  presents  in  such  fashion  that 
not  only  may  the  scholar  find  information  in  his  book, 
but  also  that  the  layman  may  be  edified. 

Luther's  Hymns  begins  well  in  that  it  gives  to  the 
reader  an  historical  background  in  a  sketch  of  pre-Luth¬ 
eran  hymnody  in  Old  Testament  days  and  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  also  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Luther’s 
experience  prepared  him^  for  his  work  as  a  hymn  writer. 
Following  is  a  well-selected  series  of  tributes  to  Luther, 
especially  to  Luther  the  musician,  and  an  account  of  the 
initial  publication  of  the  hymns. 

Each  hymn  is  then  printed  in  full  with  the  tune  and  an 
English  translation  and  also  as  full  a  history  of  the  hymn 
as  may  be  gathered.  These  sketches  are  not  limited  to  a 
description  of  the  origin  of  words  and  m.usic,  but  include 
various  incidents,  many  of  them  romantic  and  thrilling, 
connected  with  occasions  upon  which  the  hymns  have 
been  sung,  in  war  and  peace,  by  the  solitary  sufferer,  or 
in  times  of  national  calamity  or  rejoicing. 

It  would  seem  that  no  Lutheran  pastor  should  allow 
this  centennial  year  to  pass  without  instructing  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  value  of  this  heritage  which  is  theirs. 
Surely  none  can  now  plead  that  the  material  for  such  in¬ 
struction  is  lacking  since  Mr.  Lambert  has  presented  it 
in  such  convenient  and  interesting  form. 

E.  s.  L. 
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ARTICLE  1. 

FRENCH  ESTIMATES  OF  LUTHER. 

BY  L.  H.  HUMPHREY. 

CONTEMPORARY. 

Morley,  in  his  Life  of  Voltaire,  refers  to  the  great 
historical  principle  that  ''the  actions  and  opinions  of 
men  in  each  generation  are  affected  by  something  at 
work  underneath,  a  moving  current  on  whose  flood  they 
are  borne.’^  These  currents  have  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
French  history  for  four  centuries,  since  the  time  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  producing  a  constantly  changing  attitude  in  the 
minds  of  men  toward  Luther  and  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  To  follow  these  changes  and  some  of 
their  underlying  causes,  briefly,  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Two  great  movements  toward  liberty  of  thought  and 
away  from  authority  and  dogmatic  tradition,  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Renaissance,  were  the  dominant  forces 
of  the  16th  century  in  France.  The  Renaissance  ap- 


Note. — The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind  suggestions 
and  assistance  of  Dr.  Preserved  Smith,  author  of  “The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Luther,”  etc. 
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peared  first,  with  its  love  of  learning,  including  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  It  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
The  two  movements  were  allies  for  a  time  and  then 
sharply  separated.  Luther  was  contemporary  with  the 
high  Renaissance  in  France. 

The  Renaissance  came  from  the  South,  reviving  the 
pagan  past  of  Greece  and  Rome — Heine’s  “Greek  light¬ 
heartedness.”  It  was  chiefly  intellectual  and  was  easily 
indifferent  and  sceptical  in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  In 
its  return  to  nature,  its  philosophic  freedom  of  thought 
and  its  independent  morals,  it  was  often  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Christianity.  Its  influence  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  upper  classes. 

The  Reformation  was  a  product  of  the  North.  It  was 
distinctly  a  religious  movement,  an  act  of  faith  more  than 
a  reaching  out  for  liberty,  but  in  maintaining  that  the 
Bible  and  not  the  Church  was  the  ultimate  authority,  it 
claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  in  seeking 
freedom  of  conscience  opened  the  way  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  intellectual  liberty.  As  religion  was  an  af¬ 
fair  of  state,  the  Reformation  was  necessarily  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  ruling  classes,  but  it  touched  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  and  satisfied  some  of  their  deepest  needs.  In  France, 
however,  at  the  beginning,  some  of  the  nobility  were  in¬ 
fluenced,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Protestantism,  and  a 
little  later,  nobles  like  Coligny  and  Berquin  became  sin¬ 
cere  Protestants.  That  the  two  movements  were  not 
entirely  incompatible  is  shown  in  lives  like  Margaret  of 
Navarre’s,  a  child  of  both,  or,  as  some  one  has  said,  “a 
combination  of  Rabelais  and  Calvin.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  Church  in 
France  stood  in  need  of  the  same  reform  movement  that 
was  sweeping  over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical 
positions  had  been  dispensed  as  rewards  for  secular  ser- 
\dce  to  unqualified  candidates.  As  a  result  the  clergy 
were  com.pletely  demoralized.  Superstition,  impiety. 
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simony  and  immorality  prevailed  everywhere.  A  few 
earnest  men  had  protested  at  intervals  against  this  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  there  had  been  no  sustained  movement 
against  it. 

The  Reformation  began  with  a  small  group  of  Human¬ 
ists,  led  by  Jacques  Lefevre,  who  gathered  round  Brigon- 
net.  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Margaret  of  Navarre.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  Luther,  but  more  directly  by  Erasmus,  they 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  reformation  within  the  Church 
without  loud  agitation,  by  a  study  of  the  Bible,  sincere 
Christian  living  and  the  enlightening  influence  of  the 
New  Learning.  Their  efforts  had  no  wide  result.  In 
1512,  five  years  before  Luther  posted  his  theses  at  Wit- 
tenburg,  Lefevre  had  published  his  Commentaries  on  St. 
Paul  which  clearly  stated  the  principles  of  justification 
by  faith  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  his  words 
reached  only  a  small  audience  of  scholars.  These  Com¬ 
mentaries  were  read  and  approved  by  Luther  who  called 
Lefevre  a  ‘‘pillar  of  erudition  and  integrity.''  He  in  re¬ 
turn  counted  Luther  among  those  whom  he  “cherished  in 
Christ."  Later  they  differed  on  policy,  as  Lefevre,  fear¬ 
ing  persecution,  was  irresolute  in  proclaiming  the  ideas 
of  the  Reformation.  He  regretted  his  lack  of  boldness 
shortly  before  his  death.  His  work  was  one  of  prepara¬ 
tion  rather  than  any  active  part  in  the  Reformation.  He 
once  grasped  Farel,  his  famous  pupil,  by  the  hand  say¬ 
ing:  “Guillaume,  the  world  is  going  to  be  renewed,  and 
you  will  behold  it!"^  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
French. 

The  name  of  Luther  was  known  in  France  as  early  as 
1518,  and  by  1520  contemporary  letters  tell  us  that  his 
books  were  selling  by  the  hundred  and  that  all  thinking 
men  were  studying  his  opinions.  At  least  seven  of  Lu¬ 
ther's  books  were  translated  into  French  and  printed 
during  the  16th  century.  Two  others,  translated  by  Ber- 
quin,  were' found  in  the  latter's  room  when  his  posses- 

I  Letter  of  Farel  to  Pellican.  Herminjard.  Correspondance 
des  Reformateurs,  i,  481. 
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sions  were  searched  for  condemnatory  heretical  writ¬ 
ings.  They  were  probably  not  printed. 

At  first  the  ''whole  band  of  the  learned,’^  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  puts  it,  were  favorably  inclined  to  the  doctrines 
and  writings  of  Luther.  The  Reformers  were  protected 
and  encouraged  by  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  d'Angou- 
leme,  later  Queen  of  Navarre.  While  she  remained  a 
Catholic  to  the  end,  she  was  strongly  influenced  by  both 
Luther  and  Calvin.  Among  her  letters  we  find  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Briconnet,  a  letter  pleading  with  the 
king  to  spare  the  life  of  Berquin  and  several  letters  to 
her  cousin  Sigismond  von  Hohenlohe  who  was  settled  in 
Strassburg  and  "propagated  the  doctrine  of  Luther  by 
his  words  and  writings.”  To  the  latter  she  said :  "For 
your  opinions  and  judgment  are  so  just  and  holy  that  he 
who  contradicts  you  is  already  condemned.  You  prove 
that  you  are  not  only  a  cousin  in  the  flesh,  but  also  of  the 
spirit.”  Her  poem.  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,  was 
so  Protestant  in  tone  that  it  angered  the  Sorbonne.  In 
the  Heptameron,  which  gives  rather  a  startling  picture 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  age,  we  find  an  expression  of  her 
delight  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  other  Protestant 
tendencies.  Her  hatred  of  monks  is  also  plainly  set 
forth. 

Among  those  favorable  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
may  be  placed  Clement  Marot,  the  early  Protestant  poet 
and  translator  of  52  Psalms,  although  like  others  of  his 
time  he  wavered  and  once  even  recanted  under  fear  of 
persecution.  In  1525  he  wrote  a  letter  in  verse  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bonchart  asserting  positively  that  he  was  neither 
a  Lutheran  nor  a  Zwinglian,  still  less  an  Anabaptist.  His 
actual  conversion,  as  described  in  his  poem  Balladin,  oc¬ 
curred  at  Blois  in  1527.  In  1535,  with  73  others,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  stake.  He  escaped  to  Italy  and  found 
refuge  with  Renee  of  Ferrara.  In  a  metrical  letter  writ¬ 
ten  in  Italy  to  Frangois  I,  he  said  that  there  had  been 
many  false  rumors  against  him,  but  that  he  denied  them 
all: 
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“De  lutheriste  ils  m’ont  donne  le  nom. 

Qu^a  droit  ce  soit,  je  leur  reponds  que  non. 

Luther  pour  moi  des  cieux  n‘est  descendu, 

Luther  en  croix  n’a  pas  ete  pendu 
Pour  mes  peches;  et  tous  bien  avise 
Au  nom  de  lui  ne  suis  point  baptise.'' 

But  in  Balladin,  one  of  his  later  poems,  we  find  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  religious  views.  In  it  he  celebrates  a 
virgin,  Christine  (Christianity),  who  came  from  the 
East  more  than  1500  years  before.  Simonne  (Simony) 
was  jealous  of  her  fame.  Christine  fled  to  barbarous 
regions  and  was  concealed  on  a  rock  in  Saxony  (the 
Wartburg),  whence  she  emerged  as  fair  as  ever  and 
called  the  world  to  her,  singing  verses  beginning:  “Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  who  are  oppressed."  The  fair  one  travel¬ 
ed  till  she  reached  the  river  Loire,  where  more  than 
twenty  times  she  cast  her  eyes  on  him  (at  Blois) .  She  said 
to  him:  “Awake!  It  is  time,  my  friend!  You  have 
slept  too  long  in  the  gloom."  By  these  words  he  knew 
her  and  a  load  of  tormenting  grief  fell  from  his  heart. 

After  he  had  publicly  recanted  in  1536  he  translated 
many  of  the  Psalms.  His  Protestantism  was  not  ardent 
enough  to  make  him  willing  to  face  martyrdom. 

EARLY  CATHOLICS. 

As  the  Reformation  progressed  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  of  unfavorable  opinion  of  Luther  caused  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Sorbonne,  fear  of  persecution,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  per¬ 
haps  a  misunderstanding  of  a  man  who  was  so  intensely 
German.  The  Sorbonne,  as  the  theological  faculty  in 
Paris  was  then  called,  took  an  important  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  agitating  the  country  and  was  the  instigator  of 
the  worst  persecutions.  Its  head  was  Noel  Beda,  or 
Bedier,  a  man  without  great  learning,  devoted  to  tradi¬ 
tion.  “In  Beda  alone,"  said  Erasmus,  “are  three  thou¬ 
sand  monks."  Under  him  the  Sorbonne  was  equally  op- 
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posed  to  liberal  studies  and  the  new  doctrines.  It  was 
aided  in  its  opposition  by  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Fran¬ 
cois  I,  who  was  persuaded  that  she  could  atone  for  her 
sins  in  this  way,  and  by  Chancellor  Duprat.  The  Sor- 
bonne  decreed  that  “the  impious  and  shameless  arrogance 
must  be  restrained  by  chains  and  censure — nay,  by  fire 
and  flame — rather  than  vanquished  by  argument !” 

On  April  15,  1521,  it  condemned  Luther’s  writings  to 
the  flames,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  seductive,  in¬ 
sulting  to  the  hierarchy,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  schis¬ 
matic.  It  compared  De  Captivitate  Babylonica,  to  the 
Koran.  It  branded  as  preposterous  the  notion  that  God 
had  reserved  the  discovery  of  what  is  needful  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  faithful  for  Martin  Luther  to  make,  as 
though  Christ  had  left  his  spouse,  the  Church,  so  many 
centuries  and  until  now  in  the  darkness  and  blindness  of 
error.2 

By  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  a  proclamation 
was  made  in  August,  1521,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
throughout  the  city,  that  all  copies  of  the  works  of  Lu¬ 
ther  should  be  given  up  within  the  space  of  eight  days  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine.  The  Reformation  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread  in  spite  of  the  massacres  and  repressive 
measures  which  lasted  throughout  the  century,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  1685  the 
Huguenots  were  forced  into  exile  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  such  a  period  of  turmoil  and  vacillating  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  classify  some  of  the  early  Catholics,  who  at 
first  were  often  in  favor  of  the  reform  movement  and  af¬ 
terward  opposed  it.  In  general  they  regarded  Luther  as 
presumptuous  and  arrogant  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
established  authority  of  the  Church  and  they  were  also 
alienated  by  the  asceticism  of  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines.  To  them  Luther  was  an  ignorant  rebellious 
priest  attempting  to  overthrow  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Christian  world.  Guillaume  Bude,  the  greatest  of 


2  Baird.  The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France. 
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the  French  Humanists,  who  thought  well  of  Luther  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  wrote  to  Aleander  from 
Dijon,  June  9,  1521 : 

‘‘Had  that  Martin,  of  whom  you  speak  at  the  end  of 
your  last  epistle,  persisted  in  growing  famous  by  right 
reason,  or  had  he  not  been  turned  aside  by  the  flattering 
reception  at  first  accorded  to  his  treatises,  and  then  given 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  popularity,  he  would  have  never 
committed  that  crime  (probably  the  burning  of  the  bull 
is  meant)  on  account  of  which  he  is  now,  to  speak  the 
truth,  left  without  the  support  of  the  good  and  the  wise. 
If,  as  rumor  has  it,  even  now  after  his  condemnation  he 
draws  the  crowd  after  him,  he  is  a  man  of  very  feeble  na¬ 
ture.  Having,  by  his  own  force,  emerged  from  the  hid¬ 
den  cloister  and  the  secluded  academy,  on  to  the  public 
stage,  the  first  acts  of  his  drama  were  wonderful  and 
wise,  and  were  received  by  the  applause  of  the  ground¬ 
lings  and  even  with  some  indulgence  and  assent  of  the 
critics ;  but  the  catastrophe  at  the  end  was  dire  and  re¬ 
pulsive,  so  that  his  almost  insane  confidence  was  forth¬ 
with  overwhelmed  with  the  hisses  of  the  whole  theater.’’ 

Brigonnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  at  first  a  friend  of  Le- 
fevre  and  active  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  soon  lost 
his  courage  and  was  hostile  to  it,  writing  in  1523  this 
pronouncement  against  Luther : 

“No  one  has  been  more  presumptuous  or  used  the  axe 
more  violently  against  the  root  of  the  Church  than  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  who  upsets  the  whole  hierarchic  order,  over¬ 
throws  and  destroys  the  calling  which  keeps  all  the  others 
in  the  right  path  (the  clergy) ,  endeavors  to  suppress  the 
memory  of  the  holy  Jesus  and  who,  despising  the  spirit¬ 
ual  marriage  (the  priesthood) . . .  .admits  indiscrimin¬ 


ately  the  first  comer,  to  flatter  the  people .  Now,  as 

almost  all  of  the  world  is  full  of  his  books . fearing 


that  a  plant  so  venomous  may  push  its  roots  into  the  pas¬ 
ture  that  is  confided  to  us,  we  forbid  anyone  to  buy,  read, 
possess,  sell,  or  to  approve,  justify  or  discuss  in  public 
gatherings  or  private  conversations  the  works  of  the  said 
Martin.” 
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In  a  work  on  Luther  written  by  Maimbourg,  a  Jesuit 
Church  historian  in  1631,  considered  very  important  at 
the  time,  is  another  characterization  of  the  man  as  inso¬ 
lent  and  full  of  presumption :  “He  had  a  strong  and  ro¬ 
bust  constitution  enabling  him  to  endure  work,  without 
detriment  to  his  health ;  a  bilious  and  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  penetrating  eyes  full  of  fire ;  a  pleasant  voice,  quite 
loud  when  he  was  animated;  a  proud  bearing,  fearless 
and  haughty,  which,  however,  he  knew  how  to  modify, 
when  he  liked  to  seem  humble,  modest  and  subdued, 
which  did  not  happen  very  often;  and  there  was  in  his 
soul  a  depth  of  pride  and  presumption,  causing  him  to 
despise  everything  which  did  not  agree  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  in  this  spirit  of  brutal  insolence  he  treated 
outrageously  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  heresy, 
without  respecting  King,  Emperor  or  Pope,  nor  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and  inviolable  on  the  earth ;  incapable,  be¬ 
sides,  of  retracting  anything  he  had  once  asserted ;  angry, 
vindictive,  imperious,  always  wanting  to  be  the  master 
and  liking  to  be  distinguished  because  of  the  novelty  of 
his  doctrine,  which  he  w^anted  to  establish  in  his  school. 
This  is  the  real  character  of  Martin  Luther 

In  the  Jouinial  of  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris  we  find : 

“In  the  year  1520  there  arose  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony, 
in  Germany,  a  heretical  doctor  of  theology  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  named  Martin  Luther,  who  said  many 
things  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  compiled 
whole  books  in  his  desire  to  diminish  it,  writing  also 
against  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.” 

Catharine  de’  Medici  (1519-1589),  who  intrigued  al¬ 
ternately  with  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  obtain  politi¬ 
cal  power,  and  was  finally  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  mentioned  Luther  only  once,  and 
then  only  to  forbid  a  book  of  his  being  printed  in  France. 

A  legend  of  Luther’s  death  that  after  preaching  a  ser¬ 
mon  blaspheming  the  Virgin  the  devil  strangled  him,  is 
found  in  Les  Regretz  et  Complaintes  de  passe  partoivt  et 
Brniit  qui  court .  Par  Fr.  Picart,  Paris  1557. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE. 

The  Renaissance  began  in  the  reign  of  Francois  I  who 
was  partly  Italian  by  education  and  posed  as  a  patron 
of  arts  and  letters.  Moved  by  political  considerations, 
he  could  not  afford  to  support  the  Reformation,  as  the 
clergy  had  become  thoroughly  subservient  by  the  Con¬ 
cordat  of  1516.  He  was  also  repelled  by  Luther.  In 
November,  1524,  he  told  the  papal  Nuncio  Aleander  that 
he  thought  Luther  a  rascal  and  his  doctrine  pernicious. 
Later,  moved  by  a  poem  of  Clement  Marot,  it  is  said,  he 
invited  Melanchthon  to  France.  On  July  16,  1535,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  affair  of  the  Placards,  Francois,  after  having 
hitherto  protected  the  Protestants,  issued  an  edict  against 
them.  Violent  persecutions  of  the  Reformers  continued 
during  his  reign.  Luther  distrusted  Francois,  believing 
him  to  be  full  of  ‘"hypocrisy,  lies  and  fraud,”  and  urged 
Melanchthon  to  go  to  France  “for  the  sake  of  the  pious, 
honorable  men  who  barely  escaped  being  burned.” 

To  some  of  the  bold,  independent  thinkers  who  were 
the  product  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  both  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  quarrels  and  dogmatism  of 
the  Protestants  were  repellant.  They  remained,  often, 
Catholic  at  heart,  but  claimed  the  right  of  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  inquiry  and  belief.  For  such  an  attitude  Etienne 
Dolet,  the  printer — editor,  a  reputed  son  of  Francois, 
was  tortured,  strangled  and  burned  in  1546.  His  wide 
literary  sympathies  are  shown  in  the  books  which  were 
issued  by  his  press,  including  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  and  Rabelais  in  French.  He  met  More  and  Eras¬ 
mus  when  he  was  a  student  in  Padua.  The  anger  of  his 
enemies  was  aroused  by  his  satirical  and  disputatious 
temperament.  He  ridiculed  Luther  in  the  dialogue  ‘‘De 
Imitatione  Ciceroniana”  At  another  time  he  said: 

“None  of  you  are  ignorant  that  the  new  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  the  Christian  religion  which  Luther  has  been 
putting  forward  have  caused  great  heart-burnings,  and 
that  they  are  only  approved  by  certain  turbulent  and  im¬ 
piously  curious  persons ;  but  you  also  know,  when  anyone 
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shows  signs  of  genius  and  of  an  intellectual  superiority 
over  his  fellows,  he  is  forthwith  suspected  by  men  of  a 
bigoted  and  depraved  mind,  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
is  made  to  experience  all  that  hatred  which  this  accusa¬ 
tion  gives  rise  to.  I  seem  to  hear  them  charging  even  me 
with  being  a  Lutheran.  He  who  so  lately  reviled  me 
(Pinache)  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  already  determined  to 
be  an  approver  and  promoter  of  this  calumny ;  but  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  not  even  for  a  moment  enjoy  that  pleas¬ 
ure  or  hope  to  see  me  convicted  of  so  odious  a  crime,  and 
in  order  that  no  suspicion  of  heresy  may  cleave  to  me  or 
be  thrown  in  my  teeth,  I  most  earnestly  and  vehemently 
declare  and  beg  you  all  to  believe,  that  I  am  not  in  any 
way  a  follower  of  that  impious  and  obstinate  sect.” 

Bonaventure  des  Periers,  secretary  of  Margaret  of  Na¬ 
varre,  was  at  first  Protestant  in  his  sympathies,  but,  pos¬ 
sibly  under  the  influence  of  Dolet,  became  a  sceptic  and 
burlesqued  all  religions.  He  wrote  Cymbalum  Mundi 
introducing  Lutherans  under  the  anagram  of  Rethulus, 
talking  with  du  Clenier  (anagram  for  Incredule)  and 
Tryocan  (Croyant).  It  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  because  of  it  des  Periers  was  dismissed  by 
Margaret. 

A  strong  advocate  of  freedom  of  conscience,  justice 
and  peace  was  Jean  Bodin  (1530-1596),  author  of  the 
first  modem  systematic  treatise  on  political  science.  He 
was  considered  a  sceptic  and  an  atheist,  but  true  to  his 
principle  of  tolerance  he  was  ready  to  accord  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Luther  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  sects  and 
religions.  He  maintained  that  no  prince  should  suppress 
religious  factions  by  force,  because  the  more  men  are  op¬ 
posed  by  violence,  the  more  obstinate  they  become.  After 
his  death  an  unpublished  Latin  treatise  was  found,  **Col- 
loquium  Heptaplomeres.  In  it  religion  is  discussed  at 
the  house  of  a  Catholic  in  Venice,  by  seven  men— a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  a  Mohammedan,  a 
Jew,  a  Pagan  and  a  believer  in  natural  religion,  with  ab¬ 
solute  impartiality.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  he 
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says,  *‘each  one,  respecting  the  belief  of  the  others,  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  his  own.’’ 

The  literary  movement  between  1550-1580  created  by 
the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  was  in  violent  opposition  to  the 
Reformation.  Ronsard,  Joachim  du  Bellay  and  their 
comrades  belonged  to  the  Renaissance  alone.  Ronsard 
was  a  lover  of  peace  and  desired  political  and  religious 
unity  above  all  things  as  the  only  means  of  promoting 
peace.  He  therefore  hated  Luther,  as  he  considered  him 
responsible  for  the  civil  wars  that  devastated  France. 
He  forgot  that  the  violence  was  equal  on  both  sides  and 
reproached  the  Reformers  for  preaching  “an  armed  gos¬ 
pel.”  “If  the  Christians  continued  in  discord,”  he  said, 
“he  would  rather  be  a  pagan.”  His  artistic  nature  was 
also  repelled  by  the  austerity  of  the  Protestants.  He 
describes  Luther  as  an  agitator  in  his  Remonstra/nce  au 
peuple  de  France,  1564. 

'*Lors  Luther  agite  des  fureurs  du  serpent. 

Son  venin  et  sa  rage  en  Saxone  respand, 

Et  si  bien  en  preschant  il  supplie  et  commande. 

Qua  la  fin  il  se  voit  docteur  d’une  grand’  bande.” 

In  another  poem  he  describes  Protestant  ministers  as 
follows : 

‘T1  ne  faut  pas  avoir  beaucoup  d’experience 
Pour  estre  exactement  docte  en  vostre  science; 

Les  barbiers,  les  magons  en  un  jour  y  sont  clercs, 

Tant  VOS  mysteres  saincts  son  cachez  et  couvers. 

Il  faut  tant  seulement  avecques  hardiesse 
Detester  le  Papat,  parler  centre  la  messe, 

Estre  sobre  en  propos,  barbe  longue,  et  le  front 
De  rides  labore,  I’oeil  farouche  et  profond. 

Les  cheveux  mal  peignez,  le  sourcy  qui  s’avale, 

Le  maintien  refrongue,  le  visage  tout  pasle, 

Se  monstrer  rarement,  composer  maint  escrit, 

Parler  de  I’Eternal,  de  Seigneur  et  de  Christ, ' 

Avoir  d  un  grand  manteau  les  espaules  converts, 

Bref,  estre  bon  brigand  et  ne  jurer  que:  ^Certes!’  ” 
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In  his  Elegie  sur  le  Tumulte  d'Amhoise  he  laments  the 
reli^ous  innovations  and  divisions  in  France: 

“Heureuse  les  peres  vieux  des  bons  siecles  passes 
Qui  sont,  sans  varier,  en  leur  foi  trepasses 
Ains  que  de  tant  d’abus  TEglise  f ut  malade ! 

Qui  n’ouirent  jamais  parler  d’Oecolampade, 

De  Zwingle,  de  Bucer,  de  Luther,  de  Calvin, 

Mais,  sans  rien  innover  au  service  divin, 

Ont  vecu  longuement,  puis,  d'un  fin  heureuse, 

Ont  Jesus  rendu  leur  ame  gene  reuse! 

Las  I  pauvre  France,  helas  I  comme  une  opinion 
Diverse  a  corrompu  ta  premiere  union 

The  sympathies  of  Rabelais  were  wholly  with  the  Ren¬ 
aissance.  He  does  not  mention  Luther,  but  his  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  his  letter  to  Erasmus,  saying,  ‘‘Did 
I  not  put  down  as  owing  to  you  alone  all  I  am  and  all  that 
I  am  worth,  I  should  be  the  most  thankless  of  men  now 
living,”  and  from  his  satire  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pan- 
tagruel  on  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  calling  the  lat¬ 
ter  “demoniacal  Calvins,  imposters  of  Geneva.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Calvin,  “Rabelais,  des  Periers  and  many  others 
whom  I  shall  not  name  for  the  present,  after  having  rel¬ 
ished  the  gospel,  are  stricken  with  blindness.  The  dogs 
of  whom  I  speak,  in  order  to  speak  their  blasphemies 
more  freely,  make  jokes,  go  about  to  banquets  and  lively 
gatherings,  and  there,  talking  loosely,  destroy,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  all  reverence  for  God.”  An  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor,  Ingram  Eyewater,  recently  discovered  and  bought 
a  copy  of  Melanchthon’s  De  Anima  with  Rabelais'  signa¬ 
ture,  showing  that  he  occasionally  read  the  German  Re¬ 
formers.  Rabelais  did  not  hesitate  also  to  attack  the 
evils  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
monks. 

Montaigne  was  a  contemporary  of  Ronsard.  His  mid¬ 
dle  life  was  spent  in  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  disen¬ 
chantment.  The  Reformation  had  produced  wars  and 
discord  and  the  Protestants  were  as  intolerant  as  the 
Catholics.  The  first  rapture  of  the  Renaissance  was 
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over.  The  vices  of  the  time  were  cruelty  and  treachery. 
Montaigne  believed  that  religion  had  failed  to  make  men 
moral.  If  he  looked  askance  at  the  Reformation,  which 
to  many  seemed  a  liberal  movement,  it  was  because  his 
radicalism  was  so  much  more  profound  than  Luther’s. 
He  speaks  favorably  of  Erasmus  but  says  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  “Those  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  fashions  of  this  world  by  new  opinions  reform 
the  vices  of  appearances ;  those  of  essence  they  leave  un¬ 
touched  if  they  increase  them  not.” 

In  his  essay^Apology  for  Raimond  Sebonde,  he  makes 
the  statement,  often  set  forth  by  later  Catholics,  that 
Protestantism  tends  to  scepticism  by  upsetting  “ancient 
beliefs.”  He  says : 

“Peter  Brunei,  a  man  of  great  reputation  for  knowl¬ 
edge  in  his  time,  having,  with  some  others  of  his  sort, 
stayed  some  days  at  Montaigne  in  my  father’s  company, 
he  presented  him  at  his  departure  with  a  book,  entitled 
Theologia  natm^alis;  sive,  Liber  creaturarum,  magistri 
Raimondi  de  Sebonde,  And  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
tongues  were  familiar  to  my  father,  and  as  this  book  was 
written  in  a  sort  of  a  jargon  of  Spanish  with  Latin  ter¬ 
mination,  he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  help,  he  might  be 
able  to  understand  it,  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  him 
for  a  very  useful  book,  and  proper  for  the  time  wherein 
he  gave  it  to  him ;  which  was  when  the  novel  doctrines  of 
Martin  Luther  began  to  be  in  vogue,  and  in  many  places 
to  stagger  our  ancient  belief;  wherein  he  was  very  well 
advised,  wisely,  in  his  own  mind,  forseeing  that  the  be- 
[  ginning  of  this  distemper  would  easily  run  into  an  exe- 
j  crable  atheism,  for  the  vulgar,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
:  judging  things,  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
t  by  chance  and  appearances,  after  having  been  once  in- 
i  spired  with  the  boldness  to  despise  and  control  those 
i'  opinions  which  they  had  before  in  extreme  reverence, 
;  such  as  those  v/herein  their  salvation  is  concerned,  and 
i  that  some  of  the  articles  of  their  religion  are  brought  into 
doubt  and  dispute,  they  afterwards  throw  all  other  parts 
t  of  their  belief  into  the  same  uncertainty,  they  having  in 
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them  no  authority  or  foundation  than  the  others  they  had 
already  discomposed.'' 


THE  HUGUENOTS. 


The  RefoiTnation,  at  first  hardly  more  than  a  vague 
yearning,  a  protest  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  took 
definite  virile  form  under  CaMn.  The  early  Reformers 
were  entirely  dependent  on  Luther,  but  later  they  aban¬ 
doned  all  connection  with  Lutheranism  and  began  to  or¬ 
ganize  as  a  church  and  as  a  political  body,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Calvin  given  in  his  famous  Institutio  Chris- 
tiarme  Religionis.  They  were  first  called  Huguenots 
about  1560.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  i>oliti- 
cal  nick-name  has  ever  been  given.  In  1558  they  were 
said  to  have  had  twu  thousand  places  of  worship. 

Calvin  fied  from  France  in  1533,  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
secutions  following  the  posting  of  the  Placards,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Geneva  in  1536.  Under  his  guidance  the  Svdss 
city  soon  became  to  the  French  Protestants  what  Witten¬ 
berg  was  to  the  Germans.  Calvin  was  Luther's  truest 
pupil  and  took  everything  from  him.  He  referred  to  him 
very  often  and  generally  praised  him,  but  regretted  “the 
vehemence  of  Luther's  temperament,  which  was  so  apt 
to  boil  over  in  every  direction"  and  to  “flash  his  lighten¬ 
ing  sometimes  also  on  the  servants  of  the  Lord."  He 
said:  “I  consider  Luther  a  notable  apostle  of  Christ  by 
whose  work  and  ministry  the  purity  of  the  gospel  has 
been  chiefly  restored  at  this  time."  In  April,  1552,  he 
said  that  Luther  thought  well  of  his  (Calvin's)  writings. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Bullinger,  Nov.  25th,  1544,  he 
writes  of  Luther:  “Consider  what  a  great  man  Luther 
is,  what  a  gift  he  has,  with  what  power,  steadfastness, 
ability  and  learning  he  has  fought  against  the  kingdom 
of  the  Antichrist  and  for  the  spread  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  salvation.  I  have  often  said  of  him  that,  even  should 
he  call  me  a  de\dl,  I  would  yet  show  him  due  honor  and 
consider  him  as  a  special  servant  of  God,  although  he  suf¬ 
fers  from  grave  faults.” 
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The  controversy  in  the  Protestant  Churches  over  the 
doctrine  of  the  Corporeal  Presence  was  intensely  bitter 
and  in  the  heat  of  argument  Luther  was  not  always  so 
complimentary  to  Calvin.  However,  when  he  read  the 
tract,  ‘'De  Coena”  in  a  bookseller’s  shop  in  Wittenberg, 
he  said  to  his  friend  Maurice  Geltschen,  who  was  with 
him:  “Maurice,  this  is  certainly  a  learned  and  pious 

man  and  I  might  well  have  entrusted  this  controversy 
to  him  from  the  beginning.  If  my  opponents  had  done 
the  like,  we  should  soon  have  been  reconciled.”  Calvin 
wrote  to  Luther  early  in  1545,  but  Luther  never  answer¬ 
ed  him. 

Calvin  has  often  been  quoted  as  referring  to  Luther  as 
the  “thunder-bolt  of  God,  God’s  lightning.”  There  seems 
to  be  no  authority  for  this  beyond  this  paragraph  in  his 
Response  Contra  Pighium :  “You  say  that  Luther  speaks 
this  hyperbolically?  If  I  concede  this,  I  assert  that  he 
had  a  just  cause  for  such  hyperboles,  inasmuch  as  he  saw 
the  world  so  stupefied  by  this  false  and  pernicious  faith 
in  works,  as  by  a  mortal  lethargy,  so  that  he  saw  there 
was,  in  order  to  purge  it,  need  not  of  words  but  of  the 
clangor  of  the  trumpet,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning.” 
The  impression  probably  originated  with  Bossuet’s  state¬ 
ment  in  his  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protes¬ 
tant:  “Calvin  often  admired  his  virtues,  his  magnan¬ 
imity,  his  constancy,  his  incomparable  skill  in  opposing 
the  Pope.  He  is  the  trumpet,  or  rather  the  thunder,  he  is 
the  thunder-bolt  which  has  dragged  the  world  from  its 
lethargy;  it  was  not  Luther  who  spoke;  it  was  God  who 
thundered  from  his  mouth.” 

Beza  (Theodore  de  Beze)  1519-1605,  successor  to  Cal¬ 
vin  as  leader  of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  completed  Marot’s 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  upheld  the  Huguenot  cause  by 
his  eloquence  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  and  persuaded 
Jeanne  d’Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to 
become  a  devoted  Protestant.  He  wrote  in  verse  of  Lu¬ 
ther  to  this  effect:  “Rome  by  her  might  subdued  the 
world,  the  Pope  subjugated  Rome  by  fraud.  How  much 
greater  than  either  is  Luther  who  has  conquered  them 
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both  with  his  pen  only.  Go  to,  now,  lying  Greece,  boast 
of  Hercules;  his  iron  club  is  nothing  compared  to  Lu¬ 
ther’s  pen.” 

On  a  brief  visit  to  Italy  Calvin  stayed  with  Renee, 
daughter  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  and  by  marriage 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corre¬ 
sponded  for  some  years.  While  she  protected  Marot  and 
Calvin  and  other  Reformers,  her  attitude  toward  the 
Reformation  was  much  like  that  of  Margaret  of  Navar¬ 
re.  She  remained  a  Catholic  as  long  as  she  lived  in 
Italy,  but  when  she  returned  to  France  in  her  widowhood 
she  was  more  inclined  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  hatred  and  persecutions  of  the  Sorbonne  excited 
the  curiosity  of  Louis  de  Berquin  in  the  books  of  Le- 
fevre  and  the  German  Reformers.  In  his  admiration 
and  desire  to  defend  Luther  he  translated  two  treatises, 
De  Votis  Monasticis  and  Warumb  des  Bapsts  un  seyner 
Jungem  bucher  von  Doc.  Martino  Luther  vorbrant  seyn. 
They  were  probably  not  published.  He  decried  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Paris  theologians,  and  when  Luther’s 
books  were  found  in  his  room,  he  refused  to  retract  his 
Protestant  beliefs.  He  was  also  the  translator  of  Eras¬ 
mus.  He  was  imprisoned  three  times  and  finally  burned 
for  heresy. 

Coligny  (1517-1572),  another  great  noble  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  finally  to  die  for  it,  was 
more  of  a  Calvinist  than  a  Lutheran.  He  protected  the 
Huguenots  and  sent  a  colony  to  Brazil.  As  a  leader  of 
the  Protestants  he  demanded  religious  toleration.  In  his 
last  will  and  testament  he  gives  his  confession  of  faith, 
declaring  his  belief  that  the  Bible  is  the  real  Word  of  God 
and  that  his  salvation  is  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  He  closes 
by  affirming  his  adherence  to  the  Reformed  Church,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  consider  himself  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  suffer  for  its  sake.  Sully,  the  Protestant  statesman 
and  minister  of  Henry  IV,  kept  pictures  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  his  room. 

As  Luther’s  hymn,  Ein  Feste  Burg,  runs  as  a  motive 
through  the  opera  of  The  Huguenots,  appearing  and  dis- 
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appearing  until  it  is  finally  chanted  in  unison  at  the 
close  of  the  opera,  so  Luther’s  words  and  influence  are  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  history  of  the  early  Huguenot  Church, 
not  always  to  be  found  in  expressed  opinion,  but  a  moving 
force  whether  it  is  stated  by  individual  Protestants  or 
not. 

THE  CLASSICS  (17TH  CENTURY). 

^Individualism,  liberty  of  thought,  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  independence  and  resultant  divisions,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  16th  Century.  In  the  17th  Century 
there  was  a  reaction  against  liberty  which  had  finally  be¬ 
come  chaos,  and  a  return  to  the  authority  of  an  Infallible 
Church  and  a  desire  for  national  unity.  The  latter  was 
achieved  by  the  policies  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV,  but 
resulted  in  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Huguenot  emi¬ 
grants,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  independence  disappear¬ 
ed  under  the  sway  of  monarchical  despotism. 

It  was  the  great  classical  period  and  Racine,  Moliere, 
Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  etc.,  were  little  concerned  with 
Luther.  But  the  most  able  and  eloquent  attack  on  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Protestantism  ever  made  was  that  by  Jacques- 
Benigne  de  Bossuet  (1627-1704)  in  his  Histoire  des  Va¬ 
riations  des  Eglises  Protestants.  It  is  an  ingenious  and 
forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  and  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  against  the  conflicting  and  incon¬ 
sistent  views  of  the  Protestant  sects,  which,  he  thought, 
tended  to  scepticism  and  to  subversion  of  the  State.  He 
maintained  that  Protestantism  was  condemned  by  its 
contradictions,  that  having  thrown  over  its  authorized 
interpreter  of  religion,  it  varied  more  and  more  on  in¬ 
creasingly  important  points.  He  attributed  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  jealous  quarrels  between 
the  Augustinians  and  the  Dominicans  over  the  sale  of  in¬ 
dulgences.  In  spite  of  his  eloquence  he  was  not  always 
fair  in  his  discussions,  being  often  intensely  partisan,  and 
it  is  a  blot  on  his  memory  that  he  upheld  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of  Luther  he  wrote:  ‘Tt  is  true 

3  Wright;  History  of  French  Literature. 
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there  was  some  force  in  his  genius,  some  vehemence  in 
his  discourse,  a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence  that  car¬ 
ried  along  and  ravished  the  people,  an  extraordinary 
boldness  when  he  saw  himself  sustained  and  applauded, 
an  air  of  authority  that  made  his  disciples  tremble  before 
him  so  that  they  dared  contradict  him  neither  in  great 
things  nor  in  small.’’ 

The  conversion  of  the  Protestants,  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  religious  and  political  unity,  was  one  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  passions  of  Fenelon’s  (1651-1715)  life,  as  it  was  with 
Bossuet.  They  disagreed  on  other  points  and  in  spite 
of  their  desire  for  unity  carried  on  an  acrimonious  con¬ 
troversy  over  quietistic  m.ysticism,  in  which  Fenelon  sided 
with  Madame  Guyon.  In  a  sermon  for  St.  Bernard’s 
Day  Fenelon,  a  man  of  Southern  birth,  said  character¬ 
istically  of  the  Protestants:  “In  the  North,  proud  and 
fantastic  sects,  the  fruit  of  another  age,  trifle  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  justify  thereby  every  strange  vision  of 
their  hearts.” 

The  Jansenist  movement  was  a  religious  revival  within 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Port-Royal  stood  for  a  living  faith 
and  was  an  ascetic  protest  against  the  scepticism  and 
loose  morals  of  the  16th  century.  It  repudiated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  insisted  on  conscious 
conversion.  The  Jansenists  held  the  name  of  Luther  in 
pious  Catholic  horror,  but  were  nearer  to  him  than  they 
suspected.  Their  doctrine  of  predestination  was  the 
same  as  Calvin’s  although  they  looked  on  him  as  a  here¬ 
tic.  Their  strongest  weapons  in  contending  against  the 
Jesuits  were  the  satirical  attacks  in  the  Lettres  Provin¬ 
ciates  of  Pascal. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS.  (18TH  CENTURY). 

The  philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  partisans  of  ad¬ 
vanced  thought,  who  proclaimed  the  right  of  reason  to 
rebel  against  authority,  ridiculed  religion,  Luther  as  well 
as  the  Church.  The  movement  began  in  an  intellectual 
revolt  against  the  restraint  imposed  by  Louis  XIV  on  all 
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irregularity  of  thought  or  doctrine.  Under  him  both 
Jansenists  and  Huguenots  suffered  persecution.  A  large 
group  of  literaiy  men  of  the  period  were  agreed  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Church  and  their  contempt  for  the  ‘‘su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  past”  and  horror  of  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  a  period  of  expansion  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism.  M.  Faguet  says  that  the  17th  century  had  been 
religious  and  French.  The  18th  century  was  neither  re¬ 
ligious  nor  French.  The  wide  influence  of  France  was 
partly  due  to  the  enforced  exile  of  thousands  of  intelli¬ 
gent  Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706)  belonged  chronologically  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  but  he  was  a  predeces¬ 
sor  of  Voltaire,  a  philosopher  of  the  transition  period. 
Although  some  of  his  followers  were  extremely  intolerant 
men,  he  had  a  passion  for  tolerance  and  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  really  convinced  of  anything.  He 
was  therefore  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claim  of  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Church  and  the  similar  claim  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  His  demand  for  religious 
freedom  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  persecutions  causing  the  death  of  his  own 
brother.  In  his  great  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique 
published  in  Rotterdam  in  1697,  in  an  article  on  Luther, 
he  defends  him  against  the  absurd  lies  brought  against 
him,  as  that  he  was  an  atheist  and  had  Amadis  of  Gaul 
translated  into  good  French  to  put  people  out  of  conceit 
with  the  Bible. 

Voltaire  (1694-1778)  has  been  denounced  because  of 
his  reasoned  and  destructive  attacks  upon  religion  and 
doctrinal  superstition,  which  were  made  without  the 
faintest  trace  of  religious  spirit,  but  as  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  tolerance  and  justice,  he  stood  for  the  Renais¬ 
sance  of  the  18th  century.^  No  previous  writer  can  com¬ 
pare  with  him  in  wideness  and  justness  of  views  of  the 
past.  “History,”  said  he,  “is  not  to  be  treated  as  anec- 


4  W.  E.  H.  Lecky;  History  of  England,  vol.  5,  1887,  chapter  20. 
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dotes  of  courts  and  camps,  but  should  be  made  a  record 
and  explanation  of  the  true  development  of  nations,  of 
causes  of  growth  and  decay  and  characteristic  virtues 
and  vices,  changes  in  laws,  customs,  opinions,  social  con¬ 
ditions.’'  He  once  said  that  his  aim  was  not  to  make  a 
revolution  like  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  men. 

In  his  Dictionnaire  Philosophique  the  following  para¬ 
graph  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  an 
“economic  interpretation”  of  the  Reformation.  He  speaks 
of  the  effect  of  climate  on  religion :  “There  are  some  na¬ 
tions  whose  religion  is  the  result  of  neither  climate  nor 
government.  What  cause  detached  North  Germany, 
Denmark,  most  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  from  the  Roman  communion?  Poverty. 
Indulgences  and  deliverances  from  purgatory  for  the 
souls  of  those  whose  bodies  had  no  money,  were  sold  too 
dear.  The  prelates  and  monks  absorbed  the  whole  reve¬ 
nue  of  a  province.  People  adopted  a  cheaper  religion. 
In  fine,  after  numerous  civil  wars,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  papal  faith  was  good  for  nobles  and  the  reformed 
faith  for  citizens.” 

In  his  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  VEsprit  des  Nations,  im¬ 
portant  as  the  first  philosophical  history  of  modern  times, 
Voltaire,  like  Bossuet,  attributes  the  Reformation  to  the 
quarrels  of  two  rival  orders  of  monks,  as  to  which  of 
them  should  have  the  German  agency  for  the  sale  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  “this  little  monkish  squabble  in  a  comer 
of  Saxony  caused  more  than  100  years  of  discords,  rages 
and  misfortunes  in  30  nations.  This  great  revolution  in 
the  human  spirit  and  in  the  political  system  of  Europe 
was  begun  by  Martin  Luther.”  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  a  man  who  was  opposed  to  all  theology  should  under¬ 
stand  Luther  or  Calvin.  Of  them  he  says:  “Calvin 
wrote  better  than  Luther  and  spoke  worse :  both  were  in¬ 
dustrious  and  austere,  but  hard  and  violent ;  both  burned 
with  ardor  to  distinguish  themselves  and  dominate  those 
who  flattered  their  vanity.”  He  thought  Luther  very 
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coarse  in  his  treatment  of  his  adversaries,  but  says  that 
in  marrying  he  did  not  break  his  vows  any  more  than 
those  who  professed  humility  and  poverty  but  were  in  re¬ 
ality  rich. 

In  Diderot’s  Encyclopedie,  published  in  1778,  is  an  un¬ 
signed  article  on  Lutheranism  (there  is  none  on  Luther) , 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  an  ultra-Catholic  view-point 
in  a  work  published  by  an  atheist.  The  author  says  that 
Luther  preached  against  indulgences  because  they  were 
given  to  Dominicans  and  he  was  an  Augustinian,  that  in 
1525  he  seduced  a  nun,  Catherine  ‘^de  Bere,”  debauched 
her  and  then  married  her,  that  he  was  protected  by  ‘‘due 
Saxe  Georges.”  He  gives  a  short  resume  of  his  doctrine 
and  says  that  39  sects  have  sprung  from  him.  He  adds 
that  the  “Reformation”  is  “un  titre  abusif,”  for  the  power 
of  reform  belongs  to  the  Church  alone. 

The  greatest  writer  of  the  period  on  political  science 
was  Montesquieu  (1689-1755),  a  liberal  and  tolerant  the¬ 
orist.  In  his  Esprit  des  Lois  he  advances  the  theory  of 
the  influence  of  climate  and  environment  on  national 
characteristics.  This  theory  is  applied  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Book  25,  where  he  writes  with  the  sympathy  and 
tolerance  lacking  in  the  sophisticated  philosophers  of  the 
time.  He  defends  religion  as  useful  to  a  State  and  says 
that  religion  follows  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it 
originates.  He  says  that  the  north  of  Europe  became 
Protestant  because  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  people,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  South.  He  continues:  “Even  in 
countries  where  the  Protestant  religion  established  itself, 
its  revolution  followed  the  plan  of  the  civil  polity.  Lu¬ 
ther,  having  for  him  great  princes,  could  hardly  have 
made  them  relish  an  ecclesiastical  authority  without  ex¬ 
ternal  rank,  and  Calvin,  having  for  him  people  living  in 
republics  or  the  obscure  bourgeois  in  monarchies  was 
very  well  able  to  get  along  ^vithout  rank  and  dignities. 
Each  of  tHese  religions  might  think  itself  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  the  Calvinist  judging  himself  more  conformable  to 
what  Jesus  Christ  said;  the  Lutheran  to  what  the  apos¬ 
tles  did.” 
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While  Voltaire  was  concerned  with  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  and  was  actively  hostile  to  the  superstitious  and 
ridiculous  aspects  of  religion  in  his  time,  Rousseau  (1712- 
1778)  thought  more  of  social  justice  and  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  religion,  with  a  certain  attempt  at  system.  A  be¬ 
liever  in  a  God  who  “touches  the  heart,'’  he  might  have 
been  inclined  to  Protestantism  if  he  had  not  been  perse¬ 
cuted  and  alienated  by  the  Reformers  at  Geneva.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  freedom  of  individual  reason  was  the  verita¬ 
ble  spirit  and  real  foundation  of  the  Reformation  and 
thought  the  Lutherans  inconsistent  above  all  others  in 
their  assumption  of  authority.  While  he  was  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Church  of  Geneva  he  called  Calvin  a  “ty¬ 
rannical  reformer."  In  his  Lettres  ecrites  de  la  Mon- 
tagne,  written  to  refute  Letters  ecrites  de  la  Compagne 
of  the  Genevan  Tronchin  he  attacks  the  Reformers  for 
their  inconsistent  assumption  of  authority,  in  this  way: 
“When  the  Reformers  began  to  make  themselves  heard, 
the  Church  Universal  was  at  peace;  all  opinions  were 
unanimous ;  not  one  essential  dogma  was  disputed  among 
Christians.  In  this  state  of  tranquility  all  at  once  two 
or  three  men  raised  their  voices,  and  cried  to  ail  Europe : 
‘Christians,  beware,  you  are  mistaken,  you  are  being  led 
astray,  you  are  being  carried  on  the  road  to  hell ;  the  Pope 
is  antichrist,  the  tool  of  Satan ;  his  church  is  the  school  of 
lies.  You  are  lost  if  you  listen.'  ....  ‘But',  someone  an¬ 
swers  them,  ‘who  has  apointed  you  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
the  Church  and  public  tranquility?'  ‘Our  consciences,' 
they  cry,  ‘reason,  the  inward  light !  the  law  of  God  which 


it  would  be  criminal  to  resist.' ....  But  the  Catholics 
would  have  greatly  embarrassed  them  if  they  had  said  to 
them:  ‘See  how  unjust  you  are .  You  claim  the 


right  to  interpret  Scripture  according  to  your  whims,  and 
you  dare  to  deprive  us  of  the  same  liberty.  You  dogma¬ 
tize,  you  preach,  you  censure,  you  anathematize,  you  ex¬ 
communicate,  you  punish,  you  put  to  death,  you  exercise 
the  authority  of  the  prophets.  What !  you  innovators,  on 
your  own  opinion  upheld  by  a  few  men,  bum  your  adver¬ 
saries!  And  we,  with  15  centuries  behind  us,  and  the 
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voice  of  100  millions  of  men,  we  are  wrong  to  bum  you?’ 
In  answer  to  this  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
silence  or  perform  miracles :  sad  resources  for  the  lovers 
of  truth.”  From  Rousseau  proceeded  Romanticism  with 
the  cult  of  nature  and  a  sentimental  half -Christianity,  the 
Christianity  of  Chateaubriand  and  Renan. 

The  destructive  critical  temper  of  the  18th  century  led 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  was  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  developed  by  the  Reformation,  carried  to  its 
extreme  limit.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  atheism  was 
exalted  and  Christianity  denounced  as  superstition.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Robespierre  a  reaction  set  in  and  the 
churches  were  reopened.  Under  Napoleon  toleration  for 
non-Catholics  was  restored,  although  he  too,  soon  became 
tyrannical  and  intolerant.  He  has  been  often  quoted  as 
saying  that  “if  Charles  V  had  adopted  the  cause  of  Luther 
at  Worms  he  could  have  conquered  Europe.”®  When 
Napoleon'  was  determined  to  crush  all  evidence  of  the 
German  spirit  in  France,  Madame  de  Stael  argued  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Northern  race.  She  said  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of  Northern  writers  was  the 
Protestant  religion  of  the  North  as  opposed  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholicism  of  the  South.  There  were  only  three  transla¬ 
tions  of  Luther’s  books  during  the  century. 

THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT. 

The  followers  of  Romanticism,  a  reaction  from  Classi¬ 
cism  and  from  Voltaire  exalting  the  imagination  and  feel¬ 
ings  above  reason,  had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  due  partly  to  their  love  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  all 
that  the  “philosophers”  despised.  They  were  influenced 
in  part  by  Madame  de  Stael’s  De  VAllemagne  and  by  Ro¬ 
mantic  German  writers. 

Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  the  founder  of  19th  cen¬ 
tury  Romanticism,  was  converted  from  infldelity  to  an 

5  The  Continental  Reformation.  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D., 

p.  120. 
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emotional  and  esthetic  Catholicism.  To  him  Christian¬ 
ity  wa«  ''all  beauty''  and  a  personal  unsuppressed  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  the  chief  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  His  in¬ 
fluence  was  tremendous  and  it  was  considered  possible 
once  more  to  give  expression  to  religious  feelings  without 
seeming  ridiculous.  He  was  naturally  less  favorable  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  than  the  Protestant  Roman¬ 
ticists.  In  his  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802)  he  makes 
a  poetical  defense  of  Christianity.  He  says  that  it  began 
in  the  time  of  Julian  to  be  loaded  with  disgrace  and  con¬ 
tempt,  but  from  the  time  of  Julian  to  Luther  the  Church 
flourished  and  had  no  need  of  apologists.  That  the  Pro¬ 
testants  at  first  had  superiority,  at  least  in  regard  to 
forms.  "Erasmus  himself  was  weak  when  opposed  to 
Luther."  He  adds  that  it  was  natural  that  schism  should 
lead  to  infidelity.  "Bayle  and  Leibnitz  arose  after  Cal¬ 
vin."  In  describing  his  travels  in  Germany  he  writes: 
"Luther's  tomb  at  Wittenberg  did  not  tempt  me:  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  religion  is  only  an  illogical  heresy,  in  poli¬ 
tics  only  an  abortive  revolution,"  and  again,  "The  Refor¬ 
mation  as  I  have  already  said,  makes  a  mistake  when  it 
shows  itself  in  the  Catholic  monuments  upon  which  it  has 
encroached;  it  cuts  a  mean  and  shameful  figure  there. 
Those  tall  porches  call  for  a  numerous  clergy,  the  pomp 
of  the  celebrations,  the  chants,  pictures,  flowers  and  in¬ 
cense  of  the  altars!  Protestantism  may  say  as  much  as 
it  pleases  that  it  has  returned  to  primitive  Christianity; 
the  Gothic  Churches  reply  that  it  has  denied  its  fathers ; 
the  Christians  who  were  the  architects  of  its  wonders 
were  other  than  the  children  of  Luther  and  Calvin." 

In  the  famous  group  of  Romantic  historians  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  Guizot  (1787- 
1874)  was  a  rigid  Protestant  and  an  admirer  of  Luther. 
He  said  that  the  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  "as  a  fact 
rather  than  a  principle"  went  back  to  the  Reformation. 
To  the  devoted  friends,  Michelet  and  Quinet,  Germany 
was  a  source  of  inspiration.  Quinet  was  the  greatest  expo- 
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nent  of  German  ideas  in  France.  He  was  a  Huguenot 
without  a  creed  and  anti-Catholic.  His  sympathies  were 
with  democracy  and  free-thought.  There  is  a  celebrated 
page  in  his  La  Revolution  on  the  origin  of  liberty  in  the 
United  States :  “A  few  forlorn  men  arrive  on  the  coasts 
of  North  Amenca;  poor,  nameless,  and  without  a  past 
they  carry  but  one  book  with  them :  it  is  the  Bible.  They 
open  it  on  the  shore  and  immediately  begin  to  raise  the 
new  city  on  the  plan  of  the  book  restored  by  Luther.  All 
American  institutions  bear  the  seal  of  the  Reformation, 
for  each  of  the  founders  goes  apart  into  the  depths  of  the 
forests ;  there  he  is  king  of  a  little  world ;  he  is  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  a  physical  and  moral  universe.  Nature  and  the 
Bible  guide  him.  In  this  immensity,  he  is  himself  a 
church,  priest,  king  and  artisan  all  together,  he  baptises 
his  children ;  he  marries  them.  Gradually  other  similar 
sovereigns  reach  his  borders  almost  imperceptibly;  the 
interspaces  are  filled ;  the  cabin  develops  into  a  village  and 
the  villages  into  a  town.  Society  is  evolved  without  the 
individual  yielding  any  of  his  power.  The  Gospel  which 
is  everywhere  open  to  all  is  the  primitive  bond  of  these 
hermits  and  makes  them  the  citizens  of  a  republic  of 
peers.’' 

Michelet,  of  Protestant  ancestry,  was  a  worshipper  of 
Luther.  Of  the  man  he  says:  “And  among  these  joys 
Luther  had  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  man,  the  innocent 
happiness  of  the  family  and  home.  What  family  more 
holy,  what  home  more  pure?. . . .  Holy  hospitable  table, 
where  I  myself,  for  a  long  time  a  guest,  have  found  so 

many  divine  fruits  on  which  my  heart  yet  lives . Yes, 

the  happy  years  I  spent  reading  Luther  have  left  me  a 
strength,  a  vigor  (seve),  which  I  hope  God  will  preserve 
to  me  until  death.”  And  of  his  influence :  “Luther  has 
been  the  restorer  of  liberty,  and,  if  we  exercise  in  all  its 
plenitude  this  highest  privilege  of  human  intelligence,  it 
is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  it.  To  whom  do  I  owe  the 
power  of  publishing  what  I  am  now  writing,  except  to 
this  liberator  of  modern  thought?” 

Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885)  leader  of  the  Romantic  school 
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in  the  19th  century,  writes  in  his  Choix  entre  les  deux 
Nations,  addressing  Germany : 

“Et  les  peuples  font  vue,  o  guerriere  feconde, 

Rebelle  au  double  joug  qui  pese  sur  le  monde, 

Dresser,  pourtant  Taurore  entre  tes  poings  de  fer. 
Centre  Cesar  Hermann,  centre  Pierre  Luther.’’ 

In  his  ‘‘Last  Thoughts”  he  makes  the  oft-repeated  ac¬ 
cusation  :  “Luther,  after  having  sapped  the  great  Cath¬ 
olic  unity  at  its  base,  vainly  essayed  in  turn  to  leave  after 
him  a  religious  unity.” 

Prosper  Merimee,  who  was  perhaps  more  of  a  realist 
than  a  romanticist,  writes  enthusiastically  to  his  Un¬ 
known  Lady:  “The  other  night  when  I  could  hardly 
breathe  I  read  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  I  like  the  big  man 
with  all  his  prejudices  and  his  hatred  for  the  devil.” 

Verhaeren,  the  modem  Romanticist,  in  Les  Rythmes 
Souverains,  represents  great  men  and  great  events  as  the 
symbols  of  primary  ideas. 

In  the  poem  on  Martin  Luther  he  says : 

“Bien  que  le  monde  entier  pesat  sur  son  cerveau 
Avec  ses  vieux  decrets  et  ses  vieux  anathemes, 

Rien  n’empecha  Martin  Luther 
Levant  I’aube  du  matin  clair 
De  penser  par  lui-meme. 

II  libera  le  monde,  en  etant  soi,  pour  tous. 

Comme  une  forteresse,  il  maintenait  debout. 

Pres  de  son  coeur,  sa  conscience.” 

Philarete  Chasle  in  an  article:  “La  Renaissance  Sen- 
suelle,  Luther,  Rabelais,  Skeleton,  Folengo.”  {Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  March  1842)  saw  in  Luther  the  apostle 
of  the  movement  against  asceticism  which  he  thought  ac¬ 
companied  the  Renaissance.  G.  Brunet  in  his  Propos  de 
Table  de  M.  Luther,  1844,  makes  the  most  of  Luther’s  in¬ 
decencies. 
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MODERN  PROTESTANT  OPINION. 

The  religious  awakening  among  French  Protestants  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  in  Switzerland  pro¬ 
duced  two  notable  men,  both  strong  admirers  of  Luther. 
Alexandre  Rodolphe  Vinet  (1797-1847)  French-Swiss 
theologian  and  critic,  friend  of  Saint-Beuve,  one  of  them, 
wrote  of  Luther:  ‘Tn  spirits  thus  gifted — its  burning 
and  shining  lights — the  Church  must  be  willing  to  rejoice 
for  a  season,  for  much  that  they  bring  with  them  will  de¬ 
part  when  they  go ;  the  foreign  element  will  break  up  and 
scatter  when  the  cord  that  binds  them  together  is  slack¬ 
ened  by  absence  or  unloosed  by  death .  Much  of 

their  work  seems  to  vanish  with  them,  reappearing  after 
a  time  in  humbler  forms.” 

Merle  d’Aubigne  (1794-1872),  the  other,  historian  of 
the  Reformation,  and  president  of  the  theological  school 
of  Geneva,  said  of  Luther :  “He  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  religious  liberty ;  he 
was  far  beyond  his  own  age  and  even  beyond  many  of  the 
Reformers  in  toleration.”  In  his  history,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  using  sources  extensively  and  even  archives  for 
the  French  Reformation,  he  says  again  of  Luther:  “At 
Worms  he  pronounced  the  sublime  words  that  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  centuries  still  make  our  hearts  bound 
within  us.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Christendom. 
On  the  yea  or  nay  of  a  monk  depended  the  repose  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  for  ages  to  come.”  He  states  that 
the  Reformation  was  necessary  and  that  otherwise  ruin 
would  have  ensued ;  society  would  have  been  a  prey  to  de¬ 
structive  elements  and  without  regenerative  principles. 

In  many  quarters  in  France  as  well  as  in  this  country 
Luther  is  held  responsible  for  this  present  war.  John 
Vienot,  the  Protestant  pastor,  in  various  addresses  has 
combatted  these  attacks.  He  has  said  that  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  was  individualism  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Germany  to-day  is  organization,  that  Germany 
to-day  is  fighting  against  her  own  soul  and  against  Lu¬ 
ther’s  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Paul  Sabatier  in 
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his  Modernism  (1908)  thinks  that  the  difference  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  is  that  the  Protestant  is 
an  individualist,  that  Catholics  are  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  community.  He  says  that  Modernism  is  not  an  in¬ 
filtration  of  Protestantism,  that  Protestant  science  is  paus¬ 
ing  while  Catholic  science  is  producing  one  masterpiece 
after  another.  “In  exegesis  the  Protestant  approaches 
text  like  a  judge,  e.  g.,  Luther  judged  Epistle  of  James 
‘an  epistle  of  straw.'  But  the  Modernist  says :  ‘It  must 
speak,  not  we.'  "  There  were  six  translations  of  Luther's 
books  during  the  19th  century. 

MODERN  CATHOLIC  OPINION. 

By  the  modern  Catholics  Luther  is  damned  by  faint 
praise,  to  which  a  variety  of  derogatory  accusations  are 
added.  Audin  in  his  Vie  de  Luther,  1839,  written  very  in¬ 
accurately  and  with  a  bad  tone,  says:  “Without  deny¬ 
ing  the  gifts  which  he  received  from  heaven,  we  shall  ex¬ 
amine  what  use  he  made  of  them."  He  then  recounts 
“his  continual  variations,  the  impossibilities  which  he  ad¬ 
vances  for  proofs,  his  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Church,  his  blasphemies  against  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
his  outrages  on  tradition,  his  contempt  for  the  splendors 
of  the  priesthood  and  human  nature,  his  gall  and  abuse 
for  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  creed  of  Wittenberg." 

The  subsequent  work  of  Christiani  and  Paquier  copies 
partly  Bossuet  but  even  more,  modern  writers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  especially  Denifie  whose  Luther  und  Luthertum 
has  been  translated  into  French.  Paquier  in  Le  Protes¬ 
tantism  Allemand  says  that  no  one  but  a  German  can  un¬ 
derstand  Luther.  He  holds  Protestantism  responsible 
for  the  German  tendency  to  worship  force  in  the  place  of 
right.  “Nothing  in  the  present  war  would  have  been 
alien  to  Luther,  for,  like  all  Germans  of  to-day  he  was  dis¬ 
loyal  and  violent.  The  theory  of  Nietzsche  is  monstrous, 
but  it  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  religious  revolution 
accomplished  by  Luther  and  the  philosophical  revolution 
accomplished  by  Kant." 
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CRITICS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  19th  century  produced  great  critics,  as  well  as  his¬ 
torians.  Jules  Lemaitre  (b.  1853)  an  '‘impressionist’^ 
like  Anatole  France,  brilliant  and  frivolous,  ridicules  the 
Reformation  and  quotes  approvingly  Cherbuliez’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  “this  debonnaire  movement”  and  his  statement 
that  “a  good  Pope  would  have  sufficed  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  no  doubt  existed.”  Leo  Claretie,  in  his 
History  of  French  Literature  (1905)  with  the  color  and 
vividness,  characteristic  of  many  modern  French  writers, 
describes  Luther  sympathetically — how  “From  the  Wart- 
burg,  he  flung  his  pamphlets,  printed  as  well  as  written, 
and  they  reached  the  most  distant  provinces;  they  were 
read  during  the  evenings,  with  passion ;  the  people  were 
roused,  fascinated  by  the  lyric  or  violent  appeals,  some¬ 
times  full  of  a  sublime  vigor,  sometimes  with  a  humorous 
satire  against  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  sometimes  with 
a  dreamy  and  passionate  emotion,  always  with  an  ardent 
conviction.  It  brought  on  the  movement,  roused  Europe, 
and  swept  on  unhindered.” 

Brunetiere  (1849-1906),  in  spite  of  his  affection  for 
the  Catholic  Church  and  glorification  of  the  17th  century, 
concedes  that  Bossuet  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  “People  think  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  praise 
Luther  and  Calvin;  they  complain  that  he  dragged  into 
the  light  more  vexatious  sides  of  their  characters,  leav¬ 
ing  the  more  beautiful  in  the  shade.  And,  indeed,  while 
he  may  have  acknowledged  himself  from  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  it  seems  as  if  afterwards 
he  had  forgotten  it  too  much.  If  the  Reformation  had  no 
doubt  nothing  of  the  supernatural,  nothing  of  the  divine 
in  its  principle,  it  always  had  something  profoundly 
moral,  and  in  this  sense  truly  Christian.  One  could  wish 
that  Bossuet  had  stated  it  more  strongly.” 

Emile  Faguet  in  his  Seizieme  Siecle  also  commends  the 
Reformation,  stating  that  it  was  “the  greatest  spiritual 
awakening  since  the  coming  of  Christianity.”  He  thinks 
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that  the  Reformation  was  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance — the  tendency  towards  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  and  inquiry,  and  that  if  the  movements  were  not  di¬ 
rected  to  the  same  goal  that  at  least  they  moved  in  the 
same  direction.  He  says:  “Thirty  years  after  Luther 
there  were  in  the  Protestant  world  more  different  and 
opposing  doctrines  than  there  had  been  heresies  in  the 
four  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  All  had  a  Luther  no 
longer  recognizable  as  Luther  and  no  one  had  the  right  to 
say,  ‘This  is  the  real  one.’  All  claimed  to  be  the  sole  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  Gospel.  Protestantism  was  already  liberty 
of  thought.” 

Another  Frenchman  who  has  recently  traced  the  ideas 
and  impulses  leading  to  the  present  war  back  to  Luther, 
is  Baron  Denys  Cochin,  one  of  the  Catholic  party  of 
France  in  Parliament.  I  quote  his  statement  as  given  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  translated  in  the  New  York 
Times:  “Literary  Germany  and  philosophic  Germany, 
the  Kants  and  the  Fichtes,  prepared  the  evolution  of  the 
State,  the  cult  of  might,  with  their  celebrated  “Die  Welt 
Geschichte  ist  das  Welt  Gericht,”  (The  World’s  History  is 
the  World’s  Tribunal)  at  once  explained  and  completed 
by  the  words,  “Deutschland  uber  Alles.”  The  haughty 
and  aristocratic  reform  of  Luther  both  prepared  and 
seconded  the  abberration.  “I  am  and  shall  always  re¬ 
main,”  said  Hegel,  “a  pure  Lutheran.” 

Of  the  philosophers,  Renan,  (1823-1892)  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  1,  1869,  says,  “Ger¬ 
many  in  the  16th  century  accomplished  a  work  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  Reformation,”  and  of  Luther, 
“Calvin  lacked  that  deep,  vivid,  sympathetic  ardor  which 
was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Luther’s  success.” 

A  page  from.  Amiel’s  Journal  Intime  (1882)  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  present  crisis  as  the  opinion  of  a  descendant 
of  Huguenots  driven  from  France  by  the  edict  of  Nan¬ 
tes,  but  strongly  affected  by  his  sympathy  with  German 
ideas  during  his  four  years  of  study  in  Berlin.  “How  is 
the  conflict  to  be  solved,  since  there  is  no  longer  one  single 
common  principle  between  the  partisans  and  the  enemies 
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of  the  existing  form  of  society,  between  liberalism  and 
the  worship  of  equality?  Their  respective  notions  of 
man,  duty,  happiness — that  is  to  say,  of  life  and  its  end — 
differ  radically.  I  suspect  that  the  communism  of  the 
Internationale  is  merely  the  pioneer  of  Russian  nihilism, 
which  will  be  the  common  grave  of  the  old  races  and  the 
servile  races,  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs.  If  so,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  humanity  will  depend  upon  individualism  of  the 
brutal  American  sort.  I  believe  that  the  nations  of  the 
present  are  rather  tempting  chastisement  than  learning 
^sdom.  Wisdom,  which  means  balance  and  harmony, 
is  only  met  with  in  individuals.  Democracy,  which 
means  the  rule  of  the  masses,  gives  preponderance  to  in¬ 
stinct,  to  nature,  to  the  passions — that  is  to  say,  to  blind 
impulse,  to  elemental  gravitation,  to  generic  fatality. 
Luther’s  comparison  of  humanity  to  a  drunken  peasant, 
always  ready  to  fall  from  his  horse  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  has  always  struck  me  as  a  particularly  happy  one. 
It  is  not  that  I  deny  the  right  of  democracy,  but  I  have  no 
sort  of  illusion  as  to  the  use  it  will  make  of  its  right  so 

long,  at  any  rate,  as  wisdom  is  the  exception  and  conceit 
the  rule.” 

In  Science  et  Religion  dans  la  Philosophie  Contempo^ 
raine,  Boutroux,  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  to- 
g^ives  his  philosophical  view  of  the  Reformation! 
‘Trom  the  internal  dissolution  of  Scholasticism,  as  also 
from  external  circumstances,  there  resulted  the  double 
movement  which  characterized  the  Rennaissance  period. 
On  the  one  side,  mystical  Christianity,  which  put  the  es¬ 
sence  of  religion  in  inward  life,  in  the  direct  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God,  in  the  personal  experiences  of  salvation 
and  sanctification,  broke  away  violently  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Church.  And  one  circumstance  helped  to  give 
what  was  called  the  Reformation  precision  and  settled 
purpose,  without  which  it  would  have  remained,  perhaps, 
a  mere  spiritual  aspiration,  analogous  to  those  which 
manifested  themselves  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  need  of 
personal  religious  life  which  was  the  foundation  of  it, 
came  into  line  with  that  love  of  old  texts,  re-established 
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in  their  genuineness  and  purity,  which  Humanism  had 
just  initiated.  Just  as  the  Catholics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  associated  Aristotle  and  the  theology  of  the  Fathers, 
so  Luther  combined  Erasmus  and  the  mystic  sense.  And, 
thus  renewed,  the  Christian  idea  yielded  fresh  scope.’' 

RECENT  HISTORICAL  ESTIMATES. 

Recent  historical  estimates  of  Luther  have  been  fair 
and  less  partisan  in  this  respect  than  either  German  or 
English  work.  Some  inherited  prejudices  are  found. 
Reinach  in  his  Orpheus,  (1909)  reflects  Voltaire  unduly, 
quoting  from  him  largely  and  exclusively  in  regard  to  the 
Reformation.  J.  Fabre,  in  La  Pensee  Moderne,  De  Lu¬ 
ther  a  Leibnitz,  1908,  is  too  uncritical  in  praise  of  Luther 
as  the  precursor  of  rational  religion.  The  Historie  Gene- 
rale  of  Lavisse  and  Rambeaud  is  perfectly  objective.  It 
finds  in  Lefevre  d’Etaples  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  Calvin.  Les 
Origines  de  la  Theologie  Moderne,  (1901)  by  A.  Hum¬ 
bert,  a  Catholic  modernist,  is  put  on  the  index,  but  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Humbert  finds  in  the  Reformation  an 
''alliance  of  biblicism  and  nationalism  destructive  of  all 
social  order  in  the  Church  and  the  State,”  but  does  not  let 
his  final  conclusion  interfere  with  his  fairness  in  present¬ 
ing  facts.  A.  Loisy  says,  "We  are  done  with  partial 
heresies,”  meaning  Protestantism.  He  criticises  Har- 
nack  very  acutely  for  considering  himself  a  disciple  of 
Luther  while  rejecting  his  dogmas.  "What  would  Lu¬ 
ther  have  thought  if  his  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  had 
been  presented  to  him  with  the  amendment  'faith  in  the 
merciful  Father,  for  faith  in  the  Son  is  foreign  to  the  i 
Gospel  of  Jesus.’  ”  {UEvangile  et  UEglise) . 

As  a  final  estimate  of  Luther,  I  shall  give  that  of  Im- 
bart  de  la  Tour,  because  of  its  excellence,  published  first 
in  Le  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1912,  and  then  in  Les  i 
Origines  de  la  Reforme,  He  was  influenced  by  Lam-  ( 
precht  and  still  more,  perhaps,  at  least  verbally,  by  Heine,  i 
whose  History  of  German  Religion  and  Philosophy  was  » 
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published  about  1840  in  both  French  and  German.  Im- 
bart  de  la  Tour  says  that  the  logical  result  of  some  of 
Luther’s  doctrines  would  have  been  individual  religion 
and  autonomy  of  conscience,  but  in  fact  “his  completely 
mystical  doctrine  of  inner  inspiration  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  our  subjectivism.  The  idea  of  a  doctrinal 
truth  and  a  religious  society  always  obsessed  him.”  He 
thinks  it  remarkable  that  Luther’s  pessimistic  doctrine 
could  succeed  in  young,  ardent  society,  but  that  he  owed 
his  success  in  the  first  place  to  himself.  He  characterizes 
him  thus :  “Mysticism  carried  to  the  point  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  a  practical  sense  sharpened  for  combat,  armed 
both  with  calculation  and  courage,  brusquerie  and  du¬ 
plicity  ;  those  exquisite  flowers  of  the  soul,  poetry  and  ten¬ 
derness,  and  a  subsoil  of  instinct;  hymns  soaring  to 
heaven  and  obscenities  trailing  in  the  mire;  pure  emo¬ 
tions  and  a  coarse,  ready  laugh;  depressions  of  humility 
and  spasms  of  pride;  the  simplest  affirmations  creating 
certainty,  and  the  subtlest  sophistry  torturing  the  truth ; 
every  thing  in  him  disconcerts,  but  everything  draws  us, 
carries  us  along,  arouses  us.” 

New  York  City. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.^ 

BY  HON.  LOUIS  W.  FAIRFIELD. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  customary  to  celebrate 
Washington’s  birthday.  The  present  time  lends  added 
interest  to  that  occasion.  We  are  met  when  a  mighty 
struggle  is  being  waged  to  determine  whether  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  he  fought  shall  be  permitted  to  live  in  any 
human  government,  or  whether  the  principles  against 
which  he  fought  shall  at  last  prevail. 

More  than  140  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  called  him  to  the  command  of  that 
motley  army  besieging  Boston.  Since  then  many  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  has  arisen.  In  all  these  problems,  his 
course  while  living  has  been  fully  justified  by  succeeding 
events. 

It  has  been  said  that  “George  Washington  was  the 
Revolution.”  So  fulsome  are  the  eulogies  pronounced 
upon  his  life  that,  at  times,  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  their 
merit.  Men  have  set  before  them  the  task  of  drawing 
this  super-man  from  the  skies.  His  public  career  is  an 
open  book.  Every  phase  of  his  service  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation  may  be  studied  in  his  letters,  his  public  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  childhood  is  meager.  It  abounds  in  moral 
stories  that  would  make  him  appear  to  be  abnormal,  not 
that  he  was  immoral.  Judged  by  his  subsequent  career 
he  must  have  been  a  boy  with  red  blood  in  his  veins. 

Washington  eludes  us  as  no  other  man  in  history.  Yet 
we  know  there  were  in  him  the  elements  of  our  common 
humanity.  No  one  can  lead  who  has  not  a  large  measure 
of  human  sympathy.  Leadership  must  be  wise  first.  It 

I  An  address  delivered  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  February  22nd, 
1917,  by  the  Hon.  Louis  W.  Fairfield,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Twelfth  District,  Indiana. 
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must  have  in  mind  ever  the  average  man,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  strength,  his  weakness,  his  foibles,  his  failures 
— the  common  man  of  whom  Lincoln  said  God  had  made 
so  many. 

No  stupid  man,  no  heartless  man,  no  ignorant  man,  can 
long  be  the  idol  of  any  people.  We  reach  our  estimate  of 
the  common  human  qualities  in  the  character  of  Washing¬ 
ton  through  an  inductive  study  of  the  individual  instances 
in  which  his  acts  betray  that  he  was  neither  free  from 
the  weaknesses  nor  the  temptations  of  the  common  man ; 
but  at  best  the  account  is  meager.  For  the  most  part  we 
are  driven  to  our  conclusions  from  the  strange  power  he 
ever  retained  over  the  men  with  whom  he  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  through  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  1754  the  event  at  Fort  Necessity  made  him  known 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  to  France  and  England;  in 
France  denounced  as  the  murderer  of  Jumonville;  in 
England,  praised  as  the  defender  of  the  crown.  From 
that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  forty-five 
years,  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  Virginia.  And  from 
the  day  he  took  charge  of  that  crowd  of  patriots,  from  the 
store,  the  shop  and  the  plow,  besieging  General  Gage  in 
Boston,  to  the  day  when  at  loved  Mount  Vernon  he 
breathed  his  life  away,  he  was  the  foremost  man  in 
America.  For  a  hundred  years  since  his  death  he  has 
ranked  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  strange  spell  about  his  life  that  cannot  be 
exorcised. 

The  eminent  scholar  and  distinguished  statesman, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  a  two-volume  work  expressly 
written  to  reveal  whatever  weakness  he  may  have  had, 
and  to  rescue  him  from  the  myth  of  being  ‘‘a  blameless 
prigish  boy”  and  an  equally  “faultless  and  uninteresting 
man,”  concludes  in  the  following  words :  “As  I  bring 
these  volumes  to  a  close,  I  am  conscious  that  where  they 
speak  at  all  it  is  in  a  tone  of  almost  unbroken  praise  of 
the  great  man  whom  they  attempt  to  portray.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  because  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.” 
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We  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  childhood.  At  four¬ 
teen  he  wished  to  go  to  sea  but  failed  to  get  the  consent  of 
his  mother  and  went  back  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  This  was  not  his  only  school. 
His  brother  Lawrence  lived  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  was 
fourteen  years  the  senior,  had  fought  with  Vernon  at 
Carthagena,  had  been  educated  in  England.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1747  Washington  took  up  his  work  with  his 
brother  to  whose  home  came  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Virginia.  Here  Washington  met  Lord  Fairfax,  a  man 
of  wide  experience,  familiar  with  court  and  camps,  versed 
in  literature  and  possessed  of  abundant  wealth.  The  boy 
and  the  man  became  fast  friends.  They  hunted  and 
fished  and  rode  together.  This  boy,  a  stripling  of  six¬ 
teen,  won  the  confidence  of  this  old  man  to  the  extent  that 
he  went  into  the  wilderness  to  survey  his  vast  estate. 
This  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  but  children. 

That  first  journey  into  the  wilderness  was  a  rough  but 
a  wholesome  experience.  Walking  by  day  throughout 
the  stillness  of  the  never  ending  forest,  sleeping  by  night 
under  the  silent  stars,  wet,  cold,  hungry,  tired,  but  never 
discouraged,  it  was  the  school  that  should  prepare  him 
for  the  bitter  experience  at  Valley  Forge,  the  weary  wait¬ 
ing  time  till  the  clouds  should  roll  away  at  Yorktown. 
Through  it  all  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
This  taught  him  self  reliance.  He  was  never  a  student 
of  books,  though  he  read  well  and  much  more  than  he  was 
given  credit  for  doing.  He  was  above  all  a  student  of 
things  and  of  men  and  no  doubt  learned  much  from  the 
conversation  of  his  elders. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  these  surveys  when  the  de¬ 
clining  health  of  his  brother  Lawrence  led  to  his  going 
with  him  to  the  West  Indies  in  1751.  The  new  and 
strange  experiences  were  closely  studied  and  stowed  away 
in  his  mind  to  be  used  when  he  should  stand  before  the 
world  as  the  type  that  could  found  a  free  State.  Thus 
once  and  but  once  did  he  leave  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Travel  in  foreign  lands  contributed  nothing  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men  and  institutions. 
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When  two  converging  annies,  jealous  and  hostile,  meet 
a  battle  is  inevitable.  The  French  had  gone  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  had  penetrated  the 
continent  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  moved  down 
that  river  to  its  mouth.  Foi’ts  were  built  and  settlements 
were  foimed.  The  soldier,  the  trapper,  the  trader  and 
the  priest  had  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  the  King  of  France.  The  English  settlements 
were  confined  to  the  narrow  seaboard  ranging  in  width 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Not  until  1749 
did  the  English  look  over  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  rich  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the  French  began  to 
move  south  from  the  Eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
struggle  was  inevitable. 

Lawrence  Washington  saw^  the  impending  war.  He 
brought  two  old  companions  in  aims  to  Mount  Vernon 
that  they  might  teach  his  brother  to  become  a  soldier. 
Muse  instructed  Washington  in  the  art  of  war,  tactics 
and  the  manual  of  arms,  while  Jacob  Van  Braam.,  a  Dutch 
soldier  of  fortune,  instructed  him  in  fencing  and  sword 
exercise.  At  the  same  time  though  Washington  w'as  but 
nineteen,  his  brother  secured  for  him  the  appointment  as 
one  of  the  Adjutant  Generals  of  Virginia  with  the  rank 
of  Major.  His  military  academy  was  two  old  soldiers. 
His  diploma  was  a  Major’s  commission  in  the  Virginia 
militia. 

At  twenty-one  he  made  that  diplom.atic  mission  to  the 
Indians  whom  he  was  to  conciliate,  and  to  the  French 
whom  he  was  to  warn.  Van  Braam  and  Christopher  Gist 
were  with  him.  At  Logotown  he  w^as  joined  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him*  to  Venango,  the 
first  French  out-post.  Then  he  pushed  forw^ard  70  miles 
to  the  Fort  on  French  Creek  where  he  delivered  his  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  Venango,  at  French 
Creek  and  at  Venango  again  on  their  return,  every  means 
the  wily  French  could  employ  was  used  to  separate  the 
Indian  Chiefs  from  the  party.  Rum*  was  freely  used  but 
not  till  on  the  return  trips  did  the  French  prevail.  So 
well  had  the  work  been  done  that  the  Half  King  remained 
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true  to  allegiance  with  the  English.  Washington  and 
Gist  returned  on  foot,  exposed  to  hostile  Indians,  plung¬ 
ing  through  swollen  streams  filled  with  fioating  ice  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground  with  their  clothes  frozen  to  them. 

On  the  return  Washington  encountered  a  company  car¬ 
rying  materials  for  the  building  of  a  Fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Settlers  were  being  scalped  on  their  little 
holdings  by  Indians,  incited  by  the  French.  The  war  was 
on  and,  though  started  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  it 
was  destined  to  extend  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in¬ 
volve  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

Through  that  war  came  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
fairest  portion  of  America  was  to  receive  the  civilization 
of  the  Latin  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether  the  settlement 
should  be  of  the  type  of  soldier,  trader,  trapper  and 
priest,  or  of  the  English  type;  the  town,  the  school  and 
the  church.  The  future  civilization  of  a  continent  was 
at  stake.  This  boy  of  twenty-one  was  soldier  and  diplo¬ 
mat  in  the  opening  of  that  struggle. 

Events  crowd  in  his  life.  Fort  Necessity,  Braddock 
Field,  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  Loudon’s  failure,  the 
expedition  under  Forbes.  Through  the  years  there  is 
activity  always,  sometimes  a  smarting  sense  of  injustice, 
rebukes  by  Dinwiddle.  He  became  harassed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  believing  that  his  best  endeavors  failed  of  their 
just  reward.  He  sickened  under  it  all  and  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Mount  Vernon  for  four  months. 

Here  at  least  Washington  is  human;  stung  by  criti¬ 
cism,  jealous  of  his  good  name,  resenting  the  stories  of 
misconduct,  magnifying  the  little  into  the  big.  Here  at 
least,  he  walks  with  us  of  common  mold.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  human  in  another  respect.  His  love  affairs  were 
numerous.  If  he  was  an  intense  fighter,  he  was  also  an 
intense  lover.  His  love  affairs  began  as  early  as  four¬ 
teen.  The  lowland  beauty  of  his  diary  is  but  one  of 
many.  That  he  should  fall  in  love  early  and  often  until 
he  finally  married  in  1759,  makes  him  a  man  after  the 
heart  of  us  all.  The  planter  succeeded  the  soldier,  but  he 
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was  more  than  planter.  He  was  legislator,  business  man, 
man  of  affairs,  counselor,  leader. 

The  effort  to-day  has  been  to  hold  your  minds  to  the 
formative  period  of  his  life.  And  while  we  have  thus 
spoken  no  doubt  there  has  been  within  mind  and  heart 
another  with  him.  No  man  can  speak  of  either  without 
thinking  of  the  other.  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  in¬ 
separably  connected.  Others  may  imitate,  none  can 
equal.  They  stand  alone.  “Modern  democracy  never 
reached  them.”  Great  men  defy  analysis.  There  is 
an  indefinable  element  that  eludes  us.  We  can  only 
refer  them  to  their  class.  There  is  but  one  class,  no 
sub-class.  Yet  a  study  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
enables  us  to  place  an  estimate  upon  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  willing  to  assign  the  element  of  greatness.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln,  “like  splendid  temples  send  their 
spires  high  and  touch  all  other  men  at  their  highest.” 
Through  what  quaking  bogs  did  they  dig  the  foundations 
of  their  fame !  Through  what  mists  did  the  spires  of  the 
splendid  temple  of  their  lives  arise  to  the  view  of  an  ad¬ 
miring  world!  Washington  was  the  founder  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  Lincoln  its  savior.  Both  faced  ruin  and  achieved 
success. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  while  we  survey  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  these  men  wrought?  Washington 
led  in  the  struggle  of  thirteen  weak,  unorganized  colonies 
against  the  greatest  militarj^  power  in  the  world.  There 
was  no  navy.  There  was  no  army.  There  were  no 
arms.  One  half  of  the  people  were  tories.  Without 
ships,  without  soldiers,  without  munitions,  'svithout 
money,  with  the  world  of  thought  against  the  principles 
of  democracy,  with  no  central  government,  it  was  his  to 
hold  the  colonies  together  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  the 
wisdom  of  his  judgment  and  the  integrity  of  his  purpose. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  there  was  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  fabric,  so  loosely  woven  together,  would  be 
torn  asunder,  it  was  the  weight  of  his  name  that  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  warp  put  into  the  fabric  should  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  loose  strands  together.  The 
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Virginia  convention  would  never  have  adopted  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Washington. 
The  majority  in  its  favor  was  only  ten,  two  voted  against 
their  instructions,  and  eight  against  the  known  feelings 
of  their  constituents.  Washington  wrote,  “It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  anybody  not  on  the  spot  to  conceive  what 
the  danger  and  delicacy  of  our  position  have  been.^’ 

The  battle  did  not  end  there,  for  that  wonderful  con- 
fldence  which  the  people  ever  showed  toward  Washington 
made  him  the  first  president  of  the  republic  which  he  had 
founded.  His  choice  of  men  for  the  first  cabinet  exhibits 
his  masterly  knowledge  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
No  really  great  man  is  so  blinded  by  partial  judgments  or 
partisan  feeling  as  to  choose  incompetents  or  retain  them 
under  stress  of  great  events. 

Four  men  besides  Washington  are  responsible  for  our 
present  form  of  government.  They  are  Hamilton,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Webster  and  Lincoln.  Time  forbids  that  I  should 
speak  of  Hamilton,  “who  smote  the  rock  of  public  credit 
and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth'' ;  of  Mar¬ 
shall  who  gave  strength  to  the  superstructure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  his  decisions  in  harmony  with  the  implied 
powers  of  the  constitution ;  or  of  Webster,  the  statesman, 
who  took  up  the  gauntlet  of  debate  thrown  down  by 
Hayne,  and  fixed  forever  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
people  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  constitution. 
“Life's  work  well  done,  life's  crown  well  won."  They 
passed  on. 

The  struggle  was  not  yet  over.  Lincoln  came,  the 
emancipator.  He  spoke  to  some  of  you  on  yonder  hill, 
“With  malice  toward  none  and  with  charity  for  all."  He 
spoke.  A  listening  world  applauds.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this,  so  strong,  so  gentle,  so  honest,  so  true,  that 
though  he  be  dead,  yet  speaks  to  us  to-day? 

In  1857,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lord  McCauley  wrote  a  friend  in  America,  “Your 
constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  Either  some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government 
with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will  be  fearfully 
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plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have 
been  engendered  within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
institutions.’'  He  further  states,  ‘‘I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  will  sooner  or 
later  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.”  Thus  the 
foremost  historian  and  statesman  of  England  character¬ 
izes  our  experiment  in  government  as  doomed  to  failure. 
This  judgment  was  held  no  doubt  by  the  ruling  class  of 
England  and  the  continental  countries  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  passed  over  France  and 
“had  left  a  despotism,  a  silent  tribute,  and  an  enslaved 
press.”  “Libertj^  was  gone  but  civilization  was  saved.” 
The  world  did  not  hope  for  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
The  verdict  was  in,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  those  who 
ruled  in  Europe  were  concerned.  They  believed  and 
taught  that  a  free  State  has  inherent  weaknesses  that  will 
be  its  undoing.  Majority  rule  as  guaranteed  by  our  con¬ 
stitution,  was  looked  upon  by  every  country  of  Europe  as 
a  dream  of  the  well  meaning  visionar>%  but  as  a  certain 
cause  of  ultimate  ruin  when  the  time  of  testing  should 
come. 

To-day  our  fleet  at  hand,  our  arsenals  wdth  all  the  mu¬ 
nitions  in  them,  the  treasury  full  and  running  over  into 
the  laps  of  our  allies,  our  people  united,  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  urged  by  all,  no  constitutional  right  of  the 
government  to  reach  out  and  lay  its  hands  on  the  men  of 
every  State  is  questioned,  no  peace  conventions  in  any 
State,  no  partisan  press  assailing  President  Wilson,  a  large 
part  of  the  w^orld  allied  with  us  and  dependent  upon  us, 
the  press  of  the  world  praising  and  not  cursing,  all  the 
parties  united  to  help  and  not  hinder.  If  the  problems 
of  President  Wilson  are  stupendous  with' a  united  people 
behind  him,  with  three-fourths  of  the  w^orld  in  alliance 
with  him,  and  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
and  money  available,  what  must  have  been  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  set  before  Washington  and  Lincoln  ? 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  AND 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  MODERN  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  L.  B.  WOLF,  D.D. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  wrought  mighty 
changes  in  spheres  of  thought  and  life.  The  explanation 
of  it  has  been  sought  in  the  desire  for  change,  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  genius  of  a  brilliant  man,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  in  the  political  disquiet  of  the  times,  in 
the  triumph  of  reason  over  authority,  and  in  the  revival 
of  learning.  Better  far  is  it  to  say  that  the  Reformation 
came  because  a  human  soul  longed  for  deliverance  from 
the  guilt  and  bondage  of  sin, — sought  it  in  all  the  ways  of 
the  Church  and  found  it  not,  but  finally  discovered  it  when 
he  opened  the  Scriptures  and  read  therein  that  the  “Just 
shall  live  by  Faith.”  Briefly  stated,  the  Reformation, 
however  many  occasions,  had  only  one  cause  under  God — 
that  cause  was  the  re-discovered  Bible,  God’s  Word.  We 
all  agree  that  Christianity  must  dominate  the  world,  for 
Christ  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His 
feet.  What  form  of  it  is  the  question?  That  waits  an 
answer.  We  are  sure  it  will  not  be  Roman,  but  Catholic. 
To  be  Catholic  is  to  be  universal ;  to  be  less  than  Catholic 
is  to  fail  in  the  confession  of  Christ  and  the  verities  of 
Christianity.  The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  was 
an  effort  to  bring  the  Church  back  to  an  Apostolic  con¬ 
fession  of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Protestantism  claims, 
and  rightly  so,  that  she  confesses  and  will  continue  to 
confess  in  all  lands  that  she  is  the  bearer  of  the  true 
Catholicity  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  both  in  fact  and  in 
solemn  covenant.  Her  word  has  called  her  to  carry  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  that  conception  of  the  truth  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Apostles.  Christ  commanded  them  to  hand 
it  on  to  us.  That  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  fails  to 
exemplify  in  its  life  the  clear  teaching  of  Christ  fails  to 
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appreciate  the  clear  command  of  Christ  and  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  certainty  of  the  great  evangelical  principles 
for  which  the  Protestant  Church  has  ever  stood  since  the 
Reformers  bore  their  unfaltering  testimony  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Dr.  Wace,  the  great  Anglican,  is  most 
emphatic  that  we  as  Protestants  must  not  give  up  the 
designation  of  Catholic.  Canon  Dixon  states  clearly  his 
views.  He  holds  “the  opposite  of  Catholic  is  not  Protes¬ 
tant  but  heretic ;  the  opposite  of  Protestant  is  not  Cath¬ 
olic  but  papist.’'  Luther  and  the  Reformers  did  not  start 
a  Protestant  Church.  They  began  a  movement  back  to 
the  Apostolic  Church;  back  to  the  Church  of  the  early 
fathers — away  from  Rome,  away  from  the  Pope  and  his 
supremacy  as  vicar  of  Christ. 

Let  us  note  how  the  word  Protestant  arose.  The  Re¬ 
formation  had  almost  past  its  first  decade.  The  noble 
stand  against  Rome  had  been  made,  defiance  had  been 
nailed  to  the  castle  door  at  Wittenberg,  the  great  Leipsic 
disputation  (Eck,  Carlstadt  and  Luther)  had  taken 
place,,  the  Papal  Bull  and  decretals  had  been  burned  out¬ 
side  of  the  little  town  of  Wittenberg,  the  great  defense 
had  been  delivered  at  Worms,  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  had  been  published 
broadcast,  the  ban  of  excommunication  had  been  uttered 
when  the  Emperor  summons  the  estates  of  the  realm  to 
the  diet  of  Spires  in  1526.  He  rebuked  the  nobles  and 
princes  for  failing  to  carry  out  his  imperial  edict  in  the 
holy  Roman  Empire  and  putting  an  end  to  Luther  and 
his  set.  He  hoped  a  happy  unity  would  result  from  this 
meeting.  But  the  Pope  and  Emperor  disagreed  and  no 
strong  papal  advance  against  the  Reformers  was  possi¬ 
ble.  But  an  advantage  was  gained  by  the  evangelical 
princes.  The  Emperor  granted  them  the  liberty  “To 
live,  govern,  and  personally  act  as  each  might  hope  and 
trust  to  answer  for  himself  before  God  and  the  imperial 
majesty.”  The  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and  the 
Reformers  remained.  They  continued  their  work  under 
a  recognized  right  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  princes  had 
secured.  In  matters  of  faith  and  religion  the  Emperor 
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agreed  they  might  act  as  they  saw  fit  till  he  could  look 
into  them  more  carefully.  In  short,  the  ban  against 
the  truth  of  the  Reformation  was  held  in  abeyance,  and 
the  law  and  decree  of  the  supreme  ruler  remained  im¬ 
perative. 

Three  years  later  at  the  second  diet  at  Spires  matters 
assumed  a  m.uch  more  serious  form.  The  estates  of  the 
realm  were  summoned  and  the  princes  came  together  un¬ 
der  new  circumstances.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had 
comie  to  an  understanding.  The  latter  was  pledged  '‘To  use 
all  possible  endeavors  to  resist  the  pestilential  disease  of 
Lutheranism  and  bring  back  to  the  true  Church  those 
who  were  in  error.''  The  fight  was  no  longer  between 
the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  and  the  poor  monk  and  his 
followers ;  it  had  become  a  battle  royal  between  the  noble 
evangelical  princes  and  Empire  and  the  Roman  Hier¬ 
archy.  Luther's  simple  appeal  had  won  a  way  for  itself. 
On  their  part  the  evangelical  princes  came  to  this  second 
diet  bearing  their  watchword,  “The  Word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever," — the  rallying  cry  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Emperor  accused  them  of  failing  to  carry  out  his 
imperial  will.  He  demanded  that  all  the  authorities  then 
m^et  should  without  delay  repress  all  religious  innova¬ 
tions.  Although  some  protested,  a  resolution  was  car¬ 
ried  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  immediately  exe¬ 
cuted  that  “the  horrible  doctrine  of  the  sect  permitted 
since  the  edict  should  at  once  cease  within  their  domain, 
and  that  other  m.atters  would  be  settled  at  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  which  was  soon  to  be  called."  The  majority  agreed  to 
this,  but  the  minority  would  not.  It  drew  up  on  April 
20th,  1529,  a  protest  and  thus  the  evangelical  princes  be¬ 
came  the  first  Protestants  in  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  The  estates  of  the  Empire  made  the  fight  and 
claimed  their  legal  standing  for  the  evangelical  principles 
on  this  great  field  day  of  the  Refoimation.  The  Church 
historian  Griselar  sets  forth  this  protest  in  great  fullness, 
the  heart  of  which  is  that  the  evangelical  princes  de¬ 
clared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the  Emperor  in  all  other 
points  except  “In  matters  which  touched  and  concerned 
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God’s  honor,  and  the  salvation  and  eternal  life  of  the  souls 
of  each  one  of  us.”  For  the  sake  of  consciences  “We 
hold  this  view  and  we  cannot  in  such  a  matter  give  way 
to  the  majority.”  Besides  they  plead  that  at  the  previ¬ 
ous  council  in  the  matter  then  at  issue  they  had  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  the  matters  submitted  by  the  Emperor 
and  that  now  the  minority  asks  a  similar  unanimous  vote 
in  order  to  change  what  had  been  then  allowed.  They 
made  their  appeal  “to  and  before  the  Roman  Imperial  and 
Christian  Majesty,  our  Lord,  and  to  and  before  the  forth¬ 
coming  Christian  Council,  and  further  before  seeing  com¬ 
petent  impartial  judges  in  these  matters.”  As  the  emi¬ 
nent  Carl  Von  Hase  declares  this  protest  is  an  assertion 
that  there  are  obligations  against  which  no  positive  legal 
right  has  any  force,  “as  in  matters  of  conscience  there 
can  be  no  question  of  majorities.”  In  this  lies  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Protestantism.  This  was  its  first  claim  to  legal 
standing.  Here  no  protest  was  made  against  the  Roman 
Church,  but  the  Reformers  declared  that  they  acted  in 
obedience  to  what  they  regarded  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  their  supreme  authority  and  according  to 
their  conscience  enlightened  by  that  Word.  This  his¬ 
torical  concrete  exemplification  is  a  most  admirable  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  first  great  principle  of  the  Reformation. 

How  it  came  to  possess  the  evangelical  princes  and  the 
people  in  that  early  time  and  passed  into  history  the  life 
of  the  Reformer  abundantly  shows. 

In  the  famous  library  of  Erfurt  there  lay  one  of  those 
splendidly  illuminated  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  Lov¬ 
ing  conservators  of  the  Divine  Word  in  those  dark  days 
had  purchased  and  placed  it  there.  One  day  in  the  midst 
of  fear  and  with  distressed  mind,  a  pale  student  stops 
before  it.  He  had  been  seeking  for  peace  of  conscience. 
He  opened  the  great  Book.  Before  that  time  he  had 
read  the  books  of  the  school.  He  had  read  the  missal  of 
the  Church,  but  as  he  opened  the  Book  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  beautiful  story  of  Samuel.  It  fixed  his  attention. 
Day  after  day  he  returns  to  the  Book  until  the  Bible,  the 
Word  of  God,  became  to  him  the  lamp  of  life,  and  in  it  he 
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saw  his  Saviour  and  Lord  and  found  peace.  Luther  was 
then  scarcely  more  than  18  years  of  age.  By  and  by  he 
became  professor  at  Wittenberg.  The  Augustinian 
monk  begins  to  teach  in  the  university,  to  preach  in  the 
castle  church  and  to  discover  soon  that  Rome  and  God’s 
Word  are  strongly  at  variance  in  their  teachings.  By 
nailing  up  the  95  Theses  he  awakens  discussion,  and  by 
that  one  act,  challenges  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
the  State,  a  State  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
Church.  He  hastened  on,  and  April  17th,  1521,  is  not  far 
off.  On  that  day  the  monk  is  asked  to  recant.  His 
books  lie  around  him  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Papal  legate  he  seems  over-awed.  His  life  is  in 
great  jeopardy.  As  with  Hus  so  it  might  go  with  him. 
But  God  was  with  him  and  opened  his  mouth.  When  the 
final  test  was  put  to  him,  the  poor  monk  was  not  found 
wanting.  The  great  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation 
found  utterance  in  his  final  words  which  are  the  magna 
charta  and  should  be  written  in  gold.  '‘Unless  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  by  testimonies  of  the  Scripture  or  by  evident  rea¬ 
soning — for  I  neither  believe  the  Pope  nor  the  Councils 
alone  since  it  is  clear  that  they  have  often  erred*  and  con¬ 
tradicted  one  another — I  am  overcome  by  the  Scriptures 
I  have  quoted  and  my  conscience  is  taken  captive  by  the 
words  of  God  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  recant  anything, 
since  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act  against  consci¬ 
ence.”  This  embodies  the  great  formal  principle  of  the 
Reformation  stated  by  the  individual. 

Well  does  the  great  Anglican  historian  referring  to  this 
event  say :  Luther  declares  in  this  that  the  only  authori¬ 
ties  which  he  recognized  as  having  binding  obligations 
upon  his  conscience  were  the  Word  of  God  and  evident 
reason.  In  short  he  declared  that  the  canonical  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Word  of  God, 
was  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  evangelical  princes^  as  we  noted  above,  extended 
this  principle  from  the  individual  to  the  State  and  to  the 
community.  Under  the  supreme  guidance  and  author¬ 
ity  of  God’s  Word,  and  not  yielding  in  such  matters  to  any 
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human  authority  or  majority  the  world  saw  a  new  light; 
a  new  conception  of  the  truth  had  dawned.  History 
shows  what  happened  to  the  refonner  after  the  brave  as¬ 
sertion  of  this  principle.  He  is  waylaid  by  his  friends  to 
save  him  from  his  enemies.  He  is  concealed  in  the  Wart- 
burg  for  months.  It  is  then  he  performs  that  signal  task 
for  Christianity  by  which  he  exemplifies  his  belief  in  the 
formal  principle  for  which  he  stood.  In  the  incredible 
short  period  of  three  months  he  translates  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  into  the  language  of  the  common  people  and  for¬ 
ever  set  seal  to  the  principle  for  which  the  princes  claim¬ 
ed  legal  right.  Thus  the  formal  reformation  principle  is 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  German  nation. 

Referring  to  the  Protestant  exemplification  of  this  for¬ 
mal  principle  someone  has  lately  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church 
is  this :  that  the  former  has  thought  God’s  Word  too  preci¬ 
ous  to  be  put  into  the  vulgar  language  of  the  common 
people,  while  the  latter  has  regarded  it  so  precious  that  it 
must  be  put  into  the  language  of  the  rudest  tribe. 

But  this  great  central  principle  performed  its  task  only 
when  the  Word  of  God  was  released  and  bore  its  blessed 
message  to  all  men.  “The  Bible  like  sunshine  bursting 
through  the  clouds  poured  its  life  upon  the  nations.”  It 
is  not  wrong  to  call  the  Reformation  period  the  period  of 
the  re-discovered  Bible.  It  showed  Luther  how  to  oecome 
a  Christian  and  then  how  to  effect  the  great  and  needed 
reformation.  “As  with  him,  so  with  his  noble  co-worker 
Melanchthon,  with  Zwingli  in  Svdtzerland,  at  a  later 
period  with.  Calvin  in  France,  with  Tindale  and  Cranmer 
in  England,  and  with  Knox  in  Scotland.”  “The  Word  of 
God  was  the  fire  that  purified  them  into  Christians — the 
man  who  becomes  a  Christian  was  already  unconsciously 
a  reformer.”  (Krauth). 

The  Reformers  knew  where  their  strength  lay.  They 
saw  that  under  God  their  ability  to  sustain  their  cause 
was  reliance  on  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  of 
God’s  Word  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  conscience. 
This  is  fundamental. 
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But  the  devoutest  Reformers  did  not  stop  with  this 
statement  of  the  foimal  principle.  They  worked  out  and 
laid  down  another  equally  fundamental  one.  Man  is  a 
sinner  whose  guilt  oppresses  him.  He  must  find  freedom 
from  it  if  he  is  to  have  peace  of  mind.  How  shall  he  be 
just  before  his  Maker.  Luther  had  tried  all  those  human 
ways  in  the  monk’s  cell,  and  yet  his  soul  cried  out  for 
peace.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  continued,  heroic 
effort  of  the  devout  to  obtain  freedom  from  the  guilt  and 
bondage  of  sin.  The  Church’s  system  was  bankrupt. 
Comfort  and  hopes  were  gone.  All  ways  seemed  closed. 
Saints  and  teachers  had  tried  human  powers  to  their  ut¬ 
most,  but  the  way  of  hope  remained.  It  was  the  way  of 
Christ  and  His  Cross.  The  Reformers  set  forth  this 
great  principle  when  they  said  that  men  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits  or  works, 
but  are  gratuitously  justified  for  Christ’s  saks  through 
faith ;  when  they  believe  that  they  are  received  into  favor 
and  that  their  sins  are  remitted  for  Christ’s  sake  who 
made  satisfaction  for  our  transgressions  by  His  death. 
This  faith  God  accepts  for  righteousness  before  Him. 
Here  is  the  great  material  principle  of  the  Reformation 
announced  first  on  June  25th,  1530,  at  Augsburg.  It  has 
been  more  or  less  fully  accepted  by  the  whole  evangelical 
Church.  It  is  cardinal  in  the  Christian  system  that 
Jesus  came,  suffered  and  died  for  our  sins  and  to  secure 
our  forgiveness.  It  is  most  material  that  the  soul  should 
by  faith  apprehend  His  merits  and  sacrifice.  The  Re¬ 
former’s  teaching  is  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  absolutely 
sufficient  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  Pardon  cannot  be 
merited,  it  is  gratuitously  bestowed  by  a  gracious  God. 
You  may  reject  it,  or  you  can  by  faith  take  it  as  a  rich 
gift,  and  then  your  relation  to  God  is  all  changed  through 
your  acceptance  of  Him  and  His  salvation.  Such  a  vast 
blessing  as  depends  on  faith  alone  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  seems  to  elevate  faith 
into  a  virtue,  but  mark  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  in  regard  to  God’s  Word.  This  great  bless¬ 
ing  is  not  offered  on  the  mere  exercise  of  human  faith. 
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It  is  offered  for  Christ’s  sake  and  becomes  our  conscious 
possession  through  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The 
Reformers  do  not  say  as  you  often  hear  it  said,  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith,  but  they  said  we  are  justified  for 
Christ’s  sake  through  faith.  Besides  faith  is  not  simply 
mere  knowledge  (the  devils  have  that)  but  it  is  trust  as 
well  in  a  gracious  Father  who  sets  burdened  hearts  free, 
nay,  it  is  God’s  seeking  and  saving  the  lost  through  His 
Son  and  it  is  the  soul’s  acceptance  of  His  gracious  promise 
through  faith. 

The  Great  truths  then  of  the  Reformers  are  plain ;  that 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  Him¬ 
self  ;  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  must 
die  it  is  most  true  that  Jesus  Christ  has  on  the  cross  made 
a  complete  perfect  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  the  world, 
that  God,  the  Triune  receives  the  faith  of  the  believer  for 
Christ’s  sake  as  an  all  sufficient  guarantee  of  pardon,  and 
grants  him  peace.  God’s  Word  amply  provides  for  all 
this,  and  by  His  Word  alone  men  are  directed  into  this 
saving  faith. 

It  is  evident  that  a  Reformed  Church  must  be  a  preach¬ 
ing  Church  and  a  missionary  Church,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  This  is  not  only  or  solely  its  evident  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  command  of  Jesus  so  to  do,  but  as  well  is  it 
called  to  this  because  of  the  great  truths  which  believers 
have  to  impart  to  a  needy  and  dying  world. 

The  first  relation  which  this  reformed  Church  has  set 
up  in  the  non-Christian  world  by  which  it  exemplified  the 
great  reformation  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  ways  in 
which  it  has  handled  the  Word  of  God.  The  first  evan¬ 
gelical  missionary  no  sooner  acquires  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  labors  than  he  begins  to  translate 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular.  During  the  last  200  years 
the  Word  of  God  has  been  translated  into  over  500  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects,  and  these  versions  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  million. 

Within  the  last  two  years  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  has  been 
translated  into  the  tongue  of  a  most  insignificant  tribe. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  all 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  opened  to  them  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  What  a  mighty  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  influence  of  the  great  formal  principle,  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith 
and  religion  is  not  this !  The  evangelical  Churches  have 
done  a  work  that  in  and  of  itself  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
influences  exerted  upon  the  nations  to-day,  in  transform¬ 
ing  them  and  changing  their  thought  and  life.  So  ef¬ 
fectively  has  this  reformation  principle  been  carried  out 
in  the  mission  lands  that  we  have  hardly  stopped  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  Reformers  for  the 
mighty  emphasis  which  they  laid  on  this  principle  and  for 
the  practical  manner  in  which  in  reformation  days  they 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  second  great  relation  which  the  Reformers  set  up 
in  the  missionary  work  was  the  character  of  their  preach¬ 
ing,  which  they  largely  drew  from  the  teaching  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  as  it  found  expression  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christ,  the  sinner’s  hope  in  his  Redeemer  and 
peace  of  conscience  through  Him.  Wherever  they  went 
they  confessed  that  men  are  not  saved,  except  on  the 
merits  and  atoning  sacriflce  of  Jesus  Christ  through 
whom  they  are  received  into  God’s  favor. 

Rome  has  done  since  the  16th  century  a  mighty  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  her  own  way,  as  testify  the  missions  in 
every  land  in  the  Orient.  There  is  no  need  now  to  judge 
her  work  more  than  to  say  that  in  her  use  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  in  her  insistence  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  in  her  failure  to  apprehend  the  faith  of  Jesus 
she  is  the  same  Church  as  in  the  days  of  the  Reformers. 
She  cannot  claim  either  to  be  evangelical  or  Catholic,  she 
is  still  papist.  It  is  true  she  is  struggling  to  adapt  her 
methods  to  changing  modem,  social  and  economic  pro¬ 
grams,  but  her  Gospel  is  not  the  Apostolic  Gospel,  not 
Jesus  only,  not  a  burdened  soul  freed  through  Christ. 
Her  errors  have  not  been  cast  off,  but  rather  emphasized 
since  they  were  crystalized  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  She 
relates  her  missionary  propaganda  to  her  ecclesiastical 
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system  against  which  the  reformers  uttered  their  noble 
protest.  She  does  not  relate  her  work  to  an  evangelical 
program. 

We  may  well  emulate  her  self-sacrificing  endeavor  and 
the  zeal  of  her  missionaries,  but  not  her  method,  much 
less  her  message  to  the  non-Christian  world.  The  evan¬ 
gelical  missionary  has  a  task  handed  to  him  by  the  Re¬ 
formation,  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified  in 
school  and  college,  in  village  and  hospital,  in  workshop 
and  in  field,  and  everywhere.  The  missionary  must 
preach  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  and 
that  this  faith  comes  through  a  faithful  use  of  the  means 
of  grace,  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments.  He  must 
preach  that  this  faith  will  result  in  a  life  of  good  works 
and  that  the  devout  souls  will  at  length  stand  complete  in 
Him  who  alone  justifies  and  saves.  The  evangelical 
Churches  cannot  afford  in  view  of  these  great  reforma¬ 
tion  principles  to  do  anything  less  than  to  honor  God's 
Word  and  preach  His  justifying  faith  to  the  Gentiles. 

Too  often  it  may  be  that  the  awful  social  condition  and 
physical  needs  of  the  great  non-Christian  world  may  so 
make  their  appeal  to  the  missionary,  (and  they  have  made 
it  to  many)  that  he  gets  so  immersed  in  a  great  and  fine 
social  program  as  to  forget  the  chief  concern  for  which  he 
went  to  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea.  Let  such  an  one  remember  that  had  our  Reformers 
in  the  16th  century  given  themselves  to  a  social  program 
in  their  day  or  to  an  educational  or  medical  one  they 
would  have  found  a  field  of  awful  needs  which  those  times 
revealed  such  as  hardly  now  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
heathen  world.  Had  they  however,  done  this  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  would  have  had  a  Gospel  to-day  to  preach. 
We  would  not  say  a  word  against  all  secondary  mission¬ 
ary  methods  as  embraced  in  medicine,  in  school,  in  col¬ 
lege,  in  industrial  work,  in  agricultural  work,  but  we 
would  simply  make  a  most  earnest  plea  that  the  first 
things  must  be  kept  first,  and  that  the  great  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  wrought  such  marked  changes  in 
and  since  the  16th  century  may  never  be  given  a  second- 
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ary  place  in  any  of  the  plans  or  policies  of  an  evengelical 
Board  of  Missions. 

Our  hope  in  the  lands  beyond  lies  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  more 
closely  we  relate  ourselves  to  them,  the  sooner  and  the 
more  effectively  will  men  be  brought  to  clear  thinking  in 
their  relation  to  God  in  Christ  and  toward  one  another  in 
the  great  human  brotherhood.  The  compelling  power  of 
Christ  and  His  perfect  life  and  sacrificial  death  must 
change  all  life  and  through  Him  our  justifying  Saviour 
this  world  shall  be  made  new. 

The  forces  of  the  Christian  Church  may  and  should 
have  the  highest  and  best  training  for  their  great  and 
arduous  task.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Reformers  the  school 
and  the  university  may  and  should  be  utilized  to  equip  the 
evangelizing  agencies,  the  men  and  the  women  to  carry 
on  this  mighty  undertaking  committed  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  Christ  should  cease  in  its  various  parts 
and  denominations,  from  building  altar  against  altar  in 
the  heathen  world ;  the  Boards  should  see  that  this  work 
does  not  overlap  and  trench  on  the  field  and  work  of 
others  who  are  preaching  the  evangelical  faith ;  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  may  and  should  engage  in  every  matured 
method  of  winning  the  great  Gentile  world,  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  study  to  know  yet  better  and  more  approved 
methods  in  their  great  unfinished  task;  but  as  the  re¬ 
formed  principles  accomplished  such  remarkable  change 
and  wrought  so  mightily  in  the  past  it  can  only  be  as  the 
missionary  forces  follow  them  and  closely  relate  them¬ 
selves  to  them  that  certain  victory  promised  in  God^s 
Word  is  sure  to  be  gained. 

Only  as  the  Church  at  home  and  through  her  mission¬ 
aries  confesses  that  there  is  only  one  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  only  one  absolute  guide  book  and  historical 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  only  as  they  see  Jesus  and 
preach  Him  to  the  Gentile  world,  only  as  He  is  set  forth 
as  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  who  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from  Heaven  and  was 
incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  only  as  faith  in  His  name 
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and  in  none  other  is  made  known — only  as  God’s  plan  is 
followed  that  men  are  freely  justified  for  Christ’s  sake 
through  faith,  can  this  stupendous  task  be  accomplished. 
The  Reformation  principles  were  formed  in  a  long  sin- 
sick,  tempest  tossed  soul  before  they  were  released  and 
began  to  conquer  the  forces  against  them  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  must  again  hold  in  full  sway  human  hearts 
and  control  human  lives  in  this  20th  century  and  mighty 
things  will  be  undeii:aken  for  man  and  for  God  and 
mighty  victories  will  be  won  in  Christ’s  name  and 
strength. 

In  conclusion,  confonnity  of  method  in  work  on  the 
foreign  field  is  good ;  striving  for  unity  and  emphasizing 
our  common  aim  is  most  praiseworthy:  but  neither  con¬ 
formity  nor  unity  necessarily  exemplifies  Christ’s  truth 
or  hastens  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom.  The  only  ef¬ 
fective  unity  is  in  the  love,  and  power  and  faith  of  His 
Gospel  unto  salvation  through  His  atoning  sacrifice.  The 
Church  must  be  united  in  a  common  faith  to  secure  the 
realization  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord. 

Let  us  learn  the  Reformation  lesson,  that  not  in  a  com¬ 
mon  task  mainly,  but  in  a  common  faith  fundamentally 
and  essentially  can  true  unity  be  attained  and  through 
such  unity  ultimate  victorj^  won. 

Baltimore^  Md, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ANTICIPATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  IN 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  HEATHEN  AND  JEWISH 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  M.  HANTZ. 

It  is  not  until  its  second  epoch,  which  commences  with 
Socrates  and  culminates  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that 
Greek  Philosophy  can  be  said  to  have  any  direct  or  con¬ 
scious  relation  to  Theology.  The  Materialism  of  the 
early  lonians  is  indeed  condemned  by  Cudworth  as  an 
atheistical  philosophy;  (Intellectual  System,  Vol.  I,  p. 
182,  ed.  Harrison)  ;  and  the  rival  system  of  Parmenides, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Hiraclitus,  on  the  other,  furnish 
the  type  and  principle  of  the  two  methods  of  reasoning, 
one  or  other  of  which  underlies  all  the  later  developments 
of  Pantheism;  namely,  that  which,  starting  from  the 
idea  of  Rest,  regards  the  Deity  as  a  universal  Substance, 
and  that  which,  starting  from  the  idea  of  Motion,  repre¬ 
sents  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  form  of  a  universal  Pro¬ 
cess.  Yet  to  speak  of  these  systems  as  actually  atheis¬ 
tic  or  pantheistic,  would  be  to  introduce  into  them  an 
idea  which  was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  their  authors, 
and  which  cannot  with  justice  be  regarded  as  having  had 
an  influence  in  their  formation.  To  the  mind  of  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  this  period,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  the  universe  was  something  wholly  different  from  a 
speculation  concerning  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  Deity.  The  God  of  his  religion,  whether  regarded  as 
one  or  many,  was  not  the  source  and  first  principle  of  all 
things, — the  Supreme  Being  of  all  was  not  the  earliest 
in  point  of  existence.  (Aristotle,  Metaph.  XIV  4).  To 
a  philosophy  which  had  its  precursor  in  a  mythical  The- 
ogony,  there  was  nothing  absurd  or  incongruous  in  the 
idea  of  a  created  Deity,  and  to  refer  the  source  of  the 
universe  to  a  material  element  or  to  a  metaphysical  ab- 
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straction  was  quite  compatible  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  personal  Being  as  the  object  of  worship  and  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  the  w’elfare  of  mankind.  A  germ  of  conscious 
Theism  on  the  one  side  and  of  conscious  Atheism  on  the 
other,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  subsequent  specula¬ 
tions  of  Anaxagoras  and  Leucippus;  but  the  growth  of 
each  was  speedily  checked  by  the  universal  scepticism  of 
the  Sophistic  period;  and  the  idea  of  God  as  the  source 
of  all  existence  and  the  summit  of  all  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  definite  place 
in  philosophy  till  a  new  phase  of  thought  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Socrates  and  carried  on  by  his  two  great  suc¬ 
cessors. 

The  germ,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  a  theistic 
philosophy  may  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras. 
That  philosopher  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  mundane  system  out  of  chaos  must  be  re¬ 
ferred,  not  to  merely  material  forces,  but  to  the  action  of 
intelligence  working  with  design;  a  step  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  previous  speculations,  that  its  author,  in  the 
remarkable  language  of  Aristotle,  appears  among  his 
predecessors  as  the  one  sober  man  among  a  crowd  of 
disorderly  babblers.  (Arist.  Metaph.  I,  3,  16).  “In¬ 
telligence,”  said  the  philosopher  of  Clazomenae,  “is  infi¬ 
nite  and  independent,  and  is  not  mingled  with  any  other 

thing .  It  is  the  subtlest  and  purest  of  all  things, 

and  power  over  all  things.  It  governs  all  things  that 
have  life,  both  great  and  small,  and  it  governs  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  which  it  set  in  motion  at  the  be¬ 
ginning . and  the  things  that  are  mingled  and  sepa¬ 

rated  and  divided  were  all  known  to  Intelligence;  and 
the  same  Intelligence  ordered  all  things  which  were  to 
be,  and  which  w^ere,  and  whatever  things  now  are,  and 
what  will  be  hereafter,  and  the  revolutions  in  which 
move  the  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  lower 
and  upper  air,  which  w^ere  formed  by  the  separation.” 
(Anaxagoras  Fragm.  VI,  ed.  Schom). 

The  sublime  conception,  thus  introduced  for  the  first 
time  with  Greek  philosophy,  well  merits  the  encomium 
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of  Aristotle,  and  marks  out  its  author  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  theological  edifice  which  his  successors 
were  destined  to  erect.  But  it  was  left  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  mind  of  Socrates  to  give  this  noble  philosophical  ut¬ 
terance  a  distinctly  religious  application,  by  identifying 
this  presiding  Intellect  with  the  God  to  whom  worship  is 
due,  and  seeing  in  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  needs  of 
man  an  evidence  of  the  providential  purpose  of  a  Being 
who  cares  for  man.  In  the  remarkable  conversation 
with  Aristodemus,  recorded  in  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia, 
Socrates  uses  the  langauge  of  monotheism,  speaking  of 
God  as  ^‘He  who  in  the  beginning  made  man ;  he  sees  in 
the  constitution  of  man  evidences  of  the  care  and  good¬ 
ness  of  his  Maker,  in  disposing  his  several  faculties, 
bodily  and  mental,  for  his  benefit,  and  implanting  in  his 
soul  a  belief  in  God  and  a  sense  of  religious  duty ;  and  he 
infers  that  as  the  mind  of  man  governs  his  body,  so  the 
divine  intellect  which  presides  over  the  universe  disposes 
all  things  according  to  its  pleasure ;  and  that  the  limited 
powers  of  man  are  a  type  of  the  unlimited  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  who  is  everywhere  present,  seeing  all 
things.  In  another  conversation,  recorded  in  the  same 
work,  (That  with  Enthydemus,  Xen.  Mem.  IV,  3)  he 
speaks  indeed  in  a  similar  manner  of  a  plurality  of  Gods 
who  are  to  be  worshipped  and  honored  as  manifested  in 
their  works,  though  unseen  themselves;  but  the  very 
language  in  which  he  distinguishes  these  subordinate 
deities  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Sustainer  of  the 
whole  world,  seems  to  show  that  he  is  rather  adapting 
his  teaching  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers  than  giving  an 
exact  statement  of  his  own  belief.  The  pervading 
thought  in  the  theology  of  Socrates  is  that  of  a  supreme 
divine  Providence,  to  which  other  deities  may  possibly  be 
subordinate  (the  incongruity  in  the  idea  of  a  subordinate 
Deity  being  such  as  few  Greek  minds  could  discern  at  all 
and  which  even  to  a  Socrates  would  not  be  fully  percep¬ 
tible)  but  which,  as  exercised  by  the  one  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  world,  forms  a  direct  relation  between  God  and 
man  as  master  and  servant,  benefactor  and  receiver  of 
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benefits,  and  thus  brings  into  prominence  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  upon  which  the  possibility  of  a  religious  re¬ 
lation  depends, — the  Personality  of  God  and  the  Person¬ 
ality  of  Man.  The  Supreme  Being,  acting  with  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world  and  the  providential  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  creatures,  must  necessarily  be  conceived 
as  a  power;  and  man,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  qual¬ 
ities  constitute  his  resemblance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  well-being  of  whose  life  is  to  strive  after  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  as  the  imitation 
of  God,  is  necessarily  conceived  as  a  person  also,  not  as 
in  the  older  Greek  philosophy,  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
universe,  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  like  other  phe¬ 
nomena  by  physical  or  mathematical  or  metaphysical 
principles.  This  vivid  consciousness  of  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  man  as  a  person  and  not  a  thing,  as  a  moral  agent 
not  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  appears  also  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  same  philosopher's  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  if  we  separate  the  practical  form  of  belief  as 
probably  held  by  Socrates  himself  from  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  hypothesis  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  more 
elaborate  system  worked  out  by  Plato.  The  arguments 
which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  in  the  PJiaedo, 
— ^the  production  of  opposites  from  opposites,  the  pre¬ 
existence  and  reminiscence  of  a  former  life,  the  simplicity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  soul — are  too  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  later  development  of  Platons  own  phi¬ 
losophy  to  be  received  as  the  actual  words  of  the  dying 
Socrates;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed,  if  confirma¬ 
tion  is  needed,  by  the  very  different  language  in  which 
the  same  belief  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Xenophon  but  in  the  Platonic  Apology — a  work 
which  probably  reproduces  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  ac¬ 
tual  defence  made  by  Socrates  himself  before  his  judges. 
With  Socrates,  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  rather  a  religious  belief  than  a  philosophical 
tenet, — a  belief  rendered  probable  by  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tions,  by  the  divine  nature  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  care 
which  God  has  for  man ;  but  not  deduced  from  any  specu- 
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lative  principle.  “For  a  good  man,”  he  says,  “no  event 
can  be  evil,  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  seeing  that  his  con¬ 
cerns  are  never  disregarded  by  the  Gods.  Nor  does  what 
now  happens  to  me  happen  without  purpose  on  their 
part;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  die, 
and  to  have  done  with  the  things  of  this  world.”  (Plato, 
Apol.,  p.  41;  translated  by  Whewell,  Platonic  Dialogues 
I,  p.  330).  A  development  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  of  the  same  evidence  of  man's  immortality,  as  de¬ 
rived  from  his  personality  and  personal  relation  to  God, 
may  be  seen  in  the  striking  comment  of  Neander  on  the 
text,  “God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.” 
“How,”  he  says,  “could  God  place  Himself  in  so  near  a 
relation  to  individual  men  (to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob)  and  ascribe  to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were 
mere  perishable  appearances;  if  they  had  not  an  essence 
akin  to  His  own,  and  destined  for  immortality?. . .  .  The 
living  God  can  only  be  conceived  as  the  God  of  the  living. 
And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  theocratic  basis  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general  one, 
viz :  the  connection  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and 
that  of  immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of 
God  as  his  God,  if  he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely 
allied,  and  destined  for  eternity;  and  an  eternal  object 
(as  an  individual)  of  God;  and  thereby  far  above  all  ma¬ 
terial  and  perishable  being,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of 
the  species,  not  of  the  individual.”  (Life  of  Christ,  p. 
399 ;  Bohn's  Translation) . 

In  passing  from  Socrates  to  Plato,  we  pass  at  once,  by 
an  almost  abrupt  transition,  from  the  moralist  to  the 
metaphysician.  The  transition  would  be  yet  more  ab¬ 
rupt,  were  it  not  for  the  part  which  Socrates  is  made  to 
play  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  sometimes  as  the  exponent 
of  his  own  genuine  philosophy,  sometimes  as  the  mere  ve¬ 
hicle  of  communication  for  the  higher  abstraction  which 
the  disciple  has  engrafted  on  the  homely  and  practical 
teaching  of  his  master.  In  the  later  writings  of  Plato, 
in  which  his  own  philosophy  is  most  fully  developed  and 
most  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Socrates,  we 
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find  for  the  first  time  the  conception  of  a  Personal  God, 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  moral  and  religious  con¬ 
sciousness,  confronted  with  that  of  an  absolute  First 
Principle  of  thought  and  existence,  to  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  metaphysical  speculation  to  attain;  we  find  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher  wavering  between  the  two,  seeking  to 
identify  one  with  the  other,  yet  partially  conscious  of  a 
discrepancy  between  them.  This  uncertainty  is  most 
conspicuous  when  we  compare  the  language  of  the  Re¬ 
public  with  that  of  its  sequel  the  Timaeus.  In  the  former 
dialogue  the  metaphysical  view  preponderates;  and  it 
contains  the  germ  of  the  most  important  of  those  specu¬ 
lations  and  hypotheses  concerning  the  absolute  nature  of 
God  which  have  ever  since  penetrated  and  leavened  phi¬ 
losophical  theology  both  in  heathen  and  in  Christian 
times. 

The  two  types  prescribed  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Book  for  the  representation  of  God;  namely,  first,  that 
He  is  not  the  author  of  all  things,  but  only  of  that  which 
is  good,  not  of  that  which  is  evil ;  and,  secondly,  that,  as 
being  perfect.  He  cannot  change  from  his  perfection,  but 
must  abide  absolutely  forever  in  the  same  form,  contain 
the  first  distinct  statement  of  two  great  problems  of  phi¬ 
losophical  theology,  which  have  remained  unsolved  in  all 
subsequent  ages — the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  relation  of 
power  to  act  in  the  Divine  Nature.  From  the  former  of 
these  springs  that  representation  of  evil  as  a  pHvation 
or  a  negation  instead  of  a  positive  entity  which  is  as 
prominent  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  (Ref. 
in  Muller,  E.  T.,  I,  p.  312),  as  well  as  the  bolder  specula¬ 
tions  of  pantheists  like  Spinoza,  who  regard  evil  as  a  mere 
delusive  appearance  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
faculties,  and  optimists  like  Leibnitz,  who  treat  it  as  an 
indispensable  accompaniament  of  the  best  possible  world. 
To  the  latter  is  due  that  representation  of  God  as  pure  act 
without  any  potentiality,  which  descended  from  Plato  to 
Aristotle,  and  from  both  to  the  Fathers  and  the  School¬ 
men,  which  is  adopted  as  an  heirloom  of  Catholic  The¬ 
ology  by  our  great  Anglican  Divines,  though  attacked  by 
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the  sneers  of  empirical  philosophy  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  of  self-reliant  reconstructors  of  Theologj^  in 
the  eighteenth.  Less  cautiously  employed,  the  same  rep¬ 
resentation  gave  rise  to  the  speculations  of  Hermogenes, 
censured  by  Tertullian, — which  maintained  the  necessity 
of  an  eternal  maUer,  to  be  subject  to  the  eternal  govern¬ 
ment  of  God;  (Tertullian  adv.  Hermogenem  C.  3)  and 
those  of  Origen,  combated  by  Methodius,  concerning  the 
eternal  becoming  of  a  spiritual  creation,  commensurate 
with  the  eternal  activity  of  the  Creator.  (Origen,  De 
Princ.,  I,  2,  10,  Cf.  Neander,  Church  Hist.,  II,  p.  281). 
Still  more  does  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being  appear  in  a  later  passage  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  Plato  endeavors  to  depict,  imperfectly  and  approx¬ 
imately,  the  nature  of  the  highest  good,  the  source  of  all 
existence  and  all  knowledge.  That  this  chief  good,  the  idea 
of  good,  must  be  identified  with  the  Deity,  is  manifest ;  for 
were  it  otherwise  God  Himself  could  only  be  good  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  and  derived  sense,  through  participation  of  the 
idea,  the  latter  being  the  only  true  and  absolute  goodness, 
and  therefore  the  true  Deity.  (See  Dollinger,  The  Gentile 
and  the  Jeiv,  Vol.  I,  p.  309.  Some  other  expositors  of 
Plato  deny  that  the  idea  of  good  can  be  identified  with 
God.  Cf.  Martin  Etudes  sur  te  Timea,  I,  p.  10,  and  Bet- 
tig  AiVitt  in  Philebus  die  Personliche,  Gottheit  des  Plato, 
Bern  1866.  The  majority  of  modem  critics,  however, 
identify  the  two).  In  this  sense  Plato  is  certainly  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  Christian  Fathers  who  adopt  his  lan¬ 
guage  concerning  the  chief  good,  as  not  substance  but 
transcending  substance  in  dignity  and  power,  {6vk  ovcrCa^ 


0VT05  rov  ayaOov,  dXX.  tri  kirkKelva.  overlap  Trpecr^eCa  Kal  Svvdfiei 

vTrepexovTos)  to  express  the  absolute  and  incomprehensible 
nature  of  God.  Thus  St.  Athanasius,  following  Plato 
almost  word  for  word  speaks  of  as  above  all  substance 

and  human  thought  (6  VTrepiKava  Kda-y]^  6v(nd<s  Kttt  dv$p(ji)TrLvr]<s 

cTTivolas  v7rdpx(ov)  (C.  Geutes  c.  2.  Cf.  Greg.  Nazianz. 
Orat.  XII,  p.  198.  KoAXterTov  pL€v  rwv  ovtowv  Kal  vif/rjXorarov 
de6<s  et  p.r}  tw  (f>''Xov  Kai  virkp  Trjv  ovcTLav  dyev  dvrov.  Cf.  PetanUS, 
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De  Deo,  I,  6,  vi.  1,  3),  while  later  theologians  rising 
higher  still  and  adopting  the  language  of  Plotinus  rather 
than  of  Plato,  speak  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  transcend¬ 
ing  existence  itself.  (Maximus  in  Dionys.  De  Dio  Nom, 

C.  5.  To  ov  €T6t  Tov  Oeov  Xcyofievov  oXov  ovWyfSBrjv  tov  eivat  vnepecm. 
Joann  Damarc,  De  Fide  Orthod,  1,  4.  'OvSev  yap  Toiv  ovtojv 

€<TTtv  ws  p.^  (jov,  aXX'  ws  V7r€p  irdvTa  rd  ovra  Kal  vnep  dvro  to  Itvat 

S)v.  So  Plotinus  Ennead,  V.  1,  10.  rv  eVcxetva  dvro?  TO  ev. 

The  commencement  of  the  discussion  in  the  Timaeiis 
seems  like  a  continuation  of  the  same  view.  Just  as  in 
the  Republic,  the  philosopher  declines  to  give  any  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Chief  Good  in  itself,  but  contents  him¬ 
self  with  illustrating  it  by  imperfect  similarities,  so  in 
the  Timaeus  he  commences  with  the  memorable  declara¬ 
tion,  “the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  Universe  is  difficult 
to  discover  and  when  discovered  impossible  to  express’ ' — 
a  declaration  frequently  repeated  by  Christian  writers, 
either  literally  (see  Stallbaum  on  Twmeus  1.  c.)  or  in 
the  still  more  developed  form  maintained  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen;  “a  theologian  among  the  Greeks  has  said  in 
his  philosophy  that  to  conceive  God  is  difficult,  to  ex¬ 
press  Him  is  impossible.  But  I  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  express  Him,  and  more  impossible  to  conceive  Him.” 
But  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  the  action  of  the  Deity  in 
the  formation  of  the  world  is  described  in  language  dis¬ 
tinctly  denoting  an  intelligent  and  personal  agent.  “God,” 
he  says,  “demiurge  or  artificer  of  the  world,  being  good, 
and  therefore  exempt  from  envy,  and  desiring  that  all 
things  should  be  like  Himself,  framed  the  visible  world 
after  the  ideal  pattern;  and  because  that  which  has  in¬ 
telligence  is  better  than  that  which  has  it  not,  therefore 
he  created  the  world  as  an  intelligent  being,  having  a  soul 
as  well  as  a  body.  In  the  formation  of  the  world,  the 
Deity  is  said  to  act  from  reason  and  design  (  CK  Xoyov  Kal 
Siavota?),  by  intellect,  (SiA  vow);  and  his  action  is  spoken 
of  as  an  exercise  of  reason,  (Xoyt<r/Ao's).”  When  the  world 
was  made,  we  are  told  that  the  father  who  made  it  ad¬ 
mired  it  and  was  rejoiced;  and  subsequently,  after  de¬ 
scribing  the  creation  of  time,  of  the  planets,  the  measures 
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of  time,  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  who  are  living  beings,  di¬ 
vine  and  everlasting,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity,  having  formed  the  souls  of  men,  committed 
to  those  inferior  deities  the  task  of  joining  them  to  cor¬ 
ruptible  bodies.  The  mythical  character  of  many  of  the 
details  of  this  description  has  led  some  commentators  to 
regard  the  whole  as  a  mere  popular  and  symbolical  rep¬ 
resentation  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  expressing 
Plato's  own  belief ;  but  we  shall  perhaps  interpret  it  more 
truly  if  we  suppose  that  the  philosopher  himself  was 
possessed  by  two  separate  convictions,  both  of  which  he 
believed  to  be  true,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  combine 
into  a  single  and  consistent  theory.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
believed  in  a  personal  God,  the  Maker  of  the  world;  on 
the  other,  he  was  conscious  that  this  conception  fell  short 
of  the  absolute  first  principle  required  by  Dialectic. 
Hence,  while  he  generally  adapts  the  language  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  former  belief,  he  occasionally  inti¬ 
mates  the  existence  of  a  higher  truth,  which  his  thought 
tends  towards,  without  being  able  to  reach.  “Plato," 
says  Ackerman,  “no  more  gives  a  definition  of  the  Divine 
nature  than  does  the  Bible ;  for,  according  to  him,  we  can 
only  know  the  Divine  essence  by  way  of  approximation 
and  comparison.  {Christian  Element  in  Plato,  p.  45, 
Eng.  tr.)  And  he  continues  quoting  from  Ritter,  “would 
that  Plato's  pupils  and  the  later  Platonists  had  only  re¬ 
mained  true  to  their  great  master  in  this  respect,  and 
had  intimated  his  wise  abstinence  from  any  attempt  to 
discover  the  idea  of  God  or  of  goodness  in  its  supra-sub- 
stantial  or  supra-scientific  unity.  Believing  that  philoso¬ 
phy  could  and  should  proceed  further  on  this  point,  they 
fell  into  many  errors  and  extravagances."  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  is  the  view  which  gives  the  most  natural  and 
consistent  interpretation  to  Plato's  language,  it  will  fol¬ 
low’'  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
more  nearly  represented  by  those  Christian  Fathers  who, 
sometimes  in  the  very  language  of  Plato,  asserted  the  in¬ 
comprehensibility  of  the  Divine  Essence,  than  by  the  in¬ 
tuitional  theosophy  by  which  the  Neo-Platonic  school 
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sought  to  overlap  the  chasm  which  their  master  was  un¬ 
able  to  pass,  and  to  soar  upwards  in  ecstacy  to  a  direct 
vision  of  the  absolute.  According  to  Plato  himself,  ab¬ 
solute  knowledge,  if  attainable  by  man,  at  all,  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained  not  in  this  life,  but  in  the  next.  ‘‘If  even,”  he  says 
in  the  Phaedo,  “we  are  to  know  anything  in  purity,  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  body,  and  contemplate  things  as  them¬ 
selves  by  the  soul  itself;  and  then  we  should  attain  the 
wisdom  which  we  seek ;  in  death,  as  our  reasoning  shows, 
but  not  in  life.”  (Phaedo,  p.  66,  e.)  The  Christian  echo 
of  these  words  with  a  fuller  knowledge — and  a  more  as¬ 
sured  hope,  may  be  heard  in  the  words  of  Gregory  Naz- 
ianzen.  “What  God  is  in  His  nature  and  essence,  no  man 
hath  ever  yet  discovered,  nor  can  discover.  Whether  he 
ever  will  discover  it,  let  those  who  please  inquire  and 
speculate.  In  my  opinion,  he  will  then  discover  it,  when 
this  godlike  and  divine  thing,  I  mean  our  intellect  and 
reason,  shall  have  mingled  with  that  which  is  cognate  to 
itself,  and  the  image  shall  have  ascended  to  the  arche¬ 
type  of  which  it  now  has  the  desire.”  (Orat.  xxxiv. 
Opera,  1630,  Vol.  I,  p.  548). 

Among  the  subordinate  details  of  the  theory  of  the 
Timaeus,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  one  especially,  which 
has  been  adopted,  almost  as  an  axiomatic  principle,  in 
the  philosophy  of  Christian  theologians.  I  allude  to  the 
theory  of  the  creation  of  Time,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  Divine  nature  of  all  distinction  between  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future.  “Days,  and  nights,  and  months,  and 
years,”  he  says,  “were  not  before  the  heaven  was  made, 
but  the  Deity  planned  their  production  together  with  it. 
All  these  are  parts  of  time,  and  the  past  and  the  future 
are  forms  of  time  having  a  beginning.  When  we  trans¬ 
fer  these  to  the  eternal  substance,  we  err  unconsciously ; 
we  speak  of  it,  forsooth,  as  that  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  be;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  the  only  fitting  mode  of 
speech.”  (Timeaus,  p.  37,  38) .  Here  we  have  that  rep¬ 
resentation  of  eternity  as  a  nunc  stans,  a  present  with¬ 
out  a  past  or  future,  which  has  been  adopted  almost  uni¬ 
versally  by  Christian  divines  from  the  days  of  Augustine 
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downwards,  and  was  received  as  an  established  princi¬ 
ple  even  by  the  Schoolmen,  notwithstanding  the  opposite 
teaching  of  their  great  philosopher  Aristotle.  (Phys. 
Aris.,  VIII,  1). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  world,  as  described  in  the  TimeauSy  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  theories  formed  independ¬ 
ently  of  Scripture,  is  not  a  creation  proper,  a  production 
out  of  nothing,  wherein  ''things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  that  do  appear” ;  It  is  rather  the  molding 
into  order  of  a  pre-existent  formless  matter,  of  which  the 
Deity  is  not  the  creator  but  only  the  demiurge  or  artifi¬ 
cer.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  seems  to  recognize  three 
original  and  eternal  existences,  first  the  Deity  Demiurge 
of  the  visible  world;  secondly,  the  ideal  world  or  arche¬ 
type,  after  the  pattern  of  which  the  visible  world  was 
framed,  and,  thirdly,  the  primitive  matter  out  of  which 
the  world  was  formed ;  itself  unformed  and  invisible,  but 
susceptible  of  every  variety  of  visible  form.  This  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  material  principle  not  created  by  God  is  in 
harmony  with  the  philosophy  which  asserts  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  all  things,  but  only  of  those  things  that 
are  good;  it  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
evil  by  referring  it  to  an  inert  negative  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  Deity  which  the  Divine  power  is  unable  wholly 
to  subdue;  it  is  a  duration  contrasting  an  action  with  a 
passive  principle,  whose  further  development  may  be 
traced  in  the  Alexandrian  form  of  Gnosticism,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Persian  dualism  which  assumes  two  ac¬ 
tive  principles  of  good  and  evil  respectively,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  traced  in  the  Syrian  forms  of  Gnosticism. 
(Cf.  Neander,  Church  Hist.,  II,  p.  13.  Geiseler,  I,  p. 
135). 

The  Platonic  account  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God 
is  expressed  in  language  which  exhibits  a  resemblance, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  contrast,  to  that  of  Scripture. 
"God,”  says  Plato,  "framed  the  visible  world,  being  with¬ 
out  envy,  and  desiring  that  all  things  should  be  like  Him¬ 
self.”  "God,”  says  the  Scripture,  "created  man  in  His  ovm 
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image.”  (Cf.  Hamme,  Die  Idei  der  Ahsoluten  Person- 
lichkeit,  I,  p.  115).  In  the  former,  we  recognize  the 
thought  of  a  noble  spirit,  conscious  of  a  great  truth,  yet 
unable  wholly  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  erroneous 
method  from  which  philosophy  was  only  just  beginning 
to  emerge.  The  idea  of  personality,  as  the  highest  form 
of  existence,  as  the  one  especial  bond  of  relation  between 
man  and  God,  had  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  had  not  yet  attained  to  full  daylight.  The 
spirit  of  the  older  speculations,  which  sought  after  the 
causes  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  regarded 
man  only  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  had  been  weakened, 
but  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  same  spirit  manifests  itself 
again  more  directly,  a  generation  later,  in  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  ''though  man,  the  best  of  all  animals,  yet 
there  are  other  things  far  more  divine  in  their  nature 
than  man,  such  as  are  manifestly  the  elements  of  which 
the  world  is  composed.”  (Eth,  Nic.,  VI,  7) .  From  the 
day  when  Socrates  called  down  philosophy  from  the  sky, 
to  place  her  in  the  cities  and  homes  of  men,  the  mind  of 
Greece  had  begun  to  awaken  to  the  conviction  that  man 
stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  being  of  his 
own  kind,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  man  must  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  distinct  principles  by  a  distinct  method  from  that 
of  things  in  general,  yet  still  the  old  prejudice  remained, 
that  it  was  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  latter.  The 
true  dignity  of  personality,  the  conviction  that  that 
which  knows  must  be  grander  than  that  which  is  known, 
that  which  is  free,  than  that  which  is  constrained,  broke 
faintly  and  occasionally  through  the  mists  of  heathen 
philosophy,  and  maintained,  at  intervals  and  in  the  high¬ 
est  minds,  a  doubtful  conflict  with  the  pantheistic  ten¬ 
dency  which,  latently  or  manifestly,  pervades  and  per¬ 
verts  all  speculative  aspirations  of  man’s  natural  reason 
after  an  absolute  first  principle;  but  the  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  this  conviction,  the  entire  assurance  that  per¬ 
sonality,  limited  as  it  is  in  human  consciousness,  is  yet 
the  nearest  type  by  which  man  can  approach  to  an  ep- 
prehension  of  the  unlimited  existence  of  God,  the  closest 
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approximation  to  an  intuition  of  the  real  as  distinguished 
from  the  apparent,  is  to  be  found  only  among  those  to 
whom  the  God  of  their  fathers  revealed  himself  under 
the  name  of  I  AM. 

The  same  imperfect  emancipation  from  the  trammels 
of  the  older  philosophy  may  be  discerned  in  Plato’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  religious  doctrine  of  which  he  among  all  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  is  pre-eminently  the  hierophant 
— that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Firmly  as  the 
conviction  of  this  great  truth  was  implanted  in  the  soul 
of  Plato,  he  is  never  able  to  rise  above  the  erroneous 
method  of  contemplating  it  as  an  attribute  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  of  a  substance.  General  and  abstract  principles, 
such  as  that  simple  substance  cannot  be  dissolved,  or  that 
opposites  spring  out  of  each  other,  can  have  no  real 
weight  in  establishing  the  truth  of  that  which  is  true  of 
the  soul  of  man  as  a  being  sui  generis,  as  a  person  not  as 
a  thing,  and  which  therefore  has  no  connection  with  any 
general  principle  of  things.  In  justice  to  Plato,  however, 
it  must  be  said  that  his  error  is  one  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  has  descended  uncorrected  to  Christian 
philosophy,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  one 
error  which  in  the  midst  of  marvellous  acuteness  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  vitiates  the  foundation  of  the  psychology 
of  the  Schoolmen.  It  is  shared  by  Locke  with  his  rival 
Leibnitz,  and  with  his  Scottish  antagonists  in  the  next 
century;  it  constitutes  the  weak  point  (a  weakness  per¬ 
haps  necessitated  by  the  ground  which  he  had  chosen)  in 
the  reasoning  of  Butler;  it  pervades  in  another  form  the 
materialism  and  semi-materialism  of  philosophers  of  the 
present  day.  All  alike  wander  into  the  region  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  general,  in  search  of  the  abstract  and  remote  con¬ 
ception  of  spirit  or  mind;  when  the  witness  of  their  own 
consciousness  is  close  at  hand  to  supply  them  with  the 
concrete  and  immediate  conception  of  a  person.  The 
climax  of  the  method  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  suicidal 
of  all  paradoxes  which,  were  it  not  for  the  great  names 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  actually  been  adopted,  one  might 
have  thought  too  transparently  absurd  to  have  been  en- 
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tertained  by  any  reasonable  being — that  I  am  conscious 
of  my  states  of  mind,  and  not  of  myself,  the  subject  of 
those  states. 

Were  we  to  confine  our  inquiry  to  those  anticipations 
of  distinct  points  of  Christian  doctrine  which  occur  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  Plato,  or  even  in  all  those  which 
are  popularly  attributed  to  him,  when  interpreted  in 
their  natural  sense,  we  might  now  conclude  our  enumera¬ 
tion  ;  adding  perhaps  an  additional  remark  on  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  distinguished 
from  its  definite  doctrines — on  the  consciousness  which 
it  manifests  though  imperfectly  of  the  corruption  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  through  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh,  and  on  its  aim 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  its  latent  consciousness  of  heavenly 
things,  to  raise  it  from  the  world  of  sense  and  sensible 
phenomena  to  that  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  realities, 
striving  earnestly  in  the  dimness  of  natural  light  to  be¬ 
hold  by  the  eye  of  faith.  But  among  the  definite  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines,  of  which  anticipations  have  been  attribut¬ 
ed  to  Plato,  there  remains  one  which,  though  forced  into 
his  philosophy  on  spurious  authority  and  by  perverse  in¬ 
terpretation,  is  yet  too  important,  both  theologically  and 
historically,  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  I  allude 
to  the  opinion  generally  received  among  Christian  writ¬ 
ers  from  the  second  century  to  the  seventeenth,  that  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy  may  be  found  a  distinct  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  mystery  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.  The  Fathers  who  adopted  this  view  believed 
that  Plato  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 
from  the  partial  revelations  of  it  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Jewish  Scripture.  (Beginning  with  Justin 
Martin,  Apol.  I,  60,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  255).  But 
when  this  explanation  became  no  longer  tenable,  the  sup¬ 
posed  affinity  between  Platonism  and  Christianity  was 
wrested  by  writers  like  Gibbon  to  an  opposite  purpose,  to 
insinuate  suspicions  against  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  by  representing  it  as  a  possible  develop¬ 
ment  or  perversion  of  the  speculations  of  heathen  phi¬ 
losophy.  (See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Ch.  XXI). 
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Both  friends  and  enemies  of  Christianity,  however,  have 
expended  their  labor  in  vain;  for  in  truth  the  supposed 
fact  upon  which  their  arguments  are  based  rests  upon 
evidence  so  slight  and  interpretations  so  arbitrary  that 
the  only  marvellous  thing  about  it  is  the  general  extent 
and  long  duration  of  the  belief  in  its  existence.  If  we 
except  the  inferences  founded  on  a  forced  and  wholly  un¬ 
tenable  interpretation  of  the  terms  Aoyos  and  voC?  which 
in  Plato  are  simply  used  to  denote  attributes  of  mind, 
whether  divine  or  human,  \vithout  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
distinct  personality,  the  direct  evidence  is  reduced  to  two 
passages  in  the  so-called  Platonic  Epistles — writings 
which  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  modem  criticism, 
with  the  distinguished  but  solitary  exception  of  Mr. 
Grote,  has  pronounced  to  be  spurious.  (Cf.  Thompson's 
note  in  W.  A.  Butler’s  Lectures,  II,  p.  16.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Epistles  is  also  admitted  by  Martin  Etude  sur 
la  Timee,  Vol.  II,  p.  387,  but  without  entering  into  the 
argument).  But  waving  this  question,  let  us  see  what 
the  passages  themselves,  rating  their  authority  at  the 
highest,  actually  state.  The  Second  Epistle,  addressed 
to  Dionysius,  contains  the  following  obscure  sentence,  the 
writer  professing  to  speak  in  enigmas,  that  his  words 
may  be  unintelligible  if  the  latter  should  fall  into  other 
hands.  ‘'All  things  are  aroused  the  king  of  all  things, 
and  all  things  for  his  sake ;  and  he  is  the  cause  of  all  good 
things;  and  a  second  aroused  the  second  things,  and  a 
third  aroused  the  third  things.”  Sevrepov  Se  repl  ra  Scvrepa, 
Kal  TpLTOv  Trepl  ra  rptra.  The  Sentence  will  be  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  first  part  if  we  change  the  accent 
of  the  preposition  and  read  with  Karsten  to  8e 

Sevrepoi'  iripi  ra  Serepa,  koX  to  TpiTov  Tept  rd  TpLTa 

“and  the  second  things  aroused  the  second  principle, 
and  the  third  aroused  the  third.“  Oedipus  himself  would 
scarcely  venture  to  assign  a  definite  meaning  to  such  an 
oracle ;  but  when  we  remember  that  Plato  in  the  Timaeus 
(p.  52  A.  Cf.  Karsten  Be  Platonis  quae  heruntur  Epis- 
tolis,  p.  209),  applies  the  same  epithets  of  first,  second 
and  third  to  the  ideal  world,  the  seventh  world,  and  the 
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primitive  matter,  all  related  in  different  manners  and 
degrees  to  the  Supreme  Good,  the  highest  source  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  knowledge,  it  is  obvious  that  to  seek  a  higher 
and  more  sacred  meaning  for  the  language  of  the  Epistle, 
whether  it  be  that  of  Plato  himself,  or  of  a  disciple  as¬ 
suming  his  name,  is  to  depart  from  the  clue  distinctly 
suggested  by  the  Platonic  philosophy  itself,  to  seek  for 
one  to  which  that  philosophy  gives  no  countenance.  The 
other  passage,  from  the  sixth  Platonic  Epistle  is  still  less 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  sim.ply  a  valedictory  conclusion  in 
which  the  writer  exhorts  his  correspondents  to  “swear” 
by  the  “God  who  is  the  leader  of  all  things  present  and 
to  come,  and  by  the  sovereign  father  of  the  leader  and 
cause.”  The  style  of  this  farewell  is  anything  but  in 
Plato’s  manner,  but  the  source  of  the  matter  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Timaeus,  in  which 
God  the  demiurge  is  described  as  creating  the  world  as  a 
second  God,  to  which  he  is  a  father;  the  world  itself  be¬ 
ing  the  leader  of  a  host  of  other  deities  formed  by  the 
same  father.  (Cf.  Karsten,  p.  211). 

In  truth,  the  so-called  Platonic  Trinity,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  an  anticipation  by  heathen  philosophy  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Catholic  Faith  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity  itself  upon  heathen  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  the  later  Platonists  having  borrowed  and  perverted 
the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  higher 
significance  to  the  writings  of  their  master.  The  vari¬ 
ous  forms  which  the  doctrine  assumed  in  the  hands  of 
various  expositors  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  foreign  origin; 
each  different  interpreter  attem.pting  to  distort  the  text 
of  Plato  in  a  different  manner,  to  adapt  it  to  an  extrane¬ 
ous  teaching,  which  it  must  somehow  or  other  be  shovm 
to  have  anticipated.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  attempts, 
if  indeed  it  is  a  trace,  at  all,  in  any  heathen  expositor  of 
Plato,  that  of  Alcinous  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  centur>^  after  Christ;  and  the  most 
popular  and  generally  received  fonn  is  due  to  Plotinus 
in  the  third  century.  The  first  distinct  statement  of  a 
Trinity,  in  the  Christian  sense  to  be  found  in  Plato,  is 
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undoubtedly  due  to  Christian  writers;  the  works  of  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr,  and  even  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  being 
earlier  than  anything  which  can  be  attributed  with  any 
certainty  of  interpretation  to  a  heathen  philosopher.  The 
mutual  action  of  Christianity  and  Platonism  on  each 
other  forms  an  interesting  and  important  phase  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  to  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
call  your  attention  in  a  future  course,  but  which  cannot 
properly  be  classed  among  anticipations  of  Christian 
doctrine.  An  earlier  phase  of  the  same  subject,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Platonism  to  Judaism,  will  receive  some  notice 
in  my  next  lecture. 

The  reputation  of  Plato  will  not  really  suffer  by  the 
abandonment  of  this  ill-judged  attempt  to  exalt  his  phi¬ 
losophy  to  a  level  with  the  Christian  revelation, — an  at¬ 
tempt  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  purpose  in  for¬ 
mer  ages,  must  at  the  present  time  inevitably  lead  not  to 
the  exaltation  of  Platonism,  but  to  the  depreciation  of 
Christianity.  If  we  can  no  longer  elevate  him  to  the 
rank  of  the  heathen  apostle  whose  philosophic  insight 
rivaled  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  neither  on  the  other  hand  shall  we  be  tempted  to 
denounce  him,  in  the  language  of  Petavius,  (Dogm. 
Theol.  De  Trinitate,  I,  1,  2),  as  the  source  of  all  the  here¬ 
sies  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  nor 
regard  him  with  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  the  daring  Pro¬ 
metheus  who  stole  his  heavenly  fire  from  the  oracles  of 
God  committed  to  the  chosen  people.  The  true  glory  of 
Plato  is  to  have  approached,  by  the  light  of  natural  rea¬ 
son,  nearer  than  any  other  ancient  philosopher  toi  a 
knowledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  His 
relation  to  man,  to  have  been  more  deeply  pervaded  than 
any  other  with  a  consciousness  of  man’s  dependence  upon 
God  and  of  his  duty  towards  God,  to  have  seen  more 
clearly  than  any  other  how  the  invisible  things  of  God 
may  be  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;  and  yet 
to  have  felt  as  a  religious  conviction,  if  he  could  not  es¬ 
tablish  as  a  philosophical  conclusion,  that  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  whose  attributes  are  manifested  by  the  creatures, 
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must  yet,  in  his  own  nature,  transcend  that  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Those  who  desire  to  go  beyond  this,  and  would 
fain  claim  for  human  philosophy  an  insight  with  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  Deity,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  wise  and  sound  caution  conveyed  in  the  language  of 
the  greatest  of  the  scholastic  theologians.  ‘Tmpossibile 
est  per  rationem  naturalem  ad  cognitionem  Trinitatis  Di- 
vinarum  Personarum  pervenire.  Ostensum  est  enim 
supra  quod  homo  per  rationem  naturalem  in  cognitio¬ 
nem  Dei  pervenire  non  potest,  nisi  ex  creaturis.  Crea- 
turae  autem  ducunt  in  Die  cognitionem  sicut  effectus  in 
causam.  Hoc  igitur  solum  ratione  natural!  de  Deo 
cognosci  potest,  quod  competere  ei  necesse  est  secundum 
quod  est  omnium  rerum  principium.  Virtus  autem  crea- 
tiva  Dei  est  communis  toti  Trimitati;  unde  pertinet  ad 
unitatem  essentiae,  non  ad  distinctionem  personarum. 
Per  rationem  igitur  naturalem  cognosci  possunt  de  Deo 
ea  quae  pertinent  ad  unitatem  essentiae,  non  autem  ea 
quae  pertinent  ad  distinctionem  personarum.”  (Aquinas 
Summua,  P.  L,  Ques.  32,  Art.  1). 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SCIENTIFIC  THEORIES  THAT  CHALLENGE  FAITH 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  only  subjects  of 
thought  that  put  a  strain  upon  faith  are  religion  and  the¬ 
ology.  Some  persons  aver  that  they  cannot  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  because  they  are  so 
mysterious.^  These  people  declare  that  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  God ;  that  He  is  the  inscrutable,  unknowable  be¬ 
ing,  if  He  exists  at  all.  Neither  can  they  conceive  how 
God  can  be  a  Trinity;  how  He  could  create  the  universe 
ex  nihilo;  how  He  could  become  incarnate  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ;  how  He  could  have  been  “conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary' ;  how  He  could 
personally  take  man's  sin  and  moral  task  upon  Himself, 
and  make  propitiation  for  iniquity ;  how  the  soul  can  per- 
dure  after  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  the  brain  have  been 
dissolved. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the 
scientists  of  the  day  also  accept  certain  hypotheses  that 
challenge  and  stagger  faith,  and  even  strain  it  to  the 
breaking  point — to  the  point,  indeed,  where  it  becomes 
little  less  than  blind  credulity.  We  have,  in  fact,  often 
been  both  amused  and  amazed  at  men  who  have  protested 
that  they  could  not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  miracles,  and  then  in  almost  the  next  breath 
they  would  declare  their  faith  in  scientific  theories  that 
border  on  the  grotesque,  that  are  utterly  beyond  scienti¬ 
fic  verification,  and  that  require  the  most  childlike  cred¬ 
ulousness. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  consider  one  of 
the  outstanding  mysteries  of  Christian  theology — 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  some  people 
reject  because  they  think  it  utterly  inexplicable.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  just  as  rational  a  vindication  of  this  doctrine 
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can  be  made  as  of  the  theory  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscu¬ 
lar  composition  of  matter.  This  is  the  process  of  reason¬ 
ing. 

God  is  a  Trinity — that  is,  He  is  both  one  and  three. 
But  remember  He  is  not  both  one  and  three  in  the  same 
respect.  There  are  many  things  right  around  us  that  are 
one  in  one  respect  and  three  in  another  respect.  So  God 
is  one  as  to  His  essence  or  being,  but  three  as  to  hypos¬ 
tases,  persons,  and  modes  of  life  and  functioning. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  used  to  make  great  sport  of  the  theolo¬ 
gians  because,  he  said,  they  did  not  know  as  much  about 
arithmetic  as  a  small  boy  in  the  country  school ;  for  the 
school-boy  would  say,  “One  plus  one  plus  one  equals 
three” ;  but  the  theologians  declare  that  “one  plus  one  plus 
one  equals  only  one!”  Then  he  would  smile  patronizingly, 
and  his  audiences  would  applaud.  Well,  suppose  we  look 
for  a  moment  at  this  simple  sum  in  mathematics.  Put 
the  formula  on  the  black-board :  “One  plus  one  plus  one 
equals  three.''  How  many  figures  have  you  at  the  right 
end  of  the  equation?  Why,  only  one,  the  figure  three. 
So,  after  all,  in  one  respect,  one  plus  one  plus  one  equals 
only  one,  while  of  course  in  another  respect  it  equals 
three.  So  with  God.  But  someone  says  that  is  only  a 
manipulation  of  figures.  You  cannot  make  good  your 
claim  when  you  take  three  actual  objects  and  add  them  to¬ 
gether.  Let  us  see.  Here  are  three  apples  lying  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  table.  I  want  to  add  them  together. 
So  I  pick  up  one  and  set  it  down  here ;  then  the  other  and 
set  it  down  right  by  the  side  of  the  first  one;  then  the 
third  by  the  side  of  the  second.  Now  what  have  I?  I 
have  three  apples,  true  enough ;  but  how  many  groups  of 
apples  have  I?  Only  one.  That  collection  of  apples  is 
one  in  one  respect  and  three  in  another.  So  with  the 
Triune  God ;  one  as  to  essence  or  being ;  three  as  to  per¬ 
sons,  or  fod  of  self-consciousness. 

However,  no  trained  theologian  has  ever  contended 
that  God  is  a  mathematical  material  Trinity.  No;  God 
is  a  psychical  or  spiritual  Trinity.  The  Bible  itself  says, 
“God  is  a  Spirit."  Therefore  our  best  illustrations  of 
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this  doctrine  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  material  realm, 
but  in  the  mental  or  psychical.  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  it  that  in  a  very  inner  sense  the  human  mind  has  a 
triune  constitution.  It  is  made  up  of  the  Intellect,  the 
Sensibility  and  the  Will — that  is,  the  cognitive,  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  the  volitional  functioning  powers.  Yet  they 
do  not  constitute  three  minds,  but  only  one  mind.  More 
than  that,  the  mind  is  a  unitary  entity,  and  is  not  made 
up  of  parts  as  a  lump  of  material  substance  is.  There¬ 
fore  the  Intellect  is  the  whole  mind,  the  Sensibility  is  the 
whole  mind,  and  the  Will  is  the  whole  mind ;  each  and  all 
are  identically  the  same  substance  or  quiddity.  Each  in 
substance  is  equal  to  all,  and  yet  all  together  are  equal  to 
each.  Thus  we  see  again  that  an  entity  can  be,  in  a  very 
mysterious  and  profound  way,  one  in  one  respect  and 
three  in  another.  Remember  we  do  not  hold  that  this  is 
an  analogy;  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  point  I  have 
stated,  that  the  mind  is  one  in  one  respect  and  three  in  an¬ 
other.  So  with  the  Triune  God.  Only  God  is  personally 
triune,  not  only  functionally.  This  distinction  must  be 
made  to  avoid  the  old  heresy  of  Modalism,  advocated  by 
Sabellius  and  others  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

A  still  profounder  illustration  of  the  Trinity  may  be 
found  in  the  process  of  self-consciousness  in  the  human 
mind.  The  self,  the  ego,  the  mind,  can  objectify  itself — 
that  is,  the  mind  can  think  of  itself,  make  itself  its  own 
objective;  it  can,  as  it  were,  set  itself  out  before  itself. 
There,  then,  are  two,  the  subject  and  the  object,  and  both 
are  the  same  ego  and  substance.  But  the  circle  of  self- 
consciousness  is  not  complete;  another  step  must  be 
taken :  there  must  ue  another  ego  set  off  to  one  side,  as  it 
were,  by  which  the  subject  cognizes  the  object  as  itself, 
and  the  object  cognizes  the  subject  itself.  Now  when 
you  have  these  three  acts  of  the  soul,  and  only  then,  do 
you  arrive  at  complete  self-consciousness.  So  with  the 
triune  God,  who  is  eternally  and  perfectly  self-conscious, 
and  therefore  knows  Himself  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  profoundest  illustration  of 
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the  Trinity  that  can  be  given,  because  it  is  an  anaylsis  of 
that  deep  and  inner  synthesis  which  we  call  self-consci¬ 
ousness  ;  but  let  us  remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  still  only 
an  illustration,  not  an  analogue ;  it  designates  three 
modes  of  life  in  God,  but  does  not  lead  us  to  comprehend 
how  there  can  be  three  foci  of  self-consciousness,  or  three 
persons,  in  the  one  Godhead. 

Yet  I  believe  we  can  press  thought  still  a  little  further 
into  the  wonder  and  depths  of  the  eternal  Trinity  by  this 
mode  of  speculating :  If  God  is  the  perfect,  infinite  and 
absolute  Being,  we  may  conceive  that,  since  He  must  be 
absolutely  perfectly  self-conscious.  He  may  exist  as  three 
egos,  three  foci  of  personality,  in  the  same  being  or  sub¬ 
stance,  each  of  which  knows  the  others  with  absolute  per¬ 
spicacity;  so  that  Christ  could  say,  "‘The  Father  knoweth 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  Father,’’  and  Paul  could  write  by 
inspiration,  “Who  knoweth  the  mind  of  God  save  the 
Spirit  of  God?” 

Thus  we  can,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  vindicate  the  pro- 
foundest  doctrine  of  religion  by  a  rational  process;  and 
we  maintain  that  we  can  come  as  near  doing  this  as  we 
can  prove  many  of  the  theories  of  physical  science,  as  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show.  There  are  inscrutable  myster¬ 
ies  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  material  world  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Our  Lord  said  to  Nicode- 
mus :  “Marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  born 
again.  The  wind  bloweth,”  etc.  As  much  as  to  say,  “Do  not 
stumble  over  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth.  Why,  you 
cannot  understand  the  mystery  of  the  blowing  wind.  Why 
should  you  expect  to  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
spiritual  life?  You  need  not  comprehend  them;  all  you 
have  need  to  do  is  to  experience  them,  just  as  you  experi¬ 
ence  action  of  the  wind  itself. 

Our  purpose  now  will  be  to  consider  some  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  hypotheses,  some,  too,  that  the  writer  him¬ 
self  accepts.  We  shall  show  that  they  carry  in  their  very 
nature  such  absolute  difficulties  as  to  stretch  both  faith 
and  reason  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  of 
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the  solar  system.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  great  Prussian 
investigator,  the  Ptolemaic  view  mostly  prevailed — the 
view  that  all  the  old  astronomers  practically  held.  This 
view  was  that  the  earth  is  the  central  orb,  and  the  most 
important,  and  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  revolve 
around  it.  It  is  called  the  geocentric  view.  The  theory 
was  wrought  out  in  a  wonderful  way  by  means  of  cycles 
and  epicycles;  but  of  course  it  was  encumbered  with  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties.  Then  came  Copernicus,  who 
lived  from  1473  to  1543,  and  who  taught  that  the  sun  is 
the  greater  orb  of  our  system,  and  that  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  swing  in  vast  orbits  around  it.  This  is 
called  the  heliocentric  view,  because  helios  means  the  sun. 
A  century  later — 1564-1642 — lived  Galileo,  who  laid  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  round  and 
revolves  once  in  twenty-four  hours  on  its  axis.  For  his 
advocacy  of  this  view  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Church 
and  condemned  and  abused  by  his  fellow-scientists ;  all  of 
which,  of  course,  was  very  wicked. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  accept  Galileo's  hypothesis;  but 
think  for  a  moment  what  a  tremendous  demand  is  made 
on  our  faith  in  holding  this  view.  The  earth  completes 
a  revolution  on  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
earth's  circumference  at  the  equator  is  25,000  miles. 
Therefore  we  who  live  in  the  temperate  zone  must  be 
traveling  at  the  astounding  velocity  of  700  to  a  1000  miles 
an  hour.  Have  you  ever  been  on  an  express  train  that 
was  rushing  along  at  60  to  70  miles  an  hour?  You  well 
remember  what  your  feelings  were.  But  that  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  vdth  the  rate  at  which  you  and  I  are  at 
this  moment  speeding  along  on  the  earth's  surface.  Here 
we  sit  quietly  and  unconcerned,  and  to-night  we  shall  go 
to  sleep  without  a  twitch  of  uneasiness;  and  yet  we  are 
swinging  along  at  nearly  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  al¬ 
most  17  miles  a  minute,  almost  one-fourth  of  a  mile  a 
second.  Now  we  are  here ;  presto !  we  are  yonder,  a  mile 
away.  Yet  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  movement  at  all. 
We  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  rest.  This  is  most  astonish¬ 
ing — that  we  should  be  rushing  along  at  such  an  incon- 
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ceivable  speed,  and  yet  are  not  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 
Does  not  such  a  theory  tug  mightily  at  the  strings  of 
faith  ? 

But  I  have  not  yet  stated  the  greater  part  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  atmosphere,  so  light  and  volatile,  goes  with 
the  earth  in  its  impetuous  onward  rush ;  so  do  the  clouds 
and  vapors  and  all  the  gases  of  the  earth,  no  matter  how 
light  they  may  be. 

But  a  still  more  inconceivable  thing  is  that  the  earth  in 
its  mad  whirl  never  wobbles;  never  is  deflected  a  hair's 
breadth  from  its  strictly  spherical  revolution  on  its  axis. 
If  so  tremendous  a  sphere  were  to  get  out  of  plumb  the 
diameter  of  a  needle,  it  would  surely  fly  into  chaos,  and 
we — well,  deponent  sayeth  not  where  we  would  be.  But 
how  can  the  earth  keep  from  wobbling  in  its  swift  rota¬ 
tion?  How  can  it  go  without  the  slightest  jar?  It  has 
no  real  axis,  no  spindles  projecting  out  at  the  north  and 
south  poles  and  resting  on  something  solid.  No,  it  is 
simply  out  here  in  space  with  apparently  nothing  but  the 
subliminal  ether  around  it  to  hold  it  in  place.  How  does  it 
keep  its  equilibrium  ?  Why  does  it  not  wobble  ? 

When  you  consider  the  character  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  difficulty  is  accentuated.  The  earth  is  far  from  a 
perfect  sphere.  It  is  broken  up  into  oceans  and  conti¬ 
nents,  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  plains.  The  eastern  con¬ 
tinent  is  much  larger  than  the  western.  In  both  the  arc¬ 
tic  and  antarctic  regions  there  are  vast  uneven  moun¬ 
tains  of  snow  and  ice.  Note  the  vast  mountain  ranges, 
the  Rockies,  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  great 
excrescences  on  the  earth,  broken  up  here  and  there  with¬ 
out  any  discernible  order,  with  no  apparent  attempt  to 
preserve  the  earth's  balance  on  its  imaginary  axis,  and 
yet  the  earth  goes  on  gyrating  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  and  never  veers  a  hair's  breadth  from  its 
appointed  place.  Well  may  we  exclaim  with  Nicodemus, 
“How  can  these  things  be?" 

The  writer  confesses  that  sometimes,  in  thinking  over 
this  theory,  he  grows  rebelliously  skeptical,  and  declares, 
down  in  his  inner  consciousness,  he  does  not  believe  it. 
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The  whole  theory  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus  may  be  a  sci¬ 
entific  blunder,  a  huge  mistake,  and  we  may  be  entirely  on 
the  wrong  track.  There  must  be  some  other  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  But  what 
other  hypothesis  is  there  to  believe?  The  earth  must  be 
round,  or  people  could  not  go  around  it  by  continuing  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  if  the  earth  is  a  globe,  it  must  re¬ 
volve  on  its  imaginary  axis,  or  there  is  no  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  diurnal  successions.  So  there  you  are — 
you  must  believe  nolens  volens.  It  is  a  case  of  Hobson’s 
choice. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  we  are  very  swift 
travelers  with  the  earth  in  its  daily  revolution.  But  the 
half  has  not  yet  been  told,  if  good  old  Copernicus  was 
right.  Would  you  believe  it,  we  are  also  voyaging  on  our 
planet  around  the  sun?  We  are  being  hurled  at  more 
than  a  breakneck  speed  in  the  earth’s  annual  journey  in 
its  orbit.  And  here  is  still  a  greater  challenge  to  faith, 
coming  again  from  the  scientists,  not  from  the  theologi¬ 
ans.  We  are  traveling — remember,  this  is  what  the 
astrononmers  say — at  the  rate  of  66,600  miles  an  hour 
with  our  planet  around  the  sun,  or  1,112  miles  a  minute, 
or  18  1-2  miles  a  second.  Let  us  note  the  demands  that 
science  makes  on  our  faith  while  we  are  cultivating  the 
fine  art  of  traveling:  we  are  moving  this  moment  in  one 
direction  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1000  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
another  direction  at  the  rate  of  66,600  miles  an  hour.  If 
any  one  doubts  my  figures,  and  thinks  I  am  jesting,  I  re¬ 
fer  him  to  any  modern  astronomy,  like  Todd’s  manual, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  astronomers  are  seriously  teach¬ 
ing  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school  and  the  college 
these  very  theories  as  scientifically  established  facts.  You 
can  figure  it  for  yourself.  The  earth’s  eliptical  orbit  is 
584,600,000  miles  in  circumference ;  our  mundane  sphere 
has  to  travel  all  that  distance,  from  perhelion  to  aphelion 
and  back  to  perhelion  again,  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  min¬ 
utes  and  9  seconds,  arriving  at  every  station  schedule 
time.  So  you  can  make  the  division,  and  find  out  that 
you  are  going  leisurely  along  at  the  speed  of  18  1-2  miles 
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per  second  without  feeling  dizzy  or  growing  excited. 
Even  though  hurled  at  this  rate  the  earth  never  vacillates 
the  diameter  of  a  hair  from  its  course;  and  it  also  car¬ 
ries  its  atmosphere  with  it  without  the  loss  of  an  atom,  so 
far  as  we  know.  Does  not  all  this  seem  incredible? 
Does  it  not  stretch  the  faith  even  of  a  scientist  to  the 
breaking  tension?  I  confess  that  sometimes  in  my 
weaker  moments  I  whisper  to  myself:  ‘‘There  isn’t  a 
word  of  it  true.  We  are  utterly  on  the  wrong  track.” 
At  all  events,  the  man  who  can  bolt  this  hypothesis  ought 
not  to  strain  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  or  balk  at  the  story  of  the  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah.  Yes,  the  Jonah- whale  episode  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  velocity  at  which  you  and  I  and  all  our 
fellowmen  are  traveling  with  our  old  mother  earth. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  all  the  difficulties  have  been 
mentioned;  but  the  physicists  join  with  the  astronomers 
in  imposing  still  another  burden  on  our  tottering  faith. 
They  tell  us  about  the  “ether  of  space” — that  is,  a  fine, 
ethereal  substance,  an  almost  thingless  something,  that 
fills  all  the  interspaces  among  the  planets,  that  bears  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  and  other  orbs  on  its  lightsome 
wings,  and  holds  all  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  They  say 
it  is  thousands  of  times  lighter  than  the  air,  is  perfectly 
ductile,  mobile  and  elastic,  and  yet  it  is  the  source  of  that 
tremendous  power  we  call  gravitation.  Now  note:  the 
earth,  speeding  at  the  rate  of  66,600  miles  an  hour, 
plunges  through  this  ether ;  and  yet,  so  light  is  it,  that  not 
enough  resistance  and  friction  are  met  with  to  retard  the 
globe  one  second  in  all  the  millenniums.  What!  and  that 
frictionless  ether  is  the  force  of  gravitation  that  holds 
Neptune,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Sirius  and  the  Pleia¬ 
des  in  their  orbits!  Does  not  your  faith  snap  at  such  a 
proposition?  If  it  does  not,  it  must  be  made  of  tough 
material. 

Next,  we  shall  treat  of  some  scientific  hypotheses  that 
do  not  deal  with  things  on  so  colossal  a  scale,  but  that  are 
no  less  mysterious.  Let  us  look  at  matter  itself.  Some 
people  cannot  believe  in  mind  as  a  distinct  quiddity  be- 
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cause,  forsooth,  they  cannot  understand  what  mind  is. 
We  are  disposed  to  inquire  first  what  matter  is.  What 
is  mattter  anyway  ?  Of  what  is  its  substance  composed  ? 
Or  is  it  really  substance?  Is  it  only  force?  No  one  has 
ever  seen  an  ultimate  particle  of  matter  any  more  than 
he  has  seen  an  ultimate  element  of  mind.  At  the  ultima 
thule  one  is  just  as  mysterious  as  the  other.  All  we  know 
anything  about  is  the  'phenomena  of  both  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter;  we  do  not  know  the  noume'}ia — the  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  the  philosophers  have  said  for  centuries. 
Here  is  an  old  saw  we  used  to  hear  in  our  boyhood  days : 
Some  would  ask  you,  ‘'What  is  mind  T'  you  would  answer, 
“No  matter.”  Then  he  would  ask  you,  “What  is  mat¬ 
ter?”  and  you  would  reply,  “Never  mind.”  But  that  is 
no  explanation ;  it  is  only  a  quip,  an  evasion. 

Some  people  are  greatly  puzzled  about  the  infinite. 
They  cannot  understand  at  all  what  the  infinite  is.  How¬ 
ever,  they  never  seem  to  reflect  that  the  infinitesimal  is 
just  as  mysterious.  Take  matter,  and  say,  as  many  sci¬ 
entists  do,  that  it  is  composed  of  atoms.  If  you  ask  them. 
What  is  an  atom?  they  reply.  It  is  a  particle  of  matter 
that  is  so  small  and  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  made 
any  smaller.  But  how  can  that  be?  Can  you  conceive 
of  a  particle  of  matter  that  could  not  be  halved  or  quar¬ 
tered?  Then  why  cannot  these  diminutive  particles  be 
subdivided;  and  so  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum.  You  can 
think,  but  you  cannot  think  the  problem  through.  At 
last  you  must  simply  give  it  up.  Yes,  the  infinitely  tiny 
is  just  as  baffling  to  thought  as  is  the  infinitely  immense. 
Yet  the  physicists  and  chemists  insist  that  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  atoms  or  atomies,  or  at  least  in  something  ulti¬ 
mate. 

Suppose,  now,  we  take  a  still  deeper  look  at  the  modem 
theory  of  matter.  But  to  go  back:  Democritus,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  is  usually  called  the  father  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter.  He  made  some  advance  in  re¬ 
finement  over  his  predecessors,  whom  we  cannot  take 
time  to  mention.  But  when  some  one  asked  Democritus 
how  the  atoms  held  together,  he  said  they  had  hooks. 
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But  that  simply  throws  the  mystery  back  a  little  further, 
for  the  next  question  would  be,  What  are  the  hooks  made 
of?  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  the  former  in  prose,  the 
latter  in  poetry,  developed  the  doctrines  of  Democritus, 
and  the  three  together  were  the  founders  of  the  material¬ 
istic  theories  that  have  come  down  through  the  centuries 
and  are  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  modern  theories,  however,  hark  back  a  good  deal 
further  into  the  constitution  of  matter  than  did  their 
predecessors  of  the  olden  times.  Atoms  no  longer  are 
satisfactory.  They  are  too  big  and  ponderous,  too  coarse 
and  lumbering,  and  in  themselves  explain  little,  while 
they  themselves  must  be  explained.  Of  course,  the 
Greeks  knew  nothing  scientifically  of  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  nor  of  radium,  helium,  uranium,  thorium,  acti¬ 
nium,  etc.  So  to-day  the  scientist  must  get  back  to  some¬ 
thing  a  great  deal  finer  and  more  pliant  than  atoms. 
Therefore  they  presuppose  the  universal  ether,  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  fills  all  space  not  occupied  by  suns,  stars, 
planets  and  comets,  and  that  is  the  substratum  and  source 
of  all  the  ponderable  and  palpable  matter  of  the  universe. 
This  ether  is  the  primordial  material.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  “the  eternal  receiver  and  transmitter  of  force.” 
Note  the  attributes  assigned  by  science  to  this  marvellous 
substance.  It  is  most  highly  refined  and  sublimated,  per¬ 
fectly  ductile,  mobile,  continuous  and  elastic,  not  made  up 
of  atoms  or  particles  of  any  kind. 

Here  is  a  breaking  test  of  faith  again.  How  can  a  sub¬ 
stance  exist  without  having  parts  and  being  composed  of 
atoms?  How  can  anything  material  have  perfect  con¬ 
tinuity?  How  can  such  attenuated  substance  be  so  elas¬ 
tic  and  strong  that  it  can  be  indefinitely  stretched  by  the 
fiying  stars  and  planets  without  breaking?  These  are 
hypotheses  that  seem  to  be  utterly  untenable.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  ether  is,  after  all,  slightly  inert,  say  the 
physicists,  because  it  offers  enough  resistance  to  the  light 
waves  to  retard  them  eight  minutes  in  traversing  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  which  is  93,000,000  miles. 
But  if  it  has  enough  weight  and  inertia  to  retard  the 
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waves  of  light,  how  can  the  earth,  with  its  vast  bulk  slip 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  1,100  miles  a  minute  without 
friction?  This  theory  stretches  one’s  faith  about  as 
much  as  the  racing  planets  stretch  the  ether!  Surely  if 
the  ether  has  the  least  resistance  and  inertia,  it  would 
scale  off  our  mundane  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  convert 
the  earth  itself  into  an  incandescent  ball  by  the  friction 
caused  by  its  velocity. 

The  scientists  assume  the  existence  of  the  primordial 
ether.  They  do  not  presume  to  tell  how  it  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  If  it  just  happens  to  be,  that  is  again  a  break¬ 
ing  pull  on  our  faith.  However,  assuming  the  ether  to 
be  a  real  entity,  its  original  condition  was  that  of  pure 
homogeneity  and  quiescence.  If  that  is  so,  how  could  it 
ever  get  into  motion  and  convert  itself  into  heterogene¬ 
ity?  Can  you  get  diversity  out  of  pure  sameness  with¬ 
out  an  outside  force?  If  so,  how?  Can  absolute  qui¬ 
escence  ever  bring  about  motion  with  no  external  help? 
How  did  motion  ever  begin?  There  can  be  no  motion 
without  force,  but  where  did  the  force  come  from?  Of 
course,  it  may  have  just  happened  to  come  along  at  the 
fortuitous  moment,  but  some  of  us  who  are  troubled  with 
skepticism,  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  could  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  along,  and  if  it  did  just  happen,  how  it  could 
have  produced  such  a  wonderful  cosmos  of  order  and  law 
as  the  present  universe  is. 

Well,  to  continue  the  story:  In  some  way,  no  one 
knows  how,  and  at  some  place,  no  one  knows  where,  the 
ether  was  thrown  into  vortices — ^that  is,  infinitely  small 
whorls  or  whirlpools;  these  eddies  formed  ions,  which 
were  charged  with  electricity  both  negative  and  positive, 
thus  making  electrons;  and  these  coming  together  in  just 
the  fortuitous  way,  formed  atoms ;  the  various  atoms,  be¬ 
ing  combined  in  divers  ways,  formed  molecules,  which  in 
turn  combined  into  all  the  various  known  palpable  sub¬ 
stances.  There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell — ^the  program 
of  the  production  of  the  material  universe. 

However,  here  again  a  sore  strain  is  imposed  on  our 
faith.  Of  course,  we  can  see  how  God,  if  He  created  the 
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pristine  ether,  could  very  easily  have  set  it  here  and  there 
into  whorls,  and  thus  given  it  motion.  But  what  we  can¬ 
not  understand  is  how  these  vortices  in  a  continuous  and 
atomless  ether  could  have  formed  the  particles  of  matter 
called  ions.  We  repeat,  if  there  were  absolutely  no  par¬ 
ticles  there  in  the  original  ether,  we  do  not  comprehend 
how  whirlpools  could  have  produced  particles.  If  you 
were  to  set  a  number  of  eddies  to  going  in  water,  you 
would  rather  spread  the  water  out  further  and  further 
than  cause  it  to  come  together  into  solid  lumps.  If  the 
scientists  will  let  God  come  into  the  process  at  all,  we 
would  think  He  would  not  have  produced  ponderable  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  ether  by  means  of  whorls,  but  would 
rather  have  pressed  the  ether  here  and  there  into  solid 
particles,  then  made  electricity  and  charged  the  ions  with 
it,  thus  forming  electrons,  which  He  combined  into  atoms 
and  molecules.  But  without  supernatural  power  back  of 
and  in  the  process,  we  certainly  cannot  see  that  the  as¬ 
signed  causes  are  adequate  to  produce  the  assigned  ef¬ 
fects. 

Physical  science  multiplies  difficulties  in  its  many  as¬ 
sumptions  and  theories.  It  has  pushed  the  mystery  back 
from  the  atom  to  the  ion,  which  it  now  hails  as  the  small¬ 
est  particle  of  matter,  the  nucleus  of  the  atom.  Some 
hold  the  atom  to  be  a  “closed”  system  vdth  its  electricised 
ions  whirling  about  within  it.  There  are  both  negative 
and  positive  ions.  The  negative  ions  are  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  are  called  corpuscles.  We  quote  here  from 
Dr.  R.  W.  Micou,  who  has  given  special  study  to  the  new 
theory  of  matter.  He  says  of  the  infinitesimal  cor¬ 
puscles  :  “They  are  all  alike  in  nature  and  size,  and  con¬ 
stitute  actual  parts  of  the  forms  of  matter  from  which 
they  fly.  Their  velocity  is  between  10,000  and  90,000 
miles  a  second,  or  about  half  the  velocity  of  light.  They 
are  almost  inconceivably  small,  being  about  one-thou¬ 
sand  part  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  which  has  heretofore  been 
considered  the  smallest  particle  of  matter.”  At  another 
place  this  author  says  that  the  beta  corpuscles  produced 
by  radio-activity  “move  with  very  nearly  the  velocity  of 
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light’' — that  is,  they  fly  off  at  the  marvellous  speed  of 
186,000  miles  a  second.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  even 
an  atom  is  a  microscopic  particle  of  matter.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  an  atom  or  a  molecule,  not  even  with  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  The  scientist,  Kauffman,  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority,  tells  us  that  an  electron  is  to  a  bacillus  as 
a  bacillus  is  to  the  earth.  There  are  millions  of  atoms  in 
a  drop  of  water,  and  it  takes  a  thousand  ions  to  make  the 
smallest  atom  known,  that  of  hydrogen.  Yet  the  ion  is 
flying  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second!  There!  in 
that  second  an  ion  has  traveled  186,000 — if  there  was 
nothing  to  obstruct  its  progress !  This  is  one  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  contentions  of  science.  When  we  read  of  such  specu¬ 
lations,  we  wonder  whether  the  scientific  guild  are  aware 
of  the  terrible  burden  they  are  imposing  on  a  layman’s 
faith.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  we  reject  the  scientist’s 
guess,  or  that  we  have  a  better  theory  to  propound,  for  we 
have  not ;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  easier  for  us  to  believe 
that  God  caused  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  over 
Ajalon  in  answer  to  Joshua’s  prayer  than  it  is  to  believe 
in  the  amazing  exploits  and  athletic  feats  of  those  inflini- 
tesimal  ions  of  the  scientists.  We  are  not  making  fun; 
we  are  very  much  in  earnest ;  and  therefore  we  must  con¬ 
fess  frankly  that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  theology  that  so 
strains  our  faith  as  the  gymnastics  of  the  ions  and  elec¬ 
trons. 

The  scientiests  tell  us  that  no  particles  of  matter  are  at 
rest;  all  are  dancing  and  whirling  in  even  the  most  solid 
substances.  They  tell  us  that  heat  is  only  a  mode  of 
motion;  that  the  reason  an  object  feels  hot  is  not  because 
there  is  any  real  heat  there,  but  because  the  waves  of 
ether  have  pushed  the  atoms  farther  apart,  and  given 
them  a  swifter  motion  and  a  wider  orbit ;  and  thus,  when 
you  touch  a  so-called  heated  substance,  these  tiny  dancing 
dervishes  strike  your  hand  with  enough  force  to  raise  a 
blister!  Of  course,  in  some  mysterious  way — not  ex¬ 
plained  by  science,  as  far  as  we  know — the  increased  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  motion  of  the  atoms  turns  the  heated  stone 
red,  so  that  we  call  it  ‘‘red  hot.”  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
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mean  to  say  that  we  reject  these  theories ;  yet  we  confess 
that  at  the  bar  of  reason  they  seem  to  be  sadly  inadequate, 
and  really  create  more  difficulties  than  they  explain. 

The  science  of  the  day  appears  to  have  accepted  with¬ 
out  demur  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  true  view.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  better  one  to 
advance.  However,  we  must  say  that  sometimes  we 
grow  rebelliously  agnostical.  Let  us  examine  the  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  theorj^  of  optics,  and  see  how  many  difficul¬ 
ties  it  imposes  on  both  our  faith  and  our  reason.  First, 
according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  luminous  ether  or  sub¬ 
stance,  but  light  is  simply  and  solely  the  result  of  the 
wave-like  movements  in  the  universal  ether.  Even  the 
sun  is  not  in  itself  luminous ;  but  for  some  cause  its  atoms 
and  molecules  have  been  set  into  such  violent  motion,  and 
their  orbits  extended  so  greatly,  that  this  very  rapidity 
of  motion,  in  some  way,  produces  light;  or  in  reality  not 
light  in  the  sun  itself,  which  is  as  dark  as  Erebus,  but  the 
accelerated  motion  of  its  atoms  sets  the  ether  into  undu¬ 
lations,  which  spread  out  through  space  like  waves  of  the 
sea,  until  finally  some  of  them  strike  the  eye  of  a  human 
being  or  an  animal,  and  then,  in  some  mysterious  way  not 
explained,  they  are  converted  into  luminosity  through  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  brain  and  the  consciousness. 

Now,  anent  this  seemingly  beautiful  theory-,  we  want 
to  raise  this  fundamental  question:  If  the  ether  is  en¬ 
tirely  dark,  and  if  the  human  eye,  with  its  iris,  crystalline 
lens,  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors,  its  retina  and  optic 
nerve,  is  also  dark,  how  can  the  black  waves  of  the  ether 
falling  on  the  black  organs  of  the  eye  be  converted  into 
the  sensation  of  light  merely  by  rtiotion?  Will  anybody 
arise  and  explain  how  these  things  can  be?  How  can  na¬ 
ture  get  light  out  of  darkness  without  a  luminous  ether? 
Sometimes  as  we  ponder  these  matters,  we  almost  feel 
like  declaring  that  the  undulatorj^  theory  of  light  is  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  old  theory,  that  light  is  really  a  lu¬ 
minous  ether,  is  the  true  one ;  so  that,  when  it  penetrates 
the  eye,  the  sensation  of  luminousness  is  easily  produced. 

Nor  is  the  mysterj^  of  light  and  color  lessened  when  we 
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are  told  that  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  due 
to  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  ethereal  waves ;  that 
ultra-red  is  produced  by  the  longest  waves,  and  ultra¬ 
violet  by  the  shortest  waves.  What  is  there,  we  would 
humbly  ask,  about  a  long  wave  of  a  dark  substance  that  it 
should  produce  a  dark-red  sensation,  and  about  a  short 
wave  that  it  should  produce  extreme  violet?  If  some  one 
should  explain  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  electricity  in  the  ether  when  its  waves  strike  the 
visual  organs,  we  would  reply,  ‘'Then  you  have  intro¬ 
duced  another  ether  besides  the  universal  ether  to  help 
you  out  of  your  difficulty,  and  that  only  increases  the  mys¬ 
tery  as  to  how  the  earth  in  its  revolution  and  its  course 
about  the  sun  can  slip  through  two  ethers  without  creat¬ 
ing  friction Besides,  most  scientists  tell  us  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  itself  only  a  mode  of  motion,  or  at  least  the  re¬ 
sult  of  motion,  and  so  we  come  back  to  our  first  inquiry, 
how  the  wavelets  can  convert  a  dark  substance  into  light. 
The  conversion  of  a  sinner  into  a  saint  is  no  more  mys¬ 
terious  than  that. 

And  now,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  “Behold,  I 
show  you  a  mystery.'’  The  various  colors  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  ether  vibrations.  And  what,  according 
to  science,  is  that  rapidity?  I  quote  from  a  recent  work 
of  science,  used  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  Hinman's 
“Eclectic  Physical  Geography":  “When  the  rate  of  vi¬ 
bration  is  392  trillions  a  second,  the  sensation  of  red  is 
produced  upon  the  eye.  As  the  vibrations  increase  in 
rapidity,  they  give  rise  successively  to  each  of  the  color 
sensations  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  rapidity  of  vibration 
increases  beyond  that  which  produces  the  sensation  of 
violet  (757  trillions  to  the  second),  the  eye  is  not  affected, 
and  they  cease  to  be  luminous.  A  ray  of  sunlight  is  com¬ 
posed  of  vibrations  of  all  degrees  of  rapidity,  which  col¬ 
lectively  produce  a  white  or  colorless  sensation." 

There  you  have  the  theory  all  as  clear  as  midday !  For 
convenience  we  will  strike  an  average  between  392  tril¬ 
lions,  and  757  trillions,  which  is  about  574  trillions.  Now, 
in  order  to  produce  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  white  light, 
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the  ether  pulsations  must  strike  the  retina  and  optic  nerve 
at  the  rate  of  574  trillions  per  second ! !  I  have  placed  two 
exclamation  points  after  that  statement.  What  becomes  of 
the  miracles  of  the  fish  swallovung  the  run-away  prophet 
in  comparison  with  this  optical  miracle  propounded  to  us 
in  all  seriousness  by  modern  science?  Just  ponder  the  su¬ 
preme  miracle  for  a  moment.  The  ether  pounds  on  your 
eye  574  trilions  of  times  a  second  in  producing  light,  and 
yet  you  are  not  aware  of  any  motion  or  impact  whatever, 
but  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sensation  of  perfect  immo¬ 
bility.  “How  can  these  things  be?  How  can  a  man  be 
born  when  he  is  old?”  Note  the  difficulty  and  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  science.  It  holds  that  the  ether  is  slightly  in¬ 
ert — that  is,  has  a  slight  degree  of  weight,  else  it  would 
not  require  eight  minutes  for  light  to  travel  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth.  We  maintain  that,  if  the  ether  has  any  de¬ 
gree  of  weight,  even  the  slightest,  574  trillions  of  vibra¬ 
tions  a  second  beating  upon  the  eye  would  pound  that 
delicate  organ  to  pieces.  But  the  scientists  do  not  think 
so.  They  have  a  stalwart  and  boundless  faith.  Noth¬ 
ing  staggers  it — at  least,  no  wonder  in  the  physical  realm. 
It  is  only  when  men  like  Haeckel,  Tyndal,  Huxley,  Ward 
and  Mains  come  to  consider  such  Biblical  mysteries  as  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Christ  that  they  balk,  and  their 
faith  cannot  or  will  not  bear  the  strain ! 

We  propound  still  another  enigma  in  the  modern  scien¬ 
tific  theory  of  optics.  It  relates  to  the  very  common 
function  of  physical  sight.  How  do  we  see?  The  pres¬ 
ent  theory  is  that  yonder  tree,  green  and  symmetrical, 
throws  back  the  waves  of  the  ether  with  inconceivable 
velocity  upon  my  eyes.  They  penetrate  the  iris,  dash 
through  the  lenses  and  humors,  form  an  inverted  image 
of  the  tree  on  the  retina,  and  then,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  the  optic  nerve  bears  that  image  back  into  the 
proper  brain  center,  where,  in  a  still  more  mysterious 
way,  it  blossoms  out  into  my  consciousness,  and,  behold, 
I  see  a  tree  out  there  on  the  lawn.  A  beautiful  hypothe¬ 
sis,  in  very  truth,  and  I  confess  that  I  myself  believe  it. 
But  how  mysterious!  how  inexplicable!  Observe  the 
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lacunae,  the  dark  places,  in  the  process.  How  and  why 
does  the  tree  set  the  ether  in  motion?  How  can  the 
transverse  oscillations  of  the  ether  bear  to  the  eye  the 
image  of  the  tree?  What  is  the  precise  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  ethereal  undulations  and  the  color,  shape  and 
size  of  the  object?  If  the  mind,  through  the  optic  nerve, 
simply  perceives  the  image  of  the  tree  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  how  comes  it  that  I  see  the  tree  out  yonder  on  the 
lawn  and  not  within  my  eye  at  all?  Centuries  before 
modern  science  knew  that  the  eye  had  a  moving-picture 
curtain  on  its  rear  wall,  men  had  been  seeing  objects  just 
where  they  were  out  there  in  space,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  they  were  merely  perceiving  pic¬ 
tures  on  optical  screens.  Thus  we  see  that  our  consci¬ 
ousness  and  our  scientific  theory  do  not  agree;  and  that 
is  another  strange  mystery.  Why  should  we  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  we  think  we  see  objects  when  we  really  see 
only  images  ? 

In  order  to  prove  that  my  perception  and  awareness 
are  correct,  whether  the  scientific  hypothesis  is  or  not,  I 
simply  walk  out  to  the  spot  where  I  think  I  see  the  tree, 
and,  behold,  I  find  it  there,  and  not  in  my  eye.  How  in¬ 
scrutable!  How  past  finding  out! 

Thus  we  might  continue  to  point  out  dark,  inexplicable 
riddles  in  the  theories  of  modern  science.  There  is  the 
hypothesis  of  gravitation — is  it  a  push  or  a  pull?  Is  it 
some  kind  of  an  attractive  power  that  matter  possesses 
toward  its  fellow-matter  all  Uirough  the  universe?  If  so, 
how  can  one  body  draw  another  through  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  planets  without  any  ropes  with  which  to  pull — 
without  any  strong  and  unbreakable  substance  that  will 
endure  the  strain  ?  Or  is  gravitation  due  to  the  universal 
ether,  as  the  most  recent  pronouncements  of  science 
would  have  us  believe?  Then  how  can  that  light,  ductile, 
subliminal  substance,  which  permits  the  earth  to  slip 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  66,600  miles  an  hour  without 
friction  and  retardation,  be  so  strong  as  to  hold  the  plan¬ 
ets  and  suns  in  their  orbits?  It  is  all  very,  very  mys- 
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terious.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  are  not  more  so. 

Note  a  whole  catalogue  of  scientific  riddles  of  the  uni¬ 
verse:  the  theory  of  evolution  without  an  Involver  or 
Evolver;  the  theory  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  vorti¬ 
ces  and  atoms  producing  an  orderly  cosmos  and  “the 
reign  of  law;”  the  theory  of  an  unconscious  intelligence 
and  will  operating  in  all  things;  the  conception  of  a 
“power  that  makes  for  righteousness,”  and  that  still  is  im¬ 
personal;  the  view  of  design  and  adaptation  without  a 
conscious,  designing  intelligence ;  the  proposition  that  the 
atoms  are  endowed  with  mentality,  and  when  enough  of 
these  infinitesimal  minds  come  together  in  a  conference¬ 
meeting  in  the  human  brain,  presto!  they  produce  the 
human  mind;  the  hypothesis  that  human  sentiency,  con¬ 
sciousness,  morality  and  spirituality  have  evolved  by 
purely  resident  forces  from  material  substance,  making 
the  effect  greater  and  nobler  than  its  producing  cause; 
the  theory  of  parallelism  in  psychology;  the  theory  of 
pluralism  and  pragmatism  in  philosophy,  ethics  and  the¬ 
ology  ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  we  must  forbear. 

Our  purpose  in  presenting  this  thesis  has  not  been 
mere  art  for  art’s  sake.  We  frankly  concede  that  our 
primary  motive  has  been  a  moral  one.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  show  that,  in  science  as  well  as  in  religion,  we  must 
often  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight;  that  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  find  our  way  by  pure  reason  or  purely  logical  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  that  the  science  of  the  day  makes  as  strenuous  a 
demand  on  our  behalf  as  do  the  doctrines  of  theology  and 
religion ;  that  theology  and  religion  have  no  monopoly  on 
the  mysterious;  that  general  skepticism  never  gets  any¬ 
where  nor  achieves  any  success,  but  that  faith  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  constructive  work  and  advancement  in  any  realm 
of  the  worth  while.  How  many  things  in  this  life  we 
must  take  by  faith !  Yes,  “faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  CaC 
the  roll  of  the  heroes  of  faith ;  they  have  all  been  men  who 
have  achieved  success  and  have  pushed  along  the  car  of 
progress.  The  inspired  writer  looked  into  the  very  heart 
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of  things  when  he  penned  the  line,  “Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.” 

Our  theme  teaches  us  another  needed  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  lesson — that  of  humility.  How  little  we  know? 
How  little  can  we  know?  The  sum  of  human  erudi¬ 
tion  sometimes  seeems  to  be  large;  yet  the  more  we  ad¬ 
vance  and  discover,  the  more  we  realize  the  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  Therefore  we  may  well  heed  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  Holy  Writ,  “Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits.” 
Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON. 

BY  PAUL  HAROLD  HEISEY,  B.D.,  MA. 

‘Trom  Western  Prairie  to  London  Pulpit.”  In  these 
words  a  leading  conservative  religious  journal  announces 
the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  Litt.D., 
from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  has  served  as  pastor 
of  the  Liberal  Christian  Church,  to  London  to  become 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  whose  pulpit  was  recently  va¬ 
cated  through  the  resignation  of  Reginald  J.  Campbell. 
The  incident  has  been  suggested  to  smack  of  the  romantic. 
One  of  the  elements  in  the  romance  was  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  daily  newspaper,  ovmed  and  published  by  a 
Lutheran  layman,  of  the  Sunday  morning  sermons  of  Dr. 
Newton.  These  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor  of  the  London  Chinstian  Commonwealth,  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Reginald  Campbell  an  ambassador 
was  sent  from  London  to  Cedar  Rapids  to  interview  Dr. 
Newton  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  pulpit.  After 
correspondence,  a  visit  to  London  by  Dr.  Ne^vton,  and  an 
exchange  of  terms  and  conditions  we  find  Dr.  Nevix)n 
ministering  to  the  City  Temple  congregation. 

Joseph  Fort  Nevi:on  was  born  in  Decatur,  Texas,  July 
21,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Sem¬ 
inary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ministry  in  1893.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Paris,  Texas,  1897-1898;  Non-sectarian 
Church,  St.  Louis,  1898-1900 ;  he  founded  and  served  the 
People’s  Church,  Dixon,  Ill.,  1901-1908 ;  the  Liberal 
Christian  Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1908-1917.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  following  works:  David  Swing,  Poet- 
Preacher;  Abraham  Lincoln;  Lincoln  and  Herndon;  The 
Eternal  Christ;  Sermons  and  Lectures;  The  Builders; 
Wesley  and  Woolman;  and  What  Have  the  Saints  to 
Teach  Us? 
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What  of  the  man  and  his  message?  Some  condemn 
him  utterly ;  others  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  is  helpful 
in  many  ways,  but  in  the  main  dangerous  to  evangelical 
Christianity;  still  others  look  upon  his  as  an  “angel  of 
light.’' 

He  tells  that  his  mother  left  a  deep  impress  upon  his 
life  and  to  her  he  owes  much.  He  dedicates  his  volume, 
“The  Eternal  Christ,”  to  “My  Mother,  Sue  Green  New¬ 
ton,  a  sweet  Christian  Mystic,  who  first  taught  me  of  the 
Eternal  Christ.”  Some  one  quotes  him  as  saying  that 
his  life  divides  into  two  parts  upon  the  experience  of 
reading  the  works  of  Emerson.  The  sermons  of  Robert¬ 
son,  and  the  preaching  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  Boston, 
also  played  a  great  part  in  the  determination  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  experience  and  his  theological  views. 

He  gives  us  the  following  analysis  of  his  own  make-up : 
“Blessed  or  cursed  with  an  intellect  critical,  anal5d:ical, 
of  ultra-conservative  cast  and  habit  of  thought,  tinged  by 
a  temperament  which  if  it  had  its  way,  would  make  this 
world  dismal  and  dun-colored — it  is  surely  significant 
that  a  mind  so  made  up  finds  itself,  mid-way  in  this  mor¬ 
tal  life,  a  devoted  lover  of  Christ  and  an  humble  student 
of  the  great  mystics.” 

Philosophically  he  is  out-spoken  against  monism  and  is 
frankly  dualistic.  Somewhat  pantheistic  in  his  tenden¬ 
cies,  one  might  call  him  an  “immanent  idealist.”  He  is 
not  coldly  logical  or  philosophical  in  his  preaching  but 
rather  warmly  inspirational. 

He  is  guided  in  his  thinking  and  preaching  by  what 
might  be  termed  “the  authority  of  the  spirit,”  rather  than 
by  any  objective  standard.  His  whole  nature,  thought- 
life,  and  preaching  is  saturated  with  the  mystical.  He 
criticises  our  age  for  its  lack  of  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life.  He  teaches  suggestively  rather  than  dogmatic¬ 
ally  ;  his  preaching  is  topical  rather  than  textual. 

The  sources  of  his  thought  are  many.  He  is  at  home 
in  philosophy,  and  literature.  He  makes  ver\^  little  use 
of  scientific  references  or  illustrations  in  his  sermons  but 
draws  heavily  upon  the  poets  and  the  mystics.  A 
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cursory  review  of  a  large  collection  of  sermons  reveals 
references  to  the  following:  Plato,  Ovid,  Socrates,  Ter- 
tullian,  Augustine,  Dante,  a  Kempis,  Luther,  Kant,  Bun- 
yan,  Wesley,  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Buskin,  Newman,  Romanes,  Huxley,  Lange,  Gladstone, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Arnold,  Swing,  Hoffding, 
Kidd,  Tolstoi,  Robertson,  Bushnell,  Kipling,  Eucken,  H, 
G.  Wells,  Nietzsche,  Royce,  Bergson,  etc. 

Religion  for  Dr.  Newton,  is  to  live  with  God  and  to  do 
His  work.  He  speaks  of  Micah  6:9,  “Do  justly,  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly,'’  as  describing  “the  religion  of 
all  good  men."  Religion  is  an  organizing  principle 
among  the  values  of  life.  Religions  are  many  but  religion 
is  one.  It  is  the  tie  that  unites  us  to  God,  and  man  to 
man.  He  describes  religion  as  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  and 
it  is  this  life  of  the  spirit  that  is  the  inspiration  of  hu¬ 
man  progress.  Religion  “is  the  increasing  purpose  run¬ 
ning  through  the  ages,  revealing  itself  in  the  experiences, 
the  inventions,  the  discoveries,  and  the  institutions  of 
man."  Religion  “does  not  consist  in  a  few  acts  such  as 
prayer,  worship,  solemn  rite  and  ritual,  word,  but  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  do  things."  “Men  are  discovering 
that  religion  is  not  a  hierocratic  mystery  nor  a  social  con¬ 
vention,  but  a  power  by  means  of  which  to  live  the  day 
through  more  deeply,  more  bravely,  more  fruitfully." 
“Religion  is  no  longer  a  thing  apart  from  life,  it  is  life 
itself  at  its  highest  and  best."  These  thoughts  culled 
from  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Newton  indicate  in  a  general 
way  his  viewpoint  of  religion. 

Coming  now  to  some  of  the  more  specific  doctrines  of 
religion,  we  will  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  doctrine 
of  God  as  held  oy  Dr.  Newton.  He  bitterly  opposes  any 
suggestion  of  agnosticism,  for  to  hold  that  man  cannot 
know  God  involves  the  thought  that  God  cannot  make 
Himself  known  to  man.  “We  do  not  know  all  about  God, 
but  we  know  something  about  Him."  “Of  necessity  our 
deepest  knowledge  of  God  comes  through  what  is  most 
Godlike  in  us,  as  ever  the  mystics  taught."  The  moral 
sense  is  God  within  us.  The  impulse  to  love,  to  pity,  to 
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serve,  to  give  ourselves  to  others  is  the  spirit  of  God  mov¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  our  hearts.  In  admitting  that  God  is 
not  fully  known  by  us  Dr.  Newton  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
showing  that  it  teaches  that  God  is  only  partially  known 
by  His  children.  Pre-eminently,  we  know  God  through 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Newton’s  specific  interpretation  of  God  inclines 
strongly  to  the  immanence  of  God.  ‘‘God  is  not  only 
outside  his  world,  but  within.”  “God  is  also  in  the  world 
and  in  ourselves,  a  universal  spirit  unfolding  itself  in 
history.”  There  is  deep  kinship  between  the  human  and 
the  divine. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  remains  an  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  here  Dr.  Newton’s  mysticism  reaches  its  sum¬ 
mit.  “It  is  therefore  that  the  mystic  knows  not  by  vague 
rumor  or  confused  report,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  passes 
from  the  outer  court  into  the  inner  sanctuary  where  the 
sweet  voice  sounds  and  the  vision  dwells.”  While  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  place  of  reason  in  religion  and  human 
thought  he  maintains  that  reason  is  insufficient.  “What 
is  truly  religious  is  ultimately  reasonable,  but  reason 
alone  is  not  enough.” 

Man,  for  Dr.  Newton,  is  both  the  interpreter  and  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  Dr.  Newton  deals  very  little 
with  the  scientific  questions  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
man,  although  he  suggests  “we  have  descended  and  as¬ 
cended.” 

Of  the  fall  of  man  he  says  little,  and  yet  he  uses  such  a 
phrase  as  “the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  Sin  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  lack  of  harmnoy  with  God.  It  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  separation  from  God. 

The  Bible  as  a  unique  revelation,  miraculously  given  to 
man,  is  not  handled  by  Dr.  Newton  in  his  preaching. 
His  sermons  are  prefaced  with  texts  from  the  Bible.  It 
is  to  him  divine  literature,  “the  Book  of  books,”  never 
criticised,  always  respected  and  reverenced,  but  never  de¬ 
fended  from  a  dogmatic  attitude.  That  it  is  a  divinely  in¬ 
spired  book  he  would  not  deny,  but  as  to  venturing  a  com¬ 
plete  defense  or  explanation  of  it  upon  any  of  the  com- 
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monly  accepted  theories  of  inspiration  or  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  he  does  not  enter.  He  uses  the  Bible  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspiration  for  his  own  thinking,  preaching,  and 
living. 

A  brief  reference  to  miracles  show^s  Dr.  Newton’s  in¬ 
terpretation  to  be,  that  miracles  are  the  operation  of  the 
“higher  laws  of  God.” 

In  his  sermon  on  “The  Faith,”  Dr.  Newton  holds  “the 
faith”  to  be  more  than  a  system  of  theology,  more  than 
an  institution,  not  a  philosophy  but  a  fellowship,  a  mys¬ 
tical  union  with  Christ.  For  him,  “keeping  the  faith” 
would  mean  loyalty  to  the  high  vows  of  the  soul,  to  the 
moral  being  of  God,  to  the  highest  in  humanity,  and  to  the 
heavenly  vision. 

With  such  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of  “the 
faith”  one  would  expect  him  to  belittle  theology  and  talk 
much  of  “reconstruction.”  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
This  is  due  first  of  all  to  an  inherent  respect  for  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  human  thought,  especially  in  the  field 
of  theology,  and  also  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  all  statements 
of  doctrine  because  time  will  necessitate  constant  change, 
and  any  present  reconstruction  will  be  subject  to  future 
changes.  He  frankly  states  his  attitude  in  these  words : 
“The  great  minds  who  have  toiled  to  build  a  House  of 
Doctrine  deserve  the  homage  of  mankind.  They  thought 
deeply  of  divine  things.  They  sought  to  form  the  minds 
of  men  in  worthy  ideas,  to  cast  over  our  fleeting  life  the 
dignity  and  power  of  a  consistent  thought  of  the  universe. 
They  dreaded  the  chaos  that  comes  of  living  by  the  light 
of  our  vagrant  insights,  as  they  feared  the  superstition 
into  which  religion  sinks  without  the  criticism  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  intellect.  No  doubt  their  forms  of  thoughts 
are  now  archaic,  as  ours  will  be  in  times  to  come,  but 
they  were  noble  servants  of  the  race.  They  erred,  mani¬ 
festly,  in  trying  to  fashion  a  final  form  of  faith.  The 
final  faith,  if  it  appears  while  history  is  still  rolling  on, 
must  be  compatible  with  vast  and  unpredictable  changes 
of  thought.  It  must  be  able  to  live  in  new  times  as  they 
unfold,  with  new  developments  of  life.  As  such  it  can- 
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not  be  a  system  of  dogma,  but  a  life,  a  great  perception, 
a  consensus  of  insight,  aspiration,  and  experience.'’ 

The  discussion  of  his  view  of  creeds  and  ‘‘the  faith" 
leads  naturally  to  his  view  of  the  Church  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  He  maintains  that  Jesus  did  not  use  the  term 
“Church"  in  the  sense  that  we  do.  The  Church  for  Dr. 
Newton  is  a  spiritual  fellowship.  Tt  is  made  up  of  those 
who  love  Christ  and  live  the  life  of  service.  He  is  not 
antagonistic  to  denominations,  any  more  than  to  creeds, 
seeing  their  historic  origin  and  explaining  them  in  the 
light  of  history.  However,  he  is  more  interested  in  the 
invisible  Church.  He  maintains  that  the  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one,  at  least  in  spirit.  The  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  testify ;  for  the  true  apologetic  is  not  argu¬ 
ment  but  testimony.  His  view  of  the  Church  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  brought  out  in  the  following  test  of  member¬ 
ship  in  his  own  local  church  before  leaving  for  City  Tem¬ 
ple,  London:  “Asking  no  man  to  make  profession  of  a 
faith  already  attained,  but  rather,  to  become  comrades 
with  us  in  the  quest  and  service  of  One  who  is  the  Saviour, 
teacher,  comforter,  burden-bearer,  and  friend  of  all." 

Salvation,  to  Dr.  Newton,  means  the  life  of  fellowship 
with  God  through  Christ,  a  fellowship  for  the  present 
and  for  eternity.  It  is  the  experience  of  harmony  with 
God.  “What  is  meant  by  saving  the  soul  of  man  ? . . . .  If 
it  means  that  any  soul  is  ever  lost  to  God,  then  there  is  no 
such  thing."  “It  is  a  common  salvation  open  to  all,  in¬ 
viting  all ;  destined  at  last  to  woo  all  into  its  eternal  har¬ 
mony." 

Christ,  the  center  of  Christianity,  also  appears  to  be 
the  center  and  heart  of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Newton. 
Many  sermons  deal  directly  with  Christ  and  problems  or 
ideals  associated  with  Him,  and  all  sermons  revolve  about 
and  culminate  in  Him.  And  yet  there  is  much  that  puz¬ 
zles  one  in  discovering  Dr.  Newton's  exact  position  as  to 
the  Christ.  He  writes :  “What  we  call  Christ  has  been 
in  the  world  from  the  beginning."  This  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  he  rejects  anything  in  the  way  of  a  historical 
Christ,  but  not  so.  “What  men  sought  was  made  flesh  in 
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Galilee.”  "‘So  great  is  the  reality  of  Christ  that  no  man 
can  know  His  fulness,  but  only  that  segment  of  it  that  is 
nearest  to  his  own  life.”  He  maintains  that  our  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christ  depends  upon  our  experience  of 
Christ.  In  his  sermons,  Dr.  Newton  frequently  regrets 
the  strife  that  has  been  occasioned  by  men’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Christ.  Thus,  he  does  not  condemn  another  man’s 
interpretation  but  equally  claims  the  right  to  make  his 
own  interpretation.  Dr.  Newton  does  not  attempt  to 
make  a  complete  explanation  of  the  Christ.  He  dwells 
upon  the  impossibility  of  such  an  explanation.  He  re¬ 
joices  in  the  prologue  of  John,  estimating  it  as  the  “pro- 
foundest  philosophy  on  earth.”  Again,  his  mystical 
strain  enters  into  his  explanation  of  the  Christ,  in  that 
he  maintains  that  He  should  not  be  presented  through  ar¬ 
gument  but  sought  through  'Vision.” 

"Christ,”  writes  Dr.  Newton,  "is  not  an  exotic,  not  an 
alien  force  coming  from  without,  but  the  flower  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution,  revealing,  in  His  fragrance  and 
fruit,  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole.”  In  one 
sermon.  Dr.  Newton  centers  his  views  of  Christ  about 
three  propositions:  (1)  Christ  is  a  real  fact  of  history. 
His  divinity  shines  through  his  humanity.  (2)  He  is 
more  than  a  person,  he  is  a  "personality.”  He  is  a  force 
from  the  unseen.  (3)  He  is  a  growing  power  in  history. 
He  is  the  great  spiritual  dynamic  of  history.  Christ  is 
fact,  force  and  friend.  He  is  the  divine  life ;  the  divine 
reality ;  the  perfect  man ;  the  truest  teacher  the  race  has 
known;  the  mighty  way-shower;  He  is  more  than  "the 
best  we  know” ;  He  is  the  final  fact  of  nature;  the  central 
figure  of  history ;  the  hope  of  the  future  of  the  race ;  He  is 
the  Redeemer  of  humanity;  His  victory  is  sure.  These 
titles  and  statements  culled  from  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Newton  open  up  to  us  his  view  of  the  Christ.  Of  the 
ontological  problem  of  the  person  of  Christ  he  says  little 
or  nothing,  of  the  experience  of  Christ  in  life,  and  his 
ethical  sonship  of  the  Father  he  says  much.  Of  the  work 
of  the  Christ  per  se  he  writes  little  although  he  refers  to 
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the  atonement;  which,  if  he  explains  at  all,  it  is  on  the 
moral  side  and  omits  all  reference  to  its  judicial  aspect. 

Immortality  is  one  of  his  favorite  themes.  He  uses  it 
for  his  Easter  message  and  frequently  at  other  times. 
He  refers  to  the  ancient,  and  universal,  and  instinctive 
hope  of  immortality.  He  points  out  the  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  of  modern  science  towards  this  hope.  A  new  era 
came  into  Christian  life,  and  life  in  general,  through  the 
Easter  fact.  ‘‘It  is  that  Jesus  made  Himself  known  to 
His  friends  after  His  death  on  the  cross,  convincing  their 
misgivings,  overcoming  their  fears,  dispelling  their 
doubts.”  Immortality  is  an  experience  to  be  knowm  in 
this  life. 

The  published  sermons  of  Dr.  Newton  are  always  pre¬ 
faced  with  a  prayer.  He  addresses  Deity  affectionately 
as  “Our  Father,”  and  makes  his  petitions  “In  His  Name.” 
Our  treatment  of  his  theology  would  indicate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  prayers.  In  his  sermons  he  speaks  of  the 
“efficacy  of  prayer.” 

If  we  have  read  Dr.  Newton  aright,  and  have  given 
above  the  substance  of  his  theology,  one  notices  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  of  the  themes  dealt  with  in  the  average 
pulpit,  among  which  are  such  topics  as  sin  per  se,  the  in¬ 
carnation,  the  virgin  birth,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person,  and  the  sacraments, 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Naturally,  the  war  has  projected  a  new  element  into  his 
preaching,  and  especially  since  he  is  an  American  filling 
one  of  London’s  great  pulpits.  He  discussed  the  war  in  a 
sermon  entitled,  “The  Sword  of  America,”  preached  in 
the  City  Temple,  London,  Nov.  1st,  1917.  His  text  was, 
“My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven,”  Isaiah  XXXIV,  5. 
Among  other  things  he  said :  “There  are  those  who  think 
that  the  use  of  any  kind  of  force  is  wrong  if  it  be  used  in 
behalf  of  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  Not  at  all.  Force  used 
righteously  in  behalf  of  righteousness  is  a  sword  of  the 
Lord.” 

“So,  at  least,  Americans  think  of  it,  and  with  a  few 
winsome  and  ardent  exceptions,  they  are  quite  unanimous 
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in  feeling  that  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  America  and 
her  allies  fight  is  the  cause  of  simple  justice,  decency,  and 
mercy  upon  earth.” 

Discussing  the  matter  of  ‘‘conscientious  objectors”  he 
says :  “But  for  the  man  w^ho  will  not  render  any  service 
to  his  country  because  it  is  at  war,  and  he  perchance  may 
be  lending  some  countenance  to  the  existence  of  war, 
Americans  can  have  little  respect.  Conscience,  then  sinks 
to  the  level  of  mere  crankery.  Such  a  person  is  not  the 
object  of  scorn  but  of  pity.  To  such  conscientious  ob¬ 
jections,  then,  America  objects  on  conscientious  grounds. 
....  Let  us  be  as  true  to  Christianity  as  our  sinful  na¬ 
ture  will  allow  us,  and  the  grace  of  God  will  help  us  to  be. 
but  let  us  not  identify  Christianity  with  moral  insanity.” 

He  interprets  for  the  English  people  the  American  at¬ 
titude  on  the  war  in  these  words :  “  ‘My  sword  shall  be 
bathed  in  heaven,’  in  heavenly  principles,  in  a  heavenly 
spirit.  So  far  as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
a  war  of  hate.  It  is  not  a  war  of  revenge;  we  have  no 
old  scores  to  clear  off.  It  is  not  a  war  of  conquest,  we  do 
not  want  an  inch  of  land  from  any  people.  But  we  real¬ 
ize  that  Europe  cannot  be  free,  America  cannot  be  free, 
that  no  free  institution  can  be  safe,  until  the  military  au¬ 
tocracy  of  Prussia  is  crushed,  and  to  that  one  end  we 
unite  with  you,  heart  and  hand  and  soul,  that  the  future 
may  be  safer  and  nobler  for  your  children  and  for  ours.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  conservative  orthodoxy  criti¬ 
cism  could  be  brought  against  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the 
theological  tenets  of  Dr.  Newton.  It  is  true  that  he  uses 
many  of  the  accepted  terms  of  orthodoxy  but  usually  with 
new  meanings ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be  express¬ 
ing  old  truths  in  new  ways.  We  shall  not  attempt  such  a 
detailed  criticism  as  might  be  brought  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  a  general  way,  the  criticism  might  be  brought 
against  Dr.  Newton  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  well- 
defined  system  of  theology.  He  probably  does  not  seek 
for  such.  Modem  thought  seems  to  decry  a  closed  sys¬ 
tem  in  any  field  of  thought,  and  no  longer  asks  a  philoso- 
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pher  for  a  complete  system  but  rather  for  a  contribution 
to  human  thought.  Dr.  Newton’s  lack  of  a  system  of 
theology  follows  naturally  from  his  deep  mysticism,  and 
his  preaching  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  the  work  of  all 
mystics  is  open  to,  that  of  a  haziness  which  lacks  in  con¬ 
creteness  and  is  devoid  of  specific  teachings.  There  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  general  attitude  a  certain  lack  of  logic  in 
his  preaching,  which,  while  not  extremely  destructive  to 
the  results  he  seeks,  is  at  least  somewhat  confusing. 

His  whole  tendency  is  that  of  religious  individualism, 
which  also  follows  naturally  from  mysticism  in  experi¬ 
ence  and  teaching.  What  might  satisfy  his  soul,  and  also 
another  individual,  may  not  offer  the  solution  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  problems  of  the  race.  Individualism,  if  logically 
carried  out  in  any  field  of  thought  or  experience,  would 
lead  to  anarchy.  Individualism,  again,  while  not  neces¬ 
sarily  anti-social  usually  results  in  an  unsocial  attitude 
towards  life.  Thus,  mysticism  and  religious  individual¬ 
ism  frequently  fail  to  associate  religion  with  the  social 
and  moral  problems  of  community  life,  and  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  duties  of  the  individual  as  they  pertain  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  as  an  objective  reality  to  be  experienced  in 
human  affairs. 

The  question  arises.  Is  Dr.  Newton  Unitarian,  Univer- 
salist,  Trinitarian,  or  what?  Dr.  Newton’s  former 
church,  the  Liberal  Christian  Church,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  is  usually  classified  as  Universalist.  Dr.  Newton 
is  probably  not  totally  acceptable  to  either  Unitarians  or 
Trinitarians.  I  have  heard  his  ‘^Eternal  Christ”  severely 
criticised  by  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  I  have  heard  his 
views  frequently  assailed  by  Trinitarians.  He  frequently 
attends  the  conferences  of  the  Unitarians  and  the  Univer- 
salists.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fellowshiped,  at  their  own 
request,  with  the  Ministers’  Association  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
composed  of  ministers  of  the  evangelical  denominations, 
and  was  frequently  in  other  evangelical  gatherings  and 
groups. 

When  asked,  ‘‘What  to  you  is  the  most  significant,  most 
needed  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  our  day?”  he  replied, 
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^‘Christ!  The  great  phrase  of  Paul,  ‘Tn  Christ’^ — with 
the  added  promise  and  consummation,  “the  hope  of  glory” 
for  man.” 

In  appreciation  of  Dr.  Newton  it  can  be  said  that  he 
has  rendered  a  great  service  in  making  religion  real  to  a 
host  of  men  and  women  who  have  ignored  less  liberal 
preachers  and  religious  workers.  His  S3an pathetic  ap¬ 
peal,  his  deep  religious  nature,  and  his  catholic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Christ  (to  be  experienced  rather  than  to  be 
explained)  has  appealed  to  many  who  have  rallied  to  him 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  devotion,  loyalty,  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  elements  that  makes  his  appeal  so  attractive 
has  been  the  literary  polish  and  finish  of  his  written  and 
spoken  discourses,  but  this  alone  would  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  results.  Back  of  the  literary  finish  is  a  soul 
which  has  wrought  much,  and  which  with  a  confident  sin¬ 
cerity  presents  its  message  fearlessly. 

Unlike  many  liberals  Dr.  Newton  has  been  positive 
rather  than  negative.  This  again  has  strengthened  his 
appeal.  With  sympathy  for  all  views  and  tender  regard 
for  the  experience  of  every  man.  Dr.  Newton  has  pre¬ 
sented  his  message  in  a  positive  manner;  not  critical  of 
others;  patient  with  every  sincere  seeker  of  the  truth. 
Dr.  Newton  is  not  only  positive,  rather  than  negative,  but 
is  at  all  times  optimistic,  hopeful  of  mankind.  Again, 
his  appeal  has  been  dependent,  no  doubt,  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  preached  a  religion  of  experience  rather  than 
metaphysical  explanations  of  religious  facts.  While 
sjnnpathetic  and  liberal  he  has  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  of  independence.  There  are  some 
things  which  he  positively  rejects  and  fearlessly  de¬ 
nounces,  though  conceding  to  others  the  same  privilege  to 
condemn  his  views.  In  all  he  maintains  a  reverent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  God  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
man;  and  is  deeply  religious  in  all  relations  of  life.  In 
the  messages  of  Dr.  Newton,  both  the  conservative  and 
the  liberal  in  theology  will  find  much  to  stimulate  thought, 
and  above  all  to  inspire  one's  soul. 

Naming  conditions  which  he  did  not  think  would  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  congregation  of  City  Temple,  London,  when 
they  sent  their  call  to  him,  he  now  finds  himself  standing 
in  one  of  the  most  influential  pulpits  of  the  world.  He 
conceives  his  practical  work  to  be  ‘‘to  organize  it  from  a 
great  crowd  into  a  great  church.  It  has  been  a  great 
preaching  station,  but  this  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  any  one 
to  carry.  It  should  be  an  organic  community,  all  sharing 
the  load  of  spiritual  uplift.” 

His  higher  mission  he  conceives  thus:  “My  solitary 
aim,  my  sacramental  ambition,  is  to  make  the  living,  eter¬ 
nal  Christ  real  and  vivid  to  men,  so  that  they  may  find  in 
the  fellowship  of  God  in  Christ,  light,  leading,  healing.” 

North  Liberty,  Iowa. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

BY  W.  H.  DUNBAR,  D.D. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  the  retiring 
President  said:  “In  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  the  General  Synod,  I  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  make  plans  for  its 
worthy  celebration.” 

No  time  for  such  celebration  was  fixed,  but  the  action 
was  passed  with  a  unanimous  vote  and  the  committee  was 
appointed.  The  report  with  its  suggestion  was  passed 
without  a  word  of  dissent,  and  it  indicates  the  universal 
desire  to  honor  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  General  Synod  at  that  con¬ 
vention  in  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  to  take  action,  hasten¬ 
ing  the  consummation  of  a  merger  of  the  Lutherans  of 
three  bodies.  In  view  of  this  action  the  General  Synod 
will  soon  terminate  its  separate  existence,  and  merge  its 
life  with  that  of  other  bodies. 

Among  the  General  Synod  men  who  hail  this  proposed 
union  as  of  God,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  memories 
reach  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  General  Synod,  and  to 
whom  it  was  an  object  of  life-long  loyalty  and  devotion, 
and  who  have  striven  for  it,  and  have  sacrificed  for  it. 

No  time  was  set  for  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary ; 
it  would  naturally  come  in  1926,  but  it  may  be  fixed  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  the  meantime  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  estimate  the  contribution  that  the  men  of  the  General 
Synod  have  made  to  American  Lutheran  History.  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Jacobs  has  made  such  an  estimate  of  the  work 
of  the  fifty  years  by  the  men  of  the  General  Council.  We 
have  read  this  with  interest.  Among  the  names  he  men¬ 
tions  are  those  whom  we  have  honored.  But  we  have  a 
profound  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  men  of  the  General 
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Synod  and  sincerely  respect  the  work  they  have  done  for 
American  Lutheran  History. 

I.  Doctrinal  Basis.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its 
life  the  General  Synod  has  stood  for  a  clearly  defined  and 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  Lutheran  Confession. 
On  this  the  men  of  the  early  General  Synod  at  Gettysburg 
worked  for  years.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  gave  the  best  of 
his  talents  to  the  clear  exposition  of  Lutheran  doctrine. 
It  is  true  that  he  went  temporarily  astray  in  his  ‘‘Definite 
Platform/'  but  this  was  only  a  passing  phenomenon  and 
was  soon  swept  aside.  Dr.  James  A.  Brown,  clear¬ 
headed  and  loyal  as  a  teacher  of  the  faith,  came  after  him 
with  a  clear  and  strong  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  When  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  was  founded  at  Gettysburg  in  1826,  it  was  required 
that  “the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
should  be  taught  there,  as  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession."  This  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the  desire 
to  buttress  the  Church  against  the  power  of  rationalism 
by  restoring  its  theology  to  historical  foundations. 

II.  Unique  Form  of  Organization.  Dr.  Jacobs  claims 
for  the  Council  a  unique  form  of  organization.  “The 
founders  aimed  to  make  it  a  continental  body.  They 
wished  it  to  be  the  meeting  place  of  all  confessional  Lu¬ 
therans.  They  desired  to  see  within  it  all  the  Lutheran 
bodies  of  whatever  national  or  racial  origin,  which  were 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  principles."  This 
it  is  true  was  its  aim,  and  for  this  it  worked  through  all 
its  history.  But  the  General  Synod  stood  for  all  the 
forces  of  the  Church.  And  it  succeeded  in  welding  to¬ 
gether  all  the  various  enterprises  of  the  Church,  and 
comes  to  the  close  of  its  centenary  with  the  result  of  its 
united  efforts,  to  lay  it  down  as  its  offering  to  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

HI.  The  Preservation  of  Historical  Forms  of  Wor¬ 
ship.  The  General  Synod  has  had  its  conflicts  in  the  use 
of  Liturgies.  But  it  has  slowly  but  surely  come  to  the 
historic  forms  of  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
common  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  “United  Lutheran 
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Church.*^  Its  men  have  entered  very  heartily  into  the 
work  of  preparing  “The  Common  Service/’  which  is  the 
outward  sign  of  the  inner  unity  into  w’hich  they  have 
grown. 

IV.  The  Great  Leaders  of  the  General  Synod.  There 
are  names  which  come  to  us  as  we  recall  the 
days  of  1867.  They  are  the  names  of  men  who  stood 
loyally  to  that  for  which  the  General  Synod  stood— M. 
Valentine,  gentle,  sweet-spirited, — W.  M.  Baum,  a  prince 
as  a  legislator,  a  guide  to  the  great  trust,— Luther  Albert, 
faithful  and  true  always, — A.  C.  Wedekind,  strong,  stal¬ 
wart  in  faith  and  practice, — Edvdn  Hutter,  for  years  a 
pastor  in  Philadelphia, — T.  Stork,  who  stood  loyal  to  the 
General  Synod  for  years,— F.  W.  Conrad,  editor,  and  a 
preacher  of  unusual  power,— John  G.  Morris,  the  nestor 
of  Lutheranism  for  many  years  in  Baltimore,— E.  J. 
Wolf,  preacher  and  professor, — Henry  L.  Baugher,  a  man 
who  stood  for  the  truth,  a  guide  for  years  to  Sunday- 
School  teachers,— Chas.  S.  Albert,  preacher.  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary,  and  Sunday-School  teacher,— J.  W.  Richard, 
scholar  and  historian, — G.  F.  Stelling,  preacher  and  pas¬ 
tor, — John  G.  Goettman,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod, — H.  W.  McKnight,  preacher,  pastor.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Pennsylvania  College, — Samuel  Sprecher,  a 
prince  among  men,— Ezra  Keller,  devoted  to  his  work  and 
his  works  do  follow  him, — M.  W.  Hamma,  generous,  and 
devoted  to  the  institution  at  Wittenburg, — George  Diehl, 
S.  A.  Ort,  Reuben  Fink,  Reuben  Weiser,  Prof.  Stoever, 
a  lajTnan,  a  teacher,  the  biographer  of  many  preachers. 

May  the  great  heads  of  the  Church,  whom  these  men 
served  and  followed,  strengthen  and  guide  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
hastened. 

These  are  some  of  the  honored  names,  which  with  many 
others  deserve  a  place  in  the  records  of  the  General  Synod 
at  its  centenary. 

These  are  the  names  of  men  who  have  made  possible 
the  centenary  of  the  General  Synod.  They  stood  steadily 
for  the  pure  Gospel  as  confessed  by  American  Lutheran- 
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ism,  and  their  names  and  deeds  deserve  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

At  the  end  of  a  century  the  General  Synod  stands  not  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  but  at  the  uniting  of  the  ways. 
Its  road  has  met  other  roads  which  others  have  been 
traveling.  Three  roads  now  merge  into  one,  but  the 
work  of  the  General  Synod  abides,  and  its  founders  and 
faithful  laborers  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  World  War  naturally  dominates  all  life  to-day. 
The  Church  is  making  a  new  appraisement  of  itself  and 
its  duty  to  the  age.  While  the  non-religious  writers  un¬ 
derestimate  and  depreciate  Christianity,  the  real  disci¬ 
ples  of  our  Lord  are  absolutely  confident  that  the  War 
confirms  and  emphasizes  the  divine  character  and  need 
of  the  Church.  And  surely  the  Church  is  rising  grandly 
to  the  pressing  necessities  created  by  the  war  in  the  realm 
of  morals  and  religion.  When  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
recently  asked  for  a  free-will  offering  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  for  its  specific  work  among  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  response  was  most  enthusiastic  and  a 
million  and  a  quarter  were  immediately  pledged.  Per¬ 
haps  of  all  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  war  none  is 
comparable  to  the  sweeping  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  ancient  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  Within 
the  age-long  static  condition  of  apparently  lifeless  for¬ 
mality,  there  is  after  all  a  deep  religious  feeling,  which 
seems  about  to  break  its  bondage. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  justified 
its  existence  during  the  war  as  never  before.  It  has  done 
much  good  in  practically  all  the  camps  of  friend  and  foe. 
Its  good  works  have  won  the  heart  of  the  exclusive  ortho¬ 
dox  Russian  Church.  The  General  Secretary,  John  R. 
Mott,  in  an  article  in  the  Methodist  Review  (Jan.-Feb.) 
on  “Recent  Religious  Developments  in  Russia,”  speaks  of 
the  marvelous  changes  taking  place.  During  his  visit  to 
Russia  in  1917  as  a  member  of  a  Special  Diplomatic  Mis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  he  was  welcomed  to 
great  Church  assemblies  and  invited  to  address  them. 
At  a  great  convention,  called  the  Sorbor,  made  up  of  over 
a  thousand  delegates,  the  first  of  its  kind  held  in  over 
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two-hundred  years,  he  spoke,  through  an  interpreter,  for 
an  hour.  ‘‘At  least  a  score  of  times  during  the  address 
the  entire  audience  arose,  this  being  a  sign  of  most  signal 
approval.” 

The  following  is  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mott’s  ad¬ 
mirable  article: 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  so  much  absorbed 
with  the  political  and  social  revolution  in  Russia  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  said  regarding  what  is  in 
some  respects  equally  remarkable — the  wonderful  reli¬ 
gious  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  country,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  High 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  told  me  just  before  I  left 
Russia  that  greater  and  more  significant  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  preceding  month  than  in  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  He  insisted,  and  the  facts  would  seem 
to  support  him,  that  these  changes  have  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  In  the  first  place,  reli¬ 
gious  tolerance  has  at  last  been  achieved  in  Russia.  All 
religions  now  stand  on  an  equality.  Men  everywhere  are 
free  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  convictions 
and  forms.  They  are  also  at  liberty  to  organize  their 
own  religious  associations,  and  to  conduct  their  work 
without  restriction.  Even  the  Jews  now  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law  and  an  end  has  come  to  the  long 
tragedy  of  persecutions,  humiliations  and  massacres.  The 
attitude  of  any  Christian  nation  toward  the  Jews  is 
among  the  most  searching  tests  of  the  character  of  its 
freedom.  Many  other  sects  for  generations  most  se¬ 
verely  oppressed  have  come  out  into  the  larger  life  and 
liberty. 


“The  Place  of  Prayer”  in  carrying  on  Foreign  Mission 
work  is  emphasized  by  Mother  Edith  0.  M.  S.  E.,  in  an 
article  in  The  International  Review  of  Missions : 

I  want  to  plead  very  earnestly  that  a  different  solution 
of  the  problem  may  be  considered.  May  not  we  mission¬ 
aries  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  been  going  rather  by  the 
way  of  our  natural  inclinations  than  by  God’s  way,  multi- 
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plying  good  works  in  the  mission  field,  running  admir¬ 
able  schools,  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  but  leaving, 
and  so  many  missionaries  themselves  are  not  lamenting, 
very  little  time  for  prayer  in  the  lives  of  those  who  carry 
them  on;  letting  things  secondary  crowd  out  things  pri¬ 
mary,  and  through  our  own  activities  leaving  very  little 
room  and  time  for  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit? 
There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  so  much  time  for  prayer  is  essential  finds  its  an¬ 
swer  here,  and  that  the  difficulty  Dr.  Flemming  states 
may  be  really  directly  due  to  the  very  different  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  given  to  prayer  in  the  lives  of  most  modem 
missionaries  from  that  which  we  know  was  given  to  it  in 
the  lives  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  first  apostles;  a 
thing  which  necessarily  affects  not  only  their  own  ways 
of  work,  but  the  lives  and  outlook  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  people.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  missionaries  as  a  rule  establish  many  not  directly 
spiritual  works  on  lines  that  are  altogether  western,  and 
then  find  our  people  unable  to  take  them  over  from  us; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  taken  up  all  their  time 
and  thought  with  these  works  of  ours,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  give  more  time  to  that  direct  intercourse  with 
God  which  might  result  in  the  Holy  Spirit’s  leading  them 
forward,  according  to  God’s  plan  for  them,  on  lines  of  de¬ 
velopment  such  as  never  occurred  to  us  to  aim  at?  With 
us  as  their  guides  they  are  not  generally  likely  to  give 
more  time  to  prayer  than  we  do ;  but  until  there  is  more 
time  for  prayer  in  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our  people, 
are  they  not  almost  bound  to  become  still  more  ineffective 
replicas  of  us,  while  we  ourselves  reproduce  as  yet  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 


The  Lutheran  Church  Review  prints  a  “Reformation 
Sermon  at  Harvard  University,”  preached  by  Dr.  Haas, 
of  Muhlenberg  College.  The  formal  principle  of  the 
Reformation  is  finely  set  forth  as  folows: 

The  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  authority  of 
Jesus.  The  Word  leads  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus  rules  through 
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the  Word.  Every  real  and  honest  human  word  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  person  that  utters  it.  When  speech  is 
not  idle  talk,  it  is  life  of  our  life,  begotten  of  our  intellect, 
nurtured  by  our  emotions,  and  developed  and  confirmed 
by  our  will.  Much  more  is  it  true  that  the  divine  Word 
is  the  living  energy  and  truth  of  Jesus.  It  was  His 
Spirit  and  wisdom  who  testified  through  men  called  to  be 
prophets  in  days  of  old,  before  His  coming.  It  is  His 
Spirit  who  preserves  and  vivifies  Him  since  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  through  His  own  words  and  through  those  of  the 
apostles.  All  the  words  of  Christ  are  spirit  and  life. 

This  centralization  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Christ  is  the 
very  core  of  the  message  of  the  Reformation.  Luther 
measured  all  Scriptures  by  the  standard  of  Christ.  He 
dared  to  judge  all  books  of  the  Bible  by  the  criterion 
whether  they  testified  of  Christ.  He  says,  “It  is  Jesus' 
work  and  power  alone  where  the  Gospel,  faith  and  the 
true  Church  remain  in  the  world,  and  He  puts  His  Word 
into  the  mouth  and  the  heart  so  that  it  is  preached  and 
accepted."  “Christ  exercises  no  other  power  over 
against  the  world  than  only  that  of  the  Word  of  God." 
It  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  might  have  Jesus  di¬ 
rectly  and  vitally  to  have  the  Word  of  God.  We  can 
never  truly  search  the  Scriptures  vdthout  finding  the 
Christ,  and  without  the  Christ  we  do  not  have  that  which 
is  really  the  Word  of  God.  Says  Luther,  “Who  does  not 
have  this  man,  justly  and  purely,  who  is  called  Jesus 
Christ,  God's  Son,  whom  we  Christians  preach,  and  who 
will  not  have  Him,  such  a  man  should  let  the  Bible  alone. 
This  is  my  advice.  He  surely  will  be  offended  and  the 
more  he  studies  the  more  he  will  become  blind  and  per¬ 
verted,  whether  he  be  Jew,  Tartar,  Turk,  Christian,  or 
whoever  he  boasts  himself  to  be."  Christ  is  the  norm  by 
which  the  Reformation  judges  the  Word.  It  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  historical  or  scientific  standard,  but  only 
with  the  religious  value  and  power  of  the  Word  of  God, 
which  is  inherent  in  Jesus  Christ. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Lutheran  Review  Dr.  Whit- 
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teker,  of  Lancaster,  in  writing  about  ‘^The  Merger  that 
Lasts,”  uses  the  following  pertinent  language  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  projected  union  of  several  Lutheran  bodies: 

In  principle,  we  are  one;  in  practice,  our  name  is  le¬ 
gion.  The  poles  are  far  apart — with  ice  at  both  ends! 
There  are  radical  men  here,  and  rabid  men  there.  There 
is  stately  liturgical  usage  one  place,  and  a  go-as-you- 
please  practice  some  other  place.  There  is  the  all  inclu¬ 
sive  spirit  in  some  districts,  and  the  all  exclusive  spirit  in 
other  districts.  There  may  even  be  points  of  practice  in 
which  no  two  men  think  exactly  alike.  And  then,  the 
personal  equation  comes  more  or  less  into  evidence.  Can 
such  bodies  merge?  Can  the  several  parts  be  welded  to¬ 
gether  at  some  ecclesiastical  forge?  Or,  can  they  be  so 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  that  they  be¬ 
come  fused  into  a  unit  which  knows  no  parts?  It  not 
only  can  be  done ;  it  must  be  done,  or  the  ‘‘Merger”  will 
be  a  fiat  failure ! 

And  how  shall  it  be  done?  ,By  the  spirit  of  patience. 

I  We  must  endure  each  other^s  mode  of  thought  and  speech 
and  act,  until  the  moulding  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
wrought  the  miracle  of  grace  that  shall  make  us  one  in 
heart  and  life.  We  must  cultivate,  on  all  three  sides,  that 
spirit  of  love  which  “beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.”  The  whole 
movement  must  be  Christo-centric,  with  the  love  of  God  to 
guide  it.  And  the  closer  we  get  to  Christ  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  love,  the  closer  shall  we  get  to  each  other  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  Christlike.  One  with  Him,  we  shall, 
through  Him,  be  one — and  at  one — ^among  ourselves. 


Dr.  Preserved  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “The  Reformation,”  summarizes  Luther's  services 
as  follows : 

1.  He  introduced  various  practical  reforms,  as  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  poor  relief. 

2.  By  sharply  questioning  the  ancient  and  almost 
unanimously  held  religion  of  Western  Europe,  he  made 
the  masses  think  for  themselves,  and  thus  introduced  a 
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powerful  solvent  of  the  *'cake  of  custom”  not  only  in  reli¬ 
gion  but  in  all  departments  of  life. 

3.  He  broke  the  monopoly,  which  had  too  often  proved 
the  tyranny,  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  state.  Even 
in  Catholic  lands  the  Church  was  never  able  again  to  as¬ 
sert  its  former  supremacy. 

4.  By  declaring  all  laymen  priests  he  made  all  priests 
simple  laymen  and  thus  abolished  a  privileged  class. 

5.  By  preaching  the  excellence  of  the  humblest  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  divine  majesty,  he 
sowed  the  seed,  which,  on  proper  soil,  was  destined  to 
bring  forth  the  demand  for  popular  rights. 

6.  For  a  primitive,  sacramental  religion  he  substi¬ 
tuted  a  new  type  of  piety  more  in  harmony  with  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  ideals  of  the  age. 

7.  By  asserting  for  himself  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  he  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  Christianity,  one 
inevitably  bound  to  evolve  in  time  complete  religious  in¬ 
dividualism  and  complete  religious  liberty. 

8.  By  shattering  the  ascetic  ideal  of  the  Church  he 
restored  to  this  world  energies  previously  dedicated  to 
the  next,  and  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  forces 
making  for  wealth  and  social  improvement. 


The  Rev.  Richard  Roberts  in  an  article  on  ''Retrospect 
and  Anticipation,  1517-1917,”  in  The  Hibbert  Journal, 
looks  upon  the  present  crisis  as  the  close  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation  period,  from  which  will  emerge  a  new 
Reformation. 

New  wars  or  a  new  religious  synthesis — these  seem  to 
be  the  alternatives  before  us.  We  may  take  some  com¬ 
fort  from  the  fact  that  the  coming  change  has  begun  in 
Russia,  a  land  where  the  religious  impulse  is  still  vital 
and  powerful ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  behind  the 
swift  overturn  of  the  old  order  was  the  energy  of  an  en¬ 
larged  social  vision  informed  and  quickened  by  a  pro¬ 
found  religious  faith — a  faith,  here  as  elsewhere,  owing 
little  to  the  official  Church,  fostered  and  nurtured  in 
humble  and  obscure  by-ways.  It  is  not  without  its  sig- 
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nificance  that  Russia  has  produced  in  Lyof  Tolstoi — with 
all  his  defects  and  limitations — the  greatest  religious 
figure  of  our  age;  and  Dostoievsky,  in  whom  the  essen¬ 
tial  Russian  spirit  becomes  more  clearly  vocal  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  writer  describes  the  Russian  destiny 
as  that  ‘‘of  revealing  to  the  world  her  own  Russian 
Christ,  whom  as  yet  the  people  know  not.’'  “There  lies, 
I  believe,”  (he  goes  on)  “in  the  inmost  essence  of  our  vast 
impending  contribution  to  civilization  whereby  we  shall 
awaken  the  European  peoples ;  there  lies  the  inmost  core 
of  our  exuberant  and  intense  existence  that  is  to  be.” 
Perhaps,  when  the  clouds  have  passed,  we  shall  see  be¬ 
hind  the  New  Russia  a  new  energizing  vision  of  Christ, 
of  “Christ  in  the  other  man,”  a  redeeming,  recreating 
perception  of  that  ultimate  social  unity  which  we  some¬ 
times  call  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  which  is  also  the  King¬ 
dom  of  man. 

Who  knows  that  1917,  which  is  in  one  sense  the  end  of 
the  historical  period  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the 
starting-point,  may  not  be  the  birth-time  of  the  principle 
of  the  new  Reformation  ?  The  age  that  is  passing  has  been 
great  and  memorable  in  the  achievement  of  freedom ;  per¬ 
haps  its  death-agonies  are  the  birth-pangs  of  another 
principle  of  life,  without  which  freedom  can  never  be 
perfect.  The  Rights  of  Man  are  not  to  be  fully  realized 
except  as  they  are  seen  to  be  the  rights  of  the  other  man. 
The  banner  of  the  old  order  bore  the  splendid  word, 
Freedom;  the  banner  of  the  new  shall  bear  the  twin 
legend  Freedom  and  Fellowship.  And  perhaps  the 
Church  may  be  redeemed  by  the  gift  of  a  new  prophetic 
word,  a  new  evangelism  which  will  call  men  to  bind  their 

brethren  to  themselves  in  a  living  comradeship _ where 

there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Grook,  neither  bond  nor  free _ 

with  the  same  passion,  the  same  urgency  as  in  times  past 
it  has  called  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 


The  World  War  brings  to  the  test  all  religious,  social 
and  economic  doctrine.  The  question  of  non-resistance 
is  prominent.  Dr.  Benj.  W.  Bacon  writes  of  “Christ  and 
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the  Pacifist’'  in  the  Yale  Review  (Jan.)  as  follows: 

Taken  in  the  mechanical,  legalistic  sense  to  which  the 
disciples  are  prone,  it  is  possible  to  make  of  the  precept 
of  forbearance  a  rule  or  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Yet 
in  practical  application  this  doctrine  would  promote  the 
precise  opposite  of  that  spirit  of  service  and  devotion 
which  is  the  vital  breath  of  our  religion.  For  it  belongs 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  system  of  domination  and  slavery 
to  cultivate  arrogance  in  the  oppressor  and  servility  in 
the  oppressed.  To  the  slave  there  is  no  higher  law  than 
non-resistance,  till  in  some  happy  turn  of  fate  the  slave 
himself  become  oppressor  and  vent  his  pent-up  spite  in 
brutality  towards  the  weak.  Far  as  the  study  of  man¬ 
kind  looks  back,  this  is  the  notorious  tendency  of  systems 
of  autocracy. 

But  non-resistance  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Its  teaching  is  in  substance:  "‘Avenge 
not  yourselves,  but  overcome  evil  with  good” ;  and  its  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  God  who,  in  the  exercise  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  alike,  though  he  fnistrates  vfith  almighty  power 
the  designs  of  wickedness,  yet  wins  by  his  forbearance 
every  sinful  heart  that  can  so  be  won.  Even  the  noble 
example  of  a  Tolstoi  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sermon  teaches  no  doctrine  of  a  non-resistant  God.  It 
commends  forbearance.  It  upholds  the  example  of  the 
forgiving  God.  But  in  all  things  it  would  have  us  “seek 
first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness.”  For  that  ideal 
it  is  well  to  turn  again  the  smitten  cheek.  And  for  that 
ideal  it  is  also  well  in  the  evil  day  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God  and  to  withstand,  to  fight  and  bleed,  to  re¬ 
sist  as  the  God  of  righteousness  resists,  to  die  as  the 
Christ  has  died. 


What  does  the  Sun  stood  still  mean?  is  asked  and  an¬ 
swered  in  The  PHnceton  Theological  Review  by  Prof. 
Robert  Dick  Wilson.  He  says  in  part : 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  translation  suggested  does 
away  with  the  miraculous  character  of  the  event  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  solar  system  and  the  law  of  gravitation. 
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It  is  true,  also,  that  it  runs  counter  to  Jewish  exegesis 
and  to  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  perhaps  the  Greek, 
which  is  somewhat  ambiguous  and  difficult  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
relief,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  that  I  shall  no 
longer  feel  myself  forced  by  a  strict  exegesis  to  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  actually  occurred  a 
miracle  involving  so  tremendous  a  reversal  of  all  the  laws 
of  gravitation.  It  can  readily  be  understood  how  the 
Jewish  interpreters  of  later  times,  either  through  ignor¬ 
ance,  or  because  of  their  overwhelming  desire  to  magnify 
their  own  im_portance  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
should  have  embraced  the  opportunity  that  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  terms  of  this  purely  scientific  account  afforded  them 
to  enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  interference  in 
their  behalf.  But  for  us  to-day  there  lies  in  this  passage 
the  more  useful  lesson  of  faith  in  God  as  the  answer  of 
prayer.  How  stupendous  was  the  faith  of  Joshua  as 
shown  in  his  prayer !  How*  immediate  and  complete  was 
God’s  answer  to  that  prayer!  He  who  knew  beforehand 
what  Joshua  would  ask,  had  made  all  preparations  to 
grant  his  request.  For  His  are  hearts  and  stars,  and 
darkness  and  light,  and  faith  and  love  and  victory,  ex¬ 
celling  in  their  lasting  glory  all  the  transient  miracles  of 
standing  suns.  Lastly,  mark  that  the  inspired  writer 
says  that  it  was  the  extraordinary^  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  a  man  that  made  that  day  at  Gibeon  to  be  unlike  every 
other  day  before  or  since.  In  following  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  significance,  let  us  rest  content. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  translation  : 

‘‘Be  eclipsed,  0  sun,  in  Gibeon, 

And  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ! 

And  the  sun  was  eclipsed  and  the  moon  turned  back, 
while  the  nation  was  avenged  on  its  enemies.  Is  it  not 
written  upon  the  book  af  Jashar? 
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And  the  sun  stayed  in  the  half  of  the  heavens, 

And  set  hastily  as  when  a  day  is  done. 

And  there  never  was  a  day  like  that  before  or  since,  ir 
respect  to  Jehovah’s  hearing  the  voice  of  man.” 
Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Holy  Trinity,  A  Study  of  the  Self-revelation  of  God, 
by  Louis  George  Mylne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Alve 
Church,  Worcestershire,  same  time  Bishop  of  Bombay. 
Cloth.  6x9.  Pp.  X,  286.  Price  $2.50  net. 

The  handsome  exterior  and  fine  press-work  of  Dr. 
Mylne's  treatise  on  the  Trinity  are  a  fit  setting  for  its 
profound  thought.  His  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  without,  of  course,  professing  to 
dispel  its  mystery.  He  believes  that  the  belief  in  the 
Trinity  is  not  chiefly  of  theological  value,  but  pre-emi¬ 
nently  of  value  to  devotion  and  to  practical  life.  On  the 
devotional  side  our  whole  conception  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  love  which  He  claims  at  our  hands  just  for 
what  He  is  in  Himself  gains  a  new  and  higher  meaning 
from  belief  in  His  subsisting  from  eternity  as  very  Love 
itself,  not  in  a  solitary  Majesty  of  power,  unloving  and 
unloved.’^  The  idea  of  trinity  in  unity  embraces  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  real  love  in  its  essence  and  its  expression.  It 
suggests  the  social  side  of  the  eternal  life  of  God. 

Mediation  and  Atonement  become  real  and  possible 
only  in  a  Trinity,  where  the  Mediator  is  one  with  the 
Godhead,  for  whatever  the  mystery  the  Christian  has  the 
‘‘assurance  that  in  the  Person  of  Christ  there  passed  be¬ 
tween  Two  Beings,  each  wholly  Divine  in  Himself,  yet 
each  inseparable  from  the  other,  the  offering  on  one  side, 
the  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  that  which  effected  once 
for  all  a  new  status  for  man  towards  his  Maker.’' 

The  deity  of  Christ  is  our  assurance  of  salvation.  His 
sacrifice,  we  feel,  must  have  endless  virtue.  We  rest  in 
Him  as  our  Daysman.  His  example  is  our  inspiration. 
He  is  to  us  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  Without 

Christ  we  cannot  know  God. 

The  author  expounds  at  length  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  showing  that  they  unmistakably 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  utterances  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  can 
alone  account  for  the  Christology  of  the  Epistles. 

The  Creeds  of  the  Church  are  next  examined  with  a 
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view  to  show  how  they  are  the  formulation  of  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  doctrine  as  experienced  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  Catholic  as  over  against  the  errors  of  heretics. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  briefly  treated,  but  with¬ 
out  any  uncertainty.  At  the  threshold  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Church  we  And  that  Another  has  taken  Christ’s 
place.  The  Inspiring  Spirit  is  the  mediating  Agent  be¬ 
tween  Christ  in  Heaven  and  His  Church  on  earth.  The 
Holy  Ghost  receives  due  honor  in  the  Creeds.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  author  says  that 
the  Eastern  Church  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Western 
essentially  in  believing  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son. 

The  philosophical  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  are  declared  to  be  most  vital.  The  author  believes 
that  materialism,  pantheism  and  other  false  philosophies 
receive  their  strongest  refutation  in  the  fact  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  in  which  the  Personality  of  God  is  vindicated. 

Occasionally  the  author  falls  into  a  questionable  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  he  says:  ‘‘While  believing  in  es¬ 
sential  Equality  of  Nature  as  belonging  to  all  Three  Per¬ 
sons,  we  are  forced  by  the  thought  of  Derivation  of  Being 
and  by  that  of  Act  or  Function  into  acknowledging  Su¬ 
bordination  of  Persons  as  compatible  with  Unity  of  Na¬ 
ture.”  p.  218.  It  is  evident  enough  that  in  Function,  for 
the  sake  of  human  redemption,  Christ  emptied  Himself. 
He  could  thus  truly  say,  “The  Father  is  greater  than  I” 
in  perfect  consistency  with  “I  and  the  Father  are  one.” 
If  by  “Derivation  of  Being”  the  author  means  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their  Being 
from  the  Father  in  any  timely  or  earthly  sense,  he  has 
vitiated  his  entire  argument.  The  begetting  and  the 
procession  are  eternal,  and  they  express  relation  rather 
than  process.  Love  in  its  everlasting  out-going  is  the 
attribute  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  co-equal  and  co¬ 
eternal. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS.  NEW  YORK. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Theodor  Zahn, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Erlangen  Uni¬ 
versity.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition 
by  a  group  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Melanch- 
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thon  W.  Jacobus,  assisted  by  Charles  Snow  Thayer. 

Three  volumes  in  one.  Second  Edition  revised.  Cloth. 

8mo.  Pp.  XX,  556,  617,  487. 

This  is  a  remarkable  issue  of  a  remarkable  work. 
Within  the  compass  of  8vo.  size,  with  the  thickness  of 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  and  a  weight  of  less  than  two 
pounds,  there  are  nearly  seventeen  hundred  pages  of  good 
readable  print.  The  type  of  the  main  argument  is  large, 
while  that  of  the  notes  folowing  the  several  sections  is 
smaller  but  clear.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  thin  but  opaque  paper.  The  price  is  exceedingly  low, 
considering  the  size  and  the  character  of  the  book.  The 
publishers  deserve  much  praise  for  the  enterprise  which 
has  put  a  most  valuable  work  within  the  reach  of  all  in¬ 
terested. 

Dr.  Zahn,  a  venerable  professor  at  Erlangen,  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  Bible  scholars.  He  is  a  prolific  author 
with  a  wide  range  of  works  in  sacred  literature,  especi¬ 
ally  pertaining  to  the  canon.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  conservative  in  New  Testament  criticism.  His 
profound  learning,  historic  spirit,  analytic  and  synthetic 
skill,  judicial  temper  and  living  faith  have  made  him  a 
safe  guide  through  the  wilderness  of  criticism  which  too 
often  has  been  hostile  to  the  Bible  as  the  Book  of  God. 

We  are,  therefore,  grateful  for  the  present  low-priced 
edition  of  his  Introduction  which  makes  accessible  the 
treasures  of  Dr.  Zahn’s  learning.  Before  accepting  the 
conclusions  which  appear  in  many  cyclopedias,  commen¬ 
taries  and  brief  introductions  to  Bibles,  we  would  advise 
theologians  and  pastors  to  consult  Zahn. 

The  Introduction  deals  with  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  After  some  illuminating  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Zahn  takes 
up  the  study  of  the  Epistle  of  James  as  the  oldest  of  the 
New  Testament  books,  written  in  the  year  A.  D.,  50. 
Then  follows  the  consideration  in  turn  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  Peter  and  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  finally  the  writings  of 
John.  The  general  method  of  treatment  embraces  the 
careful  study  of  language,  circumstances,  personality,  oc¬ 
casion,  purpose,  integrity,  genuineness  and  history  as 
they  may  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  While  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  critical  and  technical,  it  is  by  no 
means  dry  or  obscure.  A  wealth  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  persons,  places  and  the  meaning  of  texts  illumi¬ 
nates  the  discussion. 
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The  general  result  may  be  stated  to  be  the  vindication 
of  the  authenticity  and  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  canon.  Reliable  Christian  schol¬ 
ars  have  long  since  accepted  the  canon,  with  the  exception 
of  Second  Peter,  concerning  which  more  or  less  doubt  has 
existed  since  the  second  century.  Professor  Chase  in 
Easting's  Bible  Distionary,  issued  in  1902,  still  main¬ 
tains  that  this  epistle  is  non-canonical. 

Dr.  Zahn  seems  to  establish  beyond  controversy  the 
right  of  Second  Peter  to  the  place  which  it  occupies.  His 
theory,  supported  by  apparently  impregnable  argument, 
is  that  Second  Peter  antedates  First  Peter  by  two  years, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  by  about  thirteen.  He  holds  that 
the  so-calleed  Second  Epistle  is  really  the  First  and  that 
it  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  and  the  other  to 
Gentile  Christians.  This  reconstruction  of  theories 
seems  to  relieve  the  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  this 
Epistle. 

We  may  be  grateful  that  in  the  formation  of  the  canon 
no  unworthy  book  has  been  included  and  as  far  as  we 
know  no  worthy  book  has  been  excluded.  No  doubt 
many  apostolic  letters  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  may  be  recovered;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  additions  to  the  canon  could  make  the  way 
of  salvation  more  plain  than  it  is  now.  We  may  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  having  been  formed,  transmitted  and 
preserved  under  the  superintendence  of  the  all-wise  and 
loving  God,  who  therein  has  made  a  gracious  revelation 
of  Himself  and  His  purposes  concerning  mankind. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience,  Cyrus  Pringle’s 

Diary,  Introduction  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Cloth.  12mo. 

Pp.  93.  Price  60  cts. 

Cyrus  Pringle,  a  Vermont  Quaker,  was  drafted  dur¬ 
ing  our  Civil  War.  On  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
he  refused  to  render  the  services  required  and  suffered 
punishment  in  several  camps.  After  repeated  appeals  he 
was  finally  released  through  the  special  interposition  of 
Lincoln.  Friend  Pringle  kept  a  diaiy  of  the  events  and 
inner  experiences  involved.  The  recital  is  interesting, 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  position  taken,  which 
was  so  extreme  that  he  refused  to  perform  any  service 
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even  in  the  hospitals.  In  the  present  war  a  favorite  and 
commendable  service  which  the  Friends  are  rendering  is 
in  rebuilding  villages  in  France.  They  have  gone  wher¬ 
ever  they  could — to  Belgium,  to  France,  to  Russia,  to 
Italy,  to  Serbia  and  Greece  and  Syria  and  Mesopotomia — 
to  carry  into  operation  the  forces  of  restoration  and  of 
reconstruction. 

In  the  Introduction  is  presented  the  attitude  of  Lincoln 
on  the  non-resistance  of  the  Friends.  He  seems  to  have 
sympathized  with  them  and  interposed  in  their  behalf. 
During  the  Civil  War  earnest  Friends  would  visit  the 
President  and  pray  with  and  for  him.  He  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  these  interviews  and  acknowledged  the 
benefit  received  in  several  characteristic  letters  repro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Jones. 

J.  A.  SINGM ASTER. 

KEYSTONE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  BLAIRSVILLE,  PA. 

Jesm  on  His  Second  Coming,  A  Handbook  of  Eschatol¬ 
ogy,  the  Lord’s  Return,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment.  By  Rev.  W.  Roy  Goff,  S.T.B.  Pp.  99.  Price: 
Paper,  25  cts. ;  Cloth,  50  cts. 

The  laudable  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  present  ‘'a 
consistent  Biblical  view”  of  the  Lord’s  Return,  the  Resur¬ 
rection  and  the  Judgment.  His  conclusions  are  that  the 
Lord’s  Return  took  place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.,  70,  and  that  there  will  be  no  second  advent  as  usu¬ 
ally  held.  The  Resurrection  of  the  dead  takes  place  at 
death,  when  the  earthly  house  is  put  off  and  the  heavenly 
house  put  on.  The  Judgment  is  a  continuous  process, 
going  on  now,  and  there  will  be  no  general  judgment  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  for  men  are  all  judged  as  they  die 
and  there  will  be  no  end  of  the  world.  These  are  in  brief 
the  ideas  set  forth. 

Convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  the  author  de¬ 
clares  that  “truth  demands  that  changes  be  made  in  the 
phraseology  of  some  Church  rituals,  articles  of  faith,  col¬ 
lects,  creeds  and  hymns,  where  reference  is  made  to  es¬ 
chatological  subjects.  They  were  written  by  men  who 
had  wrong  conceptions  of  these  subjects.”  The  author’s 
conclusions,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tenta¬ 
tive,  but  absolutely  final,  and  are  to  be  carried  into  the 
worship  and  practice  of  the  Church.  Accordingly  “The 
wording  of  the  service  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”  should  no 
longer  retain  the  words  ‘‘till  he  come,  for  this  evidently 
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was  a  purely  local  item,  meant  only  for  the  Apostolic  Cor¬ 
inthian  Church  from  the  time  writen  until  about  A.  D. 
70,  when  that  Church  would  be  raptured  along  with  other 
saints.’'  The  Apostles’  Creed  should  also  be  amended  by 
changing  ‘‘resurrection  of  the  body”  into  “resurrection 
of  the  dead.”  From  the  burial  service  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  the  expression,  “looking  for  the  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  last  day”  because  there  will  be  no  resurrection 
and  no  last  day.  Hymns  and  songs  and  Sunday  School 
lesson  helps  must  all  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
ideas  set  forth  by  the  author. 

If  these  ideas  were  entirely  new  they  might  be  passed 
by,  at  least  until  there  were  evidences  that  the  age-long 
faith  of  the  Church  was  being  disturbed  by  an  innovation. 
The  author,  however,  modestly  disclaims  any  originality, 
giving  credit  for  these  doctrines  to  an  esteemed  and  able 
teacher,  the  late  Dr.  M.  S.  Terry,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  Similar  views  were  propounded  by  the  late 
Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  who  very  frankly  discredits  Paul,  and 
sets  forth  doctrines  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  ra¬ 
tional  than  those  taught  in  the  Bible.  Indeed,  I  suspect 
that  the  seeds  of  Mr.  Goff’s  theories  are  nearly  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself,  for  Paul  admonishes  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
2:18  )to  “shun  profane  babblings;  for  they  will  proceed 
further  in  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
gangrene ;  of  whom  is  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus ;  men  who 
concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.” 
This  quotation  is  made  for  its  historic  testimony  and  not 
to  cast  any  reflections  on  the  author  of  the  book  under  re¬ 
view.  Peter  (ii  Peter  3)  speaks  of  mockers  who  should 
arise  “in  the  last  days”  and  tauntingly  say.  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?  The  content  evidently  indicates 
Peter’s  belief  in  the  final  second  comming  of  Christ,  and 
a  final  judgment. 

The  arguments  relied  on  by  Mr.  Goff  are  based  partly 
on  alleged  dates  and  partly  on  the  exegesis  of  certain 
texts.  It  is  stated  in  the  Preface  that  the  Gospel,  Epis¬ 
tles  and  Revelation  of  John  must  have  been  written  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  But  of 
this  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence.  Dr.  Zahn,  of  Er¬ 
langen,  the  ablest  living  conservative  critic,  fixes  the  date 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  at  80-90,  and  of  Revelation 
at  about  95.  With  these  dates  there  is  common  agree¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Terry  himself  says  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  written  sometime  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (Bib¬ 
lical  Dogmatics,  p.  451). 
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It  is  imjwssible  within  the  limits  of  this  review  to  take 
up  in  d^ail  the  exegetical  argument.  A  single  instance 
must  suince.  At  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  the  angels 
declared,  This  Jesus  who  was  received  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  go¬ 
ing  into  heaven.”  Acts  1:11.  This  passage  is  chosen 
because  the  author  believes  that  the  English  translation 
has  been  the  greatest  cause  of  the  modern  and  erroneous 
teaching  of  a  visible  coming  of  Christ.  The  author’s  ob- 
jection  to  the  translation  refers  to  the  words  ^'in  like 
manner  as^^  (Greek,  on  tropon),  which  he  holds  should 
have  been  translated  ‘^as’^  or  ‘‘even  as,’’  for  this  is  the 
way  in  which  these  words  are  translated  in  four  other 
passages:  Matt.  23:37;  Lk.  13:34;  2  Tim.  3:8;  and  Acts 

•  reply  to  this  it  should  be  said  that  the  transla¬ 

tors  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  version  deliberately 
translated  the  words  “in  like  manner  as,”  because  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  translate  the  Greek  word  tropos  It 
means  manner  and  in  all  the  passages  cited  it  might  have 
been  rendered  manner.  The  word  tropos  is  used  only 
thirteen  times  in  the  New  Testament  and  has  the  conno¬ 
tation  ot  ivaij  or  manner.  The  usual  words  for  “as”  are 

T  I  *  *  j  1  are  used  over  four  hundred  times. 

Luke  in  using  the  word  tropos  evidently  intended  to  con- 
vey  the  idea  of  manner. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  may  be  constructed 
at  least  m  part  from  the  text  under  consideration.  The 
/act  of  C^hrists  return  is  clearly  affirmed;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  IS  indicated  to  be  visible,  and  glorious, 

subject  of  eschatology  is  confessedly  diffi- 
cult.  With  our  limited  knowledge  concerning  the  future 

speak  with  reserve  concerning  events 
w  ich  have  not  been  revealed  in  detail.  The  general  out- 
ine  of  a  conpstent  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  emerge 
tram  the  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Church  through  these  nineteen  centuries  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  the  appearing  of  its  Lord.  This  passionate  long¬ 
ing  has  at  times  been  out  of  symmetry  with  well-balanced 
expectation,  and  has  betrayed  some  of  its  advocates  into 
fanaticism.  The  highly  colored  prophecies  have  often  no 
doubt  been  misunderstood;  but,  as  Haering  says, 
through  all  the  pictures  and  colors  which  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  employs  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  main 
point ;  the  second  coming  is  an  actual  unmistakable,  un- 
revelation  for  believers  and  unbelievers  ” 
9^/  ^ait^ii,  901) .  Haering  further  says  (p. 

909),  The  hope  of  the  return  of  the  Lord  forms  part^of 
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the  lively  hope  of  the  Christian ;  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  a 
sign  of  faith  that  is  becoming  faint.'' 

After  a  thorough  and  critical  inquiry  into  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  surrounding  the  Second  Advent,  the  late  Dr.  George 
B.  Stevens,  refused  to  accept  the  easy  explanation  that 
the  parousia  is  a  process  or  dispensation.  He  says, 
‘‘Christ's  whole  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  im¬ 
plies  the  idea  of  its  consummation,  of  which  He  might 
naturally  speak  as  a  special,  final  self-manifestation,  or 
parousia.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  we  could  reason¬ 
ably  explain  the  prominent  place  which  the  expectation 
of  the  second  advent  had  in  the  mind  of  the  early  Church 
if  Jesus  had  been  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  That  it 
should  have  been  over-emphasized,  that  it  should  have 
been  regarded  as  near  at  hand  and  surrounded  by  exter¬ 
nal  signs  and  wonders,  can  be  historically  explained ;  but 
that  it  was  created  ex  nihilo  is  an  assumption  which 
would  require  for  its  justification  something  more  than 
an  argument  derived  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  clear 
and  consistent  explanation  of  the  perplexities  connected 
with  the  passages  in  question."  {Theology  of  the  New 
Testament,”  p.  160f.) 

We  have  confined  our  criticisms  principally  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Advent,  because  its  doctrinal  determination  involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment. 

To  our  mind  the  author  of  the  book  under  review  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  process  and  ci'isis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  the 
judgment  are  both  progressive  and  final.  The  mingling 
of  the  nearer  and  farther  views  of  temporary  and  final 
comings  need  cause  no  confusion  or  doubt.  That  is  the 
manner  of  prophecy,  as  the  Messianic  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  testify. 

The  allusions  to  a  “last  day"  and  the  “parousia"  are  too 
numerous  and  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  the  subor¬ 
dinate  place  given  them  by  the  author.  On  so  vital  a 
matter  the  scholarship  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  Moreover,  the 
whole  idea  of-  Christ's  mediatorial  work  and  kingdom 
seem  to  demand  some  finality,  some  settlement  and  con- 
sumation. 

Let  us  continue  to  confess  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  rose  again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
from  whence  He  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Master  Quest.  By  Will  Scranton  Woodhull.  Cloth 

Pp.  186.  Price  75  cents  net. 

The  restless  spirit  of  man  finds  rest  only  in  God.  In 
this  readable,  beautiful  little  book  the  author  talks  about 
the  terribleness  of  sin  and  its  sovereign  remedy  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Bible.  Our  Lord  from  heaven,  the  Man 
from  Nazareth  comes  to  us,  takes  our  place  and  shows  us 
the  way.  The  author  accepts  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  and  expresses  them  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  language  of  literature  and  experience  rather  than  of 
theology.  His  style  is  glowing  and  his  thought  is  en¬ 
riched  by  appropriate  quotations.  The  Master  Quest  is 
a  good  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  faith 
needs  quickening. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Call  to  Arms.  A  Manual  for  Men  Preparing  for  the 
National  Army  Camps,  prepared  by  Arthur  H.  Brown 

and  Frank  Wade  Smith.  Paper.  Size  3  3-4  x  5  inches. 

Pp.  126.  Price  10  cents  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  information  and  directions 
for  men  going  into  the  army.  It  contains  President  Wil¬ 
son's  Address  to  the  Soldiers  and  chapters  on  the  Draft, 
Preparing  for  Camp,  Camp,  Why  We  Fight  and  How  We 
Fight.  An  appendix  contains  the  Soldier's  Oath,  the 
Conscription  Act,  a  list  of  America's  Wars,  Books  worth 
Reading,  &c. 

This  wholesome  booklet  ought  to  have  a  large  circula¬ 
tion. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Confessions  of  a  Browning  Lover.  By  John  Walker 

Powell.  8 VO.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  author  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  for  one  more 
witness  “to  attest  the  unfailing  stimulus,  the  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  satisfaction  which  he  finds  in  Browning  above  all 
other  English  poets."  He  treats  of  Browning  as  an 
artist  and  as  a  philosopher.  His  account  of  Browning's 
relation  to  the  problem  of  evil  and  of  his  optimistic  out¬ 
look  upon  life  is  especially  interesting.  He  finds  that 
“with  such  a  faith  a  man  can  afford  to  keep  under  his 
body  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  higher  ends  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  can  be  content  with  a  small 
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measure  of  what  men  call  success  and  achievement,  lay¬ 
ing  up  for  himself  treasures  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt.  He  can  be  sick  and  poor  and  friendless 
and  yet  possess  a  wealth  greater  than  the  treasures  of 
India,  because  he  lives  in  the  eternal  universe  as  a  son  in 
his  Father's  house.  He  can  love  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  soul,  and  see  his  loved  ones  laid  in  the  ground,  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  for  him  as  well  the  worms 
will  be  slipping  in  and  out  between  his  fingers,  and  his 
heart  will  not  break,  because  he  looks  for  a  city  that  hath 
foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God.” 

Doctor  PowelFs  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
great  library  of  Browning  books. 

E.  S.  L. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Consciousness  of  Jesus.  By  Horace  M.  Du  Bose. 

Cloth.  12mo.  Pp.  144.  Price  net,  75  cents. 

The  keynote  of  this  little  volume  is  sounded  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  (p.  32),  “It  is  too  much  the  habit  with  even  ortho¬ 
dox  critics  and  scholars  to  lay  stress  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  narrative,  and  the  absence  from  it  of  meta¬ 
physical  statements  and  implication.” 

The  effort  of  Dr.  Du  Bose  is  to  emphasize  the  profound 
truth  of  the  divine-human  cosmic  consciousness  of  our 
Lord  and  His  “immanence”  in  the  Word.  What  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  as  comparatively  new  has  always  been  the 
teaching  of  Lutheran  theology.  Christ  in  His  two  na¬ 
tures,  inseparably  united  in  one  Person,  is  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  Christ  in  the  world  and  in  the  Word,  apprehended, 
however,  only  by  the  believer. 

The  volume  is  highly  suggestive  but  too  metaphysical 
to  interest  the  average  reader. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  Not  a  Mystery.  By  David  Kep- 

ple.  Cloth.  12mo.  Pp.  76.  Price  50  cents  net. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  is  generally  regarded  as  very 

mysterious  and  quite  inexplicable,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  written  in  figurative  language  and  deals  with  mat¬ 
ters  out  of  the  usual  experience.  Mr.  Keppel  declares 
that  the  book  is  not  a  mystery  when  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  history.  He  claims  that  “like  all  other  prophetic 
books,  the  Apocalypse  is  mainly  cencemed  with  events 
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occurring’  in  its  own  age.’^  “Passing  over  the  events  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  Letters  to  the  Churches  as  being  in  no 
wise  mysterious,  we  regard  the  body  of  the  book,  from 
the  close  of  the  third  chapter  to  that  of  the  eighteenth,  as 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  things  which  took  place  in 
Palestine  in  the  life  time  of  Saint  John.”  “Babylon”  is 
not  Rome  as  usually  interpreted,  but  Jerusalem.  The 
thousand  years  during  which  Satan  was  bound  represents 
the  period  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  there 
was  a  cessation  of  persecutions  on  a  great  scale.  The 
last  things  are  yet  to  come  and  the  predictions  in  Revela¬ 
tion  concerning  them  correspond  with  our  Lord’s  own 
prophecies. 

The  author  seems  to  substantiate  his  claims  by  his¬ 
torical  citations.  His  treatment  is  entirely  rational  and 
well  worth  attention.  His  theories  are  not  new  but  de¬ 
serve  the  credit  of  clear  and  concise  statement.  We 
recommend  that  pastors  purchase  Mr.  Keppel’s  work 
It  will  probably  clarify  their  views  on  a  book  that  has 
perplexed  many  of  them. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Letters  on  the  Atonement.  By  Raymond  H.  Huse.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes.  Cloth.  Pp. 

79.  Price  50  cents  net. 

These  Letters  ’  are  supposedly  addressed  to  a  young 
la^er  who  has  some  doubts  concerning  the  Atonement. 
The  manner  of  these  communications  is  too  flippant  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  too  superflcial  to  carry  con¬ 
viction.  To  justify  this  statement  we  quote  part  of  the 
summary.” 

1.  “God  is  our  Holy  Father.  This  is  the  climax  of 

through  Christ.  If  there  is  a  sense  in 
which,  as  the  theologians  have  taught  us,  the  atonement 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  Him,  it  is  the  Holy  Fatherhood 
which  must  be  satisfled.” 

2,  ''As  a  Father,  all  the  propitiation  he  will  need  to 
lorgive  his  children  is  the  assurance  of  their  moral  trans- 
lomation.  If  he  can  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  heart-deep 
truth  of  the  statement,  ‘I  won’t  do  it  again,’  he  won’t  fuss 
over  the  scales,  but  will  eagerly  open  the  front  gate  of  his 
r  ather-heart !” 

The  propitiation  was  made  once  for  all  long  ago  “The 
assurance  of  their  moral  transformation”  is  no  ground 

lor  for^veness,  God  needs  no  assurance.  He  knows 
everything. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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NORTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  By  J.  P.  Koehler,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the 

Wisconsin  Synod,  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  Pp.  770.  Price 

$3.50. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  have  read  with  growing  re¬ 
spect  for  the  ability  of  the  author  as  a  church  historian. 
It  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  theological  seminary. 
What  is  new  and  particularly  attractive,  is  this:  (1)  It 
presents  Church  History  as  a  part  of  the  world's  history, 
particularly  of  the  history  of  civilization  (Kulturgeschi- 
chte) ,  which  is  very  commendable.  Our  theological  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  rule  are  deficient  in  general  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  pointing  out  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect 
with  regard  to  the  two  fields  the  author  always  carefully 
limits  himself  to  what  is  most  essential.  What  we  have 
admired  everywhere  are  his  excellent  judgments  in  brief 
statements.  (2)  It  is  a  history  that  is  up-to-date.  Here 
we  read  of  the  administration  of  Socialism,  which  Mil¬ 
waukee  had  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  bread  riots  in  Petro- 
grad,  and  of  the  lessons  suggested  by  the  great  war;  of 
the  fellowship  movement  in  Germany,  of  many  recent 
union  movements,  of  the  modem  evangelization  endeav¬ 
ors  (including  ‘"Billy"  Sunday),  of  the  laymen's  move¬ 
ment,  of  the  most  recent  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America. 

What  enables  the  author  to  hold  himself  within  725 
pages  in  a  general  Church  History  of  this  kind  (the  most 
valuable  Index  covers  43  pages)  is  that  throughout  the 
book,  even  where  he  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  particular,  he  limits  himself  to  brief  historical  state¬ 
ments  and  characterizations.  The  question  suggests 
itself  whether  a  book  that  does  not  tell  a  little  more  in  de¬ 
tail  of  the  developments  in  Church  History  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  theological  seminary.  For  an 
English  seminary  this  would  be  the  defect  of  the  book. 
Why  is  it  that  the  brief  compend  of  Church  History  by 
Kurtz,  which  in  German  has  had  near  to  twenty  editions, 
has  never  been  translated  into  English  ?  Simply  because 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  reciting  method  as  it  has  yet  been 
mostly  practiced  in  our  English  theological  seminaries. 
In  the  English  class  room  the  teacher  wants  the  student 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  recitation  by  going  over  larger 
material.  On  the  basis  of  such  material  questions  are 
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asked,  and  the  teacher,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wider 
reading,  and  a  more  matured  judgment,  sums  up,  empha¬ 
sizes  and  impresses  the  essentials.  But  Prof.  Koehler 
wrote  for  the  German  class-room  where  the  teacher  by 
lectures,  with  interposed  questions,  adds  to  the  brief  and 
condensed  material  of  the  text-book.  His  book  calls  for 
a  teacher  who  comes  prepared  to  tell  much  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  text. 

The  fine  judgments  which  the  reader  finds  almost  on 
every  page  of  this  book  and  which  will  prove  to  be  highly 
helpful  to  student  and  teacher  alike  indicate  the  author’s 
ability  as  a  church  historian.  He  teaches  his  readers  how 
to  interpret  Church  History.  It  is  this  feature  that 
makes  the  book  especially  interesting  and  makes  it  a  valu¬ 
able  guide  in  all  camparatively  modem  history. 

That  a  book  in  its  first  edition,  covering  such  a  large 
field,  can  be  improved  goes  without  saying  for  the  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  writ¬ 
ing,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  text-book  on  Church 
History.  Kurtz  spent  the  most  part  of  his  life  in  cor¬ 
recting  and  improving  his  text-book.  May  we  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  point  to  a  few  matters  that,  among  others,  may 
be  corrected  in  a  following  edition?  It  can  hardly  be 
maintained  anymore,  after  the  investigations  of  Prof,  von 
Schubert  in  his  book  '‘Bekenntnisbildung  und  Religions- 
politik,”  pp.  280ff.,  that  the  Schwabach  Articles  were 
written  after  the  Marburg  Articles  (p.  376) .  According 
to  Coelestine  (in  Seckendorf,  Commentarius  Historicus, 
etc.,  II,  170)  it  was  not  Dr.  Brueck,  but  Dr.  Beyer  who 
read  the  German  copy  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  at 
Augsburg  (p.  379) .  It  is  correct  that  Luther  at  first  op¬ 
posed  the  Smalcald  Federation  (p.  391),  but  later  he  de¬ 
fended  the  attitude  of  his  elector  toward  the  emperor,  and 
he  declared  the  question  a  matter  for  the  jurists  to  decide. 
(Luther’s  Works,  Erl.  Ed.  25,  Iff.;  113ff.  Enders  Brief- 
wechsel  8,  344).  We  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Confession  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  America 
is  that  of  the  Prussian  Union  (p.  665).  The  Church  of 
the  Prussian  Union  is  confederative  in  character  (since 
1843)  while  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  our  countiy  repre¬ 
sents  an  absorptive  union.  This  difference  is  also 
brought  out  in  the  confessional  obligation  of  the  two 
sides.  That  there  is  a  similarity  of  features  between  the 
two  can,  of  course,  not  be  denied.  These  are  just  a  few 
things  that  our  eye  caught  in  reading. 

^  But  while  the  correcting  hand  of  the  author,  in  follow¬ 
ing  editions,  many  find  things  to  improve  we  have  here  a 
Church  History  of  exceptional  value,  and  since  the  writer 
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of  this  review  is  interested  in  the  creation  of  text-books 
for  our  English  Lutheran  seminaries  he  would  suggest 
that  Prof.  Koehler  give  us  a  text-book  for  Church  History 
in  English.  The  need  of  such  a  work  is  felt.  With  all 
appreciation  of  contributions  from  non-Lutheran  quar¬ 
ters  we  do  feel  that  in  a  branch  of  theology  like  Church 
History  our  students  should  be  led  to  look  at  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  from  a  Lutheran  standpoint.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  a  mere  translation  of  Prof.  Koehler^s  book  we 
would  have  our  doubts.  The  book  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  English  class-room  as  we  have  indicated 
above.  It  should  be  a  work  of  two  volumes  and  be  made 
a  guide  for  a  course  in  Church  History  of  two  years.  For 
such  work  the  English  Lutheran  Church  of  our  country 
would  be  grateful. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Christliche  Dogmatik.  By  Franz  Pieper,  D.D.  Vol.  II, 

Pp.  672.  Price  $4.00. 

Here  Dr.  Pieper,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Walther  in  the 
chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Concordia  Seminary 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  offers  us  one  volume  of  a  work  on  Dog¬ 
matics,  that  is  to  be  complete  in  three  volumes.  It  is  a 
work  that  has  been  anxiously  awaited  by  many  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  second  volume  appears  first  for 
certain  reasons,  the  third  is  to  follow  immediately,  and 
Vol.  I  will  appear  last. 

Dr.  Walther’s  theology  rested  upon  two  pillars,  the  sola 
scriptura  and  the  sola  gratia,  and  Dr.  Pieper,  in  con¬ 
structing  the  work  of  his  teacher,  never  leaves  out  of  view 
these  fundamentals.  It  is,  however,  the  second  of  these 
that  receives  special  attention  in  the  volume  before  us. 
It  treats  of  saving  grace,  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  of 
faith,  of  the  origin  of  faith  and  of  justification  by  faith. 
But  it  is  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  author  makes 
use  of  Scripture,  which  shows  his  strict  adherence  also  to 
the  first  principle.  In  his  Foreword  Dr.  Pieper  insists 
that  only  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  prindpium  cogno- 
scendi  can  the  dogmatician  be  really  modern  and  up-to- 
date  since  the  Bible  alone  is  fundamental  for  all  time; 
and  that  by  ignoring  this  source  and  by  turning  to  the 
Christian  consciousness  or  to  Christian  experience  he 
places  himself  in  a  position  where  he  knows  nothing  (1 
Tim.  6 :3-4). 
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A  large  part  of  this  volume,  pp.  56  to  461,  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  Christology  for  two  reasons,  as  Dr. 
Pieper  states:  (1)  Because  modern  liberalism  and  even 
modern  positive  theologians  have  abandoned  the  enhypos- 
tasy  of  Christ's  human  nature;  and  (2)  because  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  America  lives  among  the  Reformed 
Churches  whose  dogmaticians  (Charles  Hodge  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Shedd,  as  instances)  have  treated  Lutheran  Chris¬ 
tology,  as  expressed  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  with  se¬ 
vere  criticism.  Dr.  Pieper  now  follows  such  criticisms 
in  all  their  ways  and  tries  to  show  that  they  are  unscrip- 
tural  and  even  inconsistent  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  discussion  in  this  large  section 
reveals  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  time  in  connection  with  the  writings  of  the 
theologians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  as 
also  a  wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  schools  that 
have  followed  Schliermacher,  up  to  the  modern  positive 
school  represented  by  Ihmels  and  others. 

Then  follows,  pp.  473  to  760,  the  eminently  practical 
and  timely  treatment  of  the  application  of  the  grace  of 
Christ :  Saving  faith,  what  it  is,  how  it  is  enkindled  in  the 
individual  at  the  moment  of  conversion;  the  efficient 
cause  of  conversion,  the  means  through  which  it  is 
wrought,  its  psychology;  the  meaning  of  continued  con¬ 
version  and  the  conversion  of  those  that  have  fallen  from 
grace.  A  special  and  very  interesting  chapter  deals  with 
the  synonyma  of  conversion.  A  large  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  answering  the  objections  of  Pelagianism, 
Semipelagianism  and  Synergism.  Not  all  Lutherans  will 
agree  that  what  Dr.  Pieper  calls  Synergism  is  in  reality 
such.  As  should  be  expected  in  a  work  of  Dogmatics, 
there  is  in  this  volume  no  spirit  of  wild  polemics ;  all  is 
quiet  and  dignified  development.  The  star  by  which  the 
author  is  guided  is  the  sola  gratia,  and  his  aim  is  to  eli¬ 
minate  every  vestige  of  Synergism  from  the  order  of  sal¬ 
vation,  and  his  practical  interest  is  to  teach  his  readers 
to  preach  a  gospel  of  grace  that  is  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  man's  conduct.  Man  is  not  converted  because  he 
gives  up  his  willful  resistence.  Even  such  admission.  Dr. 
Pieper  says,  would  carry  merit  into  conversion,  would 
make  salvation  dependent  upon  human  conduct,  and  so 
destroy  the  sola  gratia.  In  order  to  exclude  all  and  every 
Synergism  conversion  is  to  be  taken  as  occurring  in  a 
moment,  the  moment  when  the  Holy  Spirit  enkindles 
faith  in  the  spiritually  dead  man ;  no  preparatory  stages 
involving  an  already  existing  spiritual  life  are  to  be  ad- 
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rnitted.  Whatever  spiritual  movements  there  are  in  man 
before  this  moment  of  conversion  are  no  evidences  of  a 
spiritual  life  residing  in  him,  but  merely  influences  from 
the  outside,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  to  bear  upon 
him.  Conversion  as  a  gradual  process  would  open  the 
avenues  for  Synergism  and  legalism.  Dr.  Pieper  differs 
from  many  in  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  real  conversion : 
the  presence  of  just  a  spark  of  faith  shows  that  conver¬ 
sion  has  taken  place.  With  this  teaching  there  goes 
through  the  booK  a  strong  emphasis  not  only  upon  objec¬ 
tive  atonement,  but  also  upon  the  objective  conception  of 
justification. 

Dr.  Pieper  guards  himself  carefully  against  real  Cal¬ 
vinism.  While  he  teaches,  as  we  have  seen,  that  conver¬ 
sion  is  not  effected  because  man  gives  up  his  willful  re¬ 
sistance,  but  merely  because  of  the  influence  of  grace  upon 
him,  yet  he  insists  that  men  are  lost  merely  because  of 
their  rejection  of  God’s  grace,  and  not  because  of  an 
eternal  decree.  The  contradiction  which  here  appears 
indicates  where  the  mystery  in  election  is  to  be  sought, 
Dr.  Pieper  says.  On  this  point  there  should  be  compared 
with  this  position  a  most  searching  article  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Stellhorn  in  the  February  issue  of  “Zeitblaetter  and 
Magazine.”  (Luth.  Book  Concern,  Columbus,  0.)  Yet-' 
Dr.  Pieper’s  position  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
Calvinism.  The  universality  of  grace  is  taught  v/ith 
much  stress.  He  rejects  a  doctrine  of  special  election 
that  is  not  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  in 
Christ  and  through  the  means  of  grace  (cf.  p.  498) .  God 
did  not  first  decree  in  an  absolute  way  who  shall  be 
saved  and  then,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  decree,  send 
Christ  and  the  Gospel.  Here  it  is  characteristic  that  Dr. 
Pieper  treats  the  doctrine  of  election  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  work,  immediately  before  eschatology.  This  is 
certainly  different  from  the  method  of  Hodge  who  deals 
with  election  in  the  first  of  his  three  volumes,  before  cre¬ 
ation.  This  a  posteriori  arrangement  of  Dr.  Pieper,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  emphasis  upon  universal  grace,  shows 
that  he  means  to  treat  election  as  a  doctrine  of  comfort 
for  those  in  doubt  as  to  the  surety  of  their  salvation. 

While  reading  this  volume  of  Dr.  Pieper  the  question 
came  to  us  again  and  again  whether  the  insistence  upon  so 
many  sharp  distinctions  which  are  all  meant  as  a  condi¬ 
tio  sine  qua  non  of  church  fellowship  does  not  throw  into 
the  Lutheran  Church  an  intellectualism  from  which  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  reaction  such  as  followed  upon  the  work 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  theologians.  According  to 
voices  from  the  Synodical  Conference  such  reaction  is 
noticeable  already  in  a  decided  weariness  of  discussing 
certain  doctrinal  problems  that  used  to  hold  the  rapt  at¬ 
tention  of  many  in  the  intersynodical  conferences  and  in 
the  discussions  in  ‘'Lehre  und  Wehre."'  Whether  it  is  to 
be  held  that  there  are  no  movements  of  spiritual  life  in 
man  before  the  moment  of  conversion,  or  whether  such 
are  indeed  traceable  ought  not  to  make  such  a  difference 
that  the  one  calls  the  other  a  Pelagian  and  the  other  his 
opponent  a  Cahdnist.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  pass¬ 
ages  of  Scripture  that  are  quoted  we  ask  whether  this 
psychological  problem  is  intended  to  be  entirely  cleared 
up  by  the  Word  of  God.  The  Norwegian  Lutherans  have 
united  on  a  basis  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  both  types 
in  the  teaching  of  election,  with  proper  qualifications; 
and  the  German  Lutherans,  in  their  practical  pastors  and 
laymen,  are  longing  for  a  union  on  a  similar  basis.  We 
refer  to  the  conciliatory  tone  of  the  polemics,  to  the  re¬ 
cent  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hein  of  the  Joint  Synod  to  unite 
with  the  Synodical  Conference  over  the  heads  of  the  the¬ 
ologians,  and  to  the  intersynodical  conferences  that  are 
held  here  and  there. 

In  closing  our  review  we  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
verj"  clear  and  simple  style  of  Dr.  Pieper’s  volume,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  every  one  with  a  fair  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  German  to  get  the  thought.  It  is  a  work 
that  will  be  much  studied.  There  are  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  Keyser’s  book  on  “Election  and  Conversion,” 
and  Dr.  Pieper  makes  the  remark  (p.  598)  that  this  book, 
with  which  he  does  not  agree,  does  not  deserve  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  as  to  ability  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

Outline  Studies  in  Christian  DoctHne.  By  George  P. 

Pardington,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  364. 

The  late  Dr.  Pardington  was  a  teacher  of  Bible  stu¬ 
dents,  ministers  and  missionaries.  His  system  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  grew  out  of  his  teaching.  In  the  Intro¬ 
duction  Dr.  A.  B.  Simpson  says  of  this  volume  that  “the 
spiritual  quality  will  be  found  predominant,  and  perhaps 
every  other  feature  it  will  be  recognized  not  so  much  as  a 
system  of  theology  as  a  system  of  Christology.” 
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The  positions  taken  are  conservative  throughout  from, 
the  Baptist  point  of  view.  Very  little  is  said  of  baptism, 
however.  In  general  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  theology  of  Augustus  H.  Strong,  of  the 
Rochester  Seminary. 

Dr.  Pardington  was  a  pre-millenarian,  and  taught  that 
‘‘Jerusalem  shall  become  a  world  center  and  David’s 
Greater  Son  shall  rule  not  only  over  His  own  patrimony, 
but  shall  be  Suzerain  over  the  whole  earth.” 

The  treatment  of  the  several  topics  is  very  brief  and 
dogmatic.  As  an  Outline  it  serves  its  purpose  well. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


WARTBURG  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO,.  ILL. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  Sketched  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  and  the  Necessary  Directions  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Discussions  Appended,.  By  Prof  Dr.  M.  Reu, 
translated  by  Emil  H.  Rausch.  Flexible  Cloth.  5  x  61/2. 
Pp.  210.  Thin  paper.  Price  35  cents. 

This  little  volume  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
compiled.  Every  section  concludes  with  questions  cover¬ 
ing  the  matter.  Dr.  Reu’s  well-known  ability  guaran¬ 
tees  the  accuracy  of  the  text. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN.  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

My  Church,  An  Illustrated  Lutheran  Manual,  Pertaining 
principally  to  the  History,  Work,  and  Spirit  of  the  Au- 
gustana  Synod.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Rev.  Ira  0.  Noth- 
stein.  Silk  Cloth.  Pp.  128.  Price  60  cents  net.  Art 
Cover  25  cents. 

This  beautiful  book  with  its  good  paper  and  numerous 
illustrations  has  among  the  purposes  of  its  publication 
the  fostering  of  the  history  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  among  its  young  people.  It  is  made  up  of  sketches 
of  the  early  struggles  and  present  status  of  the  great  Au- 
gustana  Synod,  with  its  splendid  institutions  and  mis¬ 
sions  at  home  and  abroad. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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The  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  By  Margarete  Lenk.  In 
the  Service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  By  Margaret 
Lenk.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  W. 
Kjellstrand.  8vo.  Pp.  126  and  136.  Boards.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  single  copies  30  cents ;  in  dozen  lots,  25 
cents  net ;  fifty  copies,  221/4  cents  net. 

These  little  stories  serve  to  present  in  a  form  suited  to 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  three  in¬ 
teresting  periods.  The  scene  of  “Swanwit,’^  the  first  of 
the  two  sories  in  "Tn  the  Service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace’' 
is  laid  in  Thuringia  at  the  time  when  the  first  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  gospel  light  were  beginning  to  shine  in  the  dark 
forest.  In  “Wolfgang  and  Ermentraut”  the  background 
is  the  Peasants’  War  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “The 
Cross  and  Crescent”  is  a  story  of  the  children’s  crusade. 
Both  books  are  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  literature 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  libraries. 

Stories  for  Children.  By  Zach.  Topelius.  8vo.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Pp.  132.  Boards.  Price  25  cents. 

The  Scandinavians  are  rich  in  fairy  lore.  These  tales 
are  of  the  variety  that  children  wish  to  hear  again  and 
again. 

E  S  L 

THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
The  Schoolmaster  and  His  Son,  A  Narrative  of  the  Thirty 

Years  War.  By  K.  H.  Gaspari.  Translated  from  the 
third  edition  of  the  original  German.  8vo.  Pp.  216. 
Boards.  Price. 

This  pathetic  and  tragic  story  is  founded  upon  facts 
revealed  by  authentic  letters  and  documents.  Its  hero  is 
a  prodigal  son  who  returns  to  his  father’s  house  to  die 
after  having  redeemed  some  of  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
by  bravery  as  a  soldier.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Jes¬ 
sie  Gillespie. 

E.  s.  L. 

^  The  Three  Kings.  By  Gustav  Nieritz.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Rebecca  H.  Schively.  8vo.  Pp. 
223.  Boards.  Price. 

This  story,  entertainingly  told,  represents  the  king 
Balthasar  as  a  German  who  under  the  direction  of  a  pious 
Jew  journeyed  to  the  East  so  that  his  daughter  might  be 
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healed  by  bathing  in  the  holy  waters  of  Jordan  or  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  and  who  finds  the  Christ  Child.  It  is 
meant  for  a  somewhat  younger  generation  than  “The 
Schoolmaster  and  His  Son.’^  Both  stories  were  printed 
by  the  Lutheran  Publication  Society  some  years  ago  and 
are  now  reprinted  in  a  new  and  attractive  form. 

E.  s.  L. 

LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Luther's  Picture  in  Sepia  print  by  Kroening,  with  Ger¬ 
man  or  English  inscription  of  a  verse  of  Luther's 
Hymn.  Price  postpaid  35  cents.  Size  6x9. 

This  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  The  portrait  and  the 
finish  are  excellent. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

ERNST  MUSSGANG.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Tyndale's  Neiu  Testament.  The  truth  about  the  so- 
called  Luther’s  Testament  in  English.  By  L.  Frank¬ 
lin  Gruber.  Paper.  Pp.  71.  Price  35  cents  postpaid. 

Documentary  Sketch  of  the  Reformation.  By  L.  Frank¬ 
lin  Gruber.  Paper.  Pp.  47.  Price  30  cents  prepaid. 

The  above  valuable  brochures  are  re-prints  from  the 
Lutheran  Review  and  deal  with  their  respective  subjects 
in  a  scholarly  way.  The  former  shows  Tyndale’s  depend¬ 
ence  on  Luther’s  translation.  The  latter  gives  a  historical 
account  of  the  more  important  Reformation  documents, 
together  with  brief  bibliographical  notes. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LORD’S  SUPPER.^ 

ARTICLE  X  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

BY  JEREMIAH  ZIMMERMAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

“In  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  they  teach  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  and  are  dis¬ 
pensed  to  the  communicants  in  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and 
they  disapprove  those  who  teach  otherwise.” 

In  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  logical  method  of  approach  must  be  by  way 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This  supreme  subject  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  consideration  of  the  words  themselves  in  the  In¬ 
stitution.  Who  was  He  who  uttered  the  words?  This 
we  must  determine  and  know  before  we  can  interpret  the 
words  themselves. 

Their  actual  content  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Him  who  spoke  those  startling  words,  for  they 
would  be  utterly  vain  and  meaningless  if  Jesus  were  no 
more  than  one  of  the  Rabbis,  and  they  would  have  no  sig¬ 
nificance  for  us. 

The  Person  of  Christ  is  fundamental  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Presence  of 

I  Lecture  on  the  Holman  Foundation  delivered  at  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  i6,  1918. 
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the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  includes 
the  supreme  question  that  the  Divine  Lord  and  Master 
asked  the  Pharisees:  “What  think  ye  of  the  Christ? 
Whose  Son  is  He?"  The  correct  answer  will  furnish  our 
defense  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  If  He  were 
only  the  son  of  Mary,  then  our  view  would  be  as  utterly 
impossible  as  it  is  to  the  Socinian  or  to  the  unbeliever; 
but  if  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  as  He  claimed  to  be,  and 
as  His  disciples  believed  Him  to  be,  then  our  doctrine  is 
not  only  possible,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable.  However 
great  the  mystery  may  be  to  us,  it  is  not  too  great  for  the 
Godhead.  “Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness;  He  who 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

It  surpasses  human  comprehension,  but  we  can  believe 
God  and  obey  by  putting  ourselves  in  right  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  faith,  love  and  purpose,  just  as  the  unlearned 
child  and  unscientiflc  man  take  the  receiver  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  talk  to  unseen  friends,  or  mount  the  electric 
car  believing  that  they  shall  reach  their  destination, 
though  they  see  not  nor  fully  understand  the  hidden 
forces  that  make  these  things  possible.  Neither  need  we 
see  God  and  understand  all  His  mysterious  ways,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  His  divine  power  and  love. 

In  order  to  approach  aright  the  contemplation  of  the 
actual  purport  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  it,  we  must  go  back  through  the  centuries  and 
study  the  Christ  of  history  in  the  light  of  His  own  age, 
and  get  the  impression  that  He  made  upon  His  cotempo¬ 
raries.  What  did  they  think  of  the  Christ,  and  how  deep 
and  lasting  was  the  impression  that  He  made  upon  those 
who  believed  in  Him  ?  They  are  His  witnesses,  and  there 
are  not  a  few.  Their  attachment  was  no  mere  momen¬ 
tary  enthusiasm,  but  stood  the  test  of  great  personal  self- 
sacrifice  through  years  of  devoted  service,  and  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  die  rather  than  deny  their  Lord  and  Master. 

In  fact  when  He  had  withdrawn  His  visible  presence, 
they  enjoyed  the  overmastering  conviction  that  He  was 
ever  with  them  even  as  He  had  promised  them  that  He 
would  be.  He  was  their  daily  peace,  their  hope,  inspira- 
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tion  and  ix)wer.  It  was  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding’  that  guarded  their  hearts  and  thoughts 
in  Christ  Jesus.  They  had  the  realizing  sense  of  His 
presence,  for  Jesus  meant  just  what  He  said  in  those 
precious  words ‘^Abide  in  me,  and  I  will  abide  in  you." 
He  meant  what  you  may  understand  by  the  mystical 
union  with  Him,  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  Him  in  your 
mystical  terminology,  for  Christ  spoke  plainly  that  He 
would  always  sustain  an  intimate  personal  and  vital  re¬ 
lation  with  each  one  of  His  followers.  He  would  not 
vdthdraw  from  them,  but  would  remain  in  loving  and  po¬ 
tent  touch  with  them — inspiring  and  sustaining  them. 

The  Church  would  have  perished  centuries  ago  because 
of  the  persecutions  from  without,  and  the  unfaithful  mis¬ 
guided  ones  from  within.  When  even  the  chief  heads  of 
the  Church  became  corrupt  and  lost  sight  of  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  then  the  Lord  and  Master  still 
kept  His  abiding  presence  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
whom  He  prepared  and  inspired  to  reform  the  evils  in 
the  Church,  and  to  restore  God's  Word  to  the  people  as 
the  one  Divine  authority  for  faith  and  practice. 

What  made  the  faithful  leaders  in  the  Church  from 
Apostolic  times  to  the  days  of  Luther  so  bold  and  invinci¬ 
ble  was  the  fact  that  they  realized  that  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church — ^the  ever  living  Christ  was  living  in  them, 
and  with  this  consciousness  they  were  mighty.  Listen 
to  that  indomnitable  Apostle  Paul  who  once  verily  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  did  God's  service  by  persecuting  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  but  who  by  becoming  conscious  by  irresistible  proof 
that  Christ  was  God,  was  ready  to  endure  all  things  for 
His  sake — even  rejoicing  that  he  should  be  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Hear  his  con¬ 
fession  : — ‘‘I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  That  clear 
and  unshaken  conviction  alone  can  explain  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  He  knew  the  Christ  he  trusted,  and  he  could  do 
all  things  through  His  strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  remarkable  influence 
that  Christ  exerted  over  the  Apostles  and  the  Church 
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universal,  unless  we  see  in  Him  the  God-man.  In  fact  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  believe  some  of  the  things  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jesus,  if  we  did  not  believe  His  own  claim  of 
oneness  with  God  the  Father;  but  in  the  light  of  this 
truth  all  is  reasonable,  and  the  difficulties  vanish  as  they 
did  with  the  Apostles. 

Read  the  historical  document  known  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  you  will  see  that  Christ  alone  was  the  Creed 
of  the  early  Church.  Listen  to  Peter  as  he  declares  to 
the  rulers  and  elders  that  it  was  ‘‘in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised 
from  the  dead^’  that  the  Apostles  received  their  power. 
“And  in  none  other  is  there  salvation :  for  neither  is  there 
any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men, 
wherein  we  must  be  saved.”  These  are  weighty  words  of 
no  uncertain  sound,  and  they  tell  plainly  what  the  early 
Church  thought  of  Christ  Jesus. 

This  subject  takes  us  back  to  the  Christ  who  once  so¬ 
journed  among  men  as  the  transcendent  Teacher  of  all 
history — for  He  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher,  the  Rabbi. 
He  was  the  unique  teacher  of  His  times  because  He  spoke 
as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  But  He 
was  the  unique  teacher  of  all  times,  because  His  teaching 
was  inseparable  from  Himself.  You  cannot  read  the 
Gospels  without  the  Christ.  Eliminate  the  historic 
Christ  from  them,  and  they  would  be  meaningless.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  great  historians,  poets,  philosophers 
and  even  founders  of  world  religions,  like  Buddah.  We 
can  read  their  works  'without  even  thinking  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  but  that  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  You  cannot  separate  Jesus  from  the  New 
Testament  nor  from  the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the 
Christian  centuries.  As  an  experiment,  take  the  four 
Gospels  and  eliminate  the  names,  and  every  passage  that 
has  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Christ  of  history,  and 
what  would  remain?  Not  the  Gospels.  Their  rich  con¬ 
tent  and  meaning  would  be  gone,  for  they  would  no  longer 
contain  the  good  news  from  God.  The  precious  promises 
would  be  gone  and  every  hope  canceled ;  for  He  who  gave 
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the  promises  and  assurances  of  hope  would  be  non-ex¬ 
istent  in  the  transaction,  and  all  the  promises  without 
Him  would  be  as  worthless  as  so  many  checks  that  bore 
no  signature  of  a  responsible  endorser  who  could  and 
would  pay  the  amount  promised. 

When  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  we  find  that  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that 
the  words  are  inseparable  from  Christ  Himself.  The  en¬ 
tire  doctrine  is  taken  up  with  Him  in  view,  and  without 
Him  this  ordinance  would  be  non-existent.  The  very 
first  words  of  Christ  given  in  all  four  of  the  Scriptural 
accounts,  show -how  He  identifies  this  Sacrament  with 
Himself : — ‘‘This  is  my  body - ”. 

A  teacher  in  a  liberal  church  once  said  to  me,  as  an 
apology  for  his  position:  “It  makes  little  difference 

what  we  think  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  His 
divine  nature,  the  all-important  matter  for  us  is  to  study 
His  teachings.”  This  he  might  truly  say  of  some  philos¬ 
opher  and  his  writings,  but  with  respect  to  the  Gospels 
everything  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher, 
who  and  what  he  was  and  what  he  claimed  to  be — whether 
he  was  merely  the  son  of  Mary,  or  whether  He  was  also 
the  Son  of  God.  That  is  of  supreme  importance,  for  the 
greatest  disclosures  and  most  precious  promises  are 
worthless  unless  He  who  declared  them  is  the  Divine  Sa¬ 
viour?  Of  what  avail  is  a  note  with  a  “promise  to  pay” 
when  given  by  a  fraudulent  maker? 

With  reference  to  the  sayings  of  Christ,  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  who  He  was.  You  cannot  match  the  rich 
treasures  embodied  in  his  recorded  sayings — for  example, 
in  chapters  14  and  15  of  St.  John’s  Gospel — but  they 
would  become  meaningless,  if  Jesus  be  not  the  Christ — 
the  God-man  He  claimed  to  be. 

Read  and  ponder  that  final  message  given  His  disciples 
from  the  slopes  of  Olivet: — “All  authority  hath  been 
given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
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I  commanded  you.  And  lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  In  this  startling  commission 
He  spoke  with  the  Divine  consciousness  of  His  oneness 
with  God  the  Father,  and  though  His  visible  presence  was 
withdrawn  He  inspired  the  disciples  with  power,  by  the 
consciousness  of  His  indwelling  presence;  for  instead  of 
being  cast  down  and  mourning,  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  they 
worshipped  Him  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great 
joy;  and  were  continually  in  the  temple,  blessing  God. 
We  must  account  for  this  strange  spiritual  condition,  so 
wholly  unexpected,  for  it  would  have  been  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  without  the  abiding  presence  and  sustaining 
power  of  Christ. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  regarded  of  supreme  importance  when 
they  assembled  together  for  worship.  They  realized 
their  need  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  they  had  the  assurance  of  His  presence  given  in 
His  own  words  that  He  spoke  when  He  instituted  the 
Supper.  When  they  heard  the  same  words  repeated  that 
once  fell  from  His  lips,  they  carried  with  them  all  the  sig¬ 
nificance  that  they  bore  when  originally  uttered  by  their 
Lord  and  Master ;  and  hence  the  supreme  emphasis  given 
to  this  ordinance  by  the  Church  universal. 

Nowhere  else  was  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  exemplified  as  here  in  the  fellowship  of  all  classes  of 
Christians,  from  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society.  The  masters  and  slaves  met  to¬ 
gether  in  common  places  of  worship — in  private  homes  of 
those  who  could  provide  suitable  rooms,  in  the  days  when 
the  Church  was  in  the  home.  The  doors  were  closed 
against  no  believer,  and  however  humble,  all  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  Christ  had  died  for  all  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  social  standing;  for  all  were  one  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  were  partakers  together  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
that  was  instituted  for  all  who  received  Christ  for  their 
Lord  and  Master. 

The  early  and  general  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  undeniable  proof  of  great  evidential  value  as  to  the  fact 
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of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  irresistible  impression 
that  it  made  upon  His  cotemporaries  and  their  immediate 
followers.  Never  would  this  Supper  have  been  repeated 
after  Christ's  ignominious  death,  and  become  the  most 
sacred  ordinance  in  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Church, 
had  He  not  risen  from  the  dead  and  appeared  alive  again 
unto  His  disciples.  It  was  the  power  of  the  personal  and 
ever-living  Christ  in  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  that 
made  the  Lord's  Supper  a  necessity  in  that  Sacrament 
where  they  held  a  real  communion  with  Him,  and  for 
which  there  could  be  no  substitute. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  altar  or  table  of  the  Lord 
was  of  the  highest  significance,  for  it  was  inseparable 
from  the  Lord  Himself;  and  hence  it  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the  Church,  occupying  the  central  or 
chief  place  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
on  that  altar  or  table  of  the  Lord  were  consecrated  the 
sacred  elements,  the  bread  and  wine — of  which  Jesus  had 
said: — 'Take  eat;  this  is  my  body,  etc."  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  that  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  hence  its  prominence  and  the  supreme 
importance  attached  to  it.  Amid  the  bitter  persecutions 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries  when  the  devotion  of  the 
worshipper  meant  death,  they  sought  out  at  times  the 
subterranean  chapel  in  the  Catacombs  among  the  recesses 
for  their  dead  in  Christ,  and  there  on  the  sacred  altar 
were  consecrated  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  for  that  holy  fellowship  was  too  precious 
to  them  to  be  omitted.  It  was  indeed  a  nourishment  for 
their  souls  as  they  recognized  the  real  Presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  that  Sacrament. 

The  same  was  true  when  the  bloody  persecutions  were 
waged  against  the  Huguenots  of  France,  when  at  times 
the  worshippers  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and 
were  unable  to  assemble  in  their  public  sanctuaries,  for 
that  would  have  exposed  them  to  death.  But  they  longed 
to  commune  with  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  hence  at  the  great  risk  of  life  they  met  in 
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the  dead  of  night  at  a  designated  secret  place  known  as 
the  '‘Black  Swamp,”  and  there  they  met  their  Saviour  in 
the  Holy  Communion.  The  terrible  wars  of  religion 
could  not  quench  the  deep  longings  of  soul  that  Christ 
alone  could  satisfy. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  north  of  Europe,  when  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  were  denied  the  precious  and 
God-given,  inalienable  rights  of  religious  liberty,  to  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
They  could  commune  with  Christ  in  prayer  in  secret  in 
their  own  homes,  at  their  work  and  along  the  street  or 
highway,  but  they  realized  the  deep  wants  of  the  soul  that 
had  often  been  satisfied  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
hence  they  assembled  at  night  on  the  heath,  in  an  unfre¬ 
quented  place,  and  there  together  in  God's  unbounded 
sanctuary  and  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  above  them, 
and  the  consciousness  of  Christ's  presence,  they  met  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  together  received  the  Person  of 
Christ — His  Body  and  His  Blood.  They  realized  His  real 
presence  and  that  they  had  received  His  substantial  grace 
that  was  sufficient  for  them;  and  they  returned  home 
strengthened  and  encouraged,  abiding  in  Christ  and  He 
in  them.  The  Holy  Eucharist  meant  something  to  them 
and  they  could  not  dispense  with  it. 

Our  New  England  forefathers  suffered  great  hardships 
during  the  severe  winters  for  they  lacked  the  modern 
comforts,  and  their  churches  had  no  methods  of  warming 
them ;  and  yet  the  people  assembled  together  and  in  their 
plain  and  uncomfortable  sanctuaries  to  celebrate  the  Sac¬ 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  So  bitter  cold  was  it  at 
times,  as  Judge  Sewall  left  us  the  record,  that  the  broken 
bread  for  the  communicants  was  frozen  and  rattled  in 
the  paten  like  morsels  of  ice.  It  meant  something  to 
them,  and  the  sacrifice  that  they  made  was  the  proof  of 
their  conscientious  devotion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  denominations  acknowledge 
the  authoritative  character  of  the  same  scriptural  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  become  a  question  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  particular 
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views  arising  from  interpreting  the  divine  record  will 
depend  largely  upon  our  mental  bias  and  the  manner  of 
approach.  If  we  are  thoroughly  prepossessed  with  our 
particular  views,  however  we  may  have  come  by  them, 
then  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  point  of 
view  that  men  take  of  questions  depends  very  much  upon 
which  side  they  are  on,  for  this  is  a  psychological  fact 
seen  in  the  history  of  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  The 
rank  and  file  follow  the  leaders  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  on  the  right  side,  for  prejudice  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  become  the  substitute  for  critical  investi¬ 
gation.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  they  have  been  in  error  in 
any  of  their  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices,  and 
that  the  Protestants  are  nearer  the  truth  in  faith  and 
practice.  The  converse  is  also  true,  and  hence  the  con¬ 
servative  ways  that  endure. 

Much  depends  upon  the  antecedents  of  the  people,  and 
the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  are  the  product  of  their  an¬ 
tecedents.  Hence  when  some  controversalists  have  en¬ 
tered  the  arena,  they  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  the  other 
men’s  point  of  view  and  to  deal  fairly  with  him. 

There  have  been  much  bitterness  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  among  controversalists  at  times,  who  losing  their 
judicial  temperament  also  lost  sight  of  the  critical  stand¬ 
ards  that  should  always  guide  us  in  the  search  for  truth. 
Some  men  who  have  differed  from  us  on  even  import¬ 
ant  questions,  may  be  vastly  the  superior  of  some  who 
have  agreed  with  us  and  we  must  still  love  them  in  soul 
and  show  it  in  conduct.  This  is  Christ’s  requirement : 

“This  I  command  you  that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as 
I  have  loved  you.”. 

Whilst  all  cannot  think  alike,  all  may  love  alike,  and 
hence  Christ’s  command.  In  years  of  world-wide  travel 
I  saw  mothers  of  every  intellectual,  social  and  religious 
condition  imaginable — ^their  differences  were  great  and 
irreconcilable,  but  they  all  resemble  one  another  in  this 
one  supreme  fact  they  all  loved  alike.  Each  one  cared 
for  and  loved  her  child  devoutly.  God  is  love,  and  each 
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mother  bore  the  image  of  God  manifested  in  the  Flesh, 
for  we  all  are  the  offspring  of  God.  When  we  give  our¬ 
selves  up  to  hate  and  cease  to  love,  then  we  cease  to  be 
Christian. 

Hence  there  should  be  no  intolerant  speech  nor  hate  in 
theological  discussion,  however  much  men  may  differ  in 
their  opinions.  I  pray  and  long  for  the  early  coming  of  the 
day  when  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  can 
talk  as  men  and  brethren  in  Christ,  about  the  undeniable 
facts  of  history  that  brought  about  the  Reformation ;  and 
freely  acknowledging  the  lamentable  mistakes  that  once 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  desire  to  find  a  common  ground 
of  belief  where  we  can  labor  together  for  God  and  hu¬ 
manity.  I  can  and  have  talked  as  a  brother  man  to  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  respecting  that  memorable  Passover  in 
Jerusalem  when  Jesus  suffered  crucifixion.  We  talked 
like  men  concerning  the  chief  actors  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  High  Priest  in  that  miscarriage  of  justice  when 
the  Innocent  One  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  Surely  we 
must  be  able  to  meet  Christian  men  also,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  love  discuss  historic  events  that  emphasized  abuses  as 
well  as  the  Christ  and  His  truth. 

The  old  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who  fought  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  come  together  on  that  famous  battlefield,  with 
all  the  once  bitter  differences  buried,  and  they  meet  in 
love  and  hearty  good  fellowship — vying  in  loyal  devotion 
to  country.  Why  cannot  priests  and  ministers  do  as 
well?  All  regret  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  No  Jew 
would  name  his  boy  Judas  Iscariot  and  no  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  would  baptize  his  boy  John  Tetzel,  just  as  no  Ameri¬ 
can  would  name  his  son  Benedict  Arnold. 

When  I  reflect  upon  some  of  the  shocking  examples  of 
intolerance  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  men  claiming  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  I  am  reminded  of  Constantine  the 
Great  who  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  enable  the  old  No- 
vatian  to  see  his  unchristian  intolerance  as  the  Emperor 
saw  it,  said  complacently  to  the  self-possessed  pretender : 
‘'Take  a  ladder,  Acesius,  and  climb  to  heaven  by  your¬ 
self.”  There  have  been  some  self-deluded  fanatics  like 
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the  ascetics,  and  a  few  selfish  ones  that  remain,  who 
would  even  want  to  take  the  ladder  with  them  when  they 
make  the  ascent  to  heaven  and  leave  others  to  perish. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  studied  and  thought 
upon  a  subject,  to  approach  its  discussion  with  a  wholly 
unbiased  mind,  for  he  must  have  received  some  impres¬ 
sions  and  have  some  convictions  upon  the  subject.  Doubt¬ 
less  Dr.  Thorbum  in  his  Mythical  Interpretation  of 
Christ  realized  this  difficulty,  for  he  betrays  his  own  bias 
when  he  informs  us  that  in  order  to  approach  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  we  must  ^ffirst  of  all  disembarrass 
ourselves  of  sacramental  theories  of  a  metaphysical  na¬ 
ture,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  or  later."  But  this  is  a  begging  of  the 
question.  In  the  study  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  all  im¬ 
portant  to  approach  it  with  a  judicial  mental  attitude  and 
in  the  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  recognizing  our  human 
limitations  and  the  transcendent  divine  mystery  involved 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
which  surpasses  our  comprehension  and  hence  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  man  to  explain. 

This  is  no  reason,  however,  for  indifference  or  neglect 
to  devote  the  most  serious  contemplation  in  the  endeavor 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  reasonable  under¬ 
standing  and  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  concept 
and  practical  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  a  rever¬ 
ent  view  should  beget  in  us  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  we 
seek  His  presence  and  guidance  into  this  the  very  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Christian  Religion. 

Surely  the  student  with  the  consciousness  of  Christ's 
presence,  should  steady  his  soul  and  safeguard  his 
thoughts  and  speech  so  that  in  this  Holy  Communion 
where  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  is  united  as  one  in 
Christ,  in  redemption  and  in  love,  there  may  be  no  spirit 
of  hate  and  no  ambition  to  denounce  nor  misrepresent 
those  who  may  differ  from  us ;  but  we  should  seek  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  who  has  promis¬ 
ed  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us, 
and  who  is  to  lead  us  into  all  the  truth.  It  is  not  our  pre- 
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judice,  not  our  will  that  we  would  have  prevail,  but  alone 
the  Will  of  Christ  and  His  interpretation  we  would  hum¬ 
bly  seek. 

Whilst  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  central  and  fundamental  place  in  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church,  it  is  no  extravagant  speech  to  de¬ 
clare  that  it  has  been  the  storm  center  of  theological  con¬ 
troversy.  This  has  been  due  to  the  variations  of  belief 
as  to  the  content  or  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  for  scholars  have  differed  greatly  as  to  their  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  words  are  familiar  to  everyone  and  very 
simple  in  meaning  when  taken  singly,  but  when  joined 
together  as  Jesus  used  them  on  that  memorable  night 
when  He  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist,  what  meaning 
did  He  attach  to  them  and  what  mening  did  he  intend 
that  they  should  convey  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  Church 
Universal? 

They  are  momentous  words  for  us  as  they  have  come 
down  through  the  centuries  unchanged,  and  as  they  were 
spoken  by  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master  in  whom  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, — for  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  when  He  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins. 

The  chief  discussion  has  been  as  to  the  content  and 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Institution:  “This  is  my 
body,”  and  given  in  the  four  accounts  of  Scripture. 

In  times  past  much  has  been  made  of  that  little  copula 
“is,”  and  much  learning  has  been  expended  to  prove  its 
significance  or  its  original  absence  in  the  Aramic  lan¬ 
guage.  The  conclusions  have  not  been  overwhelmingly 
conclusive ;  for  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  our 
Saviour  spoke  those  words  in  the  Aramaic  language, 
though  most  probably  He  did,  or  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
received  them  in  that  language — a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for  before  the  argument  as  to  the  absence  of  that  copula 
in  the  Aramaic,  can  have  any  final  weight.  Moreover  we 
believe  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  placed  here ;  for  w^e 
have  not  to  do  with  a  hypothetical  Aramaic  expression  in 
which  the  lomts  classicm  does  not  exist;  for  the  crux  of 
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this  whole  question  is  found  in  the  Greek  language,  as 
given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  I  Cor.  It  is  the  only 
text  that  we  have ;  the  only  one  that  the  Church  universal 
has  had,  and  the  so-called  Aramaic  text  with  that  word 
‘‘is"  wanting  does  not  exist.  We  have  to  do  with  the 
Greek  that  contains  the  eo-xiv  corresponding  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  word  “is,"  but  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dispute.  To  say  that  it  has  no  place  in  Aramaic 
does  not  decide  the  question  either  way  for  us. 

Christ's  words  have  come  directly  to  us  through  the 
Greek  language  i  tovt6  €stlv  to  o-w/xa  fxov,  and  with  this  we 
have  to  do. 

What  meaning  did  Christ  intend  that  His  words  should 
convey  to  His  disciples  and  to  His  Church  ?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  written  account  of  St.  Paul  is  the  earliest  account 
that  we  have  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  although  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  were  written  not  long  after 
and  independently  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  But 
this  Epistle  is  of  supreme  importance  inasmuch  as  Paul 
may  be  said  to  give  us  his  interpretation  of  the  the  Sac¬ 
rament,  in  the  significant  reference  to  the  eucharistic  cup 
in  I  Cor.  10:16.  “The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is 
it  not  a  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  bread 
which  we  break?  Is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?" 

In  this  early  explanation  he  uses  forceful  language  that 
we  cannot  escape  by  saying  that  it  is  only  figurative,  and 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  mean  what  he  really  wrote.  The 
word  KOLvoyvla  is  a  strong  word  and  full  of  weighty  signifi¬ 
cance  in  this  connection.  What  did  St.  Paul  mean  when 
he  spoke  of  the  cup  over  which  the  blessing  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  a  communion  or  participation  in  the  blood  of 
Christ?" 

Would  critical  exegesis  decide  that  to  an  unbiased  mind 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words  is  that 
he  regarded  the  Eucharist  merely  as  a  memorial  feast? 
Then  the  Apostle,  who  was  a  profound  thinker,  would 
have  plainly  said  so.  Can  we  conceive  of  the  writer  hav- 
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ing  such  a  simple  conception  when  he  wrote :  ‘The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  (or  participation) 
in  the  body  of  Christ?’'  Nay,  the  Apostle  Paul  had  a 
far  deeper  and  richer  meaning. 

It  was  not  the  mere  memorial  of  an  absent  Christ,  but 
the  ever-living  Christ  present  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  an 
actual  union  between  the  communicants  and  Christ, 
Whom  they  received  in  this  blessed  Sacrament. 

W'e  find  a  support  for  our  view  of  the  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul  from  an  unexpected  source.  Prof.  Dr.  Andrews 
of  the  Free  Church  in  an  article  on  the  Sacraments, 
reaches  this  significant  conclusion  in  his  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  Scriptures  and  history,  that 
the  pendulum  of  criticism  against  the  sacramental  view 
“that  has  swung  too  far,  and  the  whole  question  must  be 
restudied  in  the  light  of  modem  critical  investigation.” 
In  summing  up,  he  says:  “Taking  all  these  facts  to¬ 
gether,  it  becomes  very  doubtful  whether  any  theory  that 
falls  short  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  will  adequately  ex¬ 
plain  the  utterances  of  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  If  these  arguments  are  sound,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  as  far  as  exegesis  is  concerned  the  sacramen- 
tarian  interpretation  of  Paulism  has  won  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  Symbolical  school  has  been  driven  off  the 
field.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  stood  for  far  more  in  the  life  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church  than  they  do  in  the  estimation  of  the  bulk  of 
the  members  of  the  Free  Churches  to-day.  The  evidence 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  clear  upon  this  point  as  to  amount 
almost  to  demonstrative  proof.” 

“There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  Free 
Churches  have  never  yet  entered  into  the  full  sacramental 
heritage,  and  to  that  extent  their  spiritual  life  has  been 
beggared  and  impoverished.  No  one  can  read  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  great  mediaeval  saints  without  realizing 
that  there  are  whole  regions  of  spiritual  experience  which 
are  a  terra  incognita  to  ordinary  Free  Churchmen.  The 
difference  is  not  so  much  due  to  mysticism  as  to  the  place 
which  sacrament  holds  in  their  devotional  life.  May  we 
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not  in  the  fervor  of  our  protest  against  sacerdotalism, 
have  allowed  our  iconoclasm  to  carry  us  too  far  and,  as  a 
result,  have  attached  too  light  a  value  to  ordinances  which 
to  other  Christians  have  been  not  merely  the  medicine  of 
immortality  and  the  antidote  against  corruption,  as  Igna¬ 
tius  put  it,  but  the  mainstay  of  the  faith  of  the  soul  in  the 
life  that  now  is?” 

He  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  sacramentarian 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament — ‘Is  it  possible  for  us  to  go  the  length  to 
which  Paulism  seems  to  carry  us?  Can  we  accept  Lu¬ 
ther's  interpretation  of  the  Eucharist?”  I  believe  he 
could  without  difficulty  if  he  understood  it  correctly  and 
that  it  does  not  mean  consubstantiation. 

So  much  depends  upon  our  spirit  and  method  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  this  will  often  be  determined  by  our  prepos¬ 
sessions  or  mental  bias.  One  day  in  speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  layman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
a  worthy  elder  in  a  prominent  church,  I  received  the  re¬ 
ply  that  Christ  made  the  meaning  very  plain  when  he 
said :  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  “and  that  it  was 
merely  a  memorial  of  His  suffering  and  death.  The  man 
was  perfectly  honest  in  his  expression,  for  that  view 
alone  had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  he  never 
questioned  it. 

We  know  how  inadequate  such  a  method  is,  for  the 
words  quoted  were  not  intended  to  define  the  actual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  we  must  rather  seek  in 
Christ's  words :  “Take  eat,  this  is  my  body.”  These  are 
the  words  that  contain  the  crux,  and  these  have  been  the 
storm  center  in  its  discussion. 

But  the  words :  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  do 
not  even  appear  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  it  may  be  an 
interpolation  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  as  some  able  critics 
of  the  text  believe.  At  all  events  we  know  that  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  two  older  Gospels.  St.  Mark's  is  the 
oldest — written  between  the  years  65  and  70,  according 
to  Hamack  and  other  authorities.  No  doubt  as  early  as 
the  year  50,  earlier  documents  existed  from  notes  made  of 
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the  words  that  Jesus  had  spoken  and  the  impressions 
made,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  connected  with  them. 
How  many  had  written  down  such  memoranda  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  we  know  not,  nor  the  extent  of  such  writ¬ 
ings.  Luke  sought  out  such  literature  and  availed  him¬ 
self  of  various  transcripts,  but  the  first  to  give  form  was 
that  of  St.  Mark  in  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  Mof- 
fatt  states  that  “the  earliest  sources  upon  which  they 
draw,  were  not  composed  till  about  20  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  no  one  took  down  the  words  of  Jesus 
during  His  lifetime.  Retentiveness  of  memory,  however, 
and  the  needs  of  the  Christian  halacha  in  the  churches, 
helped  to  carry  many  of  the  words  through  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  period  of  oral  tradition.  None  of  them  is  the  direct 
transcript  of  an  Apostle^s  memories,  even  by  another 
hand.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  antedated  that  of 
St.  Matthew  by  some  years,  hence  for  several  years  at 
least,  if  not  a  longer  period,  there  was  but  one  Gospel  in 
the  churches — at  first  there  was  but  one  copy  of  this  Gos¬ 
pel.  But  naturally  it  was  early  copied  so  that  other 
churches  might  be  supplied  with  the  written  Gospel. 

Let  us  go  back  through  the  centuries  to  the  primitive 
Church,  when  St.  Mark  was  the  only  Gospel  that  they  had. 
What  impression  did  they  get  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  when  they  read  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
the  words  of  the  Institution,  when  Jesus  blessed  and 
brake  the  bread,  and  gave  to  them  and  said :  “Take  ye : 
this  is  my  body,''  etc.  The  words  “Do  this  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  me,''  did  not  appear  in  the  first  Gospel  read  and 
heard.  Not  a  word  in  the  text  to  suggest  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  only  a  symbolical  character  and  was  intended 
as  a  memorial  and  nothing  more.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  modern  theory  that  the  Holy  Eucharist 
meant  only  a  memorial  service  to  commemorate  the  ab¬ 
sent  Lord,  who  had  suffered  and  died  for  them. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  early  in  the  year  55,  contains  the 
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words  not  found  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  but  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  my  reasoning,  for  the  supply  of 
these  manuscripts  furnished  to  the  churches  was  limited 
because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances;  and  for  some 
years  some  Churches  would  have  but  one  manuscript  of 
the  Gospels  or  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  was  not  in  the  days 
of  printing  and  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  having  the  copies  made,  for  not  only  were  the  members 
poor  and  generally  unlearned,  but  without  necessary  in¬ 
fluence  to  overcome  prejudice  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
specialists  engaged  in  the  work  of  copying  manuscripts 
for  the  persecuted  Christians. 

Dr.  Alexander  MacLaren  writing  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  states  that  Mark  14:22  omits  the  affect¬ 
ing,  “Do  this  for  remembering  me,"  which  is  presupposed 
by  the  very  act  of  instituting  the  ordinances,  since  it  is 
nothing  if  not  memorial;  and  it  makes  prominent  two 
things — the  significance  of  the  elements  and  the  command 
to  partake  of  them."  p.  179.  MacLaren  is  not  consistent, 
for  on  page  180  he  says :  “The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  con¬ 
clusive  answer  to  the  allegation  that  Christ  did  not  teach 
the  sacrificial  character  and  atoning  power  of  His  death." 
What  then  did  He  teach  when  He  said:  “This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many."  But 
why  does  MacLaren  so  thoroughly  ignore  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  when  substituting  words  that  do  not  appear, 
in  order  to  explain  away  the  real  essence  and  persuade 
others  as  well  as  himself,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  memorial?  Such  exegesis  is  pure  dogmatism 
in  order  to  support  a  cherished  theory ;  but  is  not  scien¬ 
tific  nor  characteristic  of  the  critical  temper  of  the  his¬ 
torical  student  in  search  for  the  truth  from  authoritative 
sources. 

He  not  only  betrays  his  bias  in  taking  such  undue  lib¬ 
erty  with  the  words  of  Scripture  to  support  his  views, 
but  he  shows  his  antipathy  toward  a  different  view.  I  was 
pained  when  glancing  through  Vol.  Ill  of  his  Expositions 
of  Holy  Scripture,  page  285,  of  John,  to  read  these  words, 
following  his  Zwinglian  ideas  concerning  the  Lord's  Sup- 
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per,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  '‘purely  and  simply  a  rite 
of  remembrance,”  he  says  the  Zwinglian  methods  “do 
look  very  bald  and  bare  by  the  side  of  modem  notions  and 
mediaeval  notions  resuscitated.  Well,  I  had  rather  have 
the  bareness  than  I  would  have  it  overlaid  by  coverings 
under  which  there  is  room  for  abundance  of  vermin.” 

This  is  evidently  dogmatism  of  a  pronounced  charac¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  not  sound  exegesis,  nor  reverent  criticism 
where  reverence  is  naturally  expected;  for  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  commands  us  to  reverence  His  Sanctuary,  we 
are  expected  to  be  no  less  reverent  in  our  behavior  re¬ 
specting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ;  for  severe  chastise¬ 
ments  came  upon  the  Corinthian  Church  because  of  their 
irreverent  abuses  and  utter  failure  to  distinguish  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  sacred  character  of  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

We  cannot  but  deplore  such  an  utter  abuse  of  sound  and 
reverent  exegesis  on  the  part  of  a  veteran  expositor  who 
has  been  admired  for  the  spiritual  character  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  It  lacks  the  judicial  balance  of  a  conscientious 
scholar  who  will  not  juggle  with  words,  and  even  sup¬ 
press  the  plain  records  of  the  Gospel  in  order  that  his  own 
views  may  prevail — as  we  shall  see.  His  spirit  and  un¬ 
dignified,  unfair  treatment  of  others,  is  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Eucharist,  in 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  abuse. 

We  can  only  deplore  his  dogmatic  expression  that  “Do 
this  for  remembering  me,  is  presupposed  by  the  veiy  act 
of  instituting  the  ordinance,  since  it  is  nothing  if  not  me¬ 
morial.”  Such  an  emptying  of  the  sacrament  of  all  Di¬ 
vine  content,  is  serious;  but  the  offensive  word  that  he 
injects  is  next  to  sacrilege.  There  is  this  apology  how¬ 
ever  for  him,  in  the  fact  that  to  him  this  ordinance  is 
nothing  but  memorial,  and  he  sees  not  in  it  the  Divine 
content  of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  St.  Paul  recognized 
and  emphasized  when  he  wrote  the  warning  words :  “For 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgeth 
unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.” 

This  prejudice  warped  his  judgment,  and  his  sense  of 
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proper  expression  of  the  sacred  content  of  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but  it  evidently  has  little 
meaning  and  solemnity  for  him.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  be  very  sensitive  respecting  his  representations  or  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrament,  for  he  states  that  ‘‘Jesus  Christ 
said  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  observed  ‘in  re¬ 
membrance  of  me.'  That  was  his  explanation  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  take  as  the  expounder 
of  the  laws  of  the  feast,  the  feast's  own  Founder."  Doubt¬ 
less  he  intended  this  statement  for  wit,  and  I  have  no  con¬ 
tention  on  this  point,  except  to  affirm  that  it  contains 
neither  reason  nor  the  truth.  He  knew  very  well  when 
he  wrote  these  words  that  the  language  of  Jesus  the 
Founder,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Matthew,  do  not  contain  these  words,  and  that  possibly 
their  appearance  in  St.  Luke  is  an  interpolation.  Hence 
why  does  he  base  his  argument  and  draw  his  infallible 
conclusion  from  a  hypothetical  statement  that  he  would 
inject  into  the  first  two  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  without  due 
qualification,  he  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  his  own  interpretation  thereof?  This  shows  the 
power  of  prejudice  when  an  expositor  of  God's  Word  will 
deliberately  eliminate  or  suppress,  by  ignoring  the  very 
words  of  Jesus  in  two  of  the  Gospels,  and  substituting 
others  in  order  to  support  his  theory,  and  mislead  his 
readers. 

If  the  purport  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  a  memorial 
of  Christ's  death,  then  why  not  substitute  in  its  stead  a 
more  positive  and  significant  symbol, — one  which  is  not 
only  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Gospel,  but  which  is  in¬ 
separable  from  Christ?  I  mean  the  cross  that  Jesus  bore 
for  us  and  on  which  He  died  to  save  us.  No  one  could 
ever  be  mistaken  when  he  contemplates  the  cross.  The 
power  of  association  is  irresistible  here,  and  to  look  upon 
the  cross  is  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  suffering  Christ 
who  died  for  us  on  the  cross.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of 
mere  bread  and  wine;  nor  either  one  in  itself  nor  to¬ 
gether  are  so  indissolubly  associated  with  our  Lord.  They 
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were  common  articles  of  daily  food  and  drink  for  all 
classes  of  people  in  Palestine  irrespective  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  life.  But  the  cross  had  a  symbolical 
meaning  that  could  neither  be  confused  nor  overlooked. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  God’s  love  and  man’s  redemption. 
No  symbol  in  all  the  world  is  so  sacred  or  so  rich  in  mean¬ 
ing;  for  it  stands  for  Christ  and  Him  alone  on  Calvary. 
It  is  by  this  sign  that  we  conquer. 

In  the  Museum  at  Ueno,  Tokio,  I  saw  those  interesting 
symbols  that  were  devised  by  the  government  with  a  view 
of  discovering  the  Japanese  Christians  so  as  to  stamp  out 
Christianity  in  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  when  the  converts  were  estimated  at  one  million. 
The  persecutors  knowing  the  sacredness  of  the  cross,  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Christians  should  either  trample  upon 
it  or  expose  themselves  to  death  by  refusal.  Hence  at 
the  great  thoroughfares,  all  had  to  pass  through  narrow 
passages  on  the  ground  of  which  were  placed  plates  of 
copper  on  which  were  in  relief,  representations  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  on  the  cross.  The  pagan  had  no  scruples  for 
that  symbol,  but  the  Christian  convert  refused  to  trample 
upon  that  figure  that  meant  his  Saviour;  and  thus  the 
spies  detected  many  Christians  among  the  Japanese,  who 
accordingly  paid  the  death  penalty  for  their  faith,  during 
the  two  centuries  that  this  infamous  edict  remained  in 
force.  The  historic  meaning  of  the  cross  was  unmistak¬ 
able. 

Inasmuch  as  the  words :  ‘‘This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me,”  are  not  contained  in  St.  Mark,  St.  Matthew,  and 
probably  not  originally  in  St.  Luke,  but  alone  in  I  Cor., 
therefore  some  would  claim  for  St.  Paul  an  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  source, — because  the  passage  in  question  is 
found  in  no  other  record.  But  no  one  who  has  seriously 
studied  the  subject  could  be  infiuenced  by  those  who  claim 
that  St.  Paul  originated  this  sacrament,  and  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  received  it  from  him.  Such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  is  incredible,  for  the  ordinance  was  observed  among 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  before  the  Apostle  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that  the 
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primitive  Church  could  ever  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
introducing  this  Supper  of  the  Lord  as  a  substitute  that 
was  to  supersede  the  Jewish  Passover.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  accounting  for  its  immediate  and  dominant 
central  place  in  the  worship  of  the  early  Church,  and  that 
was  the  universal  faith  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Himself  had 
instituted  it  with  Divine  authority  and  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  His  presence  in  that  sacrament.  Neither  the 
disciples  nor  St.  Paul,  without  the  sanction  and  guidance 
of  Christ  who  instituted  it,  could  ever  have  given  to  it  the 
overmastering  influence  that  it  has  exerted  through  the 
Christian  centuries. 

While  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  first  written  account  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  we  must  not  overestimate  the  significance 
of  this  fact  and  conclude  that  the  first  knowledge  of  its 
existence  is  traceable  to  him,  for  as  Plummer  states,  'This 
does  not  for  a  moment  imply  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach 
Christians  to  "do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  This 
passage  implies  that  repeated  celebrations  were  already 
a  firmly  established  practice." 

The  authority  of  St.  Paul  was  quite  inadequate  to  this 
immense  result.  Nothing  less  than  the  authority  of 
Christ  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  it.  Paul  himself 
tells  us  whence  he  received  the  infoimation.  The  source 
of  it  was  Christ — not  necessarily  direct,  but  through  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  disciples  who  had  heard  the 
words  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Whilst  we  cannot  tell  with 
absolute  certainty  just  how  he  received  the  information, 
this  seems  the  most  reasonable,  for  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  special,  supernatural  revelation  when  actual  wit¬ 
nesses  were  available.  It  is  the  unimpeachable  fact  that 
we  have  to  do  with  the  unquestioned  testimony  of  the 
writer  who  makes  his  appeal  to  that  memorable  night 
when  Christ  instituted  the  Supper;  and  none  could  deny 
the  fact. 

Professor  Percy  Gardner  maintains  that  St.  Paul  is  the 
author  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  to  this  McGiffert  re¬ 
plies  in  the  Apostolic  Age  as  follows:  "It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  Church  would  have  taken 
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it  up  had  it  ori^nated  with  him.  Its  general  prevalence 
at  an  early  day  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  pre- 
Pauline.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mark  and  Mat¬ 
thew,  so  far  as  they  agree,  represent  the  primitive  tra¬ 
dition  as  to  Christ’s  words.  We  must  go  back  to  Mark 
for  the  primitive  form.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  ate  the  last  Supper 
with  His  disciples,  as  recorded  in  all  three  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Gospels,  and  that  He  said  of  the  bread  which  He  broke 
and  gave  to  His  companions :  ‘This  is  my  body,’  and  of 
the  wine  which  He  gave  them  to  drink,  ‘This  is  my  blood 
of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many,’  and  that  He  did 
it  with  a  reference  to  His  approaching  death.  As  the 
bread  was  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out,  so  must  His 
body  be  broken  and  His  blood  shed,  but  not  in  vain.”  p. 
69.  “The  Lord’s  Supper  was  eaten  by  the  primitive  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
everywhere  celebrated  in  the  Churches  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  The  only  description  of  it  which  we  have  in  the 
literature  of  the  period,  is  found  in  Paul’s  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.”  p.  537. 

Whilst  this  Epistle  was  written  anterior  to  any  of  the 
Gospels,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  were  not 
in  existence  partially  written  accounts  of  the  Sayings  of 
Jesus;  and  St.  Mark  may  have  been  able  to  make  use  of 
such  a  document  that  was  earlier  by  some  years  than  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  At  all  events  the  Gos¬ 
pels  were  entirely  independent  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 
On  the  other  hand  he  naturally  obtained  his  information 
from  certain  ones  of  the  disciples,  notably  St.  Peter — 
with  whom  he  spent  15  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
knowledge  came  to  the  disciple  direct  from  the  Lord ;  and 
hence  as  the  sole  intermediary,  St.  Paul  could  truthfully 
say  that  his  communication  respecting  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  came  from  the  Lord  and  was  not  the  speculations  nor 
fabrications  of  men.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  as  to  the  Divine  source,  though  not  directly  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  but  through  the  disciples,  and  the  au- 
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thenticity  was  unquestioned.  Hence  he  wrote  in  such 
positive  language — with  a  feeling  of  absolute  certainty. 

This  early  account  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  shows  how  well  known  this  sac¬ 
rament  must  have  been  at  that  time. 

Already  abuses  had  sprung  up,  and  hence  St.  Paul 
writes  his  Epistle  to  correct  the  evils  and  to  set  before 
them  the  facts  connected  with  the  divine  origin  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  unique  and  sacred  that  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  feasts  of  the 
pagans  about  them ;  for  this  is  indeed  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  Christ's  Presence  is  in  this  Holy  Eucharist. 

St.  Paul  doubtless  obtained  this  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord's  Supper,  directly  from  the  Apostles,  al¬ 
though  he  gives  us  the  earliest  and  oldest  written  ac¬ 
count.  The  reason  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written 
earlier  were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no 
occasion  inasmuch  as  the  living  witnesses  were  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers  of  Christ  and  His  Word.  They  had 
seen  and  heard  Him,  and  people  would  have  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  receive  their  knowledge  directly  from  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  testified  what  they  personally  knew  and 
heard  than  to  have  read  it  from  a  manuscript.  Just  as  we 
to-day  prefer  to  hear  men  tell  us  what  they  themselves 
saw  in  some  strange  country,  rather  than  read  the  book 
written  by  one  who  obtained  his  knowledge  from  secon¬ 
dary  sources.  We  know  what  feelings  are  awakened 
when  we  find  an  old  volume  published  in  the  days  of  the 
author  who  describes  what  he  actually  saw  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  our  country  175  years  ago. 

When  I  Cor.  was  written,  the  Gospels  were  not  known, 
and  the  small  assemblies  that  made  up  the  early  Churches 
were  composed  for  the  most  part,  of  people  in  humble 
circumstances,  unlearned  and  not  influential.  The 
Apostles  visited  them  and  told  them  of  Jesus  and  what  He 
said.  Of  course  the  only  Sacred  Scriptures  that  they  had 
were  the  Old  Testament — in  rolls,  and  hence  they  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  voice  of  the  preachers  who  at 
first  were  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  churches  were 
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limited,  and  there  seemed  no  immediate  occasion  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  Gospels  as  a  sacred  canon  for  the  remote  future, 
because  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  Christ 
would  soon  come  again,  and  hence  the  Gospels  were  not 
written  earlier ;  and  St.  Paul  may  never  have  seen  a  copy 
of  any  of  them.  In  fact  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
Synoptics  were  crystalizations  of  the  Gospel  that  had 
been  preached  in  the  early  Churches.  The  words  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  by  being  repeated  over  and  over  again,  by 
the  Apostles  and  by  those  who  had  heard  them  from  the 
lips  of  eye-witnesses  or  from  special  written  sources. 

If  we  hold  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  this  doctrine  then 
the  view  of  our  Church  must  harmonize  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they  are  the  fundamental 
rule  for  our  faith  and  practice.  This  is  the  norm  by 
which  our  doctrine  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  this  alone  it  can 
stand.  We  are  justified  in  making  our  appeal  at  all 
times  to  Christ's  own  words.  We  have  no  other  stand¬ 
ard,  and  these  will  continue  to  be  the  standard  for  all 
time,  for  Christ  declared :  ^‘Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.”  Hence  the 
foundation  for  our  doctrine  is  secure.  We  take  the 
identical  words  of  the  Institution,  and  allow  them  to 
stand  for  each  communicant  as  he  comes  to  meet  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  at  the  Holly  Communion.  We  do  not  add 
nor  subtract  from  these  momentous  words  spoken  by  the 
Son  of  God  who  is  really  present  in  that  Supper.  He 
fully  understood  what  He  said,  and  He  meant  all  He  said ; 
and  had  He  intended  less,  then  He  would  have  spoken  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Hence  we  dare  not  subtract  anything  from 
His  words  nor  add  thereto  by  way  of  substitution  in  or¬ 
der  not  to  discern  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  That  might  lessen  the  Divine  Mystery  but  in  the 
same  degree  it  would  lessen  the  actual  content  and  preci¬ 
ous  meaning  as  a  special  and  substantial  means  of  grace. 

Such  an  unwarranted  method  involves  too  great  a  sac¬ 
rifice  and  we  do  not  escape  mystery ;  and  the  intellectual 
difficulties  have  not  been  removed.  Far  better  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  repeat  to  the  communicant  the  very  words  spoken 
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by  Christ  Himself,  unchanged  and  undiluted  by  any  ra¬ 
tionalizing  method  to  get  rid  of  the  power  and  presence 
of  Christ,  the  God-man,  who  ever  remains  the  same  un¬ 
divided  Divine  and  human  Saviour,  boundless  in  power, 
omnipresent,  and  hence  able  to  be  present  also  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  but  how  we  are  not  called  upon  to  explain, 
but  merely  in  faith  and  love  to  obey  Him  who  says  to  the 
communicant:  “Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body."  Christ 

thoroughly  understands  them — ^they  are  no  empty  words, 
but  they  contain  and  convey  to  the  faithful  communicant 
a  precious  and  special  blessing,  for  it  is  no  less  than 
Christ  Himself.  This  full  measure  of  grace  is  what  our 
people  realize.  The  Holy  Communion  in  accordance 
with  Christ's  words  means  much  to  them,  and  with 
proper  preparation  they  come  expecting  much,  and  they 
are  not  disappointed.  No  matter  how  much  Christ's 
words  contain  He  will  not  disappoint  us;  He  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  He  can  and  will  keep  His  word.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  anxiety  or  doubt  here.  He  will  abundantly 
meet  His  obligation  when  we  come  in  faith  and  loving  de¬ 
votion;  for  whilst  He  is  invisible  to  us.  He  sees  us  and 
knows  our  needs,  and  He  who  died  for  us  on  the  cross  and 
rose  again  for  our  salvation.  He  will  not  withhold  Him¬ 
self  from  us  in  His  Holy  Supper. 

He  is  not  afar  off,  seated  somewhere  in  heaven ;  for  He 
is  not  localized  nor  restricted,  but  He  is  here  also  on  earth 
among  humanity — those  whom  God  loves  as  His  own  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  whom  Christ  died.  Yea  this  Christ  who 
said:  “Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,"  why  stumble  at  the 
doctrine  of  His  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  insist 
upon  excluding  Him  here  at  His  own  altar?  Why  not 
find  fault  with  St.  Paul  for  using  the  strong  language  he 
does  concerning  our  “communion  or  participation  with 
the  body  of  Christ"  in  the  Lord's  Supper?  The  difficul¬ 
ties  are  only  increased,  instead  of  lessened  by  taking  a 
lower  view  than  that  held  by  our  Church,  for  there  re¬ 
mains  too  much  to  be  explained  away,  if  we  would  make 
it  only  a  memorial  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  Is 
it  consistent  to  reason  thus  and  discount  entirely  the 
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words  that  Jesus  attached  to  these  elements?  Surely 
Christ  did  not  utter  meaningless  words.  On  that  solemn 
occasion,  on  the  eve  of  Calvary  He  fully  realized  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  Institution,  and  He  knew  what  language 
meant,  and  surely  He  did  not  speak  empty  words.  Are 
we  justified  in  saying  so  by  declaring  that  they  are  purely 
figurative  and  contain  no  special  content  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  but  that  He  is  absent  and  only  present  through 
the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  deprive  Christ’s  own  words  of 
their  inestimable  value?  for  the  communicant  who  real¬ 
izes  his  sins  and  need  of  the  Saviour,  wants  to  meet  that 
same  Christ  in  this  sacrament. 

“Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day,  yea  and 
forever.”  The  burden  of  proof  must  lie  with  those  who 
would  eliminate  the  undivided  oneness  of  Christ’s  pres¬ 
ence  from  this  sacrament  by  seeking  to  explain  away  the 
content  of  Christ’s  own  words. 

The  Lutheran  Church  acknowledges  the  profound 
mystery  involved,  but  her  position  is  safe  in  accepting 
Christ’s  words  as  spoken ;  and  she  does  not  feel  warrant¬ 
ed  in  explaining  them  away  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  thoroughly  to  explain  them.  In  obedience  to  His 
gracious  words  we  come  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  expecting 
to  find  the  presence  of  Christ  in  it  and  to  receive  much 
from  Him;  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  We  greatly 
prefer  to  accept  the  historic  Christ  who  came  from  God 
the  Father  for  man’s  salvation,  and  to  listen  to  the  words 
that  He  uttered  when  He  instituted  the  Eucharist.  We 
do  not  seek  a  different  Christ,  but  He  alone  who  an¬ 
nounced  Himself  as  a  God-man;  and  whatever  He  said 
that  would  we  believe  and  do  in  this  objective  teaching. 
We  know  but  one  Christ,  the  true  Immanuel — God  with 
us,  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  was  the  Jesus  of  the  primitive 
Church,  whom  they  knew,  believed  and  worshipped  as  the 
Christ  of  God,  for  He  alone  was  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel, 
and  His  presence  we  would  discern  in  the  Lord’s  Supper 
by  faith  in  His  Word. 

Have  not  Protestant  churches  at  times  made  a  mistake 
in  puttting  the  supreme  emphasis  on  the  words  of  the 
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preacher,  and  losing  sight  entirely  of  profound  medita¬ 
tion  and  communion  with  God  in  the  services  of  the 
Church?  This  sad  fact  is  unmistakable  in  the  common 
language  of  to-day  when  inviting  someone  to  their 
Church,  for  instead  of  saying:  ''We  would  like  to  have 
you  come  and  wm^ship  with  us,”  they  say:  "You  ought  to 
come  and  hear  our  preacher”  Such  significant  invita¬ 
tions  tell  their  own  story ;  but  why  not  come  to  worship 
God,  and  meditate  upon  His  Word?  The  soul  needs  to 
commune  with  Him  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  this  should 
be  the  chief  end  of  our  coming  to  the  sanctuary.  This  is 
especially  true  when  we  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
then  we  would  commune  with  Him  alone,  and  meditate 
upon  the  very  words  He  spoke  when  He  instituted  this 
sacred  ordinance.  Does  it  not  appear  most  unseemly  for 
frail  and  sinful  man,  utterly  to  ignore  these  words  of 
Christ  that  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  necessary  to  make  it  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
instead  of  Christ's  own  words,  substitute  what  we  in  our 
human  conceit  presume  that  He  ought  to  have  said.  How 
can  we  justify  ourselves  in  telling  the  people  to  accept 
our  words,  and  not  Christ’s  if  they  would  know  the  truth 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Communion?  Nay 
Christ's  words  shall  never  pass  away,  and  he  who  would 
come  to  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  and  commune  with  Him, 
must  ponder  only  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  :  "Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.”  Let  the  communi¬ 
cant  take  these  words  alone  and  meditate  upon  them,  for 
there  can  be  no  others.  These  are  Christ's  words,  and 
He  who  is  the  Truth  made  no  mistake  when  He  uttered 
them.  They  have  come  down  through  the  Churches  un¬ 
changed  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  and  they  will  re¬ 
main  until  the  end  of  time.  Meditate  upon  them  alone 
when  you  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  you  will  find 
Christ  there  as  your  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  acknowledge  the  profound  and  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery  involved  in  the  words  of  Christ  spoken  on  that 
memorable  occasion;  and  whilst  we  cannot  make  them 
plain  and  present  an  infallible  solution  as  to  their  phi- 
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losophy  and  how  these  things  can  be,  we  nevertheless 
cling  to  the  words  of  Christ  without  revision  and  without 
denial — for  His  words  cannot  pass  away,  and  we  dare  not 
take  from  them  nor  add  thereto,  just  because  they  sur¬ 
pass  our  comprehension  and  power  to  explain  them.  We 
dare  not  separate  the  humanity  from  the  Divinity  in 
Christ  in  the  Presence  of  His  Person  in  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  ;  for  we  can  know  only  the  one  indivisible  Christ  who 
continues  the  same  forevermore. 

The  fact  that  it  is  an  inexplicable  mystery  must  not 
disturb  our  faith,  for  we  cannot  fathom  the  mind  and  the 
ways  of  the  Almighty  in  accommodating  Himself  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  and  we  must  not  insist  upon  limiting 
Him  by  our  human  limitations.  In  fact  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  mystery  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  domain  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  we  have  to  do  with  the  unseen  and  the  Infinite 
One.  Nevertheless  the  things  with  which  we  have  to  do 
are  not  unreasonable  nor  impossible  with  Him,  for  all 
things  are  possible  with  the  Infinite  God.  The  most  real 
things  are  unseen. 

By  the  terms  flesh  and  blood  or  body  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  understand  them  to  mean  human  nature 
or  humanity.  According  to  Dean  Goulburn  when  we  en¬ 
gage  in  the  sacramental  act  by  taking  the  consecrated 
elements,  the  bread  and  wine,  they  are  “not  only  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  also  the 
instrument  of  conveying,  in  some  highly  mysterious  way, 
far  above  out  of  our  reach,  an  actual  participation  in  His 
crucified  Human  Nature,  according  to  St.  Paul,  I  Cor. 
10:16.  In  the  well  known  words  he  becomes  his  own  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  words  of  the  Institution  that  he  records 
in  the  following  chapter,  and  we  would  abide  by  his  ex¬ 
planation.” 

As  the  learned  Hooker  writes:  “The  bread  and  cup 
are  His  body  and  blood,  because  they  are  causes  instru¬ 
mental  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  participation  of  His 
body  and  blood  ensueth.  Our  participation  of  Christ  in 
this  sacrament  dependeth  on  the  co-operation  of  His  om¬ 
nipresent  power  which  maketh  it  His  body  and  blood. 
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Let  it  therefore  be  sufficient  for  me,  presenting  myself  at 
the  Lord's  Table  to  know  what  there  I  receive  from  Him, 
without  searching  or  inquiring  of  the  manner  how  Christ 
performeth  His  promise." 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  perfectly  safe  in  her  position 
in  holding  unequivocally  to  the  words  of  the  Institution 
without  trying  to  explain  away  their  content,  and  thereby 
eliminating  from  them  the  real  Presence  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  making  them  rather  symbolical  than  sacra¬ 
mental.  To  state  that  Christ  is  really  present  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  too  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  to  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  objective  presence  of 
Christ  Himself.  Not  a  divided  and  partial  Christ,  but 
the  same  Christ  of  history,  who  became  incarnate  when 
the  Logos  became  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  men.  We  need 
the  same  Christ. 

We  too,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  would  see  Jesus.  There 
is  power  in  the  personal  Christ  and  nothing  else  can  sat¬ 
isfy  the  human  soul.  God  must  manifest  Himself 
through  a  person  that  men  could  see  and  hear.  “Show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficieth  us,  expresses  the  universal 
need."  Abstract  teachings  concerning  God's  love  would 
not  satisfy.  It  would  not  be  comprehensible  by  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Love  must  express  itself  indeed  through  a 
person.  It  must  be  seen  in  service,  in  sacrifice  for  man. 
Christ  foresaw  all  this  when  He  said :  “And  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  In 
that  matchless  love  that  led  Jesus  to  the  cross,  actions 
spoke  louder  than  words,  and  no  power  is  comparable 
with  it;  for  the  cross  showed  God's  love  and  man's  re¬ 
demption.  When  Jesus  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
they  said  “Behold  how  He  loved  him,"  but  on  the  cross  we 
behold  the  full  measure  of  that  boundless  love. 

It  is  this  same  Christ,  the  God-man  who  is  present  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  that  every  human  soul  needs.  Every 
tempted  and  tried  child  of  humanity  struggling  to  do  the 
will  of  God  in  his  service  for  mankind,  but  ever  conscious 
of  sin  and  his  many  shortcomings, — always  earnestly 
praying  and  striving  to  be  better,  finds  precious  consola- 
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tion  and  assurance  in  meeting  the  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  who  once  dwelt  in  a  human  form  with  a  human 
nature  (tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  but  without 
sin),  and  who  can  fully  sympathize  with  us.  We  come 
with  confidence  as  we  look  into  the  face  of  the  same 
Christ  who  said  to  the  repentant  sinner:  “Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

He  sympathizes  with  us  in  our  infirmities,  and  we  real¬ 
ize  his  fellowship  and  forgiveness  as  we  commune  with 
Him.  We  believe  and  receive  as  He  says:  “Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body,  given  to  you."  I  am  confident  that,  like 
the  Greeks  who  came  to  the  disciples  with  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  that  they  might  be  able  to  see  the  Jesus  of  whom 
they  had  heard  so  much — we  also  would  see  Jesus.  We  all 
have  had  this  longing,  and  my  supreme  purpose  is  to  make 
the  ever-living  Christ  as  real  to  you  as  He  was  to  the 
Greeks.  This  is  possible,  for  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day,  yea  and  forever."  He  says  to  us  “Abide 
in  Me  and  I  will  abide  in  you."  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
His  abiding  presence,  that  made  the  phenomenal  lives  of 
the  Apostles  as  they  went  forth  like  immortals  whose 
lives  were  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  vision  of  Christian  imperialism — to  win  the 
world  for  Christ.  He  kept  His  promise  that  He  would 
abide  in  them.  He  made  their  heroism  and  success  pos¬ 
sible  by  His  divine  presence  that  inspired  and  sustained 
them.  He  did  not  abandon  them  when  thrust  into  prison 
for  preaching  in  His  name,  but  He  visited  them  and 
brought  them  forth  with  the  heroic  challenge,  that  only 
the  consciousness  and  His  abiding  presence,  could  have 
made  possible:  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
Make  this  Christ  very  real,  for  you  must  feel  the  power 
of  His  presence  if  you  would  preach  His  word.  We  must 
see  Jesus  when  we  declare  to  the  people:  We  are  the  am¬ 
bassadors  therefore  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as  though  God 
v/ere  entreating  by  us:  we  beseech  you  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  We  should  seriously 
ponder  these  profound  words  that  we  may  fathom  their 
meaning,  and  adjust  ourselves  to  this  relation  as  minis- 
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ters  of  Christ.  Before  we  can  measure  up  to  this  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  standard  of  thinking*  and  being,  we 
must  realize  Christ's  presence,  as  did  the  ApK)stle  when 
he  declared  “it  is  not  I  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me." 

We  must  recognize  with  St.  Paul,  the  power  of  the 
personal  Christ;  and  “ever  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author 
and  perfecter  of  our  faith."  Time  and  distance  are  no 
barriers  for  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  mind  that  is  the 
man ;  and  the  mind  sees  more  than  eyes  can  see.  We  can 
see  with  the  mind  and  love  our  loved  ones  1000  miles 
away,  as  clearly  and  as  dearly  as  we  can  when  they  are 
invisible  to  our  eyes  in  an  adjoining  room.  We  can  think 
back  several  thousand  years  and  see  some  famous  char¬ 
acter  of  history,  just  as  he  appeared  to  his  cotemj>oraries. 
We  need  not  see  the  Christ  with  our  eyes. 

There  would  be  no  practical  advantage  in  seeing  Jesus 
in  the  flesh;  and  the  great  apostle  did  not  desire  any 
longer  such  a  view;  whilst  the  disciples  were  never  so 
mighty  and  triumphant  in  faith  as  when  they  saw  Him  no 
more  with  their  eyes.  The  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  failed  to  recognize  Jesus,  even  though  they  saw 
His  face  and  heard  His  words.  Though  He  stood  before 
Mary  on  that  first  Easter  morn,  she  failed  to  know  Him ; 
but  stood  disconsolate  at  the  tomb  weeping,  though  He 
said  to  her,  “Woman  why  weepest  thou?"  Not  until  He 
called  her  by  name,  did  she  recognize  the  risen  Lord. 

To  go  back  through  the  centuries  to  Palestine  when 
Jesus  sojourned  among  men,  may  seem  a  long  distance  to 
some,  and  the  way  at  times  may  appear  indistinct  and 
hazy,  but  we  need  not  traverse  that  journey  and  period 
on  foot;  but  with  the  historic  document  of  the  gospels  in 
hand  or  in  mind, — and  in  a  moment  we  go  back  in  thought 
and  visualize  the  scenes  and  vitalize  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters.  Whilst  we  have  no  portraits  of  Jesus,  we  have  the 
moral  and  spiritual  portraits  in  the  Gospel ;  and  the  co¬ 
temporary  portraits  of  rulers  may  aid  us  in  our  efforts 
after  realistic  and  vivid  impressions. 

When  I  was  addressing  an  association  of  clergymen  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  minister  said  to  me,  “I 
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see  that  you  get  much  more  out  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  than 
we  do,  and  that  it  means  much  more  to  you.”  I  replied, 
“True,  because  we  believe  that  there  is  much  more  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper  than  you  see.  We  take  the  words  of 
Christ  at  their  face  value,  as  they  stand  in  the  divine 
record;  and  as  the  Apostle  Paul  taught — we  discern  the 
Lord’s  body  in  this  holy  sacrament,  whilst  you  eliminate 
the  Person  of  Christ,  the  essence  that  we  receive ; — hence 
we  receive  so  much  more  than  you  receive,  for  it  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  Communion.  With  us  it  is  the  real  com¬ 
munion  with  the  body  of  Christ:  “The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  com¬ 
munion  of  the  body  of  Christ?”  But  my  friend  recog¬ 
nized  in  it  only  a  memorial  of  the  absent  Person  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  hence,  between  our  conceptions 
of  what  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  and  what  it  means  to  the 
communicant — of  the  one  who  sees  in  it  only  a  memorial 
service. 

No  wonder  that  the  Eucharist  is  so  precious  to  us;  for 
it  means  so  much  to  us,  and  we  receive  so  much.  We  may 
receive  much  or  little  from  this  sacrament,  according  to 
our  conception  of  its  content.  If  we  fail  to  discern  the 
Lord’s  body  in  this  Holy  Communion  and  make  it  merely 
a  memorial  to  commemorate  the  Christ  who  once  sojourn¬ 
ed  on  earth,  then  we  may  receive  what  we  expected  from 
it,  and  nothing  more,  since  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  real  intrinsic  content.  It  is  because  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  indivisible  in  His  deity  and  humanity,  that  His 
real  presence  includes  His  divine  and  human  natures. 
Hence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  we  enter  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  here  we  meet  the 
Christ  as  nowhere  else.  The  elements  are  not  mere  signs, 
for  the  Christ  Himself  is  here,  and  the  communion  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  actual  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  our  spiritual  food ;  for  Christ 
is  not  absent  though  unseen,  but  present  as  the  symbols 
are,  and  as  truly  communicates  Himself  to  us  according 
to  His  Will. 
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We  must  distinguish  between  the  presence  of  the  spirit- 
vxil  or  gloHfied  body  of  Chidst,  and  the  mere  spiritual 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Jacobs  states  in  this  connection,  “When,  however, 
they  teach  that  the  presence  is  that  of  the  spiritual  body 
of  Christ,  they  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  this  is  not  the 
same  body  as  that  in  which  He  suffered  and  died ;  but  by 
the  spiritual  body  is  meant  that  Same  Body  in  its  glori¬ 
fied  state,  sharing  not  only  in  the  new  properties  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  glorified  bodies  of  believers  after  the  resur¬ 
rection,  but  in  the  full  and  complete  exercise  of  those  in¬ 
finite  properties  that  belong  to  human  nature  in  both 
body  and  soul  from  its  union  with  a  divine  nature.  This 
presence,  they  teach,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  word 
and  institution  of  Christ,  and  in  no  way  upon  the  faith  of 
the  communicant.” 

“No  scriptural  authority  can  be  found  for  any  sacra¬ 
mental  presence  except  in  the  sacramental  action  itself. 
Nor  are  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  received  by  the  mouth  in  the  same  way;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  received  naturally  and  subjected  to  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  undergone  by  other  food;  but  the  latter  superna- 
turally  and  in  a  way  not  occurring  except  in  this  sacra¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  sacramental  which  is  not  a  spiritual, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  which  is  not  a  sacramental,  feed¬ 
ing  upon  Christ.” 

Dr.  Valentine  in  his  valuable  work  on  Christian  The¬ 
ology  says :  “Our  logically  consistent  dogmaticians  have 
represented  the  supernatural  presence  in  the  Eucharist 
as  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  whole  theanthropic  Per¬ 
son,  in  Self -Presence  and  Self -communication  to  His  peo¬ 
ple.  Luther  maintained  the  real  presence  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self.”  He  quotes  Martensen:  “He  is  present  wholly 
and  entirely  in  His  Supper,  where  He  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner,  wills  to  be.  The  sacramental  communion  is  not  a 
partaking  of  the  corporeal  nature  of  Christ  apart  from 
His  corporeity.”  “We  believe  that  the  whole  and  undi¬ 
vided  Christ  gives  Himself  as  the  ailment  of  the  new  man 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.”  “In  His  gifts.  He  gives  Himself. 
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Take,  eat,  drink,  this  is  I ;  in  this  I  give  you  what  is  the 
innermost  power  of  life  in  Myself”  Sartorius  says: 
“For  bread  and  wine  truly  communicate  and  appropriate 
to  us,  the  Christ  who  was  sacrificed  for  us.”  II,  347.  Dr. 
Valentine  quotes  Hollaz  in  his  explanation  of  the  “differ¬ 
ence  between  the  eating  by  faith  and  the  sacramental 
manducation” :  “The  former  always  contributes  to  our 
salvation;  the  latter  sometimes  may  be  done  to  our  con¬ 
demnation  ;  the  former  apprehends  the  whole  Christ  with 
all  His  benefits;  the  latter  apprehends  only  the  body  of 
Christ  in  and  under  the  bread.”  Dr.  Valentine  adds: 
“Does  not  this  concession  show  the  urgency  for  the  oral 
or  corporeal  reception  to  be  at  least  a  misplaced  em¬ 
phasis  in  ideating  the  realities  of  the  sacrament?  The 
strenuous  insistence  on  it  as  the  chief  essential  reality  is 
hardly  justified,  in  face  of  the  admitted  fact  that  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  it  per  se;  that  in  itself,  without  the 
spiritual  reception  at  the  same  time,  it  is  inefficacious  and 
damaging.  The  vital  need  in  the  sacramental  doctrine 
is  to  lay  the  controlling  stress  on  the  spiritual  reception 
of  Christ  through  faith.  No  grace  is  received  through 
either  word  or  sacrament  except  through  this.  And  he 
who  thus  receives  Christ  realizes  in  Him  all  grace.  This 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  Christ  in  His  whole  Divine- 
human  Person  is  present  in  the  Supper  where  He  sp  eci¬ 
ally  wills  to  be,  thus  suggests  the  possibility  that  there 
may  have  been  no  real  necessity  for  the  various  expedi¬ 
ents  to  explain  and  assure  a  literal  oral  reception.” 

“These  methods  of  support  or  elucidation,  which  have 
been  (or  some  of  them)  increasingly  abandoned  among 
our  most  prominent  confessional  theologians,  have  been 
more  successful  in  continuing  the  controversy  than  settl¬ 
ing  it.  But  when  the  Eucharistic  Presence  is  clearly 
recognized  as  that  of  the  glorified  Christ  Himself,  it  is  at 
once  divested  of  the  incongruities  and  troubles  connected 
with  efforts  to  think  it  under  the  materialistic  and  limit¬ 
ing  terms  of  flesh  and  blood,”  and  the  equally  limiting 
acts  of  ‘orafi  eating  and  drinking.  By  such  recognition 
both  the  presence  and  ‘reception’  are  at  once  lifted  above 
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the  naturalistic  modes,  and  transferred  to  the  generic  and 
acknowledged  reality  of  the  mystery  of  the  exalted  Re¬ 
deemer’s  omnipresence  and  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  His 
grace.”  II,  350. 

“Though  we  cannot  explain  this  Eucharistic  Presence 
of  the  undivided  Person  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature 
in  Christ,  it  is  conceivable  and  not  impossible  for  the  Om¬ 
nipresent  Saviour  to  will  and  grant  to  the  faithful  com¬ 
municant  a  ‘special’  sacramental  presence.  Through  His 
omnipresence  wherever  He  wills,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
made  the  appointed  media  to  His  people  of  a  special  real 
communion  with  Himself,  not  as  an  absent  but  present 
Christ  and  Saviour.  He  fills  these  elements  with  His 
pervasive  presence,  with  His  glorified  human  nature  as 
well  as  with  the  divine,  making  them  the  vehicles  for  His 
self -importation  in  the  fulness  of  His  atoning  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  This  truth  becomes  explanatory  and  defining  for 
the  mode  of  communication  and  reception  in  the  Supper.” 
p.  351. 

“The  teims  body  and  blood  stand  for  the  humanity  in 
which  Christ  gave  Himself  to  death  for  sin;  and  since 
His  exaltation.  He  is  present  in  the  mode  of  existence 
which  His  Deity  gives  or  can  give  to  His  whole  Person: 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  always.” 

“It  is  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  He  possesses 
them  since  His  glorification,  and  not  of  them  in  natural¬ 
istic  sense  or  condition,  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  makes 
affirmation.  It  distinctly  repudiates  everything  like  a 
presence  or  reception  after  a  gross,  natural  or  physical 
manner. 

“Though  it  has  sometimes  been  called  ‘corporeal,’  this 
word  is  used,  not  at  all  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  it,  but 
only  adjectively  to  include  the  human  or  bodily  reality  in 
the  presence.  The  mode  is  marked  as  ‘sacramental,’  ‘super¬ 
natural,’  ‘incomprehensible,’  and  ‘spiritual.’  Hence  im- 
panation,  consubstantiation  and  subpanation  are  all  re¬ 
pudiated  as  descriptive  of  the  manner  of  it.  The  ‘oral 
reception’  or  ‘oral  manducation’  has  not  been  made  by 
our  Church  as  a  whole,  a  necessary  part  of  its  sacra- 
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mental  doctrine,  appearing  only  in  the  Form  of  Concord. 

The  Presence  in  the  Supper  is  of  the  glorified  and  ex¬ 
alted  Christ  Himself,  in  the  indivisible  unity  of  His  Di¬ 
vine  human  Person,”  and  ‘‘the  glorified  Christ  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  only  by  spiritual  comprehension  and  appropria¬ 
tion.  Oral  manducation  is  inapplicable  to  acceptance  of 
His  Divine  nature,  and  His  human  nature  does  not  exist 
apart,  to  be  separately  given  or  received.”  p.  357. 

He  holds  that  according  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  “in  its  essential  content  and  significance, 
a  divinely-instituted  Sacrament  for  perpetual  use  in  His 
Church,  which  while  constituting  a  memorial  of  His  re¬ 
demptive  suffering,  is  made  also  through  a  real,  special 
definitive  Presence,  under  His  generic  omnipresence, — a 
means  by  which  He  gives  Himself  to  believers  as  the 
ever-living  Saviour,  in  the  fulness  of  His  provided  grace 
and  saving  power.  This  believing  sacramental  reception 
becomes  a  real  communion,  fellowship,  not  only  with 
Christ,  but  of  believers  with  one  another,  as  forming  the 
Church,  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ.”  Dr.  Valentine, 
ii,  359. 

Dr.  Krauth  in  his  monumental  work  on  “the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Reformation,”  furnishes  abundant  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  Confessions  and  great  Lutheran  theologians 
without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiate  the  monstrous  doc¬ 
trine  of  Consubstantiation,  the  name  and  the  thing,  in 
whole  and  in  everyone  of  its  parts.  In  the  Wittenberg 
Concord,  1536,  prepared  and  signed  by  Luther  and  the 
other  great  leaders  in  the  Church,  it  is  distinctly  stated : 
“We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  we  do 
also  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  Capernaitish  eating  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  after  so  many  protestations  on  our 
part,  is  maliciously  imputed  to  us ;  the  manducation  is  not 
a  thing  of  the  senses  or  of  reason,  but  supernatural,  mys¬ 
terious  and  incomprehensible.  The  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Supper,  is  not  of  a  physical  nature  nor  earthly  nor 
Capernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  true.”  As  Bishop  of 
Waterland  states  concerning  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Lu- 
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theran  Church  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper:  “What 
they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a  sacramental  union,  not  a 
corporeal  presence” 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  ubiquity,  the  Form  of 
Concord  is  very  explicit:  “Our  Church  rejects  and  con¬ 
demns  the  error  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  locally 
expanded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  has  become 
an  infinite  essence.”  “If  we  speak  of  geometric  locality 
and  space,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  not  everywhere.” 
^‘In  its  proper  sense  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  Christ  is  on 
earth  or  in  His  Supper  only  according  to  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture,  to  wit :  in  the  sense  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  by 
its  own  nature  cannot  be  expected  in  one  place,  but  has 
the  majesty  (of  copresence)  only  from  divinity.”  “When 
the  word  corporeal  is  used  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is 
equivalent  to  local,  we  affirm  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  heaven  and  not  on  earth.” 

Dr.  Krauth  further  states :  that  “Of  a  local  presence  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  in,  with  or  under  the  bread,  there 
never  was  any  controversy  between  Lutherans  and  Cal¬ 
vinists;  that  local  presence  we  expressly  reject  and  con¬ 
demn  in  all  our  writings.  But  a  local  absence  does  not 
prevent  a  sacramental  presence,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  communication  of  the  divine  majesty.” 

Gerhard,  that  profound  thinker  and  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  very  clear  and  unequivocal  in  his 
statements  respecting  our  belief,  and  in  repudiation  of 
the  errors  attributed  to  us  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Surely  our  Confessors  and  theologians  must  have  known 
what  they  believed  and  taught;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
explain  the  content  of  their  words  and  language,  as  well 
as  to  deny  and  refute  the  erroneous  views  that  have  been 
attributed  to  them  whether  through  malice-aforethought 
or  misunderstanding  of  their  actual  belief.  Necessity 
has  compelled  this  to  be  done  so  often  and  thoroughly 
that  it  might  reasonably  seem  that  there  would  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  excuse  for  any  further  misunderstanding  or  misrep¬ 
resentation  as  to  our  real  views. 

Dr.  Hodge  in  his  lectures,  says  of  the  Lord's  Supper: 
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“We  now  enter  the  innermost  Most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Christian's  Temple.  We  approach  the  sacred  altar  on 
which  lies  quivering  before  our  eyes  the  bleeding  heart 
of  Christ.  We  come  to  the  most  private  and  personal 
meeting  place  between  our  Lord  and  His  beloved.  It  is 
the  central  ordinance  in  the  whole  circle  of  church  life, 
around  which  all  the  other  ministries  of  the  church  re¬ 
volve."  390. 

“The  divinely-prepared  historic  root  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  was  the  Passover.  The  pascal  lamb  was  a  type  of 
Christ." 

“Christ  as  an  objective  fact  is  as  really  present  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  sacrament  as  the  bread  and  wine,  or  the  min¬ 
ister  or  our  fellow-communicants  by  our  side.  We  know 
nothing  as  to  the  ultimate  union  of  our  souls  and  bodies, 
yet  we  no  less  are  certain  of  the  fact.  So  we  need  not 
speculate  how  it  is  that  Christ,  the  whole  God-man,  body, 
soul  and  divinity,  is  present  in  the  sacrament ;  but  we  are 
absolutely  certain  of  the  fact  that  He  has  promised  it." 
“What  is  present  in  the  sacrament  is  not  literal  flesh  and 
blood  to  be  eaten  and  drunk,  but  the  whole  divine-human 
person  of  our  Lord,  etc." 

“We  maintain  our  unshaken  faith,  not  in  abstract  ma¬ 
terial  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  the  actual  objective,  effec¬ 
tive  presence  with  the  believing  communicant  of  the  whole 
divine-human  Person  of  Christ.  We  are  unable  and  we 
do  not  care,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  fact  scientifically 
— Christ  is  personally  and  literally  and  immediately  pres¬ 
ent." 

He  realized  as  others  did  the  difficulty  to  state  in  a  ver- 

% 

bal  formula  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  content  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
qualify  by  explanatory  words  in  order  that  he  might  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  accordance  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  convictions ;  and  others  have  struggled  no  less  to  ex¬ 
press  adequately,  if  possible,  the  truth  respecting  the  pro¬ 
found  mystery  of  Christ's  sacramental  presence  in  the 
Eucharist ;  but  not  to  explain  it  away. 

Dr.  Hodge  must  have  realized  his  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
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ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  view  of  His  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  for  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  absolute  and  perpetual 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  the  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  would  make  the  Lutheran  doctrine  a  neces¬ 
sity.  He  declares  that  ‘‘divinity  and  humanity  act  together 
in  the  thought,  heart  and  act  of  Christ  who  is  absolutely 
one — at  the  same  time  unchanged  God  and  pure,  unchang¬ 
ed  and  unmixed  man,  and  whose  person  in  its  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  fullness  is  available  throughout  all  space  and 
time  to  those  who  trust  Him."  If  this  be  true,  why  can 
He  not  be  present  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  we  teach,  for 
there  is  but  one  Christ,  undivided  and  inseparable,  and 
His  humanity  must  appear  with  His  divinity,  since  they 
are  united  in  the  Person  of  Christ? 

We  acknowledge  the  mystery  as  Dr.  Hodge  does,  but 
we  are  no  more  called  upon  to  explain  the  insoluble  than 
he  is;  but  we  believe  the  fact  just  as  he  believes  the  pro¬ 
found  mystery  of  Christ's  Person  although  it  transcends 
all  human  comprehension,  as  he  freely  admits. 

The  Lutheran  position  is  consistent  and  safe  inasmuch 
as  we  stand  by  the  divine  record.  We  accept  it  as  a  his¬ 
toric  fact  of  the  Scriptures.  So  far  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  content  of  the  language  is  concerned,  we  encounter  no 
greater  difficulties  on  the  whole  than  do  those  who  differ 
from  us,  for  the  supreme  fact  of  the  continued-undivided 
oneness  of  Christ's  Person  is  involved,  and  this  must  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  would  have  the  human  nature 
absent,  and  localized  in  heaven.  Hence  the  process  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  would  appear  to  some  who  recognize  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  symbolical  significance  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  assume  that  they  escape  all  difficulty  of 
interpretation  by  eliminating  the  real  Christ  of  history 
from  the  Eucharist,  under  the  plea  that  the  words  are 
merely  figurative,  and  that  Christ  did  not  or  could  not 
have  meant  what  the  language  would  naturally  convey. 
But  what  basis  of  evidential  certainty  have  they  for  such 
a  conclusion?  The  reasons  assigned  are  generally  the  re¬ 
sult  of  what  they  conceive  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  accepting  a  more  literal  interpretation.  But  they 
are  not  through  with  all  the  difficulties  to  be  explained  by 
such  a  summary  process.  They  may  escape  Scylla,  but 
only  to  find  themselves  later  contending  in  Charybdis; 
for  how  can  they  reconcile  such  a  divided  Christ  with  the 
universal  view  of  the  Church  respecting  His  Person  ? 

Dr.  Henry  J.  VanDyke,  Sr.,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Church,  her  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  delivered  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1890,  refers  to  Calvin 
who  at  times  wrote  like  a  Lutheran  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  he  says  that  Zwinglianism  is  essen¬ 
tially  rationalistic  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  words.  Its 
chief  effort  is  to  explain  away  or  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  have  heard  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  in  administering  it,  eulogizing  the  ab¬ 
solute  simplicity  not  only  of  its  symbols,  but  of  ts  whole 
design  and  efficacy,  comparing  it  to  the  monument  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  some  great  man,  as  though  that 
explained  its  whole  meaning  and  effect.  ‘‘We  grow  weary 
in  our  reading  on  the  subject  of  the  reiterated  assertion 
that  this  or  that  view  is  incomprehensible,  unreasonable 
or  contrary  to  common  sense;  and  the  more  so  because 
the  same  writers  who  use  such  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  repudiate  and  denounce  them  when 
they  are  urged  by  others  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  the  vital 
union  of  believers  with  His  glorified  Person  and  the  won¬ 
der-working  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit — all  of  which  re¬ 
vealed  mysteries  pervade  and  are  embodied  in  the  trans¬ 
cendent  mystery  of  the  Holy  Communion." 

“The  sacrament  is  founded  upon  and  leads  up  to  His 
one  indivisible  Person,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  all  divine 
fulness  for  our  salvation.  He  is  not  and  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided.  His  human  nature  never  had  and  never  can  have, 
any  existence  separate  from  His  Deity.  He  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  moment  of  His  conception.  His  human  soul  and 
His  human  body  were  separated  for  three  days  when  the 
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one  descended  to  Hades  and  the  other  lay  in  the  tomb; 
but  neither  was  parted  for  a  moment  from  His  Divine 
nature.  Moreover  since  the  incarnation,  Christ's  Divine 
nature  does  not  exert  any  saving  power  nor  bestow  any 
gracious  gift  upon  men,  except  in  and  through  His  hu¬ 
man  nature.  The  Son  of  God  was  from  the  beginning, 
the  living  Word  of  the  Father,  the  life  and  light  of  men ; 
and  now  since  the  Word  became  Flesh  it  is  the  Son  of  Man 
who  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  is  exalted  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour.  By  its  union  with  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  infinitely  exalted.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that  wherever  Christ  is,  there  is  His  hu¬ 
man  as  well  as  His  Divine  nature.  His  human  nature  is 
virtually  omnipresent,  because  it  is  inseparable  and  for¬ 
ever  united  to  the  Divine."  179. 

His  whole  human  nature,  body  and  soul,  being  forever 
united  to  His  Divine  nature,  is  virtually  omnipresent; 
that  is  to  say — its  infiuence  can  be  exerted  and  mani¬ 
fested  anywhere  according  to  His  Divine  Will.  This  real 
presence  of  Christ  is  specially  promised  and  covenanted 
to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  not  merely  the  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood, 
but  the  Divine  seals  of  the  covenant  whereby  Christ  and 
all  His  benefits  are  not  only  represented  but  applied  to  us ; 
and  therefore  their  use  is  the  KOLVCOVia  the  actual  partici¬ 
pation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  by  every  believing  com¬ 
municant .  The  grace  signified  is  the  fulness  of  the 

Godhead  dwelling  bodily  in  Christ." 

‘Tt  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  that  no  saving  benefit  can  be  received  from  Him  un¬ 
less  we  are  vitally  united  to  His  person.  His  body  and 
blood  represent  His  whole  person  and  offices.  His  merits, 
the  sacrificial  merits  of  His  death  and  all  His  benefits, 
both  of  grace  and  glory." 

“We  reject  also  the  theory  of  a  local  presence  in,  with 
or  under  the  sacred  symbols.  Presence  as  applied  in 
Scripture  and  in  our  theology  to  the  anthropic  person  of 
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Christ,  has  nothing  to  do  with  locality  or  limitation  of 
any  kind.”  VanDyke,  p.  184. 

The  controversalists  who  strive  to  array  Melanchthon 
on  the  side  of  Calvin  respecting  his  views  on  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  will  find  a  strong  corrective  in  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Richards  in  the  statement :  ‘‘Melanchthon  never  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  nor  from  the  essentials  of  the  Lutheran  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  though  later  in  life  he  laid  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ethical  features  of  the  sacraments. 

For  proof  of  these  affirmations  we  quote  from  Corpm 
Philippicum,  the  preface  to  which  Melanchthon  wrote 
only  two  months  before  his  death.  ‘In  this  communion 
Christ  is  truly  and  substantially  present,  and  is  truly  ad¬ 
ministered  to  those  who  take  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.’  ‘Christ  is  truly  present,  and  by  means  of  this 
service  He  gives  His  body  and  blood  to  him  who  eats  and 
drinks.’  So  say  also  the  ancient  writers :  “What  is  the 
Lord’s  Supper?  It  is  the  communication  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  it  was  instituted  in  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  taking  of  which  the  Son  of 
God  is  truly  and  substantially  present.” 

“Melanchthon  does  not  echo  Luther’s  words  nor  does 
he  speak  of  a  repletive  presence  or  of  oral  manducation, 
but  without  hesitation  and  without  equivocation  he  af¬ 
firms  the  substantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  the  communication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to 
the  communicant;  and  in  the  emphasis  which  he  places 
upon  the  sacrament  as  a  sign,  a  seal,  a  testimony,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  blessing  and  benefits  of  Christ,  he  sur¬ 
passes  Luther,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  who  declared 
that  the  aim  of  all  his  theologizing  was  to  make  men  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Against  this  teaching  by  Melanchthon,  Luther  never 
raised  a  word  of  objection,  not  even  in  the  Small  Confes¬ 
sion  of  1544  in  which  he  so  violently  assailed  all  those 
who  had  differed  from  him  in  his  teachings  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper ;  but  he  actually  endorsed  Melanchthon’s  teaching 
on  this  and  on  all  other  subjects,  when  in  1545  he  extolled 
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Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes  above  all  other  books  of 
divinity. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were 
one  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper — not  one  in 
phraseology,  but  one  in  the  essential  things,  namely,  in 
the  real  presence  of  Christ ;  in  the  Eucharist ;  in  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  com¬ 
municant  ;  and  in  the  necessity  of  faith  for  the  profitable 
use  of  the  sacrament."  p.  391. 

“But  by  and  by  the  ultra  Lutherans  emphasized  the  ac¬ 
cidents  rather  than  the  essentials  of  Luther's  teaching, 
and  more  and  more  laid  stress  on  oral  manducation,  on 
the  sacramental  union,  on  the  in,  cum,  sub  pane  et  vino, 
that  is,  on  the  dogmatic  and  extra-biblical  content,  and 
on  the  conception  that  there  can  be  no  substantial  recep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  apart  from  the  sacraments,  since  the 
heavenly  gift  is  imparted  only  in,  with  and  under  the  sac¬ 
raments." 

“The  followers  of  Melanchthon  insisted  more  and  more 
on  the  union  of  the  living  Christ,  the  God-man  with  the 
believer.  Such  presence  of  Christ  was  not  less  real  than 
that  contended  for  by  the  rigid  adherents  of  Luther.  It 
was  less  dogmatic  but  more  religious  and  ethical."  The 
two  views  and  the  two  tendencies  are  absolutely  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  each  other.  In  the  extreme  form  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  7th  decade  of  the  16th  century,  they 
do  not  represent  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per,  as  the  same  had  been  set  forth  in  the  official  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  393. 

Calvin  in  his  Institutes,  Vol.  II,  p.  534,  quoting  St. 
Paul :  “The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
Nor  is  there  any  cause  to  object,  that  it  is  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression,  by  which  the  signified  is  given  to  the  sign.  Yet 
this  being  admitted,  we  may  justly  infer  the  substance; 
for  unless  anyone  would  call  God  a  deceiver,  he  can  never 
presume  to  affirm  that  He  sets  before  us  an  empty  sign. 
Therefore  if  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  Lord  truly 
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represents  the  participation  of  His  body,  it  ought  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  truly  presents  and  communicates  it.  I 
say  therefore,  that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  under 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  truly  exhibited 
to  us,  even  His  body  and  blood.” 

‘‘Christ  exerts  His  power  wherever  He  pleases  in 
heaven  and  earth — ^just  as  if  He  were  corporeally  pres¬ 
ent  ;  in  short,  feeds  them  with  His  own  body,  of  which  He 
gives  them  a  participation  by  the  influence  of  His  spirit. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  sacrament.”  (542).  That  is,  they 
are  not  there  as  Christ  said  they  were. 

VanDyke  says :  “It  is  trifling  to  set  aside  these  Scrip¬ 
tural  statements  as  mere  flgures  of  speech.  The  flgures 
fall  short  of  the  profound  reality  which  they  illustrate. 
It  is  no  less  trifling  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  this  personal 
union  with  Christ  into  the  indwelling  of  His  spirit  in  the 
souls  of  believers.”  180.  He  quotes  from  Bannerman  on 
the  Church  of  Christ — “It  seems  impossible,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  to  assert  that  the  discernment  spoken  of 
in  I  Cor.  XI: 27-29  is  the  mere  power  of  interpreting  the 
signs  as  representatives  of  Christ's  death,  or  that  the 
guilt  incurred  is  nothing  more  than  the  danger  of  abusing 
certain  outward  symbols.  Those  expressions  evidently 
point  to  a  spiritual  and  awful  sin,  not  of  misusing  and 
profaning  Christ  actmlly  present  in  them”  II,  138. 

Even  Calvin  at  times  expresses  himself  in  the  language 
of  a  Lutheran  as  when  he  remarks  on  I  Cor.  11 :24-26. 
“For  He  (Christ)  does  not  simply  present  to  us  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  His  death  and  resurrection ;  but  the  very  body  in 
which  He  suffered  and  rose  again.” 

We  have  a  right  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  our  own  theologians  who  have  spoken  ex-ca¬ 
thedra  for  us;  and  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
writers,  who  instead  of  consulting  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  persist  in  misrepresenting 
us  by  deliberately  quoting  what  our  enemies  have  said 
about  us.  A  conscientious  scholar  always  examines  the 
original  sources  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  au- 
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thoritative  testimony.  We  want  to  know  the  absolute 
truth  respecting  a  man's  belief ;  and  hence  we  go  to  the 
man  himself.  If  I  want  to  know  what  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is,  as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
then  I  must  go  to  the  recognized  authority,  and  hence  I 
quoted  from  their  able  writer  in  the  Catholic  Encyclope¬ 
dia.  We  do  not  want  a  caricature  by  perverting  the 
facts,  nor  by  substituting  the  views  of  an  unsympathetic 
critic.  It  is  because  this  principle  of  justice  and  fairness 
has  been  so  commonly  and  persistently  abused  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  con¬ 
cerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  regret  to 
find  that  able  and  broadminded  scholar.  Dr.  Briggs,  re¬ 
peating  the  old  charge  that  Consubstantiation  is  the'  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrine  of  the  Lord  s  Supper, — an  error  that  our 
Church  has  always  repudiated  from,  the  beginning.  With 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Briggs,  who  cannot  atone  for  the 
wrong  by  acknowledging  and  correcting  it,  there  seems 
little  hope  of  our  escape  from  far  less  faiiTninded  and 
able  men,  who  prefer  to  misrepresent  rather  to  take  us  at 
our  word  as  so  often  publicly  declared.  Men  may  know 
the  Lutheran  position  and  understand  us  if  they  will. 
Dr.  Gerhard  spoke  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  when 
he  wrote  the  clear  forcible  words :  ^‘To  meet  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  opponents,  we  would  remark  that  we  neither  be¬ 
lieve  in  Impantation  nor  Consubstantiation,  nor  in  any 
physical  or  local  presence  whatsoever.  Nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  consubstantiative  presence  which  some  de¬ 
fine  to  be  inclusive  of  one  substance  in  another.  Far 
from  us  be  that  figment.  The  heavenly  thing  and  the 
earthly  thing,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  in  the  physical  and  na¬ 
tural  sense,  are  not  present  with  one  another."  It  was  a 
disappointment  when  reading  the  article  on  the  Euchar¬ 
ist  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  to  find  that  the  writer 
had  fallen  into  the  same  pit  of  careless  error  with  its 
many  Protestant  brethren.  On  page  580  he  twice  repeats 
the  obnoxious  word,  and  quotes  with  approval  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Calvin  in  this  respect,  for  he  states :  'The  Cal¬ 
vinists  therefore,  are  perfectly  right  when  they  reject  the 
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Lutheran  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  as  a  fiction,  with 
no  foundation  in  the  Scripture.''  That  is,  “the  coexist¬ 
ence  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  with  the  true  body  of 
Christ"  as  the  writer  defines  Consubstantiation.  The 
truth  is  the  Lutheran  Church  not  only  repudiates  his  im¬ 
putation  of  that  oft  rejected  dogma,  Consubstantiation, 
but  we  as  heartily  repudiate  his  definition  of  the  error  as¬ 
signed  to  us. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  that  excellent  article  on 
the  Eucharist  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  when  he  says, 
“The  Church's  Magna  Charta  are  the  words  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  “This  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood,"  although  we 
might  qualify  the  explanatory  clause  connected  with  it, 
viz,  “whose  literal  meaning  she  has  uninterruptedly  ad¬ 
hered  to  from  the  earliest  times."  However,  what  the 
writer  says  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration :  It  is  but 
natural  and  justifiable  to  expect  that,  when  four  different 
narrators  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times  re¬ 
late  the  words  of  Institution  to  different  circles  of  read¬ 
ers,  the  occurrence  of  an  unusual  figure  of  speech,  as  for 
instance,  that  bread  is  a  sign  of  Christ's  Body,  would 
somewhere  or  other,  betray  itself  either  in  the  difference 
of  word-setting,  or  in  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
meaning  really  intended,  or  at  least  in  the  addition  of 
some  such  remark  as:  ‘He  spoke,  however,  of  the  sign 
of  His  Body.'  But  nowhere  do  we  discover  the  slightest 
ground  for  a  figurative  interpretation,"  574,  V.  “Neither 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  nor  in  common  parlance  is 
bread  an  apt  or  possible  symbol  of  the  human  body. 
Were  one  to  say  of  a  piece  of  bread :  “This  is  Napoleon,” 
he  would  not  be  using  a  figure,  but  uttering  nonsense. 
Belief  in  the  Beal  Presence  necessarily  presupposes  be¬ 
lief  in  the  true  divinity  of  Christ. 

“There  is  but  one  means  of  rendering  a  symbol,  im¬ 
properly  so  called,  clear  and  intelligible,  namely,  by  con¬ 
ventionally  settling  beforehand  what  it  is  to  signify."  He 
is  not  so  secure  of  his  position  when  he  states  that  “Christ 
intended  to  institute  the  Eucharist  as  a  most  holy  sacra¬ 
ment,  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  Church  to  the  end 
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of  time.  But  the  content  and  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
sacrament  had  to  be  stated  with  such  clearness  of  termi¬ 
nology  as  to  exclude  categorically  every  error  in  liturgy 
and  worship.” 

A  fair  and  generous  interpretation  of  the  divergent 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  among  the  most  conscien- 
uous  scholars  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  would  hardly  warrant  such  a  positive  statement 
as  being  delivered  with  ex-cathedra  authority.  With  the 
spirit  of  all  judicial  fairness,  we  must  admit  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  so  absolutely  certain,  and  that  the  language  is  so 
categorically  certain  that  there  cannot  be  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion ;  for  the  words  do  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  and  that  accounts  largely  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  divisions  in  bitter  controversy,  for  here  we  all 
ought  to  be  united  in  love  to  Christ  as  well  as  in  love  to 
one  another.  We  cannot  but  deplore  the  gross  error  into 
which  Zwingh  fell  when  he  utterly  repudiated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Real  Presence  and  made  the  sacrament  of 
none  effect,  but  merely  a  memorial  of  Christ’s  death,  and 
Without  the  living*  Christ  in  that  supper. 

The  writer  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  accepts  the 
words  of  the  Institution  and  John  6  as  well,  in  all  their 
literalism ;  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  the 
logical  sequence  for  the  Church  in  time.  Under  “The 
totality  of  the  Real  Presence’’  he  refers  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  defined  the  Real  Presence  “to  be  such  as  to 
include  with  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood  His  soul  and  di- 
vinity  as  well.  Hence  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament 

wth  His  Flesh  and  Blood,  Body  and  Soul,  Humanity  and 
Divinity.’’  578. 


He  holds  that  when  Christ  said  of  the  bread :  “This  is 
my  body,’’  the  bread  became  through  the  utterance  of 
those  words,  the  body  of  Christ;  consequently  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  sentence,  the  substance  of  the  bread  was  no 
longer  present,  but  the  body  of  Christ  under  the  outward 
appearance  of  bread.  Hence  the  bread  must  have  be¬ 
come  the  Body  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  former  must  have  been 
converted  into  the  latter.” 

The  “Totality  of  Presence  means  that  Christ  in  His  en- 
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tirety  is  present  in  the  whole  of  the  Host  and  each  small¬ 
est  part  thereof,  as  the  spiritual  soul  is  present  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  difficulty  reaches  its  climax  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  question  here  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  of  His  body  which  with  its  head,  trunk  and 
members  has  assumed  a  mode  of  existence  spiritual  and 
independent  of  space;  a  mode  of  existence  indeed,  con¬ 
cerning  which  neither  experience  nor  any  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy  can  have  the  least  inkling.  That  the  idea  of  con¬ 
version  of  corporeal  matter  into  spirit  can  be  entertained, 
is  clear  from  the  material  substance  of  the  Eucharist 
Body  itself.  The  body  of  the  Christ  is  not  invisible  or 
impalpable  to  us  because  it  occupies  the  fourth  dimension, 
but  it  transcends  and  is  wholly  independent  of  space. 
Such  a  mode  of  existence,  it  is  clear,  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  physics  and  mechanics,  but  belongs  to  a 
higher  order,  even  as  does  the  Resurrection  from  the 
sealed  tomb,  the  passing  in  and  out  through  closed  doors, 
the  Transfiguration  of  the  future  glorified  risen  Body.” 

He  holds  that  “the  Body  given  to  the  Apostles  was  the 
selfsame  Body  that  was  crucified  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  Chalice  drunk  by  them,  the  selfsame  Blood  that  was 
shed  on  the  Cross  for  our  sins.”  “The  total  conversion 
of  the  substance  of  bread  is  expressed  clearly  in  the 
words  of  Institution,  “This  is  my  body.”  Transubstan- 
tiation  means  that  “the  entire  substance  of  the  bread  and 
the  entire  substance  of  the  wine  are  converted  respec¬ 
tively  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  such  a  way 
that  only  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine  remain.” 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  we  agree 
with  Gore:  “Apart  from  the  degree  of  authority 
which  it  has  obtained  in  the  West  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  East,  there  is  truly  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity  or 
Scripture  or  reason,  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  And  we 
cannot  admit  the  weight  of  an  authority  which  fails  in 
these  supports.”  123. 

This  materialistic  theory  of  the  Eucharist  grew  in  the 
Church  until  in  the  11th  century  it  became  established  as 
the  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper.  Berengar  who  had  ventured  to  dissent  from  the 
teaching  of  the  hierarchy  was  compelled  to  recant  what 
he  had  proclaimed,  and  to  declare  “that  the  bread  and 
wine  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  are  after  consecra¬ 
tion  not  only  a  sacrament  but  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  sensibly  (sensualiter),  not 
only  in  sacrament  but  in  reality,  are  handled  by  the  hands 
of  priests  and  broke  and  bruised  by  the  teeth  of  the  faith¬ 
ful." 

Plummer  quotes  Evans  where  he  states  that  “the  bread 
and  wine  after  their  benediction  or  consecration,  are  not 
indeed  changed  in  their  nature  but  become  in  their  use 
and  in  their  effects,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
How  the  sacramental  bread  becomes  in  its  use  and  ef¬ 
fects  the  body  of  Christ,  is  a  thing  that  passes  all  under¬ 
standing:  the  manner  is  a  mystery."  Plummer  adds: 
“The  meaning  is  in  harmony  with  the  context.  In  this 
connection  the  symbol  is  never  a  mere  symbol,  but  a 
means  of  real  union ;  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  symbol 
is  very  significant.  It  is  a  means  of  union  with  Christ  in 
that  character  which  is  indicated  by  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood :  that  is,  union  vfith  the  crucified  Redeemer. 
Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice ;  and  to  proclaim  His  death 
and  appropriate  His  body  and  blood  offered  to  that  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  to  realize  the  sacrifice  and  to  appropriate  its  ef¬ 
fects.  The  sacrificial  idea  appears  in  Heb.  13:10.  But 
the  altar  on  vrhich  Christ  offered  His  sacrifice  was  the 
cross ;  and  the  altar  on  which  we  offer  is  Christ  Himself." 
With  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  controversy  we  wish,  with 
Hooker,  that  men  would  more  give  themselves  to  medi¬ 
tate  with  silence  what  we  have  by  the  sacrament,  and  less 
to  dispute  of  the  manner  how." 

Of  the  much  discussed  words  TOVTO  icTLV  TO  (TOifXO.  flOV  he 
says :  “All  carnal  ideas  are  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Institution  took  place  before  the  Passion.  Our  Lord's 
human  body  was  present,  and  His  blood  was  not  yet  shed. 
What  is  certain  is  that  those  who  rightly  receive  the  con¬ 
secrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  receive  spirit- 
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ually  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  How  this  takes  place 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.” 

On  I.  Cor.  10:16  Plummer  says:  ‘‘There  is  only  one 
body,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Body  of  His  Church  of 
which  each  Christian  is  a  member.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  ‘This  is  My  Body.^  ” 

Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  Real  Presence  wrote:  “In  the 
explication  of  this  question  it  is  much  insisted  upon  that 
it  be  enquired  whether,  we  say  we  believe  Christ's  body 
to  be  really  in  the  sacrament,  we  mean  that  body,  that 
flesh  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  cruci- 
fled,  dead  and  buried.  In  answer,  I  know  none  else  that 
He  had  or  hath ;  there  is  but  one  body  of  Christ  natural 
and  glorifled ;  but  he  that  says  that  body  is  glorifled  that 
was  crucifled,  says  it  is  the  same  body  but  not  after  the 
same  manner;  and  so  it  is  in  the  sacrament;  we  eat  and 
drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  that  was  broken  and 
poured  forth ;  for  there  is  no  other  body,  no  other  blood 
of  Christ;  but  though  it  is  the  same  which  we  eat  and 
drink,  yet  it  is  in  another  manner.”  Ignatius  wrote: 
“The  false  teachers  (who  denied  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
manhood)  abstain  from  eucharist  and  prayer,  because 
they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins, 
which  by  His  goodness  the  Father  raised  up.”  “Break¬ 
ing  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  the 
antidote  that  we  should  not  die,  but  live  in  Christ  Jesus 
forever.” 

“The  gift  of  the  Eucharist  is  precisely  that  gift  of  the 
flesh  or  body  and  blood  of  Christ — ^the  spiritual  principle 
and  life  of  Christ's  manhood,  inseparable  from  His  whole 
living  self — ^the  meaning  of  which,  apart  from  all  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  or  when  we  receive  it.” 

Gore  contends  that  the  gift  and  presence  are  spiritual, 
but  by  the  word  ‘spiritual'  it  expresses  not  what  is  un¬ 
real,  but  what  is  profoundly  real.  In  whatever  sense 
then  we  approach  and  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  as  spiritually  present,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  in  the  deepest  sense  real  and  really 
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present."  125.  “The  more  the  modem  physicist  investi¬ 
gates  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  the  more  he  breaks 
down  all  the  supposed  barriers  between  matter  and 
spirit."  “The  risen  body  of  Christ  was  spiritual  in  a 
different  sense  not  because  it  was  less  than  before  ma¬ 
terial,  but  because  in  it  matter  was  wholly  and  finally 
subjugated  to  spirit  and  not  to  the  exegencies  of  physical 
life.  Matter  no  longer  restricted  Him  or  hindered.  It 
had  become  the  pure  and  transparent  vehicle  of  spiritual 
purpose."  127.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  appearance 
and  disappearances  at  will  after  His  resurrection:  He 
became  visible  and  invisible  acording  to  His  divine  pur¬ 
pose.  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  when  the  doors  were 
closed,  “yet  to  exhibit  to  them  the  attributes  even  of  the 
moi*tal  body,  by  eating  with  them.  Henceforth,  during 
the  40  days.  He  never  lived  wdth  them  in  the  life  of  earth, 
but  was  manifested  from  time  to  time  as  His  spiritual 
purpose  required.  From  a  physical  point  of  view,  spirit¬ 
ualization  of  matter  as  is  involved  in  this  conception  of  a 
spiritual  body  is  becoming  perhaps,  more  and  more  con¬ 
ceivable;  less  out  of  analogy  with  our  ultimate  concep¬ 
tions  of  matter.  But  the  important  point  to  notice  is 
that  the  spirituality  of  the  risen  body  of  Christ,  lies  not 
so  much  in  any  physical  qualities  as  in  the  fact  that  His 
material  presence  is  absolutely  controlled  by  His  spiritual 
wall.  His  manifestations  were  manifestations  to  special 
persons — those  whose  faith  He  willed  to  rekindle — under 
special  forms  for  special  purposes. 

“And  if  all  subjection  to  conditions  of  space  was  over 
for  the  body  of  the  resurrection,  even  more  certainly  was 
it  over  for  the  glorified  body  (if  any  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn),  the  body  in  which  He  through  His  whole  person 
has  become  ‘quickening  spirit,'  even  His  flesh  and  blood 
are  ‘spirit  and  life.'  As  to  what  the  ‘body  of  glory'  is, 
silence  is  our  best  wisdom.  We  feel  sure  indeed  that  He 
retains  ‘all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man’s 
nature';  and  with  St.  John  we  believe  that  He  not  only 
has  come  but  also  is  to  come  again  in  the  flesh.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  present  conceptions. 
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which  'cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God' ;  nor  have  we 
any  faculties  to  conceive  the  glory  of  which  even  our  ma¬ 
terial  nature  in  Him  is  susceptible.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  in  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  Put  in  glory 
inconceivable,  He  still  exists;  and  it  is  out  of  this  glory 
that  He  feeds  us  with  the  flesh  and  blood  which  are  spirit 
and  life."  130. 

"What  materially  fundamentally  means  are  becoming 
increasingly  vague."  131.  "Though  Christ  condescends 
to  use  material  means,  the  sacramental  elements,  yet  He 
is  never  subject  to  them."  "No  physical  organs  can  ap¬ 
propriate  the  accompanying  spiritual  gift"  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  As  Mozley  states:  "To  suppose  that  a  man's 
natural  mouth  and  teeth  can  eat  a  spiritual  thing,  would 
be  a  simple  confusion  of  ideas."  He  quotes  the  celebrated 
phrase  of  Augustine:  "Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten." 
And  yet  we  must  not  separate  and  make  faith  so  entirely 
independent  of  the  act 'of  actual  participation  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  for  the  words  of  the  Institution  are  "Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body,"  and  the  Apostle  severely  condemns  those 
at  Corinth  who  fell  into  abuses. 

I  believe  there  are  positive  indications  of  an  unmistak¬ 
able  character  that  the  tendency  of  Protestant  Churches 
in  Great  Britain,  is  toward  a  doctrine  most  in  harmony 
with  the  Lutheran,  and  that  when  once  they  understand 
our  doctrine  they  will  find  it  altogether  acceptable.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  been  so  misunderstood,  that  we  are 
often  grossly  misrepresented.  With  all  our  explanations 
and  denials,  they  insist  upon  charging  us  with  holding 
the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  which  some  would  un¬ 
derstand  as  only  a  refined  degree  of  transubstantiation — 
hardly  differing  in  kind  but  only  in  degree. 

But  the  future  appears  brighter,  as  my  reading  and 
intercourse  with  able  representatives  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  in  Great  Britain  lead  me  to  conclude.  A 
learned  bishop  recently  assured  me  that  they  were  not 
less  pronounced  in  their  doctrine  respecting  the  Real 
Presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
that  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  had  never  been  Zwinglians, 
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but  held  to  a  Real  Presence.  In  a  recent  volume  on  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments,  by  Principal  Forsyth,  there 
is  decisive  evidence  of  the  positive  restlessness  in  the 
Free  Church  respecting  their  former  doctrine  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  He  appeals  to  his 
Church  to  “get  rid  of  the  idea  which  has  impoverished 
worship  beyond  measure,  that  the  act  is  mainly  com¬ 
memoration.  No  Church  can  live  on  that.  How  can  we 
have  a  mere  memorial  on  one  who  is  still  alive,  still  our 
life,  still  present  with  us  and  acting  in  us?" 

“A  sacrament  is  as  much  more  than  a  symbol  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  is  more  than  a  memorial.  It  is  not  an  hour  of  in¬ 
struction  but  of  communion.  It  is  an  act  created  by  the 
eternal  Act  of  Christ  which  made  and  makes  the  Church. 
It  is  Christ's  act  offering  Himself  to  men.  Christ  offers 
anew  to  us,  as  He  did  at  the  Supper,  the  finished  offering 
which  on  the  Cross  He  gave  to  God  once  for  all."  It  is  a 
sacramental  act  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  God's  grace  is 
given  through  the  media  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  the 
stream  is  given  through  the  conduit.  “This  grace  fills 
the  sacraments  always  with  the  same  power  that  gave 
them  being.  So  there  is  a  certain  place  for  the  idea  of 
the  opus  operatum  in  the  sacraments."  “The  deed  of 
God  comes  home  through  a  living  soul  indeed  but  chiefly 
in  its  own  wealth  and  power- — the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever." 

“If  the  elements  are  and  remain  material,  the  act  which 
uses  them  is  spiritual  and  real.  Whatever  is  symbolical, 
the  action  is  real.  In  so  far  as  our  action  is  symbolical,  it 
is  symbolical  of  Christ's  Act,  not  of  His  essence.  But  it 
is  symbolical  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  symbol.  It 
does  not  simply  point  to  the  thing  signified  nor  suggest  it, 
but  conveys  it,  has  it  within  it,  brings  it  with  it,  gives  it, 
does  something,  is  really  sacramental."  Christ  seems  to 
say  to  the  communicant :  “This  bread,  broken  and  eaten, 
represents  the  giving  and  the  paii^aking  of  my  person. 
But  there  is  far  more  than  a  memorial  of  an  event  or  a 
mere  symbol  of  an  idea." 

“It  was  symbolic  in  the  great  sense  and  really  sacra- 
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mental.  It  does  more  than  mean — it  conveys  what  it 
means.'’  “The  great  meaning  of  the  passage  and  of  the 
rite  depends  on  our  personal  and  present  relation  to 
Christ,  and  on  our  conception  of  Him." 

Hamack  states:  “What  is  nowadays  understood  by 
'symbol'  is  a  thing  which  it  not  that  which  it  represents ; 
at  that  time  (i.  e.,  the  early  Christian  centuries)  symbol 
denoted  a  thing  which,  in  some  kind  of  sense,  really  is 
what  it  signifies ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  period,  the  really  heavenly  element  by  either 
in  or  behind,  the  visible  form  without  investing  itself 
with  it.  According  to  distinction  of  a  symbolic  from  a 
realistic  conception  of  the  Supper  is  altogether  to  be  re¬ 
jected."  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatic,  quoted  by  Gore. 

“The  Lord's  Supper  was  historically  attached  to  Jew¬ 
ish  usage — to  the  paschal  feast."  Jesus  “lays  stress  on 
the  bread  first  as  the  essence  of  the  matter.  He  does  not 
lay  it  on  the  fiesh  in  the  meal,  as  if  He  would  avert  a  con¬ 
nection  with  His  mere  fiesh  and  fix  it  on  His  body  or  per¬ 
son."  236.  “It  was  Christ's  body  that  was  taken,  not  His 
fiesh.  The  presence  of  His  body  meant,  in  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage,  the  presence  of  His  person.  The  body  means  the 
entire  person  and  presence  of  Christ.  He  will,  symboliz¬ 
ed  by  the  bread,  be  there  in  person,  breaking  the  bread  of 
life."  “The  elements  are  made  sacramental  by  promise 
and  by  use ;  they  are  not  transmuted  in  substance.  They 
are  charged  with  Christ,  but  not  converted  into  Christ.'^ 

In  the  sacrament  we  have  much  more  than  mere  em¬ 
blems,  we  have  real  conveyance.  What  is  given  to  us  is 
Christ  Himself,  His  person."  “The  great  matter  is  to 
recognize  the  real  Presence  in  holy  and  saving  action ;  the 
minor  matter  is  the  rationale  of  His  procedure." 

“It  was  a  sacrament  that  Christ  made  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  not  a  sacrifice,"  but  in  time  “the  sacramental 
side  was  subordinated  to  the  sacrificial."  Our  Church 
places  great  emphasis  upon  the  unique  character  of  the 
Eucharist  and  its  special  blessings  for  the  communicant; 
and  our  people  show  their  faith  and  high  appreciation  of 
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the  actual  benefits  by  their  faithful  attendance.  As  an 
illustration,  a  laboring  man,  through  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  hour  of  worship,  did  not  reach  the  church  until 
the  Communion  service  had  closed.  He  had  walked  many 
miles  and  his  disappointment  was  great.  His  soul  was 
greatly  stirred  and  he  could  not  suppress  the  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  disappointment;  and  after  the  benediction  was 
pronounced,  he  told  the  pastor  of  his  great  sorrow,  say¬ 
ing:  I  did  so  build  upon  it.”  The  faithful  pastor  saw 
his  duty,  and  did  it  by  solemnly  administering  the  Holy 
Communion  to  the  one  who,  with  intense  longing  and 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  Jesus,  had  walked  so  many  miles  to 
meet  and  receive  his  Saviour  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  word  and  the 
sacraments  cannot  be  separated  and  the  one  subordinated 
to  the  other;  but  each  must  ever  be  given  its  place,  and 
they  must  continue  together  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
they  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  Church. 
In  fact  that  which  constitutes  a  Christian  Church  is  a 
body  of  believers  among  whom  the  Word  is  preached  and 
the  sacraments  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

In  the  Holy  Communion  we  publicly  confess  Christ  as 
our  once  crucified  but  risen  and  exalted  Redeemer  who  in¬ 
stituted  the  Eucharist  and  who  now  gives  Himself  to  us 
when  we  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine.  We  are  taught 
that  in  this  sacrament  Christ  gives  us  something,  and  we 
look  forward  to  this  Holy  Communion  expecting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  His  word,  to  receive  something.  We  take 
Christ  at  His  word.  He  gives  Himself  and  we  receive 
something  substantial.  It  is  no  mere  sentiment  express¬ 
ed  in  a  figure  of  speech,  which  conveys  no  special,  sub¬ 
stantial  blessing.  There  was  something  in  Christ's  words 
of  the  Institution,  when  He  took  bread,  blessed  and  brake 
it  and  said  to  His  disciples  as  He  gave  it  to  them :  '‘Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body.”  When  He  used  this  unqualified 
language  on  this  solemn  occasion,  there  was  profound 
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impressiveness  in  His  speech  and  feeling.  That  utter¬ 
ance  came  from  the  depths  of  His  soul,  and  He  knew  the 
significance  of  His  own  words  and  the  impression  that  He 
would  convey  to  His  disciples.  I  cannot  conceive  of  Him 
using  such  language  if  He  only  intended  it  in  a  merely 
figurative  sense;  for  He  could  easily  have  qualified  it,  or 
used  such  plain  language  that  could  not  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  so  many  have  understood  it. 

'‘We  are  become  partakers  of  Christ,’'  (Heb.  3:14)  but 
where  is  this  so  effectually  realized  as  in  that  Supper, 
where  in  the  bread  that  we  eat  we  have  communion  or 
participation  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Christ  once  for  all, 
when  He  offered  up  Himself  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us  through  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  body  on  the  cross. 
Hence  we  are  emboldened  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed  for 
us,  to  come  in  faith  with  assurance  and  conviction  that 
Christ  Himself,  the  unseen,  is  really  present  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  altar.  I  say  we  may  come  with  this  assur¬ 
ance;  for  many  have  realized  the  conviction  so  clearly 
and  profoundly  in  its  effects  upon  their  being  and  life, 
that  the  evidential  reasons  could  not  be  gainsaid, — no 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  whose  sight  Jesus 
had  restored.  He  could  not  explain  and  answer  their 
questions,  but  he  had  the  unshaken  conviction  that  whilst 
once  he  was  blind  now  he  could  see,  and  all  the  logic  of  the 
most  learned  ones  could  not  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 
Such  evidence  is  the  most  soul-satisfying  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  it  cannot  be  overthrown  nor  silenced  by  the  so¬ 
phistry  of  the  most  learned  unbeliever.  The  God-con¬ 
sciousness  is  His  direct  witness  to  the  soul. 

We  all  believe  in  our  mystical  union  with  , Christ 
though  it  surpasses  our  comprehension.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  real  presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Here 
we  enter  into  the  most  intimate  and  vital  union  with 
Him.  It  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  by  which  are 
conveyed  to  us  the  blessings  and  life  that  Christ  secured 
by  His  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection. 

In  this  sacrament  Christ  is  the  giver,  and  He  gives 
Himself  through  these  outward  symbols.  He  is  the  in- 
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visible  grace.  He  is  present  though  we  see  Him  not. 
When  Christ  said,  “Take,  etc.,"  He  gave  something,  and 
we  must  not  explain  that  something  away.  We  accept 
His  words  unchanged,  with  faith  and  without  unbelief, 
even  though  we  can  neither  explain  nor  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  real  man  himself  is  as  invisible  as  Christ. 
The  face  is  often  the  real  inner-man  only  in  disguise. 
We  cannot  see  the  most  real  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  but 
only  the  outward  expression. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  designated 
as  the  visible  embodiment  of  Christ  in  His  work  of  re¬ 
demption.  These  elements  are  not  only  signs  of  the  in¬ 
ward  grace,  but  the  channels  through  Christ  in  His  pres¬ 
ence  conveys  to  us  special  grace.  We  appropriate  Christ 
in  a  special  sense,  for  is  it  not  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
“a  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ?" 

“The  Analogy  of  the  Faith,"  as  I  recall  it,  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  theological  term  when  a  student  at  this  Seminary,  and 
doubtless  it  still  continues  (whether  in  the  same  formula 
or  not) ,  to  express  an  important  truth  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  some  disputed 
passage.  In  seeking  to  determine  the  exact  meaning 
that  St.  Paul  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  as  he  describes  it  in  I  Cor.  11:25,  we  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacrament  of  mo¬ 
mentous  import  that  could  not  be  abused  with  impunity; 
for  he  warns  them  against  such  profane  violation  by  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  severe  and  even  fatal  judgments  that 
were  meted  out  to  some  in  disregarding  the  solemn  char¬ 
acter  of  this  divine  ordinance,  in  which  they  had  failed  to 
discern  the  body  of  our  Lord. 

I  know  the  attempts  to  rid  the  language  of  all  divine 
content,  and  the  various  expedients  to  eliminate  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  from  the  profoundly  significant  words  used 
in  the  Apostle's  warning  to  the  communicant.  “For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.  For  this  cause 
many  among  you  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  not  a  few 
sleep."  It  cannot  be  safe  exegesis  to  resolve  at  once  to 
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explain  away  that  ‘‘body''  just  because  it  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  cannot 
reduce  the  words  to  a  meaningless  phrase,  emptied  of  all 
content.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Paul  who  must 
have  understood  what  he  was  saying,  likewise  meant 
what  he  was  saying,  and  why  would  he  have  warned  them 
against  not  discerning  the  body,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  really 
present  in  that  sacrament? 

But  we  are  left  in  a  dilemma,  for  in  the  preceding 
chapter  St.  Paul  explains  what  he  really  meant  by  that 
ambiguous  word  '‘o-w/xa”  that  has  troubled  so  many  in 
their  efforts  to  interpret  the  writer  of  this  Epistle.  The 
familiar  words  in  I  Cor.  10:16:  “The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  In 
this  explanatory  and  emphatic  passage  he  uses  the  same 
word  for  the  body  of  Christ,  and  his  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  seems  unmistakable."  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed,"  as  Dr.  Andrews  states,  “that  these  words 
represent  not  merely  the  Apostle's  own  view,  but  the 
theory  which  was  universally  accepted  and  regarded  as 
axiomatic  by  the  Christian  Church  in  his  day."  151. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  analogy  that  St. 
Paul  gives  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  well  known 
feasts  among  the  pagans.  Whilst  he  did  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  their  deities — outside  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  he  knew  that  they  were  real  to  the  mind  of  the 
pagan  worshippers,  and  hence  the  force  of  his  reasoning 
is  not  weakened  by  their  non-existence.  He  refers  to  the 
existing  beliefs,  and  these  were  real  facts  that  exerted  a 
potent  influence  over  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  worship¬ 
pers,  for  they  believe  that  in  their  pagan  feasts,  they  ac¬ 
tually  entered  into  participation  with  their  deities,  and 
the  Apostle  has  this  in  mind  in  his  argument.  Hence  he 
would  have  the  Chrstians  believe  that  in  the  Eucharist 
they  really  enter  into  communion  or  participation  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

He  must  have  used  the  word  Communion  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  sense  of  his  times  when  referring  to  the  pagan  wor- 
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shippers  at  their  feasts  in  the  temple,  and  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that  it  should  be  understood  in  a  different  sense,  so 
as  to  bring*  it  into  accord  with  some  modern  conceptions 
as  to  what  the  writer  should  have  meant  to  say.  As 
Kirsopp  Lake  states :  ^^St.  Paul  clearly  means  that  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  knew  quite  well  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  rite 
which  really  conveys  that  which  the  heathen  erroneously 
thought  to  obtain  in  their  sacrificial  meals — that  is,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Divine  nature.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  any  more  S3mibolical  view.  So  grevious 
is  the  sin  of  those  who  eat  and  drink  in  an  unworthy  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  are  held  responsible  for  profaning  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  not  recognizing  the  sanctity 
of  the  Body.  The  Apostle  reminds  them  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  had  been  visited  upon  them,  in  the  form  of 
sickness  and  even  death.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  in  the  so-called  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  the  TYiistTcirTislQ/tioTi  made  timid  souls  fearful  of  the 
Eucharist,  lest  they  might  thereby  incur  ‘^damnation”  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  Christ.  But  at  all  events  the  penal 
judgment  was  of  such  a  serious  character  that  the  sin 
committed  must  have  been  correspondingly  great,  and 
this  we  can  easily  understand  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

For  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  religions.  It  is  the  scientific  method,  for  com¬ 
parison  brings  out  the  real  qualities  of  resemblances  and 
differences,  and  sheds  valuable  side  lights  upon  certain 
features  of  Christian  faith  and  worship.  Hence  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  when  we  seek  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  primitive  Church.  In 
fact,  in  a  critical  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
it  is  important  to  give  and  have  clearly  in  mind  an  his¬ 
torical  setting  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  its  relation  to  the 
Passover,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cotemporary  pagan 
feasts  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
crucial  words  employed  in  their  communions  with  their 
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gods.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  pronounced  and  profound 
convictions  as  to  their  close  communion  with  their  gods. 
It  was  under  various  aspects  that  this  personal  com¬ 
munion  was  sought  and  realized,  but  the  sacramental 
must  have  been  the  highest.  The  precise  method  through 
which  they  attained  it  varied,  though  generally  some 
sacred  animal  was  selected  as  representing  the  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  god,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  worshippers,  they 
by  partaking  of  its  flesh  and  blood,  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
tually  partook  of  the  god's  own  life  and  self,  for  they  ate 
the  god. 

The  Apostle  Paul  had  knowledge  of  their  belief  and 
practices  as  his  references  show ;  and  he  did  not  invent  a 
new  language,  but  used  old  words  taken  from  the  pagan 
feasts  to  express  the  Christian  ideas  contained  in  the 
Holy  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  did  not  bor¬ 
row  from  them  this  sacred  ordinance,  nor  the  Christian 
conceptions,  for  he  received  these  from  the  Lord  as  he 
tells  us,  but  he  used  the  familiar  pagan  terms  for  express¬ 
ing  them. 

In  the  pagan  cults  the  Greeks  discerned  the  presence  of 
their  god,  and  they  believed  that  they  realized  actual  com¬ 
munion  or  participation  wdth  the  body  and  even  ate  the 
god. 

Hence,  had  St.  Paul  not  really  recognized  and  believed 
as  he  clearly  states  in  positive  language,  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  (glorifled)  of  Christ,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
then  he  would  never  have  made  use  of  such  positive  terms 
as  when  he  declared:  ‘‘The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  for  in  his  day 
such  words  could  have  had  but  one  meaning.  Taking  the 
view  of  a  cotemporary  it  seems  to  me  that  his  language 
could  admit  of  no  interpretation  less  than  that  of  the 
Real  Presence  of  the  glorifled  body  of  Christ  when  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  grevious  sin  committed  at  Corinth  in  their 
shameful  abuses  through  '‘not  discerning  the  Body''  in 
the  Holy  Communion.  He  certainly  meant  that  Christ's 
body  was  there  or  else  he  would  not  have  condemned  them 
for  not  discerning  that  Body.  Hence  the  Lutheran  Scrip- 
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tural  view  is  fully  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  the  cotempo¬ 
rary  use  of  the  terms  employed  in  this  holy  ordinance, 
with  which  St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  familiar. 

Following  the  words :  ^‘Shall  be  under  guilt  of  violating 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,"  Plummer  says:  “Dis¬ 
honor  to  the  symbols  is  dishonor  to  that  which  they  rei>- 
resent.  “What  is  certain  is  that  those  who  rightly  re¬ 
ceive  the  consecrated  bread  and  vdne  in  the  Eucharist,  re¬ 
ceive  spiritually  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  How  this 
takes  place  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  it  is  vain  to 
claim  knowledge  which  cannot  be  possessed ;  or  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  what  cannot  be  explained."  He  quotes 
Bishop  Thirlwall:  “If  there  is  a  point  on  which  the 
virtues  of  Scriptures,  of  the  purest  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tion  and  of  our  own  Church  is  more  express  and  uniform 
than  another,  it  is  the  peculiar  and  transcendent  quality 
of  the  blessing  which  this  sacrament  both  represents  and 
exhibits,  and  consequently  of  the  presence  by  which  that 
blessing  is  conferred.  How  this  presence  differed  from 
that  of  which  we  are  assured  by  our  Lord's  promise, 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name— 
whether  only  in  degree  or  in  kind,  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  language  to  define,  and  of  human  thought  to 
conceive.  It  is  a  subject  fit,  not  for  curious  speculation 
but  for  the  exercise  of  pious  meditation  and  devotional 
feeling ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  certainty  that  the 
highest  flight  of  contemplation  will  always  fall  short  of 
the  Divine  reality."  (I  Cor.  p.  244). 

We  do  not  interpret  nor  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle’s  significant  words :  “Not  discerning  the  body" 
by  dismissing  them  as  only  a  figurative  expression;  for 
they  must  convey  and  contain  some  real,  positive  essence 
or  else  why  was  the  sin  of  those  so  great  at  Corinth  that 
many  were  visited  with  divine  chastisement  and  even 
death?  There  is  no  gain  in  seeking  to  remove  the  Christ 
who  says  to  the  communicant,  “Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
hodyr  Through  the  spiritual  eating  of  faith,  we  re¬ 
ceived  Him.  Nay,  since  every  soul  realizes  such  a  need 
of  Christ  and  would  enjoy  personal  fellowship  with  Him 
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through  this  communion  or  participation  with  His  body, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  we  have  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  why  then 
should  men  strive  to  argue  Him  out  of  their  doctrine  of 
this  sacrament?  With  less  effort  they  might  find  Christ 
really  present  in  His  Humanity  as  well  as  in  His  Divinity, 
and  realize  the  blessedness  of  those  who  in  the  Eucharist, 
discern  the  Lord's  body. 

Dr.  Chadwick,  Dean  of  Armaugh,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  says:  “But 
bread  and  wine  do  not  express  an  indefinite  Divine  help ; 
they  express  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  they  have  to 
do  with  His  Humanity.  We  must  beware  of  limiting 
overmuch.  At  the  Supper  He  said  not  'my  flesh,'  but  'my 
body,'  which  is  plainly  a  more  comprehensive  term.  And 
we  may  not  so  carnalize  the  Body  as  to  exclude  the  Per¬ 
son  who  bestows  Himself.  Yet  is  all  the  language  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  force  the  conviction  upon  us  that  His  body 
and  blood.  His  Humanity,  is  the  special  gift  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  As  man  He  redeemed  us,  and  as  man  He  im¬ 
parts  Himself  to  man."How  well  does  such  a  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament  harmonize  with  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul:  ''I  live,  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  p.  382. 

In  section  XXXVI-XXXVIII  of  the  Gallican  Confes¬ 
sion,  originally  prepared  by  Calvin,  but  later  revised  and 
adopted  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  including  the 
Church  of  England,  we  And  some  very  positive  and  ex¬ 
plicit  statements  that  rival  in  materialistic  literalism 
some  of  the  most  pronounced  expressions  of  confessional 
Lutheranism.  ''We  confess  that  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
is  the  second  sacrament,  is  a  witness  of  the  union  which 
we  have  with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  not  only  died  and 
rose  again  for  us  once,  but  also  feeds  and  nourishes  us 
truly  with  His  flesh  and  blood.  By  the  secret  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  power  of  His  spirit  He  feeds  and  strengthens 
us  wdth  the  substance  of  His  body  and  His  blood.  We 
hold  that  this  is  done  spiritually,  not  because  we  put  im¬ 
agination  and  fancy  in  the  place  of  fact  and  truth,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  greatness  of  this  mystery  exceeds  the  measure 
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of  our  sens6s  and  the  laws  of  nature.  In  short  because  it 
is  heavenly ;  it  can  only  be  apprehended  by  faith." 

We  believe  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  God  gives  us 
really  and  in  fact  that  which  He  there  sets  forth  to  us; 
and  that  consequently,  with  these  signs  is  given  the  true 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  that  which  they  present  to 
us.  For  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  give  food  and 
drink  to  the  soul,  no  less  than  bread  and  wine  nourish  the 
body."  The  body  of  Christ  is  our  meat,  and  His  blood 
our  drink.  And  we  reject  the  Enthusiasts  and  Sacra- 
mentarians  who  will  not  receive  such  signs  and  marks, 
although  our  Saviour  said :  ‘‘This  is  my  body,  and  this  is 
my  blood.  (Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  111,381). 
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ARTICLE  11. 

AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR. 

BY  EDWIN  HEYL  DELK. 

For  any  complete  and  definitive  interpretation  of  the 
World  War  we  shall  have  to  wait  years.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  enough  known  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
background,  enough  of  State  papers  and  personal  memo¬ 
randa,  enough  of  patent  facts  and  avowed  policies  to 
offer  a  tentative  interpretation  of  the  World  War. 
Whether  we  can,  or  can  not,  truly  formulate  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  all  every  thinking  man  has  to  frame  some  men¬ 
tal  picture  and  judgment  of  the  facts  and  forces  at  work 
producing  this  world  cataclysm. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

David  Jayne  Holl  has  said,  “The  great  tragedy  of  his¬ 
tory  has  been  the  conflict  between  the  universal  human¬ 
ism  that  Rome  endeavored  to  establish,  first  by  law,  and 
afterward  by  faith,  and  the  tribalism  of  the  primitive 
European  races.”  This  conflict  between  imperial  policy 
and  nascent  nationalisms  was  inevitable.  The  Roman 
dream  was  imposing  but  impossible.  Military  force,  de¬ 
spite  Rome's  acceptance  of  the  provincial  institutions  and 
colonial  temper  of  conquered  territory  was  the  dominant 
power  in  holding  the  empire  together.  There  was  too 
great  a  diversity  of  tribal  temperament  and  culture  on 
the  part  of  the  scattered  people  to  accept  the  social  and 
legal  ideals  of  Rome.  Beneficient  as  was  much  of  the 
rule  of  the  Augustian  period  the  latent  love  of  autonomy 
and  liberty,  the  urge  of  the  tribal  and  national  spirit  in¬ 
evitably  caused  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  the  Gallic,  Teutonic 
and  Slavic  spirit  in  Europe.  If  it  was  a  tragedy,  it  had 
its  compensations  in  a  diversified  culture  and  a  stimulat- 
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ing  rivalry  in  commerce,  discovery  and  the  arts.  But 
the  dream  of  a  revived  world  empire  has  never  perished 
in  the  heart  of  the  ambitious  European  Kings. 

Another  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Every  great 
European  State  was  the  creation  of  force.  Russia,  Spain, 
Scandinavia,  France,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  each  and 
all,  at  some  point  in  its  career,  was  established  through 
the  might  of  arms.  This  is  Europe^s  heritage  of  evil. 
The  mark  of  blood  is  upon  them  all.  The  period  of  vio¬ 
lent  contest,  for  some,  has  drifted  into  the  haze  of  history 
and  imperialism  has  become  a  spent  force,  but  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  all  into  national  greatness  was  secured  by  either 
a  ruthless  diplomacy  or  force.  Some  of  them  have  re¬ 
pented  of  their  ways  but  their  example  still  lingers  as  a 
incitement  to  war  for  ambitious,  war-bred  Germany. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


The  growth  of  the  German  Empire  seems  to  justify 
militarism  as  the  method  of  national  growth  and  power. 
Modern  Germany  is  the  only  great  nation  of  Europe 
which  has  profited  by  continental  wars.  The  Modern 
German  Empire  began  in  the  scrubby  Mark  of  Banden- 
burg  and  developed  by  military  strength  first  into  Prus¬ 
sia.  Prussia  under  Frederick  William,  Frederick  the 
First  and  Frederick  the  Great,  dominating  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  methods  of  the  Hohenzollerns  took  Silesia,  Poland, 
Schleswic-Holstein.  Later  she  threw  off  the  Austrian 
demnities.  Her  history  seems  to  contradict  the  dictum 
that  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
Lorraine  as  the  fruit  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Then 
as  an  Empire  of  the  first  class  she  stood  forth  in  shining 
armor.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Empire,  to 
German  eyes,  justifies  militarism  as  the  method  of  na¬ 
tional  expansion  and  power.  Her  wars  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  not  been  expensive  either  In  men  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Her  conquests  brought  lands,  man-power  and  in¬ 
demnities.  Her  history  seems  to  contradict  the  dictum 
that  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.”  Spain^s  Empire  had  melted  away. 
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France  had  learned  that  the  Napoleonic  dream  of 
world-power  was  fruitless.  Russia  has  proven  a 
mass  of  conglomerate  peoples  held  together  by  auto¬ 
cratic  force  and  bureaucracy.  England  had  learned  that 
imperialism  and  colonization  were  antipodal  in  feeling 
and  had  to  surrender  to  the  autonomy  of  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  the  Boer  Republic.  But  Germany  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  good  old  way  of  faustrecht  as  the  method  of 
conquest  and  control.  Her  history  is  her  justification  for 
being.  War  was  in  her  blood.  The  Latin  peoples  she 
acknowledged  were  brave,  artistic,  emotional  but  corrupt. 
She,  the  incarnation  of  the  Teutonic  spirit,  was  lusty,  de¬ 
termined  and  efficient.  Diplomacy  and  the  method  of 
peaceful  penetration  had  their  place  but  the  shining 
sword  was  the  sure  method  of  conquest  and  control.  Steel 
was  the  back-bone  of  her  might  and  by  blood  and  iron  she 
would  hack  her  way  to  still  further  greatness.  Every 
man  was  to  be  made  a  soldier,  the  whole  nation  must  be 
organized  for  the  ends  of  war.  The  whole  people  must 
be  impregnated  with  the  militaristic  spirit.  The  lesser 
German  kingdoms  took  their  que  from  Prussia  and  her 
pulpits,  her  schools  and  universities  were  made  auxiliary 
to  her  regiments  and  war-lords. 

THE  GERMAN  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  philosophy  of  a  State,  like  the  philosophy  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  is  the  product  of  lifers  desires  and  history  rather 
than  of  pure  thought.  To  the  abstract  thinking  of  her 
philosophers  German  history  brought  the  concrete  facts 
of  her  military  conquests  and  the  combination  appears  in 
the  German  theory  of  the  State.  Kant's  ‘‘Categorical 
Imperative”  was  taken  from  the  realm  of  personal  moral 
duties  as  a  sort  of  stem  on  which  the  after  theory  was  to 
be  engrafted.  Hegel  had  declared  the  State  the  supreme 
moral  personality.  Fichte  had  infused  the  idea  of  power 
as  the  essence  of  the  State.  Absolute  sovereignty  was 
already  vested  in  the  king.  All  that  was  needed  was 
some  philosopher  or  historian  who  could  fire  and  fuse  the 
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spirit  of  the  whole  people  with  such  conceptions  of  the 
State.  There  was  called  to  Berlin  some  forty-five  years 
ago  the  man  who  saturated  the  university  men  with  such 
notions.  Treitschke  taught  that  “the  State  was  the  high¬ 
est  expression  of  reason” ;  that  “the  State  is  Power” ;  that 
“there  is  no  moral  law  higher  than  its  own  will”;  in  a 
word  that  “might  is  right.”  Weaker  nations  were  the 
legitimate  prey  of  great  peoples.  The  German  State  in 
Treitschke’s  eyes  was  the  supreme  political  creation  of 
modem  history.  Bemhardi  added  the  dicta  “that  war  is 
a  biological  necessity,”  and  that  “God  would  see  to  it  that 
war  should  never  be  eliminated  from  history.”  Christian¬ 
ity  was  accepted  as  a  good  working  philosophy  between  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  within  the  nation,  but  it  had  no  place 
or  application  between  nations.  The  German  theory  of 
the  State  is  frankly  pagan.  Such  a  theory  plus  a  mania 
for  power  arms  a  people  for  any  adventure  however  ruth¬ 
less  and  selfish  it  may  be.  Such  a  theory  becomes  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  thinking  men  of  Christian  spirit.  Other  peoples 
theoretically  acknowledge  that  the  same  moral  law  ap¬ 
plies  to  States  as  to  individuals.  The  German  theory  of 
the  State  denies  any  higher  regulative  power  than  its  own 
will  and  purpose. 

THE  RISE  AND  RIGHT  OF  KULTUR. 

The  Germans  have  not  been  the  great  inventors  and 
discoverers  of  the  world.  The  discovery  of  a  few  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  facts  are  to  its  credit  but  science  has 
had  equal  masters  to  those  of  Germany  in  England,  Italy 
and  France.  Germany  has  taken  the  inventions  of  other 
people  and  wrought  them  to  perfection.  She  is  a  master 
in  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  She  organizes  and  tabu¬ 
lates  to  the  last  fraction.  She  is  so  constructed  commer¬ 
cially  and  politically  that  every  foreign  business  becomes 
a  part  of  her  statecraft.  In  music  and  philosophy  she 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  but  they  are  accomplishments  in 
her  past.  Her  modern  kultur  is  bent  on  efficiency  and 
conquest  through  every  industrial  and  commercial 
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agency.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  immense 
indemnity  she  secured  from  France  made  a  fruitful  nest- 
egg  for  her  future  development  in  industrialism.  Her 
later  industrial  development  has  brought  her  wealth  and 
commercial  power.  Money  is  the  sinew  of  war.  Slowly 
but  surely  she  was  laying  up  through  the  eager,  trained 
and  subservient  middle  and  working  classes  that  fund  of 
energy  and  wealth  which  would  fit  her  for  her  program 
of  mastery  of  world.  Her  lines  of  steamships  and  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  became  a  net  work  of  propaganda.  She 
believes  her  kultur  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
was  destined  to  command  all  others.  The  world  would 
be  benefited  by  Germanization  even  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Wherever  Germans  went  they  were  urged  to 
carry  their  kultur  with  them  and  never  forget  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Fatherland.  Dual  citizenship  was  ap¬ 
plauded.  ‘‘The  Day’’  would  come  when  all  their  disci¬ 
pline  and  talent  would  blaze  forth  as  “Deutschland  uber 
alles.”  But  the  result  of  this  kultur  has  been  set  forth 
by  one  of  her  commercial  princes 

“The  Germans — alas  that  I  should  be  forced  to  say  it 
who  am  a  German  myself — are  different  from  all  other 
nations,”  Herr  Muehlon  continued.  “They  are  really  a 
race  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  good  instincts 
they  originally  possessed  and  which  were  generally  recog¬ 
nized  a  hundred  and  even  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  syste¬ 
matically  perverted  by  their  rulers.  The  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  has  gradually  transformed  what  was 
once  the  ‘nation  of  poets  and  philosophers’  into  a  race  of 
basest  materialists  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Materialism 
and  cowardly  submission  to  their  rulers  had  become  the 
dominant  traits  of  the  Germans  long  before  the  war. 
And  the  war,  which  has  enabled  the  Prussian  military  and 
bureaucratic  machine  to  suppress  even  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  vestiges  of  individual  liberty  in  Germany,  has  intensi¬ 
fied  these  evil  characteristics  tenfold.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  respect  between  the  financial  magnate  and  the 
workingman.” 
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THE  PLAN  OF  A  MITTLE  EUROPA. 

The  motive  power  in  this  great  war  is  the  plan  of  a 
great  central  Teutonic  Empire  comprising  and  dominat¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Middle  Europe.  It  would  have  as  its 
nucleus  Germany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Its 
creators  look  backward  to  the  age  when  Teutonic  peoples 
dominated  not  only  present-day  Gennany  and  Austria, 
but  the  contiguous  countries  of  the  Baltic  pro\dnces  of 
Russia,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  In  order, 
however,  to  control  the  sources  of  wealth  necessarj^  to 
feed  and  develop  this  territory,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Rouma- 
nia  and  Turkey  must  be  merged  into  the  confederation 
and  the  Danube  River  become  a  Teutonic  stream  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  To  insure  its  successful  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  South-east  a  railroad  must  find  its  Eastern 
terminus  at  the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany  secured  this 
right  of  way  for  a  railroad  through  Asia  Minor  through 
subsidary  companies.  Her  plan  was  that  a  great  artei^ 
of  trade  should  be  opened  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Her  projects  were  almost  realized  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  motive  was  dominantly  economic.  The  war  is  at 
base  an  economic  war.  The  lust  for  wealth  is  now  in  the 
blood  of  the  German  people.  Commercial  greed  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  The  flag 
actually  follows  the  line  of  commercial  expansion.  Three 
writers  above  all  others  have  stood  forth  as  the  protogo- 
nists  of  the  Middle  Europe  dream.  Paul  Rorbach,  Fred¬ 
erick  Neuman  and  above  all  Otto  Tannenberg,  have  plead¬ 
ed  and  planned  for  this  commercial  and  political  plan  of 
domination.  National  pride  and  the  desire  of  vast  mone¬ 
tary  advantage  are  forces  easily  aroused.  All  the  writers 
recognized  the  limitations  of  the  German  temperament  in 
colonization  and  administration  but  all  of  them  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  peoples  necessary  for  the  plan.  To 
this  end  all  so-rts  of  measures  were  adopted  to  make  the 
dream  a  reality.  The  marriage  of  Hohenzollerns  to  avail¬ 
able  princesses  and  princes,  espionage,  branches  of  the 
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Reischsbank  established  in  different  countries,  royal 
visits  were  interchanged,  and  German  military  training 
and  officers  were  secured  for  the  peoples  whose  territory 
were  to  be  parts  of  the  great  Empire.  This  Middle  Europe 
once  established  would  stand  as  a  great  colosus  separating 
Russia  from  Western  Europe  and  dominate  the  European 
world.  England  would  be  weakened  in  her  hold  on  India 
and  Egypt.  France  was  degenerate,  England  was  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  Russia  was  a  medley  of  hetrogeneous 
States  and  all  that  was  needed  was  a  bold  and  decisive 
thrust  towards  the  South-east  and  the  plan  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  This  was  the  belief  of  her  military  leaders 
and  many  of  her  economists  and  junker  statesmen.  Rohr- 
back  and  Neuman  did  not  believe  war  was  essential  for 
the  realization  of  the  dream,  but  Tannenburg  would  stop 
at  no  measure  to  realize  the  plan.  The  idea  has  become 
fixed.  At  the  present  moment  the  plan  from  a  purely 
military  point  of  view  has  been  accomplished.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconciliation  to  a  German  political  and  economical 
lordship  over  the  Hungarian,  Russian,  Bulgarian  and 
Turk  is  a  different  problem,  but  each  and  all  of  Germany's 
allies  are  in  a  state  of  military  vassalage  and  she  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  securing  this  submission  if  not  allegiance  to  her 
plan.  Nothing  is  more  ruthless  than  the  desire  and  hope  of 
wealth.  The  material  and  military  advantage  of  the 
Middle  Europe  plan  has  silenced  the  mass  of  the  German 
people  who  are  promised  great  pecuniary  rewards.  This 
dream  is  the  real  motive  power  in  the  war.  To  talk  of 
national  defense  as  the  motive  is  throwing  sand  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  make  cannon  fodder  for  the  commer¬ 
cialized,  militaristic  leaders  of  Germany. 

THE  HOHENZOLLERN  KAISER. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  the  personality  and 
traditions  of  Emperor  William  in  any  interpretation  of 
the  great  war.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  personal  at¬ 
titude  as  the  ‘Teace  Keeper"  of  Europe  toward  France, 
England  and  Russia  up  till  1911,  after  the  Agidir  inci- 
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dent,  he  was  won  over  by  the  War  Party  to  the  inevita¬ 
bleness  of  a  clash  with  France  and  England.  Russian 
hegenony  in  the  Balkans  was  in  opposition  to  his  far 
eastern  program.  He  loves  the  pose  of  the  ''Knight  in 
shining  armor.’’  His  general  culture  and  versatility  is 
beyond  dispute.  His  theatrical  appearances  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  the  monarch  par  excellence  are  his  weaknesses. 
There  are  two  factors  in  his  inheritance  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind  if  we  are  to  have  an  illuminating  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Kaiser’s  part  in  the  world  conflict.  First  he 
represents  the  culmination  of  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty. 
Caesar,  Charlemagne  and  Frederick  the  Great  have  been 
the  master  influences  in  his  conception  of  rulership.  Pride 
in  his  illustrious  family  holds  his  reverent  regard.  His 
statue  is  to  stand  with  theirs  in  Siegesalle  in  Berlin.  He 
wishes  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  dynastic  glories  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  For  this  reason  he  will  flght  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  end.  Further  he  embodies  the  outworn  idea  of  "the 
divine  right  of  kings.”  Democracy  to  him  is  fallacious 
and  impotent  as  a  world  power.  Despite  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  as  Emperor  by  a  constitution,  as  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  still  lives  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century.  He  said  to  his  Prussian  subjects,  "You 
Germans  have  only  one  will  and  that  is  my  will ;  there  is 
only  one  law,  and  that  is  my  law ;  only  one  master  in  this 
country,  that  is  I,  and  who  opposes  me  I  shall  crush  to 
pieces.”  This  attitude  he  sustains  to  the  other  States  of 
Germany.  His  dramatic  journey  and  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  as  the  protector  of  Islam  was  typical  of 
his  role.  The  erection  of  his  statue  in  the  semi-fortifled 
German  building  overlooking  Jerusalem  and  his  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  myth  that  in  some  way  he  is  the  descendant 
of  Mohammed,  are  all  revelations  of  both  his  ambition 
and  weakness.  In  his  mind  no  other  man  enjoys  the  unc¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  guidance  such  as  his.  He  is  the  anointed 
of  God  for  the  development  of  Teutonic  ideas  and  culture 
in  a  degenerate  world. 
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THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WAR. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  set  any  precise  date  when  the 
preparations  for  this  world-war  began.  Some  date  it 
shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871.  We  are 
on  sure  ground,  however,  when  we  reach  the  early  years 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  flirtation  with  Turkey 
began  and  the  domination  of  The  War  Council  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Kaiser.  The  great  naval  policy 
was  announced.  At  The  Hague  Conference  Germany  re¬ 
fused  to  limit  her  naval  program.  Italian  statesmen  have 
revealed  Geimany’s  determination  to  back  Austria 
against  Servia  as  far  back  as  1912.  In  1913  a  war-credit 
of  $250,000,000  was  demanded  of  the  Reichstag.  Rail¬ 
roads  were  built  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  Extra  taxation 
was  placed  upon  the  financial  classes  to  the  point  of  irri¬ 
tation.  The  army  was  increased  in  numbers.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  impregnated  with  a  hatred  of  England.  The 
Socialists’  program  was  adopted  so  far  as  material  com¬ 
forts  for  the  working-classes  was  concerned.  A  fuller 
participation  by  the  people  in  government  and  a  more 
equitable  franchise  was  hinted  at.  Germany’s  navy  was 
to  be  made  equal  to  her  army  in  mass  and  power.  ‘‘The 
Day”  was  drank  as  a  toast  by  her  military  and  naval 
leaders.  When  the  hour  came  she  would  be  ready  to 
strike.  Some  occasion  would  arise  when  her  forces 
would  be  let  loose  upon  France  and  Russia.  England 
would  prove  either  unprepared  or  pliant  to  diplomacy. 
A  quick,  overwhelming  rush  to  Paris  and  then  a  massed 
attack  on  Russia  would  secure  her  coveted  position.  The 
murder  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Serajevo  furnished  the 
occasion  of  putting  into  motion  her  well  laid  plans  of  do¬ 
minion.  Austria  was  backed  in  her  impossible  demands 
upon  Servia.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  then  our  ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  tells  us  that  Baron  Wangenheim,  German 
ambassador  to  Turkey,  told  him  that  on  July  5,  1914, 
three  weeks  before  war  was  begun,  there  was  held  at 
Potsdam  a  conference  of  the  military,  naval  and  financial 
leaders  with  the  Kaiser,  at  which  time  it  was  determined 
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to  begin  the  war  on  August  first.  The  Kaiser  went  on  his 
usual  Scandinavian  sea-trip  and  the  Austrian  representa¬ 
tives  on  their  summer  jaunts  to  throw  the  diplomatic 
world  off  its  guard.  All  the  diplomacy  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July  was  mere  camouflage.  Every  attempt  of 
England  and  Russia  to  placate  the  German  purpose  was 
hopeless  and  futile.  The  die  had  been  cast.  Germany 
would  back  Austria  and  threaten  Russia,  bargain  with 
France  and  Belgium.  England  was  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  Now  was  the  accepted  time.  The  reve¬ 
lations  made  by  the  German  Ambassador  to  England, 
Lichnowsky,  are  now  before  the  world.  These  are  his 
conclusions  declared  in  his  private  memorandum: 

“As  appears  from  all  official  publications,  \vithout  the 
facts  being  controverted  by  our  own  White  Book,  which, 
owing  to  its  poverty  and  gaps,  constitutes  a  grave  self¬ 
accusation  : 

“1.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to  attack  Serbia, 
although  no  German  interest  was  involved,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  world  war  must  have  been  known  to  us — whether 
we  knew  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  is  a  question  of  com¬ 
plete  indifference. 

“2.  In  the  days  between  July  23  and  July  30,  1914, 
when  M.  Sazonoff  emphatically  declared  that  Russia  could 
not  tolerate  an  attack  upon  Serbia,  we  rejected  the  British 
proposals  of  mediation,  although  Serbia,  under  Russian 
and  British  pressure,  had  accepted  almost  the  whole  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  although  an  agreement  about  the  two  points 
in  question  could  easily  have  been  reached,  and  Count 
Berchtold  was  even  ready  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  Ser¬ 
bian  reply. 

“3.  On  July  30,  when  Count  Berchtold  wanted  to  give 
way,  we,  without  Austria  having  been  attacked,  replied 
to  Russia's  mere  mobilization  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  on  July  31  we  declared  war  on  the 
Russians,  although  the  Czar  had  pledged  his  word  that  as 
long  as  negotiations  continued  not  a  man  should  march — 
so  that  we  deliberately  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  settlement. 
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“In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  outside  Germany  attributes 
to  us  the  sole  guilt  for  the  world  war.'' 

METHOD  OF  WARFARE. 

In  quick  succession  war  was  declared  with  Russia, 
France,  Belgium  and  England. 

We  were  staggered  by  Germany's  method  of  warfare. 
Her  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  the  first  offense. 
This  treaty  made  with  the  great  powers  neutralizing  Bel¬ 
gium  had  been  distinctly  acknowledged  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  by  Prussia.  Soon  news  of  the  attro- 
cities  perpertated  upon  helpless  and  unarmed  non-com¬ 
batants  in  Belgium  reached  us.  We  could  not  believe 
that  such  outrages  were  possible  on  the  part  of  a  modern 
civilized  people.  The  Belgian,  the  French,  and  the  Bryce 
Commissions  later  confirmed  the  policy  of  frightfulness 
practiced  by  the  German  commanders.  We  read  then 
then  war-manuals  and  discovered  that  “schrechlickite" 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  German  philosophy  of  war. 
If  she  could  by  quick  and  ruthless  destruction  of  property 
and  life  destroy  the  morale  of  an  invaded  country  such  a 
policy  Would  break  the  spirit  of  its  fighting  men  and  so 
shorten  the  war.  Then  came  the  sinking  of  the  Lusita¬ 
nia.  She  was  an  unarmed  vessel  carrying  freight  and 
passengers.  There  was  no  search  made  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  cargo.  She  was  sunk  without  a  mo¬ 
ment's  warning.  No  aid  was  given  to  over  a  thous¬ 
and  helpless  men,  women  and  children.  Over  a  hundred 
neutral  Americans  perished  in  the  sea.  It  was  sheer 
murder.  But  Germany  rejoiced  and  had  medals  struck 
off  in  commemoration  of  the  hellish  deed.  This  opened 
our  eyes  as  to  the  character  of  her  warfare.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  herding  of  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium 
and  their  deportation  as  cattle  to  work  on  German  farms 
and  manufactories.  Some  were  made  to  engage  in  direct 
military  work  in  support  of  the  German  armies.  The 
Armenian  massacres  by  the  Turks  totaling  seven  hundred 
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End  fifty  thousEnd  wes  countenEnced  by  GomiEny  who 
could  hEve  checked  the  slEughter.  The  world  now  reEliz- 
ed  thEt  E  wild-beEst  hEd  been  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
GemiEny  hES  gone  on  crushing  disrupted  End  distrEcted 
StEtes  End  still  seeks  to  justify  her  methods  of  conquest. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INVOLVED. 

For  over  quErter  of  a  century  the  people  of  the  United 
StEtes  hEd  been  trEined  to  look  upon  ErbitrEtion  es  the 
rEtionEl  End  effective  method  of  settling  intemEtionEl 
differences.  MilitErism  hEd  no  defenders.  We  imEgin- 
ed  thEt  Eli  other  civilized  nutions  respected  treaties  and 
sought  by  methods  of  diplomacy  and  international  courts 
to  avoid  the  destructiveness  and  horrors  of  modem  war¬ 
fare.  We  believed  that  another  great  European  war 
could  be  prevented  by  either  conciliation  or  arbitration  of 
disputes.  We  were  unaware  that  any  nation  entertained 
plans  of  aggression  in  Europe.  Entertaining  no  desire 
for  territorial  aggrandizement  ourselves  we  imagined 
that  the  status-quo  in  Europe  was  to  endure.  W^e  were 
living,  however,  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  There  were  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Italian  statesmen  who  knew  the  truth. 
We  had  been  schooled  against  “entangling  alliances” 
abroad  and  felt  that  we  could  preserve  our  neutrality  as  a 
government  in  any  foreign  war.  We  failed  to  see  that 
we  too  are  a  world-power  and  that  our  future  is  intensely 
associated  with  Europe  and  Asia.  The  first  call  of  our 
President  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  for  neutrality  as 
a  nation.  But  events  and  the  actions  of  the  Central 
Powers  made  neutrality  an  impossibility.  The  German 
people  first  objected  to  our  furnishing  munitions  to  her 
foes.  This  was  an  unreasonable  objection.  Germany 
had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  Boer  War.  Such  sale  by 
private  manufacturers  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
legal.  Then  the  German  government  placed  spies  and 
concocted  all  sorts  of  plots  to  destroy  our  ammunition 
plants  and  means  of  land  and  sea  communication  with 
England  and  France.  She  sought  to  seduce  Mexico  by 
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promising  parts  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  victory. 
Through  Mexico  she  sought  to  win  Japan  to  her  plan  of 
conquest.  Then  followed  the  sinking  of  our  cargo  ships 
by  German  submarines.  Zones  vast  in  their  inclusion 
were  prescribed  within  which  no  ship  of  ours  could  sail 
without  instant  destruction.  Gradually  our  people  saw 
the  program  for  world  domination  which  was  entertained 
by  leading  German  statesmen  and  economists.  The  Ger- 
manization  of  vast  territories  in  South  America  and  of 
sections  of  American  society  was  revealed.  The  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  war  did  not  reveal  itself  until  the  freedom 
of  seas  and  the  resumption  of  the  merciless  submarine 
war-fare  made  neutrality  impossible.  Hoping  against 
hope  and  patiently  waiting  the  President  finally  called 
upon  Congress  in  April  1917,  to  declare  a  state  of  war 
existed  with  Germany.  With  no  purposes  of  aggression, 
coveted  territory,  nor  spoils  of  wealth,  we  were  drawn 
into  the  malestrom  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  world’s 
civilization  and  ideals  of  our  government  which  have  been 
built  up  during  a  century  of  history.  We  had  to  fight 
Germany  now  with  our  allies  or  meet  her  alone  later. 

WHAT  WE  FIGHT  FOR. 

The  ends  for  which  we  contend  are  the  purest  and  pro- 
foundest  that  ever  drove  a  nation  into  battle.  We  are 
fighting  first  of  all  for  national  safety.  The  United 
States — her  ideals  of  government  and  place  in  the  world 
are  threatened  by  the  dynastic  ideals  and  military  power 
of  Germany.  We  are  fighting  for  national  honor.  We 
can  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  power.  We  know 
the  privileges  granted  by  international  law  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  defend  them.  We  believe  that  treaties  are 
more  than  scraps  of  paper.  This  we  believe  is  a  war 
against  war.  We  hope  to  break  the  might  of  militarism 
for  all  time.  We  are  trying  “to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  We  see  the  weakness  of  democracy  in  peace 
and  war  but  we  believe  that  through  civil  and  political 
freedom  and  experience  a  better  type  of  manhood  is  pro- 
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duced  and  a  wider  justice  between  class  and  class  is  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  democratic  spirit  than  in  a  country 
where  men  are  subjects  and  sovereignty  doled  out  by 
kings.  Democracy  is  not  a  form  of  government  but  a 
spirit,  a  faith,  a  program  of  human  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  a  fight  for  the  establishment  of  arbitration  rather 
than  force  as  a  method  of  settling  international  Quarrels. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  war  is  a  contest  of  two  oppug- 
nant  ideas,  i.  e.,  might  vs.  justice.  On  the  one  hand 
stands  military  autocracy  with  its  plan  of  dominion  over 
weaker  peoples  and  on  the  other  the  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice,  liberty  and  fellowship.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  inherent  right  of  every  people  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government.  We  fight  for  the  right  and 
might  of  righteousness  as  over  against  a  selfish  and  cruel 
creed  of  a  pagan  faith  in  force.  It  is  a  contest  in  the  world 
of  spiritual  ideas,  a  clash  between  the  spirit  of  the  German 
god  Odin  and  the  Christian  God  as  revealed  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  program  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  two  ideals  can 
not  both  live  on  forever.  One  or  the  other  must  perish. 
We  know,  as  Disraeli  said,  that  we  are  “on  the  side  of  the 
angels.''  Love,  not  might,  is  the  deepest  note  in  all  hu¬ 
man  relations.  Right  and  love  must  win  finally  in  the 
world  contest. 


WHAT  WE  HOPE  FOR. 

First  we  hope  for  a  new  spirit  of  nationalism.  We 
must  abandon  the  idea  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  any 
State.  Our  American  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
State  was  that  the  individual  has  certain  personal  rights 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  that  no  govern¬ 
ment,  be  it  an  absolute  monarchy,  republic  or  a  mob,  dare 
take  from  him.  The  State  is  not  absolute  but  is  created 
and  conditioned  by  the  will  of  its  individual  citizens.  This 
truth  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  leading  nations  in 
their  theory  of  government.  We  hope  for  the  removal  of 
all  those  artificial  restrictions  of  trade  and  commerce  be- 
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tween  nations  which  are  the  occasions  of  international 
jealousies  and  friction.  Tariffs  which  shut  the  door  to 
free  and  national  interchange  of  products  must  go.  Com¬ 
mercial  wars  easily  lead  to  military  contests.  If  any 
stable  peace  is  to  be  established  the  natural  freedom  of 
trade  must  be  secured.  We  hope  for  a  greater  measure 
of  justice  between  classes,  races  and  States.  Our  men  in 
the  trenches  will  return  from  our  battle  fields  with  a  new 
sense  of  political  power  and  democracy.  Privileged 
classes,  races  and  States  must  suffer  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  presence  of  the  world  conflict  for  the  ideals  which  un¬ 
derlies  our  fighting.  A  new  sense  of  social,  racial  and 
international  solidarity  will  be  operative.  Old  injustices 
must  perish  and  new  privileges  secured  if  a  righteous 
peace  within  and  without  the  nation  is  to  be  established. 
We  hope  that  some  sort  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace  can  be 
established.  The  old  balance  of  power  scheme  has  fail¬ 
ed  us  and  we  must  find  some  better  way  of  binding  the 
nations  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  world  calam¬ 
ity  as  we  now  have  to  endure.  We  shall  insist  that  the 
moral  law  as  applied  to  individuals  be  operative  between 
nations.  Above  all  we  must  utilize  the  power  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  the  creation  of  a  nobler  spirit  and  program  than 
nationalism.  This  war  is  the  result  of  Germany's  denial 
of  the  kingship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  international  relations. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  His  realm  is  not  only  among 
individuals  and  social  groups  but  that  His  ideal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  includes  the  gracious  domination  of  na¬ 
tions  and  States.  To  this  hope  and  fact  of  the  kingship 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Church  and  chancelleries  have  been 
aspostate.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  spirit  and 
kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  the  world's  final  hope 
in  the  midst  of  the  blind  strife  that  threatens  civilization 
to-day.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  His  by  divine 
right  of  love  and  world  redemption,  and  He  only  can 
make  all  things  new. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  FIRST  PROTESTANT  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLr 

OGY. 

« 

A  WORD  ON  MELANCHTHON'S  LOCI.^ 


BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  ALFRED  FAULKNER. 

In  December  1521  Melanchthon  published  his  Loci 
Communes  Rerum  theologicarum  seu  Hypotyposes  The- 
ologicae  (Common  Places  of  Theological  Matters  or  The¬ 
ological  Outlines.  The  Germans  translate  the  first  words 
Grundbegriffe  or  Leitbegriffe,  fundamentals,  or  leading 
conceptions) .  It  was  his  intention  to  give  only  those 
points  w^hich  had  to  do  mostly  with  an  understanding  of 
the  Scripture.  write  no  commentary,”  he  says,  “but 
sketch  in  the  way  of  a  general  outline  those  points  which 
one  has  to  keep  chiefly  before  his  eyes  in  the  study  of 
Scripture.”  He  would  enter  into  no  discussion  of  deity, 
incarnation.  Trinity,  which  is  unfruitful.  The  object  of 
the  sending  of  Christ  is  to  bring  to  men  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  therefore  only  those  articles  are  indispensably 
necessary  which  help  along  this  work  for  men,  namely, 

sin,  law  and  grace.  The  celebrated  passage  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  says : 


mtends  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  formal 
theology,  it  is  based  on  the  first  edition  of 
tne  Loci,  of  which  we  have  an  admirable  issue  in  Plitt-Kolde 
o  T  Philipp  Melanchthons  in  ihrer  Urgestalt  ” 

1 '  Aufi  1864]  X.  267  pages.  I  have  used  also  the 

two  biographies  of  Melanchthon,  the  exhaustive  work  of  C 

Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  1861,  which  is  still  very  valuable,  and  the  more 
nterestmg  book  by  Ellinger,  Berlin,  1902.  The  English  reader  has 
the  fine  Lives  by  Stump,  Reading,  Pa.,  1896,  and  by  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Dr.  Richard,  New  York,  1898,  whose  articles  in  this  “Quar¬ 
terly  were  among  the  most  notable  that  ever  appeared  in  athe- 
ological  periodical.  Melanchthon’s  “Loci”  has  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  though  translations  of  several  important  pas- 

January"  ir"  and 
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Christian  knowledge  is  this,  to  know  what  the  law  de¬ 
mands,  whence  you  get  the  strength  to  fulfill  the  law, 
whence  you  seek  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  how  you  may 
strengthen  the  fainting  soul  against  the  demon,  the  flesh 
and  the  world,  how  you  may  console  the  afflicted  consci¬ 
ence.  Do  the  scholastics  teach-  these  things?  Paul  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  he  writes  a  compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine, — does  he  philosophize  over  the 
mysteries  of  the  trinity,  mode  of  incarnation,  creation 
active  or  creation  passive?  What  does  he  treat  of?  Why, 
of  course  concerning  law,  sin,  grace,  on  which  topics  alone 
hang  our  knowledge  of  Christ.  So  many  times  Paul  tes¬ 
tifies  that  he  wishes  for  believers  the  full  knowledge  of 
Christ.  For  he  saw  beforehand  that  we  were  to  turn 
souls  from  those  healthful  topics  to  cold  disputations  for¬ 
eign  to  Christ.  Therefore  we  want  to  sketch  a  system  of 
those  places  (fundamental  points)  which  shall  bring 
Christ  near  to  thee,  strengthen  the  conscience,  and  hold 
up  the  soul  against  Satan.- 

Melanchthon  treats  first  whether  man  is  able  to  attain 
good  from  himself  alone.  The  answer  is,  no.  Then  the 
will  would  be  free,  but  it  is  not.  (Notice  in  this  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Loci  the  tremendous  influence  of  Luther) .  The 
understanding  does  not  guide  the  desires,  but  these  are 
ruled  by  natural  impulses,  such  as  love  and  anger.  The 
will  is  subject  not  to  the  reason  but  to  dark  impulses. 
Besides  there  is  another  element,  the  Divine  predestina¬ 
tion.  Therefore  a  self-determining  will  in  man  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  is  only  a  wheel  in  the  system  of  the  all-work¬ 
ing  of  God. 

Therefore  man  is  capable  of  good  only  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  God  rests  upon  him.  But  he  has  lost  this  by  the 
fall.  Self  love  now  rules  him.  Sin  constitutes  his  proper 
being,  and  so  his  works  must  be  sinful.  Even  if  a  deed 
seems  to  be  good,  its  root  is  still  sin  and  self  love.  So  it 
is  impossible  that  a  man  can  win  merit,  that  he  can  feel 
true  unselfish  love  to  God.  Even  his  penitence  is  sinful, 


2  “Loci  Communes,”  ed.  Plitt-Kolde,  pp.  63-64. 
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as  it  proceeds  from  his  corrupted  nature,  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  true  penitence  is  not  in  the  hand  of  man,  but  is 
worked  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  means  which  God  uses  for  this  purpose  is  the  law, 
that  is,  the  sum  of  all  moral  commandments,  brought  to 
us  by  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  or  by  na¬ 
tural  law  planted  in  us.  In  order  to  become  better  a  man 
must  understand  his  sinful  condition.  The  law  does  this. 
It  makes  him  conscious  of  his  fearful  corruption.  It 
places  the  highest  demands  upon  him,  and  when  he  makes 
the  attempt  to  fulfill  them  he  finds  his  moral  powers  are 
insufficient.  This  conviction  drives  him  even  deeper  into 
sin  and  must  lead  him  to  despair,  if  God  had  not  after 
discovery  of  the  sickness  also  shown  the  remedy. 

This  remedy  is  the  Gospel.  As  the  law  is  not  simply  in 
the  Old  Testament  but  in  the  New  as  well,  so  is  also  the 
Gospel.  It  embraces  all  the  gracious  promises  of  God 
and  shows  itself  most  directly  in  Christ.  He  has  not  only 
given  a  new  law  and  summed  up  the  old,  but  he  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  therefore  thd 
bringer  of  a  new  God-filled  life.  The  Gospel  is  the 
promise  of  grace,  the  mercy  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  witness  of  the  good  feeling  of  God  to  us. 

How  do  we  get  all  this  ?  In  justification. 

‘We  are  justified  (says  Melanchthon),  when,  after 
having  been  dead  through  the  law  we  are  made  alive 
again  by  the  promised  word  of  grace  or  by  the  forgiving 
Gospel,  hang  on  the  promise  in  faith,  and  do  not  doubt 
that  Christ’s  righteousness  is  our  righteousness,  that  the 
sacrificial  work  of  Christ  is  propitiation  for  us,  that 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  also  ours;  in  other  words,  that 
our  sins  are  forgiven,  and  God  is  gracious  to  us.” 

The  presupposition  of  justification  is  faith.  This  is 
not  to  be  understood  with  the  scholastics  as  a  consent  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Such  a  faith  reduces  the 
life-giving  power  to  a  mere  illusion,  an  historical  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  which  there  does  not  dwell  justifying  force 
Faith  is  trust  in  God’s  mercy.  This  is  of  course  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  as  the  Scripture  shows 
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it,  by  the  coming  of  Christ  and  His  sacrifice  which  have 
won  for  man  the  grace  of  God.  But  only  when  this 
knowledge  becomes  an  inner  experience  and  works  within 
a  firm  trust  in  God,  is  justifying  grace  there.  Then  God's 
Spirit  comes  into  our  hearts.  The  effect  which  this  has 
is  that  the  justified  man  now  does  works  pleasing  to  God. 
But  even  these  are  not  meritorious.  It  is  only  because 
they  are  done  in  faith  that  they  are  not  looked  upon  as 
sinful  before  God.  But  faith  whose  first  fruit  love  and 
hope  are,  makes  the  believer  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
he  is  in  grace.  The  genuineness  of  faith  is  shown  in  this 
that  it  awakens  in  the  hearts  of  men  love  to  God  and  the 
neighbour.  In  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  law  is  done  away, 
even  the  moral  law.  But  does  that  mean  freedom  to  sin  ? 
No.  Free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  we  are  no  longer 
under  the  rule  of  sin;  from  slaves  we  became  children; 
renewed  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  we  fulfill  the  works 
of  the  law  without  the  law.  “The  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing 
else  than  the  living  will  of  God"  so  that  when  we  have 
him  we  do  spontaneously  what  he  requires.  While  there¬ 
fore  the  law  can  no  longer  condemn  those  who  are  in 
Christ,  while  these  are  impelled  by  the  Spirit  to  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law,  they  are  free  from  the  decalogue;  its 
will,  that  is  the  Spirit,  is  Himself  to  them  the  living  law. 
In  this  life  this  freedom  is  indeed  imperfect,  because  holi¬ 
ness  is  not  yet  perfect.  There  are  always  two  men  in 
every  Christian,  the  old  and  the  new.  But  when  the 
Christian  sins,  he  trusts  that  God  forgives  him  and  that 
the  law  will  no  longer  punish  him.  Holiness  is  begun; 
mortal  sins,  which  draw  damnation  down,  the  Christian 
commits  no  more.  But  for  his  daily  sins  he  hopes  for  the 
promised  forgiveness. 

But  justifying  power  springs  only  from  faith;  the  sac¬ 
raments  do  not  possess  it.  They  are  signs  instituted  by 
God  which  meet  human  weakness.  They  make  sure  to 
the  doubtful  the  grace  offered  by  God  and  impart  rich 
consolation  to  the  despairing. 

There  are  only  two  sacraments.  1.  Baptism.  It  se¬ 
cures  forgiveness  of  sins  and  enables  one  to  press  on  from 
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the  horrors  of  the  feeling*  of  sin  to  a  comforting  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  grace  of  God.  As  penitence  (penance) 
consists  in  this  change  from  death  by  the  law  to  new  life 
by  the  Gospel,  a  special  sacrament  of  penance  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  only  a  repetition  of  baptism.  Of  course 
this  repetition  is  continued  through  the  whole  life.  When 
man  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  true  penitence  proceeding  from 
a  deep  contrition,  he  will  feel  his  need  to  confess  his  sins. 
That  is  done  in  Confession.  Private  confession  is  only  a 
human  institution  but  it  is  of  great  use.  But  absolution 
is  indispensable,  because  by  it  man  applies  to  himself  the 
universally  given  promise.  But  the  satisfactions  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  rejected. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  rendered  to  the  justice  of 
God  except  the  death  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  no  sacrifice,  but  only  a  sign  of 
grace  instituted  for  the  consolation  of  the  doubting  con¬ 
science.  The  significance  of  the  sacrament  is  to  make  us 
firm  in  faith,  as  we  are  often  weak  and  doubt  concerning 
grace.  As  this  doubt  often  comes  as  we  near  death,  the 
dying  are  to  be  comforted  by  the  sacrament.  Outside  of 
this,  what  is  called  sacrament  has  no  right  to  the  name. 
Especially  ordination  of  priests.  For  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  priest.  All  Christians  are  priests. 

In  regard  to  worldly  authority,  it  is  instituted  by  God, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obey  it,  even  when  it  is 
wrong.  One  can  withdraw  himself  from  tyranny  with¬ 
out  uproar.  But  bishops  or  spiritual  authorities  are  to 
be  followed  only  so  far  as  they  agree  with  Scripture.  If 
temporal  or  spiritual  authorities  command  anything 
against  faith,  they  are  not  to  be  obeyed.  As  to  things 
which  are  indifferent,  that  is,  things  not  commanded  upon 
all,  such  as  marriage,  what  we  eat,  etc.,  the  Christian 
must  have  freedom,  though  having  regard  to  the  weak. 

We  must  keep  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  whatever 
they  do  against  us. 

If  ever  there  was  a  book  which  showed  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence  of  a  man  other  than  the  author,  that  book 
was  the  first  edition  of  Melanchthon’s  Loci.  We  are  re- 
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minded  of  the  perplexed  confession  of  poor  dying  Isaac: 
The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau  (Gen.  27:22).  They  were  Melanchthon’s  hands, 
but  the  voice  that  sounded  through  the  book  was  that  of 
Luther.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  Luther  controlled 
the  writing  of  the  book  in  any  way.  He  did  not.  Me- 
lanchthon  spoke  as  he  believed,  but  what  he  believed  he 
got  directly  or  indirectly  from  Luther.  It  is  said  that 
Luther’s  Commentary  on  Galatians  (1519,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  larger  commentary  on  the  same  book 
of  1535)  exercised  special  influence  in  this  book.  Me- 
lanchthon  thought  this  Commentary  was  a  priceless  pos¬ 
session.  ‘‘You  have  Martin’s  Galatians,”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  April  1520.  “It  will  serve  as  Theseus  thread  by 
which  you  can  follow  safely  in  the  labyrinth  of  these 
studies.”  It  was  because  Luther  followed  Paul  that  Me- 
lanchthon  followed  Luther.  Melanchthon’s  book  has  the 
stamp  of  freshness  and  immediateness  too  much  to  think 
that  Luther  dictated  the  book.  As  Ellinger  says : 

“Through  Melanchthon’s  remarks  we  can  trace  the 
joy  with  which  in  Paul’s  teachings  he  discovered  the  pure 
fountain  of  Christianity;  and  Paul’s  Epistles  as  well  as 
all  of  the  Scripture  Melanchthon  had  worked  over  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  in  small  matters  even  took  a  different  view 
from  Luther,  as  for  instance  his  attempt  to  harmonize 
James  and  Paul  on  faith.  But  it  was  natural  that  his 
penetration  into  Paul’s  doctrine  would  have  been  effected 
under  the  influence  of  the  thoughts,  the  personality,  and 
the  writings  of  Luther;  and  Melanchthon’s  ability  to  live 
into  a  circle  of  ideas  strange  yet  agreeable,  and  to  make 
them  his  own,  must  have  united  into  an  indissoluble  whole 
the  results  of  his  own  Scripture  study  with  the  impulses 
received  from  Luther.  Therefore  he  was  especially  com¬ 
petent  to  perform  the  task  he  undertook  in  this  book.”^ 

In  his  pamphlet  on  Melanchthon  published  as  a  part  of 
Melanchthon’s  jubilee  of  1897,  Harnack  says  that  it  is 
perhaps  unexampled  in  history  that  a  man  of  the  capabil- 

3  Philipp  Melanchthon,  Berl.  1902,  138. 
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ities  of  Melanchthon  ever  made  himself  so  fully  the  organ 
of  another.  Luther’s  personality  ruled  him  so  that  every¬ 
thing  of  his  own  seems  melted.  Only  the  form,  the  clear, 
natural  flowing  exposition  belongs  to  the  great  pupil.  He 
had  to  create  a  new  form  of  theological  discussion.  The 
single  Melanchthon  did  in  the  16th  century  what  it  took 
a  proud  series  of  teachers  to  do  in  the  12th  and  13th 
from  Peter  to  Lombard  to  Duns  Scotus.  But  that  was 
ordered  after  a  monkish  fashion  or  point  of  view.  The 
ban  of  the  Church  lay  on  all  secular  acts.  But  in  Me¬ 
lanchthon  the  worship  of  God  and  worldly  calling  were 
united  in  the  ethical.  New  tasks  were  placed  before  the 
moral  movement  of  life.  He  saved  Protestantism  for 
Scripture  and  Scripture  for  Protestantism,  a  permanent 
building  on  Christian  Humanism.  That  Humanism,  says 
Hamack,  deepened  and  enriched,  is  still  to-day  the  power 
of  our  higher  life,  and  its  sword  \rill  always  blaze  out 
when  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  inheritance  of  his¬ 
tory,  to  protect  the  nobility  of  the  spirit  and  the  purity 
of  the  soul.^ 

You  have  noticed  the  Luther-like  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation  and  of  the  unfree  vdll  which  Melanchthon  sets 
forth  in  this  book.  Let  me  quote  on  this  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt 
in  his  great  Life  of  Melanchthon  : 

‘‘Most  striking  is  the  way  in  which  predestination  and 
the  absolute  divine  necessity  of  everjd:hing  that  happens 
is  expressed,  and  how  even  after  the  new  birth  works  can¬ 
not  be  looked  upon  as  good.  This  exaggeration  is  found 
in  all  theologies  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  those  doctrines  which  Luther  most  flimily  held  on 
to.  It  was  not  simply  the  result  of  a  logical  system  which 
issued  from  a  one-sided  conception  of  God  and,  developed 
with  unbending  strictness,  ended  with  the  sacriflce  of  the 
human  will.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  rooted 
in  the  innermost  grounds  of  evangelical  piety.  Over 
against  work  holiness  and  the  superficial  Pelagian 
Church  doctrine,  the  Reformers  felt  themselves  com- 


4  Harnack,  “Reden  u.  Aufsatze, ”  Giessen  1904,  i.  I7iff. 
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pelled  to  humble  man  again,  to  lead  him  back  to  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  nothingness  of  his  works,  upon  which  the 
merit  of  Christ  can  alone  become  glorified.  But  it  is  to 
be  noticed  with  Melanchthon  that  he  emphasizes  more  the 
predestination  to  salvation,  the  election,  rather  than  rep¬ 
robation.  Although  of  course  reprobation  must  follow 
necessarily  from  the  idea  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  only 
and  immediate  cause  of  everything.  To  be  sure  the 
reference  to  the  redemption  fulfilled  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Scripture  which  witnesses  it,  the  frequent  insisting 
on  the  believing  acceptance  of  the  divine  promise,  do 
away  in  a  measure  in  Melanchthon  with  the  worst  diffi- 
cuties  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  There  was  an 
inner  contradiction  here  in  Melancththon  of  which  he  was 
not  conscious  which  led  to  further  consequences.”® 

(He  refers  to  Melanchthon’s  later  leaving  extreme  pre¬ 
destination.  As  to  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Loci,  I  quote 
Schmidt  again)  : 

“Melanchthon  passed  over  the  ordinary  pieces  of  Cath¬ 
olic  orthodoxy  not  because  he  did  not  hold  them  as  Scrip¬ 
tural  or  important,  but  because  he  wanted  to  satisfy 
the  longings  for  salvation  neglected  by  Catholicism,  to 
free  men  from  the  authority  of  Church  and  schools,  and 
to  lead  them  to  Christ  who  promises  alone  grace,  conso¬ 
lation  and  rest.  Consequently  Christianity  is  not  simply 
knowledge  but  a  new  life  principle  which  transforms  men. 
He  says  this  again  in  the  closing  words  of  his  book :  'The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power  and  virtue, 
in  inner  being  and  life.’  Therefore  preachers  should 
preach  this  and  theologians  teach  it.  In  this  way  in  this 
little  book  Melanchthon  had  pointed  the  way  to  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  did  it  inestimable  service.  Everyone 
could  now  see  what  kind  of  a  theology  it  was  which  Je¬ 
rome  Emser  called  cynic,  and  which  the  Paris  theologians 
had  given  out  for  a  formless  mixture  of  contradictory 
heresies.”® 

5  “Philip  Melanchthon :  Leben  u  ausgewahlte  Schriften,”Elber- 
feld  i86i,  pp.  72-3. 

6  Schmidt :  ib.  pp.  73-4. 
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Melanchthon’s  Loci  aroused  extraordinary  interest  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  was  printed  twice  in  Wit¬ 
tenberg  and  once  in  Basel  in  1521,  and  in  following  years 
in  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  and  Hagemau.  There  were 
seventeen  editions  between  1521  and  1525,  and  Spalatin’s 
German  translation  was  also  repeatedly  reprinted.  In 
December  1521  a  Wittenberg  student  brought  a  copy  to 
Strassburg,  which  made  Nicholas  Gerbel,  a  jurist  there, 
write : 

“This  young  fellow  has  told  me  wonderful  things  from 
Wittenberg.  He  has  showed  me  a  college  note-book  of 
Melanchthon's  lectures  on  Paul  and  Matthew,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  Locif  a  divine  book,  which  in  my  opinion  no  one 
can  overlook  without  the  greatest  loss.  It  has  taken  hold 
of  me  so  deeply  that  day  and  night  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  Wittenberg.” 

The  Augsburg  printer,  Sigismund  Grimm,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  1524  placed  a  picture  of  Hercules  strangling  Cer¬ 
berus  with  the  words,  “The  Conqueror  of  the  Monster.” 
Luther’s  famous  words  are:  Liber  invictus,  non  solum 
immortalitate  sed  et  canone  ecclesiastico  dignus.^  No 
small  soul  could  have  written  that.  And  in  his  Table 
Talk .  Among  all  the  books  of  Philip  you  find  none  where 
the  whole  Theology  is  so  finely  set  out;  read  all  Church 
Fathers  and  scholastics,  and  they  are  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison.”  He  says  again: 

“Read  the  Loci  of  Philip  along  with  the  Bible.  It  is 
the  first  book,  wherein  the  true  theology  is  brought  to¬ 
gether  quietly  and  orderly.  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Bern- 
hard,  Bonaventure,  Lyra,  Gabriel  Biel,  Staupitz  and 
others  have  much  good ;  our  Master  Philip  can  explain 
the  Scripture,  weigh  matters,  and  put  them  together 
finely  and  concisely.  He  has  learned  by  Cross  and  Attack 
to  pray,  and  settled  matters  with  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  opponents,  and  he  is  in  earnest  with  his  theology.^ 
(And  again)  :  “He  who  will  become  a  theologian  now  has 

7  Arbitrio,”  in  0pp.  Lat.  var.  Arg.  7,  117, 

n-ft  quoted  by  Schmidt,  p.  303  (also  in  part  on  his 
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a  great  advantage  in  having  the  German  Bible.  That  is 
so  clear  that  he  can  read  it  without  any  hindrance.  Then 
let  him  read  Melanchthon's  Commonplaces  (Loci)  indus¬ 
triously  and  thoroughly  until  he  has  mastered  it.  When 
he  has  read  these  two  books  he  will  be  a  theologian  whom 
neither  the  devil  nor  any  heretic  can  shake,  and  all  divin¬ 
ity  lies  open  to  him  to  read  what  he  likes  with  edification. 
If  he  cares  to  he  can  read  my  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Galatians  and  Deuteronomy,  which  will  give  him  elo¬ 
quence  and  a  copious  vocabulary.  But  you  will  find  no 
book  under  the  sun  in  which  the  whole  of  theology  is  so 
well  summed  up  as  in  the  Commonplaces.  Read  all  the 
fathers  and  commentators  on  the  Canon  Law — they  are 
nothing!  There  is  no  better  book  than  this  of  Melanch- 
thon’s  except  Scripture.  He  is  more  concise  than  I;  he 
argues  and  instructs ;  I  am  garrulous  and  rhetorical.  If 
people  follow  my  advice  they  will  only  print  my  doctrinal 
books,  though  indeed  they  may  read  the  others  for  his¬ 
tory  to  see  how  things  went,  for  at  first  it  was  not  so  easy 

as  it  now  is .  Philip  has  written  good  books,  and  no 

one  will  write  better  on  penance.  And  the  commentaries 
on  Romans  and  Colossians,  and  the  Commonplaces,  those 
are  divine  books,  and  the  (Augsburg)  Confession  and  the 
Apology!  Ah,  how  fine  it  is  to  study  now,  as  compared 
with  former  times 

Catholic  scholars  did  not  however  at  once  get  hold  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  Melanchthon’s  book.  It 
was  not  until  1525  that  Dr.  Eck  published  Catholic  Loci 
against  it.  In  1531  Cochlaeus,  a  passionate  opponent  of 
the  Reformation,  wrote  against  it.  He  called  it  a  new 
Koran,  much  more  dangerous  than  Luther’s  writings,  for 
Melanchthon’s  way  of  writing  is  more  engaging,  his  tem¬ 
per  nobler,  the  way  he  handles  the  Bible  more  skillful  and 
careful.  ‘‘0  unhappy  Germany,”  he  called  out,  ‘‘if  this 
dangerous  monster,  this  tempting  siren,  is  not  soon 
abolished  from  the  earth.”  He  cries  to  Melanchthon: 
“If  I  had  the  only  copy  of  your  book  that  there  was,  I 

9  Preserved  Smith  and  Gallinger,  “Conversations  with  Luther,” 
1915,  pp.  178-9,  204. 
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would  consider  it  the  greatest  honor  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  purify  the  earth  of  this  pest.’^  Oh  yes, 
Cochlaeus,  no  doubt  you  would  have  done  that.  That 
was  the  way  your  Church  had  of  getting  rid  of  books  and 
their  authors  which  refuted  your  errors.  But  for  a  part 
of  the  world  at  least  that  day  was  now  past. 

In  1535  there  appeared  an  entirely  new  and  worked 
over  edition  of  the  Loci,  with  many  additions.  Of  this 
new  edition  six  other  editions  appeared  up  to  1541,  and 
six  reprints  in  different  places,  as  well  as  a  new  German 
translation  by  Justus  Jones  in  1536.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  in  which  he  summoned  that 
King  to  do  something  for  the  Reformation.  He  also  says 
that  he  wishes  to  set  forth  the  only  “Doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,’^  that  is  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  of  Church  writers  universally  acknowledged  as 
orthodox.  In  the  later  editions  still,  after  Henry  VIII 
had  begun  his  brutal  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  he 
omitted  all  mention  of  that  King,  whom  he  justly  calls  in 
one  of  his  letters  the  “English  Nero,”  and  dedicated  his 
book  simply  to  the  “pious  reader.”  He  urges  the  student 
to  turn  from  the  scholastics  to  the  Bible  and  try  to  attain 
love  of  truth  and  unanimity  with  the  pious,  the  two  vir¬ 
tues  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  Church  depends.  An¬ 
other  edition  appeared  in  1543  and  another  in  1559,  the 
year  before  Melanchthon  passed  out  of  this  troubled  life. 
These  editions  were  greatly  enlarged  on  the  old  topics 
with  treatment  of  new  ones,  and  with  significant  changes 
of  views.  These  changes  were  in  the  direction  of  more 
moderate,  more  Protestant,  more  Biblical  views,  less 
High  Calvinism  on  Predestination,  more  spiritual  on  bap¬ 
tism  and  Lord’s  Supper,  and  while  maintaining  the  gen¬ 
eral  ground-work  of  his  theology  showing  a  healthy 
growth  into  larger  truth. 

The  Loci  was  the  first  book  of  Protestant  systematic 
theology,  first  in  time,  and  first  in  importance  till  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Calvin’s  Institutio  Christiana  in  1536.  Both 
were  the  work  of  young  men.  Melanchthon  was  24  and 
Calvin  was  27.  Were  men  more  precocious  then?  Both 
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were  amazing  accomplishments  for  men  so  young,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  maturity  and  wisdom  of  age!  Ideas  that 
had  been  scattered  here  and  there  in  writings  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  were  now  set  forth  in  ordered  and  sci¬ 
entific  form.  The  Loci  gave  intellectual  standing-ground 
for  the  Reformation.  It  showed  that  clearness,  lucidity, 
strength,  consistency,  were  elements  of  Protestant  the¬ 
ology,  and  that  opponents  could  not  laugh  it  out  of  court 
as  a  heap  of  heresies.  The  book  has  a  prominent  place  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  testimony  to  the  or¬ 
ganizing  and  constructive  power  of  the  quiet  scholar  of 
Wittenberg.  Woe  to  that  Church  which  can  produce  no 
work  in  systematic  divinity,  whose  theological  views  are 
in  flux  or  in  the  air.  The  Church  is  founded  on  a  rock, 
said  Christ.  Is  it  founded  on  anything  except  truth,  and 
on  Him  who  is  the  Truth?  Then  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  permanent,  something  firm  and  solid  in  the  doc¬ 
trinal  heritage  which  we  have  received  from  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  What  it  is  is  the  task  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology  to  find  out  and  set  forth  and  prove, — prove  from 
Scripture,  reason,  experience,  philosophy,  science,  com¬ 
munion  with  men,  with  books  and  with  God.  I  do  not 
say  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  theological  disci¬ 
plines,  but  if  any  is  more  important  than  systematic  the¬ 
ology,  that  one  must  show  surprisingly  clear  credentials. 
The  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  systematic  the¬ 
ology  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  short-sighted  and  shallow. 
The  Reformation  was  tremendously  helped  by  the  Loci. 
It  gave  it  an  intellectual  standing  ground  and  appeal  to 
earnest  thinkers  in  all  lands,  and  without  that  ground  and 
appeal  no  movement  can  win  permanent  success.  If  it 
does,  its  very  success — like  that  of  Mormonism  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Science — is  its  failure  and  its  shame. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  ALLEGED  ^^HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE.” 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  H.  BAUSLIN. 

The  real  unity  of  the  Church  on  earth  is  discoverable 
only  in  that  unity  that  is  spiritual,  in  that  unity  which 
creates  the  inward  and  the  only  real  life  of  the  Church. 
If  the  history  of  movements  conducted  in  behalf  of  this 
desirable  kind  of  unity  has  any  lesson  to  teach  that  is 
plain  and  manifest,  it  is  this,  that  all  those  that  are  in  any 
way  mechanical  or  even  institutional  are  hopeless,  from 
the  start,  and  doomed  to  ultimate  failure. 

Another  fact  seems  to  be  also  equally  well  attested  that 
unity  upon  the  basis  of  an  episcopate,  that  is  either  “his¬ 
torical”  or  confessedly  unhistorical,  whether  we  regard 
the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand  or  the  principles  offered 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  or  the  age  on  the  other 
is  equally  hopeless. 

The  Church  can  only  be  genuinely  and  permanently 
unified  by  that  which  really  unites  the  souls  of  men  and 
that  is  found  only  in  that  Word  of  the  Living  God  which 
works  in  men  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
that  because  it  effects  in  them  spiritual  regeneration, 
moral  reconciliation  and  a  progressive  sanctification. 
That  and  that  alone  is  the  effective  spiritual  agency 
which  must  gather  and  merge  the  sects  and  Churches  into 
the  one  great  and  comprehensive  Church  which  is  “the 
congregation  of  the  saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  properly 
taught  and  the  sacraments  rightfully  administered,”  and 
which  is  co-ordinate  with  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men. 
No  union  that  is  produced  by  schemes  or  by  some  merely 
strategic  coalition  of  churches  will  ever  prove  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  To  bring  that  achievement  to  pass  there  must 
be  some  pervasive  creative  power  that  is  capable  of  bind¬ 
ing  the  churches  into  one  temple. 

Within  the  Church  there  are  varieties  of  gifts  and  di- 
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versities  of  administration,  some  being  called  to  be  proph¬ 
ets,  some  pastors,  some  evangelists,  but  in  all  this  variety 
and  diversity  there  is  to  be  found  no  warrant  for  any 
hierarchy  of  prerogative.  There  always  have  been  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church's  affairs  instances  of  per¬ 
sonal  moral  superiority  and  spiritual  leadership  but  no 
gradation  of  official  rank  and  distinction. 

The  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  came  upon  all 
of  the  disciples  and  the  power  of  the  keys  was  placed  in 
the  possession  of  the  apostles,  representing  the  Church, 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  Peter  only,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Jesus  as  His  successor  and  head  of  the 
Church,  who  is  further  credited  with  having  founded  the 
Church  in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  where  he  died  as  a 
martyr  after  having  labored  there  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  behalf  of  Peter  it  is  further  claimed  that 
he  transmitted  his  primacy  and  leadership  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  whom  he  in  turn  appointed  as  his  successor,  and 
who  in  turn  transferred  it  to  succeeding  popes.  From 
these  and  other  false  premises  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  only  true  Church  possessing  a  true 
and  legitimate  ministry,  and  that  all  of  the  contentions 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  these  and  other  monstrous  preten¬ 
sions  are  conclusively  proved  from  the  Bible  the  Church 
Fathers,  tradition  and  monuments. 

Others  making  less  advanced  claims  maintain  that 
Jesus  turned  His  Church  over  to  all  of  His  apostles  and 
that  upon  their  death  they  transmitted  their  leadership  to 
succeeding  bishops  to  whom  apostolic  power  and  author¬ 
ity  have  also  been  transmitted  and  that  such  bishops 
and  their  successors  as  have  been  appointed  by  apostles 
other  than  Peter,  have  just  as  much  power  and  authority 
as  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  these  claims  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  adequate  proofs  found  in  history  the  Church 
Fathers  and  the  Scriptures.  The  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Anglican  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  each 
claims  such  succession  for  its  priests  as  that  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  above  stated  theories  of  the  Church  and 
the  ministry.  The  Roman  Church  does  not  recognize 
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the  claims  of  the  Anglican  and  the  American  Episcopal 
Churches,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Episcopal  Church 
does  not  recopize  the  ministry  of  other  Protestant 
Churches  as  episcopally  ordained  and  therefore  as  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  legitimate  ministry  of  the  Church. 

In  opposition  to  all  such  unscriptural,  unhistorical  and 
unwarranted  ecclesiastical  claims,  it  should  be  affirmed 
that  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  nothing  was  known 
of  a  Prince  of  Apostles,”  nor  of  any  vicar  of  Christ,  any 
viceregent  of  God  or  any  monarchical  bishop.  The 
change  of  Peter’s  name  from  Simon  to  Peter,  "the  rock¬ 
like  man,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  special  significance, 
while  the  commission  to  "bind”  and  "loose”  and  the 
promise  connected  with  that  commission  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  exclusively  for  Peter,  but  for  all  the  apostles,  he  stand- 
ing  only  for  a  type. 

It  may  be  freely  granted  that  Peter  was  a  primate 
among  men,  and  that  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  his 
name  occupies  the  first  place.  Certainly  no  one  who 
studies  the  life  of  the  great  apostle  as  a  whole,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  his  position  was  accompanied  with 
grievous  falls  and  shortcomings,  can  doubt  that  he  fully 
deserved  his  high  place  as  the  chief  apostle,  that  he  was 
veritably  a  'primus  inter  pares. 

Of  the  great  chieftain  in  the  apostolic  band  Origen  has 
said  in  the  well-known  comment  and  estimate,  "He  who 
has  Peter  s  faith  is  the  Church’s  rock ;  he  who  has  Peter’s 
virtues  has  Peter’s  keys.”  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  and  praise  of  the  apostle, 
this  is  unquestionable  that  Peter  himself  never  mentioned 
his  primacy  in  his  speeches  and  writings  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  distinctly  stated  or  recog¬ 
nized  by  others  whatever  may  have  been  his  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  or  his  recognized  capacity  for  leadership.  Peter 
was  never  accorded  any  official  primacy  by  the  real  Lord 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  are  there  any  proofs  that  he 
ever  assumed  any.  He  had  the  primacy  of  an  impulsive, 
able  and  aggressive  character,  of  a  man  prompt  to  speak 
and  act,  but  there  is  no  secure  ground  in  either  Scripture 
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or  history  upon  which  the  so-called  ‘Tetrine  theory,”  with 
its  sweeping  claims,  may  rest  with  any  security. 

Christ  did  not  found  a  Church  here  and  another  there 
but  He  established  the  Church  upon  the  one  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles,  He  Himself  being  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  chief  corner-stone.  Those  post-apostolic 
developments  in  the  Church,  which  have  culminated  in 
the  Roman  usurpations  have  sprung  from  the  fact  that 
the  Church  had  been  separated  from  that  one  true  foun¬ 
dation  and  builded  upon  the  traditions  of  men.  To  all  be¬ 
lievers,  whether  they  were  at  Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
or  in  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  promised 
equally  His  presence,  and  that  exalted  possession  would 
have  continued  with  them  even  if  Rome,  Antioch  or  Je¬ 
rusalem  had  passed  from  the  earth  in  some  cataclysm 
of  nature,  or  had  the  alleged  succession  of  bishops,  been 
broken  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  Whatever  interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  given  to  Matthew  16:18,  this  is  now  un¬ 
questionable,  that  what  was  given  to  Peter  was  conferred 
upon  his  person  and  not  because  of  any  official  rank,  nor 
upon  his  successors  as  such. 

It  has  even  been  questioned,  but  as  it  seems  to  the 
writer  without  good  grounds,  whether  Peter  ever  was  in 
Rome.  It  matters  not  whether  he  was  ever  there  or  had 
ever  founded  a  Church  in  the  imperial  city,  or  even  had 
passed  the  bishopric  on  to  some  successor.  This  again  is 
unquestionable,  that  with  the  rising  autocracy  in  the 
Church  and  the  growth  of  hierarchical  pretensions  and 
leadership,  there  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Church  one 
powerful  cause  of  that  deplorable  declension  and  dead¬ 
ness  which  soon  came  upon  it  and  caused  its  candlestick 
to  have  been  well-nigh  removed. 

Our  Episcopalian  friends,  with  most  of  whom  the  be¬ 
lief  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  an  “Historic  Episcopate”  in 
which  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  in  the  priesthood 
from  the  apostles  down  is  a  cherished  and  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  seem  strangely  unable  to 
understand  the  reason  why  Lutherans,  Presbyterians  and 
others,  do  not  appreciate  more  highly  their  frequent,  and 
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no  doubt,  intended  to-be  generous  offers  to  share  with 
other  Churches  their  "deposited  treasure  of  the  historic 
episcopate.  This  indifference  of  people  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  historical  Protestant  positions  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  a  hard  and  stubborn  conservatism  once  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  sturdy  Puritan  divine,  Cotton  Mather, 
who,  in  speaking  of  men  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
Episcopal  ordination,  as  a  necessity  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  valid  ministry,  said,  "These  men  strengthen  the 
common  energy  in  the  boundless  mischief  attempted  by 
this  foolish  cavil.  To  maintain  their  episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion  they  set  up  that  vile,  senseless,  wretched  whimsery 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession,  which  our  glorious  Lord 
has  confuted  with  such  matters  of  fact,  that  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  the  builders  of  Babel  are  not  ashamed  of  it;  and  they 
will  have  none  owned  for  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
but'  such  as  antichrist  has  ordained  for  him.” 

To  Lutherans  in  this  country,  with  their  thoroughly 
democratic  conceptions  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry, 
to  Presbyterians,  with  perhaps  Scotch  stubborn  ante^ 
cedents,  Congregationalists  whose  memories  hark  back 
to  the  days  of  King  James  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  to 
others  the  term  "bishop,”  it  must  be  confessed  makes  a 
doubtful  appeal.  But  if  even  these  were  approached  on 
the  line  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  episcopate,  as  an 
office  simply,  and  its  convenience  as  a  method  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  they  would  likely  be  more  interested.  But  telling 
Lutherans  and  other  good  people  who  have  both  history 
and  convictions,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in¬ 
stituted  the  episcopate  and  is  not  pleased  to-day  with  any 
Church  that  has  not  such  a  form  of  organization,  is  not 
conducive  to  quickened  interest.  To  the  ears  of  such 
people  nothing  sounds  more  impossible  than  that,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ideas,  Christ,  the  real  Head  of  the  Church, 
never  could  have  given  an  instant's  care  to  orders  and 
dignities,  ceremonies  and  formalities,  among  His  disci¬ 
ples.  And  to  them  it  is  further  incredible  to  imagine  that 
even  now  He  cares  how  His  Church  is  organized,  here  on 
earth,  so  long  as  it  maintains  a  vital,  spiritual  connection 
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with  Him  its  living  Lord  and  Head.  Such  Christians 
might  be  disposed  to  make  some  compromises  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  order  to  get  into  unification  with  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  they  are  certainly  unconvinced  and  unwilling 
to  go  on  record  before  the  world  as  believing  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  give  more  grace  to,  or  dispense  more  grace 
through  a  bishop  than  to  or  through  an  humblest  pastor 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  who  is  devoted  to  his  Lord^s  mis¬ 
sion  and  successful  in  winning  men  to  Him.  Lutherans 
and  others  have  not  so  learned  Christ  and  they  are  sure 
that  from  the  Scriptures  they  have  not  learned  that  God 
is  a  respecter  of  persons  and  orders  in  the  Church,  and 
accordingly  must  continue  to  decline  to  go  into  any  union 
on  a  basis  which  assumes  that  He  does  preferentially  re¬ 
spect  bishops  who  claim  to  stand  in  an  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  truth,  a  great  and  momentous 
truth  not  to  be  disregarded,  in  the  conception  of  histori¬ 
cal  continuity  or  succession  that  is  scriptural.  The 
Church  is  a  vital  organism  with  a  continued  life  even  the 
life  of  God.  It  has  a  corporate  unity  that  places  us  in 
immediate  and  living  connection  with  the  apostles,  saints, 
martyrs  and  preachers  of  all  ages.  That  conception  of 
unity  and  continuity  links  us  with  things  that  are  vener¬ 
able  and  makes  us  participants  in  the  history  of  the  long 
line  of  the  great  and  good  in  the  vast  company  of  religi¬ 
ous  teachers  and  leaders  who  have  wrought  in  fidelity  and 
unselfishness  in  their  own  time  and  place.  By  one  of  the 
greatest  among  American  religious  leaders  it  has  been 
said  '‘That  a  Church  out  of  connection  with  its  past  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  a  Church  that  has  lost  the  sense  of  its  con¬ 
nection,  regarding  itself  as  being  historically  new  is  a 
Church  chilled  and  benumbed  by  the  fictitious  isolation 
it  assumes."’  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  vital  unity 
of  the  Church  is  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  any  official 
and  artificial  succession  of  ministers  for  church  rulers, 
but  very  much  to  the  contrary. 

In  1886  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  this  country  set  forth  four  principles  as  a 
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condition  of  union  with  other  Protestant  Churches.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  of  English  Bishops  two  years  later 
adopted  similar  conditions.  The  fourth  principle  of  the 
condition  of  unity  set  forth  and  adopted  by  both  houses 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  Historic  Episcopate,  by  which 
was  signified  a  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
carefully  derived  Episcopal  ordination  to  the  validity  of 
all  ministerial  functions  in  the  Christian  Church.  With¬ 
out  this  particular  species  of  ordination  there  could  be  no 
true  ministry  and  by  implication  no  true  Church;  for 
where  there  is  no  true  ministry  there  are  no  true  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  a  Church  without  the  sacraments  is  no  true 
Church  at  all. 

The  discussions  and  efforts  at  unification  since  1886 
that  have  ensued  in  succession,  have  made  it  plain  with 
an  unmistakable  plainness,  that  insistence  upon  this 
dogma  of  the  historic  episcopate,  which  is  but  another 
phrase  for  the  apostolical  succession,  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  obstinate  impediment  to  the  bringing  about  of  a 
comprehensive  Church.  A  Church  that  arrogates  to 
itself  the  indefensible  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Church  with  a  valid  ministry,  which  has  gathered  round 
that  office  unscriptural  claims  and  interwoven  it  with 
priestly  functions,  which  seems  to  be  more  enamored  of 
Anglicanism  than  Americanism,  holds  no  vantage  ground 
in  calling  upon  other  people  to  forsake  their  points  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  unity. 

The  bearing  of  such  a  claim  on  the  matter  of  Christian 
unity  is  easily  seen.  Protestant  Churches  that  are  doing 
the  Lord's  work  effectively  can  hardly  any  longer  enter¬ 
tain  proposals  of  union  which  assume  that  their  ministry 
is  unauthorized.  Even  generous  proposals  of  certain 
good  and  kindly-intentioned  writers  who  give  assurances 
that  the  Episcopal  bishops  could  ordain  all  the  ministers 
of  other  Churches  at  one  time,  thus  admitting  them  into 
the  real  ministry,  does  not  relieve  the  situation.  Even 
if  they  should  be  brought  to  believe  in  an  "historic  epis¬ 
copate,"  they  should  likely  stumble  at  the  acceptance  of  an 
‘^apostolic  succession,"  the  Lutheran  claim  to  an  unbroken 
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line  in  which  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  Episcopalians, 
themselves  being  the  judges. 

We  are  reminded  that  this  view  of  the  ministry  is  not 
presented  as  a  mere  academic  thesis.  It  is  proclaimed  in 
sermons,  advocated  in  books  and  pamphlets,  circulated  in 
tracts  and  reasons  are  constantly  urged  why  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  Protestant  communions  should  abandon 
their  time-honored  positions  and  come  over  to  the  more 
favored  view.  It  may  be  said  that  all  other  Protestants 
also  are  glad  to  confess  and  affirm  any  points  of  contact 
and  any  common  ground  upon  which  they  may  stand  with 
people  who  hold  to  such  views.  With  them  we  are  glad 
to  confess  that  the  Church  is  of  divine  origin,  its  divine 
prerogatives  and  its  supreme  pre-eminence  as  God's  ap¬ 
pointed  instrument  for  the  administration  of  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  With  such 
Christians  we  are  glad  to  hold  to  the  belief  in  an  “in¬ 
visible  Church,"  and  the  “communion  of  saints,"  as  pres¬ 
ent  realities;  that  the  Church  invisible  is  made  one  by 
the  invisible  bonds  of  faith  and  love  and  that  the  visible 
Church  is  made  effective  by  its  organization,  “under  some 
certain  and  definite  form  of  government."  In  these  and 
all  other  points  of  agreement  that  are  fundamental  all 
good  people  will  rejoice  and  confess  gladly  that  all  alike 
are  resting  upon  the  one  sure  foundation  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles.  But  when  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
unity,  and  an  artificial  unity  of  Protestantism  at  that,  in¬ 
volves  a  demand  that  the  pastors  of  non-Episcopal 
Churches  shall  confess  their  lack  of  true  ordination  and 
shall  submit  to  receive  another  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  of  a  more  favored  Church,  many  will  be  led  to 
smile  upon  all  who  are  laboring  for  this  consummation  as 
amiable  enthusiasts  chasing  a  vanishing  rainbow,  or 
striving  to  give  substance  to  an  irridescent  dream.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  other  doctrine  which  has  served 
more  effectively  for  the  undoing  of  Christian  unity  than 
this  doctrine  of  the  “Historic  Episcopate"  linked  as  it  al¬ 
ways  is  with  the  unwarranted  idea  of  an  “apostolical  suc¬ 
cession,"  none  that  has  proven  more  mischief  making  in 
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the  past  and  none  on  which  Christians  are  less  likely  to 
agree. 

To  an  increasingly  large  number  of  people  of  both  piety 
and  attainments  to  keep  on  insisting  upon  such  a  theory 
as  a  necessary  plank,  in  a  platform  for  church  unity  is 
both  irritating  and  futile.  It  has  been  invalidated  by 
Biblical  criticism,  exegesis  and  history,  until  it  is  now 
conceded  by  the  majority  of  Anglician  scholars  them¬ 
selves,  such  men  as  Hatch,  Lightfoot  and  others  that  the 
terms  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  New  Testament  are 
used  interchangeably  and  that  neither  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  or  any  of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is  there 
any  such  thing  insisted  upon,  as  a  mark  of  the  Church  or 
the  ministry,  as  diocesan  bishop  or  an  ‘‘apostolical  succes¬ 
sion.''  Arguments  once  relied  upon  to  establish  such 
views  are  now  seen  to  be  only  surmises  and  conjectures, 
^’Ud  it  is  conceded  that  that  man  is  the  real  successor  of 
the  apostles  who  has  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  and  who  does 
the  work  of  an  apostle,  while  the  man  who  keeps  on  in¬ 
sisting  that  an  acceptance  of  any  such  theory  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  union  shows  that  he  has  not  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  discernment  to  read  aright  the  sign  of  the  times.  This 
is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravitation  that  men  in  all 
lands,  whose  orders  are  alleged  to  be  invalid,  and  whose 
ordination  is  rated  as  no  ordination  at  all  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  character,  success  or  usefulness  to  such  as  claim 
exceptional  prerogatives  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
them  through  the  laid  on  hands  of  an  alleged  successor  of 
the  apostles. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  view 
that  a  bishop  may  be  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church  to 
which  so  many  strong  and  powerful  Protestant  bodies  are 
opposed  but  the  pretentious  theory  that  without  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  bishop  the  Church  becomes  the  fostering 
mother  of  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  some  of 
the  channels  of  grace  are  closed.  Those  who  insist  upon 
such  theories  are  frequently  fine  and  sincere  Christian 
people.  They  are  courteous  and  mean  to  be  obliging,  but 
manifesting  good  will  by  proposals  not  to  recognize  the 
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ministry  of  other  Churches  but  only  to  extend  to  it  the 
benfits  of  coming  into  the  apostolical  succession,  is  only 
to  ask  for  capitulation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  in  one  of  his  incisive  papers  has  summed  it  all  up 
in  these  words:  “The  Anglican  Church  has  never  yet 
made  an  offer  of  union  to  the  other  church  bodies,  nor  has 
her  daughter,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  not  an  invitation  to  surrender.  This  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  who  would  discuss  intelligently 
the  question  of  Church  union. . .  The  Episcopal  Church  is 
willing  to  deal  generously  with  other  denominations,  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  their  ministers  will  come  round  and  accept 
ordination  by  a  bishop’s  hands.  And  this  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  ministers  of  other  denominations  will  never 
consent  to  do.  There  is  no  more  likelihood  of  their  doing 
this  than  there  is  of  their  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 

The  entire  reasonableness  of  this  statement  of  Dr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  is  admitted  in  these  words  of  the  late  venerable 
and  influential  bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  New  York,  who 
says:  “To  approach  the  great  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  world  with  the  statement  that  their  ministers  are  un¬ 
lawful,  is  to  propose  not  reunion  but  absorption ;  not  con¬ 
sideration,  but  contempt.  If  one  may  quote,  not  irrever¬ 
ently,  the  vulgar  saying  of  the  lamb  and  the  lion  lying 
down  together  with  the  lamb  inside,  it  is  just  this  and 
nothing  more,  and  leaves  us  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
and  isolation,  which  is  perfectly  hopeless  and  futile.” 
Bishop  Doane  also  quotes  with  approval  a  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Palmer,  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Bombay, 
that  this  whole  question  of  “the  origin  of  episcopacy 
should  be  reopened  for  discussion  in  an  impartial  spirit.” 
He  calls  for  “a  dispassionate,  scientific,  scholarly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  subject.” 

In  actions  of  but  recent  date  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  indicated  again  in 
unmistakable  terms,  the  unchanged  attitude  on  church 
unity.  The  bishops  had  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  a 
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movement  to  place  the  relations  of  the  Churches  on  a 
more  cordial  and  effective  basis  of  co-operation  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  they 
were  asked,  to  give  a  collective  authority  to  some,  at  least, 
of  the  army  chaplains,  which  would  at  once  relieve  the 
consciences  of  some  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
called,  to  minister  and  testify  to  the  “essential  unity”  of 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  and  are  called  to  be 
His  witnesses.  But  again  the  same  old  obstacles  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  theory  of  the  episcopate,  loomed  large  and 
the  bishops  answered,  no.  Their  precedents  had  become 
inhibitions.  These  leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
consistency  with  previous  deliverances,  chose  the  way  of 
deliberate  and  indiscriminate  discouragement. 

Another  discussion  of  the  same  House  of  Bishops  con¬ 
cerned  the  conditions  of  worship  and  work  together  of 
certain  Christians  in  the  same  locality.  The  permission 
asked  of  the  House  of  Bishops  referred  to  conditions 
which  arose  in  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  last  winter  through 
the  coal  shortage.  The  First  and  Second  Reformed 
Churches,  the  First  Presbyterian,  and  the  Christ  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Churches  had  been  worshipping  together 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Out  of  that  common  experience  of 
worship  grew  a  spirit  of  fellowship  which  was  unwilling 
to  fall  back  into  the  condition  of  denominational  aloofness 
which  had  previously  existed.  In  their  enthusiasm  it  was 
proposed  by  the  pastors  that  the  members  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  Church  should  become  members  of  all,  the  Episcopal- 
ans  for  instance,  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Churches,  while  retaining  their  membership  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops  might  be 
willing  to  ordain  one  of  the  local  ministers  as  a  bishop  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rules. 

Certainly  this  was  a  somewhat  anomalous  request  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  good  people  had  no  doubt  run 
ahead  of  present  possibilities.  Again  the  answer  of 
the  bishops  was  discouraging,  for  they  say:  “No  steps 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  reunion  in  particular  lo- 
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calities  or  between  particular  bodies  which  would  hinder 
or  endanger  the  wider  object  of  the  reunion  of  the  whole 
body.^'  ‘‘You  must  not  move  till  we  move  all  at  once,” 
the  bishops  tell  us.  The  reply  to  the  request  for  advice 
goes  on  to  say:  “That  confirmation  as  the  Apostolic  con¬ 
ception  of  baptism  cannot  be  surrendered  or  treated  as  an 
optional  alternative  to  any  other  form  of  Reception  to  full 
Church  fellowship.” 

In  each  of  these  decisions  the  bishops  have  something 
to  say  of  coming  conferences  on  reunion  which  must  not 
be  jeopardized  by  some  previous  action.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  outcome  of  such  com¬ 
ing  conferences  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  means 
to  enter  them  with  a  demand  upon  all  others  for  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender,  such  as  is  outlined  in  these  two  Episcopal 
decisions. 

We  think  we  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  confronts.  In  view  of  the  present  day 
demands  for  some  demonstrated  and  objective  unity  of 
Christians  that  body  of  Christians  is  in  an  uneasy  place. 
It  is  not  divided  from  other  Churches  by  any  natural  line 
of  cleavage.  It  is  not  like  its  mother  communion  in  England 
which  can  claim  to  be  a  Church  of  the  whole  people  and 
in  which  any  baptized  Englishman  has  a  right  to  member¬ 
ship  and  to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  That  Church  is 
in  this  land,  a  communion  like  any  other  in  a  free  country 
and  has  a  right  to  settle  the  terms  of  its  membership  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  laws.  On  the  one  side  of  the  natural 
line  of  cleavage  which  runs  across  its  life  it  seeks  to  relate 
itself  to  the  Latin  Church,  which  persistently,  totally  and 
scornfully  denies  the  validity  of  its  ordinations  and  sac¬ 
raments.  On  the  other  hand  where  its  whole  hope  of 
present  fellowship  remains,  and  where  there  is  to  be 
found  any  ground  of  hope  for  an  acceptance  of  its  theo¬ 
ries  and  proposals,  it  is  still  kept  back  by  its  own  scruples 
and  insistance  upon  an  artificial  ministerial  “succession” 
Continued  efforts  to  mollify  Rome  and  Petrograd  are  not 
helpful  to  hasten  unity  with  other  self-respecting  bodies 
of  Christians. 
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In  these  theories  of  an  ‘^Historical  Episcopate”  and  an 
unbroken  apostolical  succession,”  and  associated  princi¬ 
ples  we  are  always  coming  upon  a  rock  of  offense  and  it 
is  time  that  it  should  be  frankly  so  stated.  The  assur¬ 
ances  given  us  that  there  is  a  “Holy  Catholic  Church” 
composed  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  the 
old  Catholics  and  a  few  others  and  last,  but  not  least, 
The  Church”  and  that  all  the  rest  of  us  are  in  mere 
voluntary  religious  organizations  which  are  not  Churches 
by  and  by  becomes  irritating.  Such  claims  in  print,  look 
forbidding,  and  the  time  has  come  when  this  fact  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

About  all  the  movements  toward  church  unity  have 
been  made  that  are  possible  until  it  is  settled  by  Christian 
people  who  have  a  fondness  for  an  unbroken  “succession” 
whether  they  are  to  regard  the  rest  of  us  as  Churches  or 
not.  It  would  be  well  for  such  Christians  to  disband 
every  commission  they  have  on  the  subject  of  Church  uni¬ 
fication  until  they  settle  this  question  of  the  classification 
of  other  equally  good  people.  For  ourselves  we  are  fully 
persuaded  of  the  utter  futility  of  any  and  every  effort  in 
the  future  along  that  line  until  other  Protestant  commun¬ 
ions  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  are  frankly,  unam- 
^^^^Gusly  und  unmistakably  acknowledged  as  Churches. 
To  continue  negotiations  with  this  as  an  undecided  ques¬ 
tion  is  barely  courteous  and  certainly  unfruitful. 

We  do  not  object  to  being  called  sects  by  people  who 
call  themselves  sects,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  object 
to  any  name  which  the  persons  or  organizations  using  it 
would  count  offensive  if  it  were  employed  by  us  toward 
them  with  the  same  connection.  We  object  to  being  called 
^ts  by  any  organization  calling  itself  “the  Church.”  It 
inspires  within  us  the  feeling  that  we  suspect  animated 
the  Virginian  in  Mr.  Owen  Wister’s  book  who,  when  he 
was  called  an  opprobrious  and  suggestive  name,  respond¬ 
ed  with  a  gentle  but  decidedly  ominous  look  that  had  a 
pistol  shot  behind  it,  with  these  few  words,  “When  you 
call  me  that  again  smile.” 

We  have  certainly  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  on 
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this  matter  of  proposals  for  Church  unity  upon  bases  that 
are  purely  external.  Whenever  any  good  Episcopalian, 
of  the  more  moderate  order  talks  of  treating  with  other 
Protestants  upon  a  basis  of  comity,  he  at  once  encounters 
the  constant  threat  of  the  “High  Church'’  party  about  the 
“disruption  of  the  Church”  if  any  such  thing  is  persisted 
in.  The  time  past  has  certainly  sufficed  to  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  whether,  when  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Congregationalists  and  others  are  invited  to  a  feast,  they 
are  to  sit  in  the  parlor  wdth  their  Episcopal  hosts,  or  to 
eat  with  the  heathen  and  outcast  in  the  kitchen.  That 
matter  can  be  settled  only  by  the  people  who  issue  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  by  placing  an  unambiguous  statement  in  the 
invitation.  All  efforts  at  a  union  to  be  brought  about 
upon  the  basis  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  “apostolic 
succession”  is  insisted  upon  and  the  ordination  and  the 
sacraments  of  other  Churches  are  unrecognized  as  valid, 
are  foreordained  to  failure.  It  is  preposterous  to  fur¬ 
ther  think  of  a  union  of  Churches  wdth  a  super-church 
instead  of  a  union  of  equal  Churches  upon  the  basis  of  a 
common  faith.  “Of  all  dangerous  mental  habits,”  says 
Huxley,  “that  which  school  boys  call  cocksureness  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  perilous.” 

The  feeling  of  absolute  certainty  of  the  science  of  di¬ 
vine  things,  as  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
Church  in  solving  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem  has 
continued  now  for  a  generation  to  be  the  main  barrier  to 
the  realization  of  contemplated  ideals  of  Church  unity. 

That  any  modification  of  these  external  conditions  of 
unity  is  to  be  expected,  does  not  appear  among  the  religi¬ 
ous  forecasts  for  the  future.  The  influential  Episcopal 
note  indicates  no  change  of  front  on  the  “Episcopate”  or 
the  “succession.”  In  an  address  made  by  the  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  Carmichael,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Montreal,  and 
delivered  before  the  Pan-American  Conference  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1903,  the  learned  prelate  seeks  to  show  where  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  agree  with  the  Anglicans, 
and  makes  the  plea  that  they  should  come  back  into  the 
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Episcopal  fold  which  he  calls  “the  Church”  and  thus  ful¬ 
fill  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  “That  they  all  may  be  one.” 
This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  similar  deliverances  of 
more  recent  date.  In  one  of  the  approved  publications 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  caption  of  “The 
Church,”  we  have  found  this:  “The  Church  (Protestant 
Episcopal)  in  this  country  holds  the  key  to  Christian 
unity.  She  is  the  only  Church  large  enough  to  admit  all 
orthodox  Christians  within  her  fold.  She  is  the  most 
catholic-minded  and  catholic-hearted  Church  in  the  world. 
She  has  the  undoubted  apostolic  succession.  She  holds 
the  scriptural  institutions- — no  more,  no  less.  She  admin¬ 
isters  valid  and  unmutilated  sacraments.  She  speaks  out 
boldly  and  clearly  on  the  great  social  evils  of  the  day.  Her 
Christmas  and  Easter  and  Lent  are  borrowed  by  every 
sect  that  has  any  vitality.  Her  prayer  book  is  more  or 
less  used  by  every  educated  minister  of  everj^  denomina¬ 
tion.  Her  marriage  and  burial  services  are  conceded  by 
intelligent  outsiders  to  be  the  most  beautiful  services  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  Let  us  magnify  the  dear  Church 
to  which  we  belong.” 

We  blame  no  man  for  magnifying  his  Church  which 
has  been  the  cherishing  mother  of  so  much  that  is  good  in 
the  best  of  men,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  stubbornly 
dissent  from  the  exclusiveness  of  the  above  claims.  We 
are  able  to  conceive  of  a  Church  without  a  sacrificing 
priesthood  with  a  necessary  mechanical  mode  of  trans¬ 
mitting  sacredotal  functions. 

One  of  the  chief  among  the  chieftains  in  behalf  of 
Church  unity  is  the  distinguished  Congregationalist,  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth.  In  season  and  out  of  season  this  able 
advocate  of  some  common  ground  upon  which  Congrega- 
tionalists  might  be  recognized  in  the  Episcopal  fold,  has 
given  time  and  labor.  But  so  far  as  the  representatives 
of  the  dominant  party  among  Episcopalians  is  concerned 
Dr.  Smyth  has  been  assured  that  nothing  less  than  entire 
surrender  will  insure  him  welcome.  The  Living  Church, 
“High  Church”  able  organ,  states  the  opinion  of  this  large 
and  aggressive  section  of  the  Episcopal  body  in  a  frank 
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and,  on  its  own  premises,  logical  handling  of  Dr.  Smyth's 
proposals : 

''What  stands  in  the  way  of  unity  is  simply  that  Con¬ 
gregational  ministers  are  not  priests,  as  each  of  them 
would  testify,  and  as  all  are  agreed — except  in  the  sense 
of  the  lay  priesthood  of  the  entire  Body.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  question  then  arises :  Do  Congregational  ministers  de¬ 
sire  to  become  priests?  If  they  do,  our  bishops  can  cer¬ 
tainly  supply  the  necessary  gift  of  orders,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Smyth  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  arrange 
for  conferring  such  orders  'in  a  form  which  would  not 
require  of  [Congregationalists]  a  denial  of  [their]  pre¬ 
vious  ordination  vows.' ....  But  do  Congregational  min¬ 
isters  desire  to  become  priests?  Unless  they  do,  there 
can  be,  as  we  have  shown,  no  object  in  asking  for  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  Episcopal  hands.  We  cannot  believe  that  either 
party  would  be  willing  to  arrange  for  such  an  ordination 
without  securing,  in  advance,  an  entire  agreement  upon 
what  were  involved  in  it.  Congregational  ministers 
must  not  be  hoodwinked  into  being  made  priests  against 
their  will,  on  any  vague  plea  that  our  Bishops  are  merely 
going  through  a  vague  form  to  which  we  attach  import¬ 
ance,  while  they  do  not.  One  has  no  right  to  attach  great 
importance  to  meaningless  forms.  The  highest  church¬ 
man  among  Catholics  does  not  make  of  episcopacy  a 
charm,  which  can  make  good  whatever  else  may  be  lack¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  real  issue  is  not  over  the  'historic  episco¬ 
pate,'  but  over  the  historic  priesthood .  Only  a 

Church  with  Bishops  can  secure  priests;  but  unless  a 
Church  wants  priests,  it  might  better  steer  clear  of 
Bishops.  The  ultimate  question  between  Churchmen 
and  Protestants  turns  upon  the  priesthood." 

Here  again  the  question  of  priesthood  is  central.  This 
is  the  answer  of  good  and  sincere  people,  who  are  unable 
to  conceive  of  the  Church  without  a  sacrificing  priesthood 
attainable  only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  bishops. 
With  them,  priestly  authority,  being  of  the  essence  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  is  something  to  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  modification,  subtraction  or  compromise.  From  peo- 
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pie  holding  other  views,  in  equal  sincerity,  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  widest  gulf  that  exists  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  on  earth. 

At  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  Congregationalists  in 
New  Jersey,  were  showing  a  disposition  to  make  some 
concessions  and  were  ready  to  consider  the  question 
whether  some  form  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  local  Churches, 
might  not  be  provided  for  and  made  acceptable  to  Inde¬ 
pendents,  the  Church  Standard  speaking  for  Episcopali¬ 
ans  said : 

"The  Historic  Episcopate  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stitution,  perfectly  recognizable  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Church  from  certainly  the  second  century  to  the 
present.  That  institution  is  an  order  of  the  Christian 
ministry  possessed  of  at  least  one  invariable  character¬ 
istic,  and  continued  from  age  to  age  and  from  generation 
to  generation  in  one  essentially  unalterable  way.  It  is 
that  institution — not  any  theory  whatsoever  concerning 
its  origin,  its  necessity  or  the  consequences  of  its  loss,  but 
the  historical  institution  itself,  and  ^vith  only  its  essen- 
tally  historical  characteristics— which  the  Lambeth  plat¬ 
form  sets  forth  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Church  unity.  Our  Congregational  brethren, 
however,  seem  to  regard  the  Historic  Episcopate  simply 
as  an  office  which  any  body  of  Christians  may  la^vfully 
create  or  abolish  at  pleasure,  and  which,  if  created,  may 
be  conferred  by  any  persons  and  in  any  form  that  may 
happen  at  that  time  to  be  approved.  Now,  that  view  of 
the  episcopate  is  by  no  means  the  historic  view,  nor  would 
it  restore  the  historic  institution  of  the  episcopate;  and 
we  submit  to  our  Congregational  brethren  that,  since  they 
declare  themselves  to  be  ‘willing  to  treat  for  unity'  on  the 
basis  of  an  acceptance  of  the  episcopate,  and  even  of  the 
diocesan  episcopate,  it  would  surely  be  no  enormous  step 
of  advance  if  they  should  see  their  way  to  accept  the  his¬ 
toric  order  and  institution,  together  ^vith  the  historic  of¬ 
fice,  of  the  episcopate.” 

There  is  about  this  something  of  that  "happy  indiffer- 
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ence”  as  this  able  paper,  now  no  longer  published,  once 
affirmed  about  the  phraseology  of  the  famous  Lambeth 
declaration  concerning  the  Historic  Episcopate.  We  do 
not  understand  exactly  what  its  definition  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate  is,  nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  lay  down  a  defi¬ 
nition  which  shall  begin  with  the  ‘‘second  century,”  and 
omit  the  apostolic  Church,  nor  is  it  entirely  clear  how  this 
Historic  Episcopate  is  to  be  received  by  those  who  do  not 
already  have  the  cherished  possession. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  let  us  adduce  the  words  of 
Bishop  Grafton  about  the  recognition  of  ministers  of 
other  denominations: 

“Let  me,”  says  the  bishop,  “restate  the  truth  to 
which,  in  the  interest  of  unity,  I  desire  to  bear  witness. 
Within  the  body  of  Christ,  where  the  apostolically  de¬ 
scended  and  Episcopally  ordained  orders  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted,  there  are  to  be  found  fuller  sacramental  endow¬ 
ments  of  grace  than  among  our  separated  brethren.  We 
are  willing  to  allow  their  ministers  to  be  what  their  con¬ 
victions  and  their  seals  of  God’s  approval  testify  them  to 
be — viz.,  evangelists,  teachers,  preachers  of  the  Word. 
But,  realizing  as  we  do  the  greater  illuminations  and  re¬ 
sources  and  potentalities  of  grace  given  under  the  fuller 
administrations  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ’s  body,  wffiich 
we  by  God’s  mercy  possess,  we  desire  them,  so  much  more 
worthy  as  many  of  them  are  than  ourselves,  to  be  partak¬ 
ers  of  these  spiritual  gifts.  Whenever  our  bretnren  are 
enabled  by  the  enlightenment  of  God’s  Spirit  to  discern 
our  priesthood,  as  now  we  acknowledge  their  ministry, 
the  barriers  to  reunion  will  gradually  melt  away.” 

That  is  deliciously  frank,  stating  explicitly  what  so 
many  others  have  been  saying  implicitly. 

It  should  be  recalled  also  in  this  connection  that  a  few 
years  ago  only,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  preparatory  report  made  by  the  committee 
“that,  while  for  herself  the  Church  has  insisted  in  her  own 
communion,  on  Episcopal  ordination,  she  has  nowhere  de¬ 
clared  that  all  other  constituted  ministry  is  null  and  void” 
was  voted  down.  It  was  officially  decided  that  the  action 
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about  to  be  taken  was  not  to  be  construed  ‘‘to  indicate 
that  the  condition  of  the  Historic  Episcopate  was  to  be 
interpreted  liberally/' 

From  the  very  first  it  has  been  increasingly  clear  that 
there  was  intended  to  be  no  concession  to  the  non-Episco- 
pally  ordained  branches  of  Christendom,  in  the  offers  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  And  it  has  furthermore  become 
increasingly  manifest  that  there  was  no  practical  basis 
for  church  union  in  any  such  conceptions  of  Church  and 
ministry ,  as  are  contemplated  in  such  phraseology  as 
Historic  Episcopate"  and  “apostolic  succession."  The 
language  of  one  Episcopal  bishop  after  another  might  be 
cited  in  addition  to  those  already  given.  They  settle  our 
contention  beyond  controversy.  Says  Bishop  Whipple : 

“We  believe  that  the  ministry  of  the  Primitive  and 
Catholic  Church  is  a  threefold  ministry  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  and  that  it  rests  on  the  same  proofs 

as  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catholic 
faith." 

Thus  also  writes  Bishop  De  Wolf  Harra  i 

If  the  essentials  could,  in  our  conscientious  judgment, 
have  been  at  all  comprehended  in  these  first  three  condi¬ 
tions,  we  would  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  trilateral 
statement ;  but  it  is  the  faith  of  this  Church  that  the  Lord 
not  only  ordained  two  sacraments  for  the  communion  of 
His  people,  but  also  set  apart  certain  orders  of  men  for 
their  administration,  and  provided  for  a  succession  of 
them  from  age  to  age.  We  can  no  more  ignore  the  divine 
Older  of  the  Church  than  we  can  the  ‘sacred  mysteries' 
intrusted  to  it,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  contain 
the  history  of  redemption." 

And  again  Bishop  Neely : 

“It  may  as  well  be  frankly  said  that  a  chief  reason  why 
‘Episcopal  pulpits  are  locked  against  ministers  of  other 
Churches'  is  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  such  ministers  are  not  duly  commissioned,  have 
not  the  Apostolic  commission  to  minister  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  of  the  meaning  of  these 
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Episcopal  deliverances.  They  give  strong  confirmation 
to  words  written  years  ago  by  that  able  and  devout  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Church,  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  In  his 
last  testimony  on  the  question  of  church  unity,  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  services  of  the  various  communions  of 
Christendom,  from  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  Dr.  Schaff  said  of  the  now  famous  Chicago  Lam¬ 
beth  proposals  for  church  union : 

'The  'historic  episcopate'  is  an  insuperable  stumbling- 
block  to  all  non-Episcopalians,  which  will  never  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  them  as  a  condition  of  Church  unity  if  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  the  necessity  of  three  orders  of  the  min¬ 
istry  and  of  episcopal  ordination  in  unbroken  historic 
succession.  Christ  says  nothing  about  bishops  any  more 
than  about  patriarchs  and  popes,  and  does  not  prescribe 

any  particular  form  of  Church  government .  'Let  us 

learn  something  from  history.  All  respect  for  the  his¬ 
toric  episcopate.  It  goes  back  in  unbroken  lines  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  no  one  can 
dispute  its  historical  necessity  or  measure  of  usefulness. 
But  God  has  also  signally  blessed  the  Lutheran,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  the  Congregational  ministry  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  with  every  prospect  of  growing  usefulness  for 
the  future;  and  what  God  has  blessed  no  man  should 
lightly  esteem.  The  non-Episcopal  Churches  will  never 
unchurch  themselves,  and  will  only  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their  min¬ 
istry.  Each  denomination  must  offer  its  idol  on  the  altar 
of  reunion.'  " 

We  do  not  ask  Episcopalians  to  surrender  anything 
which  they  hold  to  be  true  or  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  in  its  organization.  We  accord  to  them  the  right 
to  fortify  their  tenets  with  every  valid  argument  that  may 
be  adduced  in  their  favor.  We  might  wish  that  with 
them  as  for  ourselves,  they  try  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is  accidental  in  the 
life  and  organization  of  the  Church.  But  we  must  insist 
upon  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  refuse  to  sur¬ 
render  what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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Protestantism,  and  to  continue  to  hold  that  those  princi¬ 
ples  are  unspeakably  more  valuable  than  any  mere  point 
of  ecclesiastical  order. 

It  IS  now  thirty  years  since  the  overtures  of  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference  were  first  promulgated.  During  all 
these  years  there  has  been  no  conclusive  evidence  of  any 
of  hearty  on  the  part  of  the  commission  that  is 
pushing  the  desirability  of  a  world  conference  of  faith 
and  order.  There  has  been  no  authoritative  declaration 
that  the  “four  points”— the  Bible,  the  creed,  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  historic  episcopate— set  forth  by  the  Angli¬ 
can  bishops  have  been  modified  or  amended.  From  all 
that  can  be  learned  it  would  seem  that  the  body  from 
which  they  emanated  still  regards  them  as  “part  of  the 
sacred  deposit  committed  to  the  onurch  and  which  cannot 
be  compromised  or  surrendered.”  During  the  thirty 
years  which  have  ensued  since  1888,  the  futility  of  at¬ 
tempts  at  church  unification  on  the  basis  of  an  acceptance 
of  the  theory  of  an  “historic  episcopate,”  as  an  ultimatum 
as  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Conscious  of 
Its  weaknesses  and  imperfections  the  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  our  fathers,  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or 
self-exaltation,  but  with  humble  and  grateful  loyalty  to 
er  Divine  Head,  must  and  will  always  insist  that  she  is 
entitled  to  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  a  true  Church  of 
Chnst,  and  that  her  ministry  and  sacraments  are  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine  and  valid.  We  are  not  ready 
to  nullify  and  repudiate  the  Reformation  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  validity  of  the  apostolical  succession  or  its  invali- 
ity  is  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  ordina- 
lon  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  performed  in  pretended 
historical  succession  or  not  is  of  but  little  consequence  to 
a  Lutheran  Christian.  The  pastor’s  calling  is  of  God 
through  a  congregation  of  God’s  people,  and  no  human 
agency,  no  pope  or  bishop,  has  any  authorization  what¬ 
ever  to  intrude  himself  between  the  congregation  and  the 
pa^r  whom  it  calls.  For  this  reason  the  historical  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  a  so-called  apostolic  succession  the- 
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ory  of  the  ministry  is  to  us  as  Lutherans  not  only  unwise, 
but  reprehensible  and  unauthorized  by  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Protestant  world  is  done  with  man-made  theories 
about  the  validity  of  ordination  and  can  expect  no  objec¬ 
tive  unity  of  the  Church  along  any  such  lines.  The  word 
''order’’  does  not  sound  well  to  Lutherans.  It  places 
emphasis  at  the  wrong  place.  The  greatest  danger  the 
Christian  Church  faces  to-day  is  that  in  the  passion  for 
a  superficial  unity  it  shall  find  itself  merged  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  The  suppression  of  testimony  to  the  truth  instead 
of  emphasis  on  order  for  the  sake  of  formal  unity  and 
co-operation  of  the  Churches  is  a  peril,  to  be  resisted. 

To  quote  the  strong  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
given  in  a  charge  to  the  Synod  of  Edinburgh : 

"Unity  in  external  communion  without  unity  in  funda¬ 
mental  truth  would  be,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained,  a 
curse  and  not  a  blessing.  Any  proposition,  therefore, 
looking  to  the  union  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  preparatory  to  the  further  and  larger 
step  of  a  complete  reunion  of  Christendom  must  deal  first 
with  the  problem  of  unity  in  fundamental  truth  between 
these  two  great  communions.” 

Our  first  charge  against  the  emphasis  upon  an  alleged 
"historic  episcopate”  accordingly  is  that  it  has  really 
wrought  for  disunity,  and  chiefly  because  it  places  the 
emphasis  at  the  wrong  place.  The  pressure  of  a  move¬ 
ment  for  church  unity  upon  such  a  basis  always  comes 
from  those  who  hold  the  Church  chiefly  as  a  great  ecclesi¬ 
astical  power.  Externalism  is  their  peril.  The  real 
power  of  the  Church  is  not  ecclesiastical  but  spiritual.  It 
is  not  primarily  a  great  organic  agency,  but  a  vital  agency 
working  on  the  lines  of  conviction  and  persuasion, 
through  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  external  conception  looks  to  great  ma¬ 
chinery  and  bigness  is  its  leading  ideal.  The  world  was 
never  less  in  need  of  increased  machinery  and  never  more 
in  need  of  the  pressure  and  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  which  makes  men  free  and  sanctifies  them  through 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 
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Union  in  faith  and  in  the  truth  there  should  be.  But 
pleas  for  union  in  form  and  external  organization  have 
been  overemphasized.  That  may  be  imposing  to  the  eye 
of  the  world,  but  spiritually  inefficient. 

But  not  only  has  this  alleged  “Historic  Episcopate” 
proven  to  be  an  obstacle  to  church  unification,  but  it  and 
all  that  it  connotes  is  unhistorical.  But  for  the  frequency 
with  which  the  instances  of  it  are  met  with,  it  would  seem 
strange  to  the  thoughtful  man  that  any  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  receiving  the  simple  facts  of  history 
because  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  may  chance  to 
run  counter  of  one’s  personal  desires  and  predilections. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  see  or  to  desire  to  see  the  truth 
in  Bacon’s  “White  Light”  to  which  no  uncertainty  at¬ 
taches.  There  are  many  who  would  rather  view  it  in  the 
chromatic  coloring  of  their  own  spectroscope.  History 
is  full  of  such  cases  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds.  This 
fraility  of  human  judgment  is  much  in  evidence  in  the 
subject  under  discussion,  for  abundant  and  conclusive  is 
the  historical  proof  that  Presbyterial  ordination  was 
recognized  as  valid  in  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  The  clergy  of  the  two  church  govern¬ 
ments,  Presbjd^erial  and  Episcopal,  exchanged  pulpits 
without  reordination  after  the  Reformation,  when  in 
1640,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  canon  asserting  the 
divine  rights  of  bishops  was  promulgated.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Church  of  England  were  settled  by  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  when 
the  liturgy  and  the  “articles”  were  compiled  and  revised, 
and  the  status  of  the  Church  was  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  realm,  which  received  the  assent  of  the  lord’s 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  That  law,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  Anglican,  Dr.  G.  A.  Jacob,  author  of  “The 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament,”  required 
those  who  had  received  any  other  than  Episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion  only  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  religion  in  order 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment  anywhere  in  England 
'‘no  objection  at  all  being  valid  to  the  validity  of  such 
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ordinations/'  nor  is  this  all  for  the  same  distinguished 
Episcopal  authority  adds  this  explicit  testimony: 

“It  is  proved  by  a  great  variety  and  a  long  series  of 
evidence  that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  English  Reformation,  Presbyterian  com¬ 
munities  were  recognized,  and  men  who  had  only  Presby¬ 
terian  ordination  were  received,  and  obtained  the  highest 
preferments  in  the  Church  of  England." 

How  the  church  authorities  regarded  those  who  had 
only  been  set  apart  to  the  ministry  by  Presbyterial  ordi¬ 
nation,  is  as  easily  determined  as  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  discovered  by  an  appeal  to 
the  writings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Hamilton.  As  the  chieftain  in  the  list  of  such  historians 
we  should  place  Hooker,  whose  “Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
has  not  to  this  day  ceased  to  be  a  high  authority  among 
Anglicans  in  England  and  Episcopalians  in  America. 
Hooker  favored  the  Episcopacy  for  the  “well  being"  of 
the  Church,  but  he  did  not  assert  its  unvarying  neces¬ 
sity,  on  the  contrary  affirming  this : 

“Whereas  some  do  infer  that  no  ordination  can  stand 
but  only  such  as  is  made  by  bishops  which  have  had  their 
ordination  likewise  by  other  bishops  before  them,  till  we 
come  to  the  very  apostles ....  to  this  we  answer  that  there 
may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow 
ordination  made  without  a  bishop." 

“Ordination  made  without  a  bishop,"  as  Prof.  Jacob 
has  said,  should  end  all  discussion. 

In  the  period  of  the  English  Reformation  Cranmer  dis¬ 
tinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  and 
that  bishops  needed  no  special  consecration.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  he  changed  his  mind  on  this  subject,  certain 
passages  from  Cranmer's  Catechism  being  quoted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  assumption.  But  this  assumption  has  been 
effectually  undone  in  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  schol¬ 
arly  historical  writings.  See  Jacobs',  “The  Lutheran 
Movement  in  England,"  p.  323.  In  his  last  days,  writing 
to  the  Continental  Reformers  about  a  contemplated  meet¬ 
ing  to  frame  a  consensus  of  doctrine,  the  English  Re- 
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former  assumes  no  air  of  condescension  and  gives  no  in¬ 
dication  of  any  disposition  to  “unchurch"  the  Continental 
Churches  because  they  were  being  served  by  inadequately 
ordained  ministers.  To  Calvin  he  urges  that  harmony 
in  doctrine  will  have  a  tendency  “to  unite  the  Churches  of 
God”  In  a  letter  to  Bullinger  he  uses  the  same  kind  of 
speech,  while  to  Melanchthon  he  expresses  the  same  de¬ 
sire  for  an  agreement  in  the  formulating  of  doctrine 
among  those  whose  Churches  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  has  been  restored  and  purified."  In  all  this  corre¬ 
spondence  nothing  is  said  about  modes  of  ecclesiastical 
administration.  Differences  in  this  respect  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  important. 

The  contention  that  the  Episcopal  polity  exists 
divine,  and  is  therefore  essential  to  the  being  of  the 
Church  sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  conflict  with  the 
Presbyterians  who  under  the  leadership  of  Cartwright, 
the  strong  champion  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  made  a 
like  assertion  in  behalf  of  their  organization.  The  pub¬ 
lic  avowal  of  the  advanced  view  of  the  pure  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  bishops  is  commonly  traced  to  a  famous  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross  in  1589,  by  the  famous  pre¬ 
late,  Bancroft,  who  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1604.  He  was  a  decided  High  Churchman  who  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Episcopal  authority  is  based  upon  a  divine 
right,  and  most  violently  abused  the  Puritans  frequently 
attacking  them  in  his  sermons.  Later,  this  general  doc¬ 
trine  was  often  held  by  Anglo-Catholic  leaders,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  press  it  to  the  extent  of  unchurching  the 
foreign  Protestant  bodies. 

But  to  revert  to  our  appeal  to  history.  We  have  ad¬ 
duced  the  testimony  of  Jacob  and  Hooker.  But  there 
are  others.  John  Keble,  author  of  the  “Christian  Year," 
and  famous  among  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
admits,  in  his  preface  to  Hooker's  works,  that  “nearly  up 
to  the  time  that  Hooker  wrote,  1594,  numbers  had  been 
admitted  by  the  bishops  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  no  better  than  Presbyterian  ordination." 
And  yet  again  we  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
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Hall,  the  well-known  author  of  “Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right  Asserted,’’  who  says : 

“Our  brethren  returning  from  foreign  [non-episcopal] 
reformed  churches  were  acknowledged  to  be  ministers  of 
Christ  without  any  other  hands  laid  on  them.”And  the 
same  distinguished  prelate  says  of  such  that  “they  have 
enjoyed  spiritual  promotions  and  livings  without  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  taken  against  the  lawfulness  of  their  call¬ 
ings.” 

But  there  are  further  Anglican  witnesses,  for  example 
Strype,  the  historian,  born  in  1643,  who  declares  that 
“Ordinations  of  the  foreign  Reformed — non-Episcopal 
— Churches  were  made  valid,  and  those  that  had  no  other 
orders  were  made  the  same  capacity  with  others  to  enjoy 
any  place  merely  on  their  subscribing  the  articles.” 

Another  witness  is  Bishop  Burnet,  who  in  his  work  on 
the  “Articles”  of  religion  says : 

“Not  only  those  who  penned  the  Articles  but  the  body 
of  the  Church  half  an  age  after  did  acknowledge  the  for¬ 
eign  Lutheran,  Holland,  Swedish  and  French  Churches  to 
be  true  Churches  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  a  Church.” 
Stillingfleet,  another  bishop  of  the  Established  Church, 
endorses  this  language  in  his  own  revised  edition  of 
Bishop  Burnet’s  work.  We  also  add  that  Bishop  Burnet 
further  testifies  that  “no  bishop  in  Scotland  during  my 
stay  did  so  much  as  desire  any  of  the  Presbyterians  to  be 
reordained”;  and  Bishop  Fleetwood  [1650-1723]  testifies 
that  “To  the  year  1661  we  had  many  ministers  from  Scot¬ 
land,  France  and  the  Low  Countries  who  were  ordained 
by  presbyters  and  not  by  bishops” ;  and  he  adds :  “They 
were  never  reordained.” 

Hallam,  the  historian,  a  man  always  of  guarded  state¬ 
ments,  says  that  “the  Church  of  England,  whatever  tenet 
might  latterly  have  been  broached  in  this  testimony,  did 
not  consider  the  ordination  of  Presbyterians  invalid.” 
While  Macauley,  in  his  history,  says  “Episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion  was  now — in  1662 — for  the  first  time  made  an  indis¬ 
pensable  qualification  for  preferment.”  It  thus  appears 
that  it  was  ninety-two  years  after  the  famous  statute  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  which  required  those  who  had  received 
ordination  other  than  Episcopal,  only  to  subscribe  to  the 
articles  of  religion  and  not  submit  to  reordination ,  it 
was  ninety-two  years  after  the  promulgation  of  this  law 
that,  according  to  Macauley,  Episcopal  ordination  was 
made  an  indispensable  condition  of  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment. 

And  all  this  testimony  that  we  have  adduced  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  valuable  writings  in  the  early  Church. 
The  date  of  Clement’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  prouaoiy  composed  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  It  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  early  Church.  This  epistle  shows  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  in  favor  of  the  papal  or  even  of  the  Episcopal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  as  it  afterwards  existed.  This  is 
remarkable  not  only  in  view  of  the  position  which  Clem¬ 
ent  held  or  is  supposed  to  have  held,  but  also  in  view  of 
the  object  for  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  presbyters  is  asserted  and  vindicated,  and 
there  is  no  trace  anywhere  in  the  epistle,  of  a  distinction 

between  presbyters  and  bishops. 

The  name  of  Ignatius  is  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  That  prominence  is  due  not  to  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  simply,  or  to  the  fervent  evangelical  piety  of  his 
letters,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  earliest 
champion  of  the  idea  of  the  Episcopate.  In  the  famous 
letters  of  Ignatius  there  is  to  be  found  no  trace  of  Episco¬ 
pal  authority  extending  beyond  a  single  community  of 
believers.  The  Episcopal  dignity  is  not  made  to  rest  on 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  soon  afterwards  to  rest  and 
on  which  it  is  defended  at  the  present  day.  In  these  let¬ 
ters  it  is  not  the  bishops,  but  the  presbyters,  who  appear 
as  the  successors  and  representatives  of  the  apostles. 

The  former  are  conceived  of  as  being  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  latter  are  not,  the  successors  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Christ— an  idea  that  may  be  characterized  as 
both  false  and  casual  and  which  may  have  existed  in  the 
community  of  Jerusalem  when,  in  electing  to  the  episco- 
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pal  office,  it  evinced  a  preference  for  kinsmen  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  according  to  the  flesh. 

In  addition  to  these  earlier  testimonies  we  have  ad¬ 
duced,  a  long  line  of  the  more  recent  and  best  accredited 
scholars  of  the  Anglican  Church  might  be  named.  There 
is  for  example  that  master  of  logical  acumen.  Archbishop 
Whately,  declaring  that  “no  man  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  present  day  can  be  certain  that  he 
is  in  the  line  of  an  unbroken  Historic  Episcopate.’’  There 
too  is  Bishop  Wadsworth,  with  his  declared  willingness 
to  recognize  the  ordination  of  “other,”  i.  e.,  non-Episco- 
pal  ministers,  and  who  as  late  as  1885  in  an  address  to 
his  clergy  said : 

“It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  orthodox  non- 
Episcopalian  bodies  have  not  done  more  to  maintain  the 
true  apostolic  succession  as  explained  and  insisted  upon 
by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  than  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
done.” 

In  recent  years  no  man  has  stood  higher  in  the  lists  of 
Anglican  scholars  than  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  is 
on  record  as  saying  that,  “The  only  priests  under  the  Gos¬ 
pel  designated  as  such  in  the  New  Testament  are  the 
saints,  the  members  of  the  Christian  brotherhood”;  and 
further,  “All  Christians  are  priests  alike.”  Yet  again. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  “The  most  exalted  office  in  the 
Church,  the  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit,  conveyed  no  sacer¬ 
dotal  right  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  community.”  To  this  may  be  added 
what  the  same  great  patristic  scholar  has  said  that,  “The 
Episcopate  was  formed  not  out  of  the  apostolic  order,  but 
out  of  the  presbyterial,  and  the  title  which  originally  was 
common  to  all  came  at  length  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
chief  among  them.” 

“There  was  a  time  when  it  used  to  be  the  prevailing  be¬ 
lief  of  the  English  divines,”  said  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
“that  Episcopacy,  in  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  one 
presiding  officer  over  the  Christian  community,  reached 
back  to  the  very  first  origin  of  the  Christian  society.  The 
belief,  in  the  enlarged  atmosphere  of  more  exact  scholar- 
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ship  and  more  enlightened  candor,  has  now  been  abandon¬ 
ed.  The  most  learned  of  all  the  living  bishops  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  accession  to  the  great  See  of  Durham  has 
been  recently  welcomed  by  the  whole  Church  of  England 
with  a  rare  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  has,  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  moderation  and  erudition  proved  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  in  a  celebrated  essay  attached  to  his  edition  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  that  the  early  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  of  the  first  century  was 
not  that  of  a  single  pastor,  but  of  a  body  of  pastors  indif¬ 
ferently  styled  ‘bishops’  or  ‘presbyters’ ;  that  it  was  not 
till  the  very  end  of  the  Apostolic  age  that  the  office  which 
we  now  call  the  Episcopate  gradually  and  slowly  made  its 
way  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor ;  that  Presbytery  was 
not  a  later  grovd:h  out  of  Episcopacy,  but  that  Episcopacy 
was  a  later  growth  out  of  Presbytery;  that  the  office 
which  the  ai)ostles  adopted  was  a  rule  not  of  bishops,  but 
of  presbyters.” 

A  few  years  ago  only  the  Bishop  of  Durham  wrote  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  that  he  was  “distinctly  with” 
Canon  Henson  in  his  “powerful  appeal  for  the  frank 
recognition,  as  Churches,  of  the  non-Episcopal  societies, 
such  as  the  Methodists”;  for  “I  know,”  he  said,  “that 
however  boldly  modem  manuals  may  tell  us  that  no 
Bishop  no  Church  is  a  primary  Christian  truth,  that  tenet 
was  declined  by  such  Anglican  Bishops  as  Andrews, 
Hall,  Usher  and  Cosin,  to  name  only  those  four  names  out 
of  well-nigh  the  whole  succession  of  our  greatest  Church¬ 
men  from  the  Reformation  onward  till  within  quite  mod¬ 
em  times.”  In  the  same  review  only  a  year  ago  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rashdall,  Fellow  of  Oxford,  described  the  theory  of 
apostolic  succession  as  a  “gigantic  figment.” 

But  a  few  years  ago  only  it  was  that  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  this  country  stood  in  his 
infiuential  pulpit  and  declared  the  position  that  there 
could  be  no  Church  was  “untenable”  and  cited  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  own  position  the  views  of  Whately,  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  and  even  Canon  Liddon,  great  as  a  preacher, 
but  pronounced  as  a  High  Churchman. 
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In  a  book  entitled  “The  Conception  of  the  Priesthood 
in  the  Early  Church  and  in  the  Church  of  England/^  there 
occurs  a  lecture  on  the  “Origin  of  the  Ministry”  by  the 
famous  Prof.  Sanday,  who  gives  a  lengthy  quotation  from 
St.  Clement  on  the  apostolical  succession  and  then  com¬ 
ments  as  follows : 

“St.  Clement  is  simply  insisting  on  the  regular  and  re¬ 
sponsible  appointment  of  the  Corinthian  presbyters.  He 
does  not  hint  in  any  way  of  the  transmission  of  powers 
nor  can  his  words  be  translated  to  have  reference  to  a 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  apostles.  He  is  speaking 
of  just  what  would  be  natural ;  nominations  to  office  would 
be  made  by  an  apostle,  if  one  was  available,  if  not,  by  one 
whom  the  Church  most  trusted ;  but  in  all  cases  the  assent 
of  the  Church  was  required.” 

There  is  in  addition  to  all  this  and  much  more  that 
might  be  adduced  from  Anglican  sources — the  famous 
Bampton  lectures  of  1880  given  by  the  Oxford  historian, 
Edwin  Hatch,  and  entitled  “The  Organization  of  the 
Early  Christian  Churches,”  and  the  declaration  of  the 
late  Dean  Farrar  that  he  does  “not  believe  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  organization  is  necessary  to  a  Church.”  In  con¬ 
cluding  this  part  of  our  discussion  we  would  place  along¬ 
side  with  what  has  already  been  adduced  the  strong  esti¬ 
mates  of  two  distinguished  scholars  the  one  an  English¬ 
man  and  the  other  a  German ;  the  one.  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
collaborator  with  Dr.  Westcott  in  editing  one  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  other  the  distinguished  historian  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Adolf  Harnack.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hatch,  of  the 
date  of  September  1886,  Hort  says : 

“On  the  question  of  organization,  I  imagine  that  we 
agree  more  than  we  differ ;  but  some  of  your  language  is 
not  such  as  I  should  naturally  use.  I  quite  go  with  you 
in  condemning  the  refusal  of  fellowship  with  sister 
Churches  merely  because  they  make  no  use  of  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  organization  assumed  to  be  jure  divino  essential. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rejection  of  theoretical  and 
practical  exclusiveness  clears  the  ground  for  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  at  least  the  possibility  that  other  kinds  of  (rela¬ 
tive)  jus  divinum  may  be  brought  to  light  by  history  and 
experience.  In  organization,  as  in  other  things,  all 
Churches  have  much,  I  think,  to  learn  from  each  other, 
the  Church  of  England  as  much  as  any." 

In  a  volume  entitled  the  "Expansion  of  Christianity," 
by  Hamack,  there  occurs  an  excursus  on  "Organization 
and  the  Episcopate,"  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  erudite  re¬ 
search,  his  contribution  on  this  subject  being  as  valuable 
as  that  of  Hatch  or  Lightfoot.  Prof.  Hamack  insists 
that  during  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
provincial  or  monarchical  bishops  were  utterly  unknown. 
Not  only  small  towns  but  villages  also  had  bishops.  In¬ 
dividual  Churches  had  a  college  of  presbyters,  bishops 
and  deacons  as  officers.  A  bishop — episcopos — over¬ 
seer,  was  not  a  dignitary  appointed  to  rule  over  a  collec¬ 
tion  or  cluster  of  Churches,  but  a  superintendent  of  a 
single  Church.  The  bishop,  as  understood  to-day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hamack,  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Church.  How  the  modem  style  of  bishopric,  the 
conception  of  an  "Historic  Episcopate,"  co-ordinated  with 
an  alleged  "apostolic  succession,"  had  its  genesis  is  a 
question  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
complicated  of  all  historical  studies,  but  which  Hamack 
does  not  elaborate,  taking  us  up  only  to  that  crisis  when 
that  great  event,  the  establishment  by  Constantine  the 
Great  of  the  Church-State  coalition  was  consummated. 
That  changed  much,  for  Christianity  forthwith  lost  its 
simple  purity,  its  pristine  dignity  and  its  original  spirit¬ 
ual  power. 

This  must  end  our  testimony  for  the  present  although 
there  is  an  abundance  remaining  for  submission.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed,  we  think,  that  the  great  names  of 
the  Church  of  England  we  have  cited,  may  be  accepted  as 
being  fully  qualified  to  assert  what  were  the  earlier  belief 
and  polity  of  their  Church.  It  remains  for  those  who 
take  issue  with  them  in  this  matter  to  meet  the  testimony 
presented  and  show  it  to  be  false,  or  cease  to  blame  dis¬ 
senters  from  their  opinions,  for  being  obstinate  schis- 
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matics  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  As  a  common  presbyter, 
who  has  not  shared  in  the  blessing  of  Episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion,  we  would  be  justified  in  strongly  resenting  the  bare 
suggestion  of  that  supercilious  and  irritating  assump¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  Episcopal  Church  synonymous  with 
‘‘the  Church.”  But  we  have  attempted  to  write  not  in 
any  captious,  or  unfriendly  spirit,  but  in  that  which  is 
historical.  Our  sincere  belief  is  that  the  Anglican 
Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country  must,  as  they  once  did,  recognize  the  validity 
and  apostolicity  of  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  ordination 
and  stop  the  persistent  advocacy  of  an  Episcopal  ‘‘suc¬ 
cession,”  before  they  can  get  their  own  much-desired 
church  unity  scheme  into  any  kind  of  working  order. 

Many  good  and  sincere  advocates  of  the  exclusive  Epis¬ 
copal  theory  are  saying  to  us,  “If  you  acknowledge  our 
orders,  why  are  you  not  then  willing  to  receive  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  our  bishops  and  thus  heal  the  great 
schism  of  disunity  in  the  Christian  Church.”  The  an¬ 
swer  has  been  well  provided  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke:  “Because  first  we  cannot  consent 
to  be  ordained  twice,  and  second,  we  cannot  admit  the  as¬ 
sumption  on  which  the  necessity  for  Episcopal  ordination 
is  based.”  We  cannot  consent  to  revoke  our  one  and  suf¬ 
ficient  ordination  to  submit  to  that  which  so  many  capa¬ 
ble  and  devout  Episcopalians,  who  have  shown  that  an 
“Historic  Episcopate”  is  not  Scriptural,  is  not  apostolic, 
is  not  primitive,  and  has  not  been  perpetual. 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  instruction 
also  to  note  the  attitude  one  toward  the  other  of  bodies  of 
Christians  who  hold  all  alike  tenaciously  to  the  “Historic 
Episcopate”  and  its  implication  of  an  “apostolic  succes¬ 
sion.”  Behind  the  Anglican  movement  for  organic  union 
of  the  Church  there  always  somehow  lurks  the  hope  of 
a  recognition  some  day  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
foolish  infatuation  which  a  few  years  ago  sent  the  Church 
of  England  on  its  knees  before  the  pope  imploring  him  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  still  holds  in 
bondage  the  imagination  of  many  good  people  of  that 
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communion  in  England  and  America.  The  answer  of 
Rome,  as  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  was  an  emphatic 
and  well-deserved  snub.  Why  should  the  Episcopal 
Church  care  what  Rome  thinks  about  its  orders?  Or 
why  should  it  continue  to  delude  itself  with  the  notion 
that  it  stands  midway  between  Rome  and  Protestantism 
and  is  therefore  fitted  to  lead  in  a  work  of  reconciliation 
among  the  dismembered  hosts  of  the  latter?  That  Church 
seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  win  all  elements,  being  as  it  supposes  a  kind 
of  common  middle  meeting  ground  for  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  But  this  attitude,  no  doubt,  assumed  in  all 
sincerity,  we  must  regard  as  a  delusion.  In  practical 
operation  it  is  a  demonstrated  failure. 

If  the  Anglican  Church  is  truly  Protestant  it  is  not  pa¬ 
pal,  and  if  even  moderately  papal  it  is  not  truly  Protes¬ 
tant.  There  is  no  possible  intermediate  ground,  as  Roman¬ 
ism  will  not  compromise  with  Protestantism  by  laying 
aside  any  of  its  unscriptural  errors  and  pretensions,  and 
true  Protestantism  will  not  compromise  with  Rome  by 
giving  countenance  to  any  of  its  unscriptural  doctrines  or 
submitting  to  any  of  its  tyrannical  usurpations  of  author¬ 
ity.  This  position  was  taken  by  our  fathers  in  the  faith 
four  hundred  years  ago  and  who  under  the  leadership  of 
Luther,  had  the  faith  and  courage  to  revolt  and  insist 
upon  a  return  to  the  Scriptures. 

An  illuminating  chapter  on  the  contradictions  furnish¬ 
ed  by  people  who  alike  insist  upon  an  “Historic  Episco¬ 
pate’’  and  the  “succession,”  is  furnished  us  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  pope,  Leo  XIII,  on  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  Anglican  orders.  A  body  of  very  advanced  church¬ 
men  in  England  had  been  hoping  to  gradually  bring  the 
English  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  together  by  secur¬ 
ing  some  concession  from  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  English  orders.  The  refusal 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such 
orders  had  been  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
many  advanced  churchmen  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  over  to  Rome.  That  Church  had  steadily  insisted 
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upon  the  reconfirmation  of  all  converts  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  reordination  of  all  English  clergy¬ 
men  who  wish  to  enter  the  Roman  priesthood.  The  be¬ 
lief  had  gained  ground  that  a  pope  supposed  to  be  as 
liberal-minded  as  Leo  XIII,  might  be  induced  to  modify 
the  historic  policy  of  the  Church  and  let  down  the  bars  to 
English  Catholics.  The  pope  ordered  an  investigation  to 
be  made  by  accredited  scholars.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
then  living,  took  part  in  the  matter  and  published  a  let¬ 
ter  in  which  he  hailed  the  investigation  as  the  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  conciliate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  and  as  a  step  toward  the  reunion  of  the  two 
bodies  of  English  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics. 

“It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable,''  says  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “that  a  ruler  of  known  wisdom  would  at  this  time 
put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  Curia  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  the  breach  which  severs  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Anglican  communion."  Furthermore, 
“to  make  the  religious  differences  between  the  Churches 
of  Christendom  conspicuous  to  the  world,  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  the  highest  fixity  so  as  to  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  them  at  a  future  time  in  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation  ....  would  be  no  less  important 
than  deplorable." 

But  all  came  to  nothing,  for  in  a  short  time  this  mes¬ 
sage  came  from  Rome: 

“The  pope  has  issued  an  apostolic  letter  in  which  he 
says,  'After  study  I  must  confirm  the  decrees  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors  that  all  ordinations  made  under  the  Anglican  rite 
are  absolutely  invalid.'  His  Holiness  also  entreats  the 
Anglican  clergy  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church." 

To  a  great  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  this  was  a 
momentous  decision.  It  blasted  the  hopes  of  churchmen 
high.  Many  had  deluded  themselves  and  the  English 
Church  with  the  hope  that  the  gracious  pope — ^the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  viceregent  of  God — would  allow  them  a 
place  to  stand,  if  not  within  the  holy  place,  at  least  within 
the  inner  court.  But  at  the  last  they  found  themselves 
remanded  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  They  could  stand 
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afar  off  and  admire,  but  they  cannot  enter  in.  The  case 
had  been  lost  and  thenceforth  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Rome,  is  no  Church  at  all — no 
better  than  the  Church  of  Luther,  or  the  Church  of  Cal¬ 
vin  or  that  of  John  Wesley.  The  meaning  of  Leo^s  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  simply  this,  that  all  other  chief  pastors 
than  those  who  are  his  own  curates  are  but  a  “lawless 
and  disorderly  crew’’  and  all  other  orders  than  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  See  of  St.  Peter  are  invalid  and  worth¬ 
less. 

Papal  documents  of  this  order  are  always  notably 
suave,  diplomatic,  courteous,  almost  cordial  and  fragrant 
in  tone,  but  above  all  and  beyond  all,  studiously  disastrous 
in  statement.  But  the  meaning  is  always  well-known, 
viz,  that  unity  with  Rome  is  possible  only  on  condition 
that  the  other  party  accept  every  article  of  faith  set  forth 
authoritatively  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  bow  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  his  superior  and 
chief  shepherd  by  divine  right.  Leo  XIII  put  an  end  to 
one  of  the  empty  controversies  of  his  day  when,  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  alleged  “Historic  Episcopate,”  he  de¬ 
clared  frankly  and  blandly  to  others  who  believe  in  the 
same  thing  that  they  had  no  ecclesiastical  standing,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Church  which  is  schismatic,  whose  priests 
are  no  priests  at  all,  whose  bishops  are  only  pretentious 
shams,  and  whose  ordinations  confer  no  power  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments. 

The  discussions  pertaining  to  the  unification  of  the 
Church  on  the  basis  of  an  “Historic  Episcopate,”  now 
reaching  over  a  long  term  of  years,  have  served  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fact  that  the  true  basis  for  such  unification 
is  not  to  be  found  in  things  external  and  artificial. 

No  better  statement  of  the  truth  on  the  matter  has 
been  made  by  men  than  this  from  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  of  1530 — “and  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is 
sufficient  to  agree  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  same  human  traditions,  that  is  rites 
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and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men  should  be  everywhere 
observed.’' 

Real  unity  is  not  uniformity,  and  is  possible  only  where 
variety  exists ;  nor  is  it  conformity  to  the  external,  but  is 
oneness  of  spirit. 

The  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  unity  does  not  obligate  His 
disciples  to  stand  alike  at  the  same  theological,  scientific, 
exegetical,  or  ecclesiastical  angle  of  vision,  but  that  while 
they  might  differ  in  their  opinions,  in  their  apprehension 
of  the  Gospel,  in  their  methods  of  work  and  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  in  organization,  they  might  be  one  in  spirit,  yet 
giving  to  their  experiences  a  diversity  of  expression. 

In  Ephesians  4  :l-7,  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  common  con¬ 
sciences  of  Christians;  they  are  inter-penetrated  by  one 
spirit,  united  in  one  faith,  administering  one  baptism, 
called  in  one  calling.  Christianity  is  essentially  not  form, 
but  substance,  not  body,  but  spirit,  not  formula,  but  life. 
This  oneness  of  heart  and  feeling  the  spirit  works  in  all 
true  believers.  This  and  not  any  piece  of  machinery, 
however  beautiful  or  effective,  forms  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ,  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  vitalized  by  the  one 
Word  and  Spirit,  and  glorified  by  the  one  eternal  hope — 
this  is  the  true  Church  of  God,  imperishable,  against 
which  even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  That 
Church  is  not,  and  has  not  been  dominated  by  a  unity  that 
is  merely  organic,  including  the  whole  Church  under  one 
universal  government.  The  apostles  were  not  sent  to 
rule,  but  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  hope  that  all  the 
true  life  of  the  Church  on  earth  will  ever  be  compassed  in 
one  visible  organic  shape,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  an  idle 
dream.  In  the  true  interpretation  the  Church  is  one  and 
cannot  be  divided.  Whosoever  is  of  God  is  of  His 
Church;  whosoever  is  of  Christ  is  of  His  body  which  is 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.  The  real  life  of  the  Church  is  the  life  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  man  and  the  life  of  the  redeemed  man  is  increas¬ 
ingly  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

In  the  Review  and  Expositor  (April)  Dr.  Batten,  of 
Philadelphia,  speaks  of  “The  Churches  and  the  Present 
War”  in  this  wise : 

“The  Church  of  to-day  faces  the  greatest  challenge  and 
supreme  opportunity  of  its  long  history.  Never  have 
men  felt  the  woes  of  society  as  keenly  as  to-day.  Never 
have  such  vital  questions  been  up  for  a  hearing.  Never 
have  men  needed  a  wise,  strong  leadership  with  vision 
and  power  more  than  to-day.  One  and  all  the  leaders 
and  saviors  of  the  world  have  failed.  Men  have  tried  di¬ 
plomacy  ;  and  it  cannot  help  us ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  war.  They  have  tried  education ;  but 
it  cannot  change  the  heart  and  vitalize  the  will.  They 
have  looked  to  science ;  but  it  confesses  its  helplessness  to¬ 
day.  When  half  gods  go,  then  God  arrives.  The  ground 
is  cleared  for  a  religion  of  vision  and  reality  and  power.” 

“What  then  shall  the  Churches  do  ?  They  must  regain 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  make  it  central  in 
their  thought  and  the  inspiration  of  all  effort.  They 
must  find  the  great  elemental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
give  them  due  emphasis.  They  must  have  done  with  half 
truths  and  make-believe,  and  have  a  religion  of  reality. 
The  teachers  and  prophets  of  the  Churches  must  stand  in 
their  towers  and  set  themselves  upon  the  watch  that  they 
may  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord  and  may  have  a  message 
for  the  people.  Leaders  and  people  must  take  Jesus 
Christ  seriously  and  must  be  willing  to  go  the  whole 
length  with  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Churches  must  or¬ 
ganize  their  forces  for  effective  work  and  must  see  that 
they  are  called  at  once  to  believe  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  to  make  it  a  reality  in  the  world.  In  the  gospel,  as 
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we  believe,  we  have  the  very  truth  of  God.  Then  the 
Churches  must  take  the  truth  of  God  plain  to  men  and 
must  apply  that  truth  to  all  the  relations  of  society.  In 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  there  are  natural  potencies 
beyond  our  imagination  to  measure.  These  potencies  to 
be  effective  in  the  world  must  be  incarnated  first  in  the 
lives  of  Christian  men,  and  through  their  efforts  released 
into  the  world.  But  only  a  fraction  of  these  potencies  is 
actually  released  and  made  effective.  The  Churches  must 
cease  to  limit  the  grace  of  God  as  they  have  done. 
Through  their  faith,  their  willingness,  their  devotion, 
they  must  provide  a  channel  and  means  whereby  the  po¬ 
tencies  of  the  gospel  can  attain  their  full  results,  and  the 
gospel  may  indeed  become  the  power  of  God  unto  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world."’ 


The  Quarterlies  teem  with  articles  suggested  by  the 
world  war.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  prints  an  article  on 
“The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War,”  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Wishart,  who  holds  that  even  war  must  be  carried  on  “as 
to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men,”  and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
military  end  in  view  will  permit  soldiers  should  “be  ready 
to  show  to  the  foe  the  kindness  and  love  of  the  Master.” 

“It  is  hard  on  the  battlefield ;  it  is  also  hard  in  the  place 
of  business,  in  the  pastor’s  study,  and  even  in  the  pulpit. 
But  reports  that  constantly  come  in  prove  that  this  hard 
thing  is  possible  for  the  boys  in  khaki,  and  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  achieved  by  many  of  them  while  the  cannons  thunder 
and  the  machine  guns  scatter  death  around  them.  Amid 
all  the  ruin  that  this  insane  war  has  brought,  the  cross  of 
Calvary  stands  more  supreme  than  ever  as  the  one  thing 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  battle-tom  earth.  And 
this  very  conflict  in  which  the  forces  of  evil  have  done 
their  worst,  may  perhaps  be  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

To  sum  up.  War  is  essentially  an  evil.  It  is  sad,  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  find  no  better 
way  of  settling  international  differences  than  the  irra¬ 
tional,  the  unspeakably  wicked,  method  of  the  wholesale 
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slaughter  of  men  by  all  the  improved  devices  that  science 
can  invent.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  futility,  the 
madness,  of  such  returns  to  the  life  of  the  jungle,  may  be¬ 
come  so  manifest  in  the  present  crisis,  that  we  may  soon 
behold  “the  Parliament  of  Men,  the  Federation  of  the 
World.'^  But  as  long  as  nations,  in  their  lust  for  power, 
run  amuck  and  attempt  to  destroy  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  men,  it  will  be  necessary  that  governments  which  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  are  ordained  of  God  should  fight  His 
battles,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  bear  his  part 
in  such  struggles.” 

The  same  review  contains  an  article  by  Thomas  Ed¬ 
ward  Barr  on  “The  Bible  and  Literature,”  from  which 
we  quote : 

“Where  will  you  read  a  pastoral  more  naively  beautiful 
than  that  of  Ruth?  Dr.  Johnson  published  it  as  a  story 
he  had  chanced  upon  in  his  reading,  and  the  Court,  to 
whom  the  Bible  was  an  unknown  book,  were  in  raptures 
over  it — until  he  told  them  where  to  find  it!  The  story 
of  Esther  moves  like  a  staged  performance,  such  is  the 
historic  art  of  its  telling.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  pageant 
through  which  He  moves,  central  figure  of  every  scene, 
and  sharing  in  every  conceivable  phase  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  woe. 

It  is  said  that  once  Philips  Brooks,  about  to  start  on  a 
vacation,  stepped  into  a  bookstore  for  some  light  reading 
for  the  journey.  Picking  up  a  new  work  of  fiction  he 
said,  'Does  this  end  happily?'  'No,'  said  the  dealer,  'that 
is  a  tragedy.'  “Then  I  don't  want  it.  There  is  so  much 
real  sorrow  in  the  world,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  story  that  doesn't  have  a  happy  ending.”  Viewed 
as  literature,  the  Bible  meets  even  this  test.  The  drama 
of  redemption,  it  finds  in  its  opening  tragedy  a  seed  of 
hope — the  woman's  son  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
Through  every  darkening  cloud  of  disappointment  and 
disgrace — and  how  black  some  of  them  are, — to  the  deep¬ 
ening  midnight  which  shrouded  the  final  grapple  on  Cal¬ 
vary,  there  shines  the  star  of  hope.  With  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  a  new  life  begins.  Disappointment  and 
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persecution  come;  but  there  is  the  steadfast  hope  of  the 
triumph  of  the  faith ;  and  the  last  vision  of  the  Nazarene 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  crucified  for  the  sins  of 
many,  is  in  the  glory  of  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


The  following  pertinent  quotation  from  F.  P.  Ramsay's 
article  on  ‘‘Christianity  and  Humanitarian  Patriotism” 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  will  find  ready  ap¬ 
proval. 

“Let  Christianity  come  to  socialists  with  a  tenderer 
sympathy  and  a  more  sensitive  insight  into  the  causes  of 
suffering  and  wrong,  with  a  deeper  passion  for  social  jus¬ 
tice,  and  with  a  greater  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  rightly 
organized  state  to  do  away  with  the  social  injustice,  than 
socialism  possesses,  and  help  them  build  a  state  that  will 
be  an  efficient  instrument  of  the  few  for  securing  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  well-being  for  some.  Let  Christianity  come  to 
democrats  with  a  profounder  sense  of  human  rights  and 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man  than  ever  mere  hu¬ 
manitarian  democracy  can  teach,  and  help  them  to  end 
the  crime  of  the  ages,  the  exploitation  of  the  many  of  the 
few.  Let  us  build  a  superstate  that  will  protect  all  peo¬ 
ples  against  criminal  nations,  and  in  every  nation  a  state 
that  will  protect  the  Church,  and  the  family,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual,  in  their  rightful  spheres  of  liberty.  Let  us  see 
that  the  heritage  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  mankind  through  the  toil  of  the  ages  is  so 
far  given  to  all,  that  all  shall  receive  the  finest  and  broad¬ 
est  culture  that  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  receive, 
and  have  the  conditions  of  the  higher  living.  Let  us 
search  out  the  evils  that  are,  and  the  evils  that  threaten 
to  be,  and  let  us  not  rest  till  those  are  cured  and  these  are 
prevented,  so  far  as  co-operating  intelligence  can  cure 
and  prevent,  without  destroying  human  freedom  and 
righteousness.  Let  us  not  rest  content  with  any  good 
for  ourselves,  so  long  as  any  of  our  human  brothers  are 
destitute  of  that  good.  And  let  us  advertise  our  best, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  by  our  own  saved  lives  and  by  our 
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grateful  testimony,  to  all  men  with  a  zeal  no  other  ism 
can  show.” 

“But  all  this  is  impossible,  if  we  surrender  Christian¬ 
ity  to  humanitarian  patriotism,  even  though  it  speak  like 
Jesus,  and  though  it  praise  Him  more  than  the  multitudes 
at  His  triumphal  entry.  It  is  the  Christ  that  must  be  our 
Saviour  and  Lord,  the  Christ  that  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification,  this  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  now  living  and  reigining.  The  deadliest  enemy  of 
our  time  to  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mere 
humanitarianism  which  admires  Jesus  as  a  man  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  adore  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.” 

Dr.  Schmauk  in  an  article  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Re¬ 
view  on  the  “Ethics  of  Nations,”  says : 

“It  is  true  that  history  demonstrates  the  danger  of  any 
organic  combination  between  the  institution  of  the  State 
and  any  institution  of  organized  religion.  Christianity 
has  struggled  for  ages  to  gain  freedom  of  faith  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  State  has  struggled  almost  as  long  to  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  priestcraft  and  of  the  Church.  But 
the  separation  of  these  two  organized  entities,  one  spirit¬ 
ual  and  the  other  secular,  does  not  require  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  character  that  underlies  the  principles 
of  both.  To  go  to  this  extreme,  and  divest  the  theory  of 
the  State  from  any  faith  in  a  divine  source,  or  from  any 
moral  responsibility  laid  upon  it  by  that  source,  is  as 
great  a  wrong  as  to  divest  the  origin  of  species  from  any 
divine  creation,  or  the  upholding  of  the  nations  from  any 
divine  providence.” 

“God  still  rules  the  world,  even  though  evil  be  tolerated, 
or  be  apparently  triumphant.  God  has  some  purpose  in 
the  movements  of  people  as  well  as  of  persons.  No 
Christian  may  exclude  all  divine  element  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  operation  of  government.  All  citizens  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  government  is  of  God,  that  the  State  is  a  di¬ 
vinely  instituted  organism,  must  feel  a  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  to  the  extent  of  their  civic  powers  and  privileges, 
whether  in  each  case  these  be  large  or  small,  of  seeing 
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that  the  will  of  God  for  the  State  control  of  the  State  and 
be  carried  out  in  and  through  it.  No  Christian  dare  con¬ 
sider  the  State  an  ethical  neutral.  The  powers  of  the 
State  are  to  be  defined,  enlarged,  limited,  framed  and 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  for  nations, 
in  so  far  as  Christians  can  legitimately  influence  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs. 

“Any  non-Christian  minority,  whether  agnostics,  ma¬ 
terialists,  anarchists,  socialists  or  atheists,  will  not  suf¬ 
fer,  but  gain  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment  so  conducted.  For  government  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  who  maketh  His  sun  shine  on  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  who  hath  sent  His  Son  to  fulfill  His 
purposes  of  justice  and  grace  and  to  teach  men  to  do  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  is  the  only  liberty-giving  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  the  earth. 


The  Reformed  Church  Review  (April)  contains  several 
notable  biographical  articles.  The  one  is  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Richards  on  “The  Theology  of  Professor  Henry  Har- 
baugh,”  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth.  Dr.  Richards  says  of  him :  “While 
he  advanced  beyond  the  static  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  he 
did  not,  however,  reach  the  positions  of  conservative 
liberalism  of  our  day.  He  simply  prepared  the  way  for 
it.’’  Harbaugh  was  a  Mediationalist,  and  the  Mediation- 
alists  have  given  way  to  the  Ritchlians ! 

Dr.  Theo.  F.  Herman,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Richard,  and 
a  successor  of  Dr.  Harbaugh  in  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
the  Lancaster  Seminary,  pays  his  respects  to  his  immedi¬ 
ate  predecessor.  Dr.  Gerhart,  as  follows  : 

“Finally,  Dr.  Gerhart’s  theology  was  churchly  and  sac¬ 
ramental.  This  again  is  simply  a  further  extension  of 
the  Christocentric  principle  as  applied  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  and  of  salvation.  The  Church,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Mercersburg,  was  the  perpetuation  of  the 
incarnation.  It  was  the  God-man  continuously  and  per¬ 
manently  present  in  history.  The  head  of  this  organism 
was  the  glorified  Christ,  and  its  body  consisted  of  those 
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who  shared  His  life,  through  mystic  union  with  Him. 
Christ  glorified  in  heaven  and  regenerate  men  on  earth 
together  constitute  one  mystic  body.  This  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic,  in  whose  com¬ 
munion  men  may  obtain  salvation  and  eternal  life.’' 

‘Tt  is  evident  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  Mercersburg  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
carnation.  The  incarnate  Christ  was  Christianity  com¬ 
plete,  but  there  must  be  an  organ,  or  a  medium,  through 
which  Christ  imparts  His  saving  life  to  the  world.  That 
organ  is  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  the  Church  was 
not  a  human  society  produced  by  the  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  of  its  members  for  worship  and  work,  but  a  new  or¬ 
ganism  whose  generic  principle  is  the  divine-human  life 
mediated  to  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

'Tn  making  the  incarnation  the  cardinal  principle  of 
Christianity  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  or 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  Dr.  Gerhart  returned  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  truth  of  Christian  revelation.  Here  he  was  not 
merely  the  heir  of  the  noblest  theology  of  the  past,  but 
also  the  prophet  of  a  still  nobler  theology  of  the  future, 
when  that  profound  truth  shall  be  seen  and  stated  in  its 
full  significance,  as  binding  together  creation,  regelation, 
and  redemption,  and  as  making  Jesus  Christ,  the  revealer 
of  God  and  man,  the  central  fact  in  history,  in  whom  God 
and  man  meet  in  a  communion  of  life.  Here,  modern 
theology  is  in  profound  accord  with  the  theology  of  Dr. 
Geihart  in  making  this  Christological  idea  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  vital  and  constructive  in  its  thinking.” 

''And  yet,  here  also,  one  must  note  important  modifica¬ 
tions.  According  to  Dr.  Gerhart,  the  incarnation  meant 
the  organic  union  in  Christ  of  the  divine  nature  and  of 
the  human  nature.  He  did,  indeed,  mark  an  immense  ad¬ 
vance  over  all  previous  Christologies,  in  that  he  conceived 
these  two  natures  to  be  mutually  compatible,  as  kindred 
and  not  as  alien.  Hence  the  incarnation  was  not  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  mystery  of  the  union  of  two  mutually  and 
incompatible  natures,  but  rather  the  coming  of  God  into 
a  human  nature  that  was  akin  to  His  own,  and  pouring  a 
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divine  fullness  of  life  into  a  human  vessel  creatively 
adapted  to  receive  it.” 


'The  Christian  and  Hindu  Conceptions  of  Sin,”  by  Dr. 
John  McKenzie,  of  Wilson  College,  Bombay,  published  in 
the  International  Review  of  Missions,  shows  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  in  their  views  concerning  the  soul  and 
sin. 

“The  Christian  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  soul  as  an 
individual  existence;  he  believes  that  it  is  essentially 
eternal.  The  typical  Hindu  believes  that  the  distinction 
of  me  and  thee  is  the  outcome  of  ignorance.  To  the 
Christian  the  world  is  real,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
here  a  'continuing  city,’  but  in  the  sense  that  God  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  it,  and  that  man  can  realize  God’s  purposes  con¬ 
cerning  Him  in  it.  To  the  typical  Hindu  the  world  does 
not  reveal  God  but  is  a  veil  concealing  Him.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  sin  is  closely  connected  with 
this.  The  Christian  believes  that  God’s  will  is  revealed 
in  all  the  variety  of  relationships  into  which  he  enters  in 
the  world,  and  that  in  failing  to  fulfil  or  in  perverting 
these  relationships  he  rebels  against  the  will  of  God,  and 
so  commits  sin.  The  Christian  ideal  is  not  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
God  in  the  world.  To  the  Hindu  on  the  other  hand  the 
world  has  seemed  to  be  evil,  and  Hindu  ethics  is  conse¬ 
quently  to  a  very  large  extent  negative  in  character.  The 
problem  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  not  how  the  individual  may 
attain  a  positive  good  but  how  negatively  he  may  be  least 
entangled  with  the  world.” 

In  the  same  Review,  J.  T.  Webster  discusses  ''The  Need 
of  a  New  Policy  in  Jevdsh  Missions.” 

''Throughout  the  world  there  are  in  round  figures  thir¬ 
teen  and  a  half  million  Jews.  Of  these,  six  and  a  quarter 
million  are  under  Russian  rule,  two  and  a  quarter  million 
under  Austria-Hungary,  600,000  in  Germany,  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  British  Empire,  385,000  under  the  sway  of 
Turkey,  250,000  in  Roumania,  235,000  under  the  rule  of 
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France  and  117,000  under  that  of  Holland;  in  Morocco 
there  are  110,000,  in  Argentina  100,000  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  two  and  a  quarter  millions;  the  re¬ 
maining  numbers  are  scattered  among  twenty-four  other 
States.” 

The  author  opposes  Zionism  on  several  grounds,  of 
which  the  following  is  very  convincing: 

“Furthermore,  the  soil  of  Palestine  now  belongs  to  the 
Arab  and  the  land  itself  has  paramount  associations  for 
the  Christian,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  J ews  as  for 
the  sake  of  One,  a  Jew,  who  is  a  universal  possession. 
Neither  let  us  forget  in  all  the  talk  about  a  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  that  not  merely  since  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  but  since  the  Babylonian  captivity  itself,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  Jews  ever  lived  there;  nor  would  there  be 
room  for  them  if  they  were  to  go.  And  above  all  let  us 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
have  no  desire  to  move  to  or  settle  in  the  Holy  Land.  In 
sum  the  meaning  of  these  considerations  for  us  is  that, 
although  in  the  course  of  years  many  may  find  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  forefathers,  the  Jews  as  a  whole  will  still 
remain  a  scattered  people,  entering  every  land  which  of¬ 
fers  them  an  open  door  and  scope  for  their  enterprise, 
and  our  primary  concern  is  with  the  evangelization,  in 
the  lands  where  we  find  them,  of  the  freed  masses  hitherto 
untouched  by  Christian  teaching.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
present  war  is  a  war  of  liberation,  the  situation  created 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  direct  call  and 
invitation  from  God  to  the  Church  to  enter  the  open  door 
with  the  message  of  Christ.” 


The  first  number  of  the  new  Anglican  Theological  Re¬ 
view  came  out  in  May.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
and  its  contents  are  interesting  and  scholarly.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  are  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer  and  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
In  introducing  the  Review  the  editors  say,  “Only  one  ex¬ 
cuse  can  be  offered  for  the  appearance  in  America  of  a 
new  quarterly  periodical  limited  to  discussion  of  theo- 
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logical  subjects  by  students  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
The  excuse  is  simply  that  the  field  is  vacant,  and  needs  to 
be  filled.” 

We  quote  a  summary  of  Prof.  Lewis^  article  on 
“Troeltsch  and  Ritschl,  A  Study  in  Epochs” : 

1.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  were  dominated  in  the  whole  of  their  intellect¬ 
ual  activities  by  the  inspiration  of  Individualism.  Of 
this  controlling  impulse  Protestantism  was  the  most  sup¬ 
ple  expression,  although  even  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  precisely  the  same  Zeitgeist. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  period  appeared  Ritschl,  whose 
system  has  for  both  its  strength  and  weakness,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  same  cardinal  principle  of  Individualism, 
uniting  in  itself  the  highest  devolpment  of  the  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  the  period  with  the  contemporary  philosophy, 
Idealism. 

3.  That  the  world  of  to-day  differs  in  practically 
every  form  of  intellectual  activity  from  the  world  prior  to 
the  eighties,  and  that  the  new  impulse  which  is  bringing 
forth  fruit  in  many  spheres  of  thought  to-day  is  that  of 
socialism,  with  its  starting  point  in  the  group  rather  than 
in  the  member. 

4.  That  Troeltsch,  as  the  great  Systematizer  of  the 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Schule,  is  the  prophet  of  a  new 
era  in  religious  emphasis,  and  that  the  limiting  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  his  thought  would  be  removed,  could  be 
shaken  off  the  lingering  taint  of  individualistic  subjective 
Protestantism,  and  find  rest  in  the  only  truly  socialized 
and  empirical  system,  the  consciousness  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

WARTBURG  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 

Warthurg  Lesson  Helps  for  Beginners  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  Home.  By  Professor  M.  Reu,  D.D.,  of 
Wartburg  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  8vo.  Pp.  212. 
These  lessons  were  first  published  in  German  under  the 

title  “fuer  die  Kleinsten.’’  They  have  been  put  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Pastors  H.  Brueckner  and  Otto  Proehl,  of  the 
German  Iowa  Synod  with  which  Dr.  Reu  is  also  con¬ 
nected.  They  are  intended  for  use  in  the  teaching  of 
very  small  children,  as  both  the  German  and  the  English 
titles  indicate,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  They  are  divided  into  two  Parts.  Part  One 
contains  thirty  lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ.  Part  Two 
has  twenty-two  lessons  somewhat  more  advanced,  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  relation  to  God  as  our  Creator,  Protector, 
and  our  Heavenly  Father.  Each  lesson  is  illustrated 
with  a  very  simple  but  effective  picture.  Christian  pa¬ 
rents  would  find  these  lessons  very  helpful  in  teaching 
their  little  ones  in  the  home,  even  before  starting  them  to 
the  Sunday  School. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

He  Whom  Thou  Lovest  is  Sick.  By  Pastor  Staudermann. 

16mo.  Pp.  80. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  Scripture  passages  and  brief 
selections  of  verse  appropriate  for  use  in  the  sick  room 
either  by  the  visiting  pastor,  or  by  the  sick  themselves. 
The  selections  are  made  with  excellent  judgment,  and  are 
arranged  under  suitable  headings,  “Admonition  to  be 
Faithful  Unto  Death,”  “Consolation  for  the  Penitent,” 
“For  Those  Who  Despair  of  God's  Goodness  in  Prolonged 
or  Incurable  Sickness,”  etc.  Each  part  is  followed  by  an 
appropriate  prayer. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Funeral  Sermons  by  Lutheran  Divines.  Collected  and 
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Edited  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  433. 

Price  $1.50. 

Among  the  most  difficult  and  trying  duties  of  the  aver¬ 
age  pastor  is  the  preaching  of  funeral  sermons.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  the  case  with  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry. 
This  volume  is  pretty  sure,  therefore,  of  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  It  covers  a  wide  field  and  will  be  found  rich  in 
suggestions.  There  are  in  all  forty-eight  sermons,  con¬ 
tributed  by  twenty-seven  different  ministers,  nearly  all  of 
them  active  pastors.  They  have  been  selected  from  six 
different  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

The  sermons  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  occa¬ 
sions.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  a  pastor  would  not  find  here  a 
sermon  to  suit.  There  are  fourteen  intended  for  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  children,  eight  for  young  people,  eighteen  for 
the  middle  aged,  and  eighteen  for  old  or  elderly  men  and 
women.  Among  them  are  titles  covering  specific  cases 
of  every  kind.  There  is  one  even  ‘‘For  women  who  died 
at  the  wash  tub.” 

The  volume  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  use 
if  it  had  been  paged  consecutively  throughout  and  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  general  Table  of  Contents.  Instead  of  this  it 
is  divided  into  four  Parts,  as  indicated  above,  and  each 
Part  is  paged  separately  and  has  its  own  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents  at  the  beginning  of  it.  This  is  rather  confusing  if 
one  is  looking  for  a  sermon  for  a  particular  occasion.  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is  to  found  probably  in  the 
fact  that  the  Parts  are  published  separately  also. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Outlines  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  A  Handbook  for  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Word.  By  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D., 

D.D,.  Professor  of  Theology  Ev.  Luth.  Seminary,  Capi¬ 
tal  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Cloth.  5x8.  Pp. 

235.  Price  $1.50  prepaid. 

A  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to  this  volume,  whose 
author  was  called  to  his  reward  as  it  was  passing  through 
the  press.  Dr.  Schodde  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  prolific 
author,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  the  Introductory  Note,  Dr.  Schodde  says:  “The 
leading  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bring  Bible  facts  to 
bear  on  Bible  interpretation.  *  *  *  The  writer,  while  ad¬ 
hering  strictly  to  the  old  historic  principles  of  the  Lu- 
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theran  Church,  is  yet  convinced  that  even  now  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  still  operative  in  the  Church  and  has  taught  the 
people  of  our  times  also  some  new  things  concerning  that 
deepest  of  all  books — the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  language  of  the  volume  is  simple,  adapting  it  to 
lay  readers  as  well  as  to  scholars.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
very  useful  to  all  Bible  students  in  giving  them,  in  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  way,  an  outline  of  what  the  Bible  is, 
how  it  came  to  be,  and  how  it  should  be  interpreted.  Of 
course  this  book  is  no  way  a  commentary,  but  precedent 
to  it. 

The  Contents  are  three-fold,  with  proper  subdivisions, 
(1)  The  Bible  as  the  Object  of  Interpretation;  (2)  The 
General  Principles  of  Hermeneutics;  (3)  Special  Herme¬ 
neutics. 

Concerning  inspiration  the  author  holds  firmly  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  real  Author  of  the  Bible  in  giving  the 
truths  of  salvation  to  men;  but  “the  how  and  the  man¬ 
ner  or  the  philosophy  of  inspiration,”  he  says,  “has  not 
been  revealed  and  is  a  mystery  of  faith  to  be  accepted, 
but  not  to  be  explained.”  The  Holy  Spirit  used  men  as 
they  were  and  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  they 
had.  For  instance,  the  New  Testament  writers  in  quot¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  used  versions  in  common  use,  and 
not  the  original  Hebrew.  Many  of  the  alleged  difficulties 
of  the  Bible  are  easily  explained,  while  others  may  be 
cleared  up  after  fuller  investigation.  The  Bible  is  not 
discredited  by  minor  difficulties,  but  fully  justifies  all  its 
claims  to  the  faith  of  the  believer. 

The  principles  governing  interpretation  must  be  the 
expression  and  development  of  the  fundamental  Protest¬ 
ant  hermeneutical  idea  that  the  Scriptures  are  self-in- 
terpreting.  This  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages,  the  context,  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  the 
proper  use  of  reason  and  the  like. 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending  Biblical  Hermeneu¬ 
tics  for  its  simplicity,  learning,  and  conservatism. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

Can  We  Believe  in  Immortality?  By  James  H.  Snow¬ 
den,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  224.  Price  $2.25. 

In  thirty-five  brief  chapters  Dr.  Snowden  summarizes 
the  arguments  against  and  for  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  positive  argument  is  stated  in  a  cum- 
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mulative  way,  so  that  no  serious  doubt  remains  in  the 
mind  of  the  candid  reader  as  to  the  persistency  of  life 
beyond  the  tomb.  Science  is  not  unfriendly  to  this  be¬ 
lief.  Investigation  of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body 
clearly  indicate  the  superiority  of  the  former.  Person¬ 
ality  demands  immortality.  The  instinctive  longing 
of  the  heart  is  for  survival.  Huxley  wrote  in  1883 
when  near  sixty  years  of  age,  “It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought  of  extinction  increasing 
as  I  get  older.’’ 

The  incompleteness  of  the  soul  in  the  present  life  and 
the  pragmatic  value  of  a  belief  in  immortality  demand 
another  life.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  great  souls  are 
forever  extinguished,  least  of  all  that  Christ  lived  his 
brief  life  and  then  forever  passed  away.  His  well  au¬ 
thenticated  resurrection  makes  such  a  conception  impos¬ 
sible. 

Such  is  the  general  line  of  thought  presented  with 
learning  and  eloquence,  confirming  our  conviction  that 
death  does  not  end  all. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Psychology  of  Preaching,  By  Charles  S.  Gardner, 

Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociology  in  the  Southern 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  XIV  -j-  389. 

Price  $2.00. 

In  this  fine  volume  Professor  Gardner  takes  up  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  line  of  discussion.  As  he  says  in  the 
Preface:  “The  field  of  educational  psychology  has  been 
very  thoroughly  worked  over,  though  the  last  word  has  by 
no  means  been  said.  The  help  which  teachers  have  de¬ 
rived  from  it  is  very  great,  and  no  one  now  is  considered 
equipped  for  that  noble  profession  who  has  not  mastered 
its  principles.  But  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  there 
have  been  few  serious  efforts  to  apply  modem  psychology 
to  preaching.  Indeed,  the  statement  might  be  made  more 
nearly  absolute  without  doing  violence  to  facts.  There 
have  been  homiletical  works  almost  without  number,  ap¬ 
plying  the  formal  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric  to  sermon¬ 
making,  and  books  on  elocution  are  even  more  numerous. 
But  the  works  discussing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
sermons  rarely,  if  ever,  approach  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  functional  psychology.  The  psy¬ 
chological  conceptions  underlying  most  of  these  treaties 
belong  to  a  stage  of  psychological  thought  long  since 
past.” 
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Of  course,  many  of  the  points  raised  by  Professor 
Gardner  are  treated  more  or  less  fully  by  writers  on 
homiletics,  especially  the  more  recent  ones,  but  the  psy¬ 
chological  point  of  view  is  not  so  evident.  Others  of 
them  are  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  books  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion,  but  in  these  the  definite  application 
of  the  discussion  to  preaching  is  lacking.  The  only  book 
of  which  we  have  knowledge  that  could  be  at  all  classed 
with  the  volume  under  review  is  Professor  Scott's  ‘'The 
Psychology  of  Public  Speaking,"  published  in  1906.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gardner  refers  to  this  work,  but  as  the  title  would 
indicate  it  has  no  special  reference  to  preaching,  and  the 
treatment  is  not  so  full  or  so  thorough  as  Professor  Gard¬ 
ner’s. 

Professor  Gardner  has  done  his  work  very  thoroughly, 
too  thoroughly,  perhaps,  for  the  average  reader  even 
among  ministers  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  His 
book  cannot  be  read  cursorily,  not,  at  least,  if  it  is  to  be 
understood  and  digested.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  taken 
along  on  a  summer  vacation  unless  the  vacationist 
means  to  do  some  very  solid  work  in  connection  with  his 
rest  and  recreation.  Possibly  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  give  up  all  study  during 
vacation.  There  is  danger  of  returning  from  vacation 
with  the  mind  relaxed  and  weakened  by  long  inactivity 
and  less  able  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  of  sermon¬ 
making  than  when  the  vacation  began.  The  careful  read¬ 
ing  and  study  of  such  a  volume  as  this  of  Professor  Gard¬ 
ner’s  would  go  far  towards  toning  up  the  mind  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  man  to  do  more  effective  pulpit  work  than  ever 
before.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a 
book  like  this.  It  must  be  read  with  care,  and  possibly 
re-read  again  and  again.  It  must  be  studied,  thought 
about,  meditated  on,  mastered.  We  believe  that  every 
minister  who  will  so  use  it  will  find  it  most  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

In  the  early  chapters,  and  indeed  all  through  the  vol¬ 
ume,  the  author  devotes  considerable  time  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  psychology.  He  does  this,  as  he  explains 
in  the  preface,  because  he  hopes  “that  the  book  may  se¬ 
cure  a  wide  reading  among  ministers  generally,  and  even 
among  other  public  speakers;  and  it  is  probable  that 
numbers  of  them  can  not  safely  be  assumed  to  have  a 
very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  rather  new  but 
fascinating  science  of  functional  psychology.’’  But  the 
subject  is  always  approached  from  a  very  practical  stand¬ 
point  rather  than  from  a  merely  theoretical  or  technical 
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one.  The  author  always  keeps  in  mind  the  fact,  and  the 
reader  is  never  allowed  long  to  forget  it,  that  the  book  is 
intended  for  preachers  and  is  intended  to  help  them  to 
better  understand  and  do  their  work. 

There  are  fourteen  chapters.  The  first  one  deals  with 
“General  Controls  of  Conduct,''  the  second  with  “Mental 
Images,"  the  third  with  “Mental  Systems,"  the  fourth 
with  “Feeling,"  the  fifth  with  “Sentiments  and  Ideals," 
the  sixth  with  “The  Excitation  of  Feeling,"  the  seventh 
with  “Belief,"  the  eighth  with  “Attention,"  the  ninth 
with  “Voluntary  Action,"  the  tenth  with  “Suggestion," 
the  eleventh  with  “Assemblies,"  the  twelfth  with  “Mental 
Epidemics,"  the  thirteenth  with  “Occupational  Types," 
and  the  fourteenth  with  “The  Modern  Mind."  It  is  easy 
to  see  from  these  chapter  headings  how  the  author  leads 
us  on  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  and  makes  all 
his  lines  of  approach  to  converge  on  the  work  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  and  especially  of  the  preacher. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  chapters  in 
the  book  is  the  one  on  “Attention."  Before  the  preacher 
can  hope  to  accomplish  anything  with  his  hearers  he  must 
gain  and  hold  their  attention.  How  to  do  this  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  one  of  his  most  difficult  and  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  much  in  this  chapter  to  assist  him  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Not  a  few  preachers  resort  to 
sensational  methods  of  advertising  and  presenting  their 
subject  matter  in  the  hope  of  thus  attracting  attention 
and  drawing  a  crowd.  There  may  be  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  an  illegitimate  sensationalism.  The  author  clearly 
points  the  way  to  the  distinction  between  them.  “Often 
the  devices  used  to  compel  attention  are  most  likely  to  di¬ 
vert  it  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse.  Per¬ 
haps  the  line  between  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate 
in  sensation  should  be  drawn  just  here:  ‘sensationalism' 
is  objectionable  because  it  ordinarily  means  the  use  of 
devices  for  compelling  attention  in  such  a  way  that  the 
interest  is  centered  upon  the  speaker  himself,  or  his 
methods,  rather  than  upon  his  message." 

In  the  chapter  on  “Suggestion"  we  have  an  important 
distinction  recognized  between  persuasion  and  suggestion. 
Both  aim  at  influencing  the  belief  and  action  of  another; 
but  the  methods  are  very  different,  if  not  directly  oppo¬ 
site.  Persuasion  seeks  something  more  than  uncritical 
assent  and  unreflective  action;  its  objective  is  rational 
conviction  and  action,  which  is  the  reaction  of  the  whole 
mind.  Its  method,  therefore,  is  to  face  all  the  essential 
issues,  to  meet  and  allay  all  opposing  considerations  by 
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open  reasoning.  In  persuasion,  appeals  to  the  feelings 
are  legitimate,  important ;  but  the  appeals  must  be  made 
in  the  light  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  conditions.  In 
suggestion  the  effort  is  to  avoid  rousing  the  self  of  the 
person  into  full  activity,  often  to  reduce  his  self -activity 
to  a  minimum,  and  thus  to  graft  one's  own  idea  or  pur¬ 
pose  on  to  his  mental  life.  In  persuasion  the  effort  is  to 
help  another  in  his  self-activity  to  reach  a  rational  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  by  a  skillful  and  truthful  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  favoring  and  opposing  considerations . 

No  nobler  activity  can  engage  one's  mind  than  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  men  to  right  action,  and  the  fruition  of  such 
endeavor  is  the  sweetest  and  most  satisfying  to  which 
men  can  attain.  Let  the  preacher,  above  all  men,  culti¬ 
vate  a  scrupulous  conscience  as  to  the  psychological 
method  which  he  uses;  and,  guarding  against  all  cheap 
and  false  substitutes,  keep  himself  faithfully  to  his  func¬ 
tion  and  make  his  appeals  to  the  rational  nature  of  men." 

In  the  chapter  on  ‘‘Assemblies"  some  discriminating 
things  are  said  about  the  value  of  the  excessive  emotion¬ 
alism  found  in  connection  with  a  certain  class  of  evange¬ 
listic  campaigns :  “Is  the  process  of  psychic  fusion  con¬ 
ducive  to  genuine  religious  experience?  A  categorical 
and  unqualified  answer  can  not  be  given  without  conflict 
with  the  facts.  High  pressure  revivals  do  result  in  the 
improvement  of  the  lives  of  some  persons ;  but  it  is  quite 
cei^in  that  they  result  in  an  equally  permanent  demoral¬ 
ization  and  spiritual  depreciation  of  other  lives — just  as 
we  should  expect.  Not  a  few  people  have  become  so  ut¬ 
terly  perverted  in  the  moral  habits  contracted  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  experience,  and  so  abnormally  subject  to  grossly 
evil  impulses,  that  a  powerful  counter-stimulation  of 
their  emotional  nature  is  necessary  in  order  that  better 
impulses  may  have  any  chance  at  all  to  influence  their 
choices.  But,  of  course,  there  is  always  danger,  when 
this  counter-stimulation  is  applied  through  the  collective 
emotion  of  the  crowd,  that  the  reason  of  the  person  in 
question,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  will  be  so  paralyzed 
that  the  resulting  action  will  not  represent  choice  at  all ; 
and  then  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect 
upon  character  is  demoralizing  and  only  demoralizing. 
The  moral  pervert  returns  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first  and,  meanwhile, 
others  who  are  more  normal  and  who  are  swept  by  the 
same  tide  of  irrational  emotion  into  false  professions  and 
relations  are  religiously  ‘queered'  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 
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The  closing  chapter  on  “The  Modern  Mind,’^  is  also  full 
of  interest  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  preacher  who 
wants  to  know  just  where  his  people  live  and  how  he  can 
best  reach  them  with  the  truth.  But  we  do  not  have 
space  for  further  quotations. 

The  reader  may  not  always  agree  with  the  positions 
taken  by  the  author  in  this  volume,  or  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawm  from  them.  There  is  not  much  profit  in 
reading  a  book  which  arouses  no  opposition,  starts  no 
questions.  Such  a  book  will  not  awaken  much  thought  or 
prove  very  stimulating  to  our  mental  powers.  But  we 
are  sure  that  no  earnest-minded  minister  can  read  and 
study  this  book  of  Professor  Gardner's  without  mental 
stimulus.  It  will  certainly  provoke  thought.  It  is  likely 
to  expose  weaknesses  in  method,  and  it  will  also  point  the 
way  to  greater  wisdom  and  skill.  It  will  make  him  a 
better  and  more  successful  preacher. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

This  Life  and  the  Next.  By  F.  T.  Forsyth.  Cloth.  Pp. 

122.  Price  $1.00. 

Principal  Forsyth  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  presents 
an  apologetic  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  reaction  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life  upon 
the  present  life.  “It  is  not  a  question,”  says  he,  “about 
the  basis  of  a  belief  in  immortality,  but  about  its  moral 
rebound.  We  often  hear  from  pulpits  of  the  effect  of 
this  life  on  the  next ;  but  this  is  not  a  pulpit  and  what  we 
are  now  to  dwell  on  is  rather  the  reaction  of  the  next  life 
on  this.” 

In  thirteen  brief  chapters  the  author  proves  his  case 
very  well,  by  showing  the  powerful  and  blessed  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  upon  the  life  and  labors  of 
men.  We  regret  that  the  argument  is  marred  by  various 
subtle  errors  which  to  a  large  degree  mar  the  value  of  the 
book.  It  is  said  (p.  13),  “Death  does  not  fix  the  moral 
position  of  the  soul  irretrievably.  Other  methods  of 
moral  discipline  lie  beyond.”  This  connotes  a  probation 
after  death.  This  teaching  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  has  wrought  much  mischief  wherever  accepted. 
The  author  actually  advocates  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
purgatory  in  a  modified  form.  He  declares,  “We  threw 
away  too  much  when  we  threw  out  the  baby  with  the 
dirty  water  of  its  bath.  There  are  more  conversions  on 
the  other  side  than  in  this,  if  the  crisis  of  death  opens  the 
eyes  as  I  have  said.”  In  harmony  with  this  he  advocates 
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praying  for  the  dead.  ''Nothing  in  our  Christian  belief 
is  against  it,”  says  the  author,  "and  there  is  a  good  deal 
for  it.” 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this  out-and-out  Romanism  he  de¬ 
clares  that  Luther  was  "but  half  de-catholicized” !  Evi¬ 
dently  he  doesn’t  know  Luther,  the  freeman,  the  libera¬ 
tor,  the  Pauline  Christian.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
perverts  to  Romanism  from  the  Lutheran  faith  are  the 
rarest  exceptions  while  hundreds  from  other  communions 
have  trod  in  the  path  which  Dr.  Forsyth  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tering. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  ABINGTON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus.  By  Harris  Franklin  Rail.  Cloth. 

12mo.  Pp.  224.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  of  "The  Life  of  Jesus,”  by 
the  same  author,  which  we  reviewed  in  an  earlier  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Quarterly.  Both  of  them  belong  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  Series,  Edited  by  Henry  H.  Meyer  and 
David  G.  Downey.”  The  senes,  when  completed,  is  to 
include  seven  volumes.  Each  volume  contains  twenty- 
six  chapters,  or  "studies.”  The  first  two  volumes  cover 
"the  development  of  the  Kingdom  in  Old  Testament 
times.”  The  next  two  present  "The  Life  of  Jesus,”  and 
"The  Teachings  of  Jesus.”  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  there  are  to  be  two  volumes  giving  a  survey  of  "the 
development  of  the  Kingdom  since  the  time  of  Christ,  in¬ 
cluding  a  discussion  of  those  social-religious  movements 
of  the  present  day,  the  support  and  inspiration  for  which 
are  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  Christian  conception  of 
God  and  the  world.”  The  concluding  volume  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  "The  Christian  Hope,”  will  present 
in  constructive  form  the  abiding  faith  of  the  Christian 
fellowship  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

We  find  this  volume  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  even 
more  interesting  and  suggestive  than  the  previous  one  on 
the  life  of  Jesus.  The  point  of  view  is  reverent  and  de¬ 
vout.  ^  The  author  does  not  follow  closely  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church,  neither  does  he  affect  a  radical  or 
destructive  attitude  towards  that  teaching.  His  book  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  satisfactory  to  either  the  ultra 
conservatives  or  the  extreme  radicals.  He  evidently  tries 
to  approach  the  teaching  of  Jesus  without  prepossessions 
and  desiring  to  find  out  exactly  what  He  said  and  just 
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what  He  meant  by  it.  There  will  likely  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  his  success  in  this  effort,  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic.  On  such 
points  as  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sacrificial  charac¬ 
ter  of  His  death,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  sacraments,  etc.,  we  do  not  And  him  as 
clear  and  pronounced  as  we  would  wish.  Others  will 
probably  say  that  he  has  conceded  too  much  to  traditional 
orthodoxy.  But  in  either  case  we  are  sure  that  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  open-minded  student  who  follows  his  lead  in 
these  studies  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  will  be  well  repaid 
for  his  labor. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Giant  Hours  with  Poet  Preachers.  By  William  L.  Stid- 
ger.  Introduction  by  Edwin  Markham.  Cloth. 

12mo.  Pp.  127.  Price  $1.00  net. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Markham  says,  "‘Thinkers  are 
everywhere  asking.  Is  Christianity  a  failure?  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  that  Christianity  has  not  failed,  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  nowhere  been  tried  yet,  nowhere  been  tried 
in  a  large  social  sense.  *  *  It  is  for  this  trial  that  the 
watching  angels  are  waiting.’" 

Mr.  Stidger  has  culled  suitable  extracts  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  four  American  poets — Edwin  Markham,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Allan  Seeger — and  five 
British — John  Oxenham,  Alfred  Noyes,  John  Mosefield, 
Robert  Service  and  Rupert  Brooke — for  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  messages  which  they  bring.  The  portraits  of 
the  poets  and  the  author’s  personal  comments  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  this  little  book,  which  will  serve  to 
awaken  a  desire  for  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  ministers  of  noble  ideas. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Significance  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  A 

Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Posting  of 
the  Theses  by  Luther.  By  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Historical  Theology  in  Garrett  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute.  Cloth.  12mo.  Pp.  106.  Price  50  cents  net. 

Four  lecutres  constitute  this  little  volume:  The  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Reformation,  The  Religious  Aspects  of  the 
Reformation,  The  Political  Aspects  and  Completing  the 
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Keformation.  The  real  Background  must  be  sought  in 
Luther's  bold  stand  for  the  individual  as  over  against 
political  and  ecclesiastical  solidarity.  The  religious  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Reformation  are,  of  course,  its  most  import¬ 
ant  feature.  Two  fundamental  questions  were  involved 
— the  one  pertained  to  the  very  nature  of  religion,  the 
other  to  the  seat  of  authority.  Luther  delivered  Christi¬ 
anity  from  the  false  sacramental  theory  of  religion  and 
reinstated  evangelical  repentance  and  the  priesthood  of 
believers.  The  political  aspects  of  the  Reformation  in¬ 
clude  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  economic  problems  which  arose  especially  between 
lords  and  peasants.  In  the  end,  religious  and  political 
liberty  triumph,  both  true  descendants  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  completing  of  the  Reformation  lies  in  the 
fuller  realization  of  the  principles  of  Luther :  Access  to 
God,  Religious  Freedom  and  Service  of  our  fellowmen. 
These  lectures  are  a  worthy  contribution  to  Reformation 
literature. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  By  Edgar  Sheffield 

Brightman,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  395.  $3.00  net. 

‘"The  Oxford  Hexateuch"  of  Carpenter  and  Battersby 
first  gave  English  readers  the  text  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  separated  into  the  sources  com¬ 
monly  accepted  by  Higher  Criticism,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  those  painstaking  scholars.  The  text  used, 
however,  was  the  English  Revision.  That  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  work  is  not  available  for  class-room  work  in 
American  schools.  Moreover,  we  have  adopted  the 
American  Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible.  Some 
such  considerations  must  have  moved  Prof.  Brightman  to 
prepare  this  hand-book  which  gives  the  text  in  continu¬ 
ous  narrative  of  the  sources  J,  E  and  P,  "‘according  to  the 
consensus  of  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  German,  French, 
Swiss  and  American  scholarship."  It  is  a  compendium 
of  results  and  does  not  attempt  an  independent  analysis 
of  the  text.  The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism  and  its  present  status. 
Each  source  is  preceded  by  a  brief  description  its  style 
and  peculiarities.  As  a  handy  reference  book  for  the 
elementary  study  of  the  Critical  problem  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  it  should  be  useful. 
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The  Religion  of  Israel.  By  John  Bayne  Ascham.  Cloth. 

Pp.  238.  75  cents  net. 

This  is  the  first  of  six  little  volumes  being  issued  by 
the  Abingdon  Press  to  be  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Series,  being  studies  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  from  the  Creation  to  the  Consummation  of  the 
Christian  hope.  The  material  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
treated  by  Dr.  Ascham,  who  elects  the  method  of  tracing 
the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  the  two  branches  of  Israel  and  Judah,  giving  a 
volume  to  each.  In  twenty-six  lessons  he  gives  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Hebrew  religious  teaching  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  to  the  fall  of  Samaria.  These  lessons  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  adult  Bible  classes,  preparatory  schools  and 
advanced  groups  in  week-day  religious  instruction.  The 
interpretations  are  those  of  modern  Critical  thought.  The 
books  are  similar  to,  but  hardly  the  equal  of,  the  series 
of  Kent  and  his  co-laborators. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

BOARD  OF  CHURCH  EXTENSION,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH.  LOUISVILLE  KY. 

Alpheus  W.  Wilson:  A  Prince  of  Israel.  By  Carlton 

Danner  Harris.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii,  209. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  the  episcopal  polity  that  the  able 
men  of  the  Church  find  positions  commensurate  with 
their  talents.  Carlyle’s  thesis  “Great  men  are  the  fire- 
pillars  of  the  universe”  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the 
development  of  the  Church.  Every  denomination  has  its 
apostles.  It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  his  biographer 
that  “when  Alpheus  Waters  Wilson  was  given  to  Method¬ 
ism  the  Church  received  an  apostolic  Christian,  a  great 
administrator,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  Pauline  preacher.” 
The  life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
falling  between  the  years  1834  and  1916,  found  him  in  his 
early  prime  at  the  organization  of  the  Southern  branch 
of  Methodism  in  America.  He  had  passed  through  the 
several  stages  of  a  lively  Christian  experience,  had  hum¬ 
bly  found  his  way  into  the  ministry,  had  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  circuit  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
had  turned  to  the  law  and  practiced  four  years  to  pay  his 
accumulated  debts.  With  this  experience  he  returned  to 
the  active  ministry  in  1870,  and,  after  serving  churches  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  he  was  elected  Missionary 
Secretary  in  1878.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  remark- 
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able  career  of  usefulness.  In  four  years  he  quadrupled 
the  missionary  contributions  of  his  Church.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  in  1882  and  served  thirty-four  years  in 
this  capacity.  His  most  conspicuous  service  was  in  mis¬ 
sionary  superintendence.  He  made  six  official  visits  to 
the  Orient  and  two  to  Brazil.  Above  all  things  else,  how¬ 
ever,  Bishop  Wilson  was  a  great  preacher,  a  masterly  ex¬ 
pounder  of  Pauline  theology.  This  interesting  life-story 
is  told  by  Dr.  Harris  in  fine  literarj^  style  and  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Timothy  for  his  spiritual  father. 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  NEW  YORK. 

Aram  and  Israel,  or  The  Aramaeans  in  Sijina  and  Meso¬ 
potamia.  By  Emil  G.  H.  Kraeling,  Ph.D.  Large  8vo. 

Pp.  xvi,  155.  $1.50  net. 

This  little  book  appears  as  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Columbia 
University  Studies.  It  is  a  positive  contribution  to  Se¬ 
mitic  science.  Ten  years  ago,  as  a  novitiate  in  Semitics, 
Dr.  Kraeling  gave  promise  of  scholarship  of  a  high  or¬ 
der;  this  volume,  which  introduces  him  to  the  reading 
public,  entitles  him  to  a  seat  among  the  learned.  Up  to  the 
present  time  our  use  of  the  large  body  of  sources  which 
have  been  recovered  by  excavation  in  Mesopotarnia  and 
Northern  Syria  has  been  largely  that  of  the  librarian  and 
the  epigrapher.  A  few  scholars— Meyer,  Hommel  and 
Winckler  in  particular — have  attempted  to  retrace  the 
course  of  the  Semitic  stream ;  but  many  tributaries  have 
been  discovered  since  they  charted  its  course,  and  the 
work  of  painstaking  revision  is  in  order.  The  recoveries 
of  such  excavators  as  von  Luschan  and  Pognan,  the  edi¬ 
torial  work  of  Lidzbarski  and  Sachau  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  many  geographical  sites  throw  much  light  on  the 
ancient  Aramaic  kingdoms  and  add  many  chapters  to  the 
history  of  the  Semites  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old 
Testament  tradition.  These  chapters  Dr.  Kraeling  has 
modestly  essayed  to  write.  “From  various  quarters  he 
has  gathered  together  every  scintilla  of  evidence  avail¬ 
able,’^  says  Prof.  Gottheil  in  his  introductory  note.  The 
result  is  a  book  of  prime  value  to  every  Old  Teestament 
student,  especially  those  who  do  not  command  access  to 
the  original  sources.  It  is  this  sort  of  scholarship  which 
will  vindicate  the  Old  Testament  narrative  more  than  any 
a  priori  method  of  argumentation  can  possibly  do. 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS  PRESS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Christian  Religion  in  its  Doctrinal  Expression.  By 
Edgar  Young  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Cloth.  Size  6x9.  Pp. 
xxiv  514.  Price  $2.50. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  one  of  great  merit. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  recent  theological 
literature.  On  the  whole  it  is  sound  doctrine  in  a  fine 
literary  setting.  Its  temper  is  placid  and  judicial.  The 
learning  of  the  author  is  excelled  only  by  his  modesty. 

The  point  of  view  is  conservative,  corresponding  with 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  without  laying  much  stress  on 
creeds  which,  however,  are  received  as  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  emphasis  is  properly  laid  on  Christ  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  then  upon  Scripture,  and  finally 
upon  experience  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
doctrines  of  God  as  Triune,  of  man,  of  sin,  and  of  salva¬ 
tion  are  Scriptural  and  are  presented  in  a  warm,  loving 
manner. 

The  method  of  treatment  varies  somewhat  from  that 
ordinarily  pursued.  The  first  third  of  the  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  preliminary  questions  con¬ 
cerning  theology  and  religion,  in  which  he  lays  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  superstructure.  This  preliminary  survey 
deals  with  definitions,  postulates  of  Christianity,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  Bible  and  Christian  experience. 

It  is  upon  Christian  experience  that  the  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  by  the  author.  All  doctrines  are  viewed 
in  its  light,  but  the  author  guards  his  method  by  dis¬ 
claiming  that  experience  is  the  '‘sole  criterion  of  truth.” 
“He  would  be  a  very  unwise  man  who  should  attempt  to 
deduce  all  Christian  doctrine  from  his  own  subjective  ex¬ 
perience.  *  *  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion.  Jesus 
Christ  is  its  sole  founder  and  supreme  authority  as  the 
revealer  of  God.  The  Scriptures  are  our  only  source  of 
authoritative  information  about  Christ  and  His  earthly 
career.  These  are  fundamental  to  any  correct  under-* 
standing  of  our  religion.” 

The  Christo-centric  idea  which  dominates  Christian 
experience  leads  the  author  to  make  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
first  in  the  discussion.  Then  follows  the  doctrine  of  “the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity,”  after  which  comes  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “The  God  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  His  attri- 
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butes,  and  works,  including  providence.  From  the  last 
the  author  glides  into  the  doctrine  of  sin  by  saying  God  s 
providential  government  of  the  world  takes  account  of  sin 
and  its  consequences.’^  The  logical  connection  does  not 
seem  strong.  From  sin  the  transition  to  “The  Saving 
Work  of  Christ”  is  natural.  Then  follow  the  several 
chapters  on  “Salvation  and  the  Last  Things.” 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  order  of  treatment  is  as 
good  as  the  traditional  method  which  is:  God,  Man, 

Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  applying  redemption,  and  the 
Last  Things.  We  hold  firmly  to  Christ  as  the  center  of 
theology,  and  hence  would  approach  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  through  the  circumference.  But  the  substance  is 
all  in  Dr.  Mullin’ s  treatment. 

The  discussion  of  particular  doctrines  is  usually  satis¬ 
factory.  His  view  of  justification  is  in  accord  with  the 
Lutheran  conception  of  revelation  on  this  subject,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  author  holds  that  justification  is  “never 
repeated.”  This  latter  is  a  purely  gratuitous,  dogmatic 
statement.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  lose  faith,  so  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  even  necessary  to  be  justified  again,  that  is,  to 
be  forgiven  anew. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  this  excellent  treatise  is 
any  treatment  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as 
means  of  grace.  These  ordinances  are  purely  symbolical 
in  their  significance  and  are  merely  “so-called  sacra¬ 
ments.”  In  fact  there  are  apparently  no  real  sacra¬ 
ments  in  the  author’s  opinion,  and  hence  there  is  no  need 
to  discuss  them.  He  absolutely  ignores  forms  of  bap¬ 
tism.  The  few  allusions  to  the  sacraments  are  slighting. 
It  seems  exceedingly  strange  that  so  great  and  generous 
a  theologian  should  be  practically  oblivious  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  age-long  experience  of  the 
Church  in  reference  to  the  sacraments. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

AUGUSTIANA  BOOK  CONCERN.  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  with  32  Illustrations.  Paper.  Pp. 

32.  Size  6  x  81/2-  Price  15  cents ;  per  doz.  $1.44  net. 

These  paper  booklets  are  fine  specimens  of  the  printer’s 
art.  The  stiff  paper  covers  are  exquisitely  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colors.  The  litttle  stories  are  well  told  and 
interesting.  Children  will  be  delighted  to  have  these  lit¬ 
tle  books. 
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THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  150  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

Side-Stepping  Saints,  By  George  Clarke  Peck.  12mo. 

329  pages.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25  net. 

No  one  who  glances  at  this  volume  even  cursorily  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  a  careful 
reading.  From  start  to  finish  it  is  full  of  life  and  inter¬ 
est — the  best  kind  of  human  life  and  interest.  Evidently 
the  author  has  been  a  student  of  human  nature  as  well  as 
of  the  Bible,  and  he  has  the  art  of  combining  the  results 
of  his  study  of  both  and  of  expressing  his  conclusions  in 
good  racy  English.  “Breeziness”  is  the  word  used  by  the 
publishers  to  describe  a  striking  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Peck's  style,  and  the  word  is  well  chosen. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  twenty-four  short  essays  on 
selected  Bible  characters,  fourteen  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  ten  from  the  New.  Those  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Daniel,  and  Jonah.  From  the  New  Testament  we  have 
John  Baptist,  Matthew,  Nathaniel,  Peter,  Andrew,  John, 
Nicodemus,  Stephen,  Paul  and  Thomas.  It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  on  just  what  principle  the  selection  was  made,  but  the 
several  legends  used  to  characterize  each  man  discussed 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
author  approached  his  subject.  Thus  Abraham  is  called 
“The  Trail  Blazer,”  Jacob  “His  Mother’s  Favorite,” 
Moses  “The  Mountain  Man,”  Daniel  “The  Preferred 
Man,”  Peter  “The  Man  of  Fire  and  Frost,”  Nicodemus 
“A  Night  Visitor,”  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  bring  out  in 
the  study  of  each  character  the  most  human  points,  the 
points  in  which  he  touches  elbows  with  the  rest  of  us  and 
keeps  step  with  us  through  life.  This  is  probably  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  title  of  the  book,  “Side-Stepping  Saints.”  At 
least,  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  book,  sometimes  a  lesson  of 
warning,  oftener  a  lesson  of  comfort  and  encouragement. 
We  too  frequently  forget  in  reading  the  Bible  that  the 
men  of  whom  it  tells  were  “of  like  passions  with  us,” 
bearing  the  same  kind  of  burdens,  meeting  with  like  trials 
and  temptations,  and  reacting  to  them  much  the  same  as 
we  do.  Dr.  Peck  seeks  to  bring  us  back  to  a  truer  con¬ 
ception  of  themx,  and  to  help  us  to  learn  the  lessons  which 
their  lives  and  experience  hold  for  us.  This  is  the  real 
use  of  all  biography,  and  especially  of  the  biographies 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible. 
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The  effort  at  smartness  of  thought  and  style,  or  ‘‘breez¬ 
iness,”  to  accept  the  word  used  before,  has  its  tempta¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  it  leads  to  unwarranted  statements,  as 
when  the  author  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  Moses  are  unknown.  Has 
Dr.  Peck  never  read  Exodus  6 :20-27  ?  There  is  also  an 
occasional  lapse  into  a  flippancy  which  must  be  offensive 
to  both  a  nice  literary  taste  and  a  fine  religious  sense.  For 
example,  he  says  of  Joshua  that  he  “had  no  genius  for  re¬ 
ligion,  and  might  have  passed  God  on  the  street  without 
recognizing  Wm.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  should 
have  been  said  of  Joshua  anyhow,  who  always  appears  as 
a  man  of  stalwart  faith  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah,  and  one  of  the  very  few  characters  in  the 
Bible  of  whom  we  have  any  extended  account  of  whom 
nothing  is  said  that  is  unworthy  of  a  true  servant  of  God. 

But  these  slight  blemishes  are  easily  forgiven  because 
of  the  general  excellence  of  the  volume  and  its  rich  sug¬ 
gestiveness.  We  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  essay 
on  “The  Trail  Blazer,  Abraham,”  just  to  give  a  taste  of 
what  is  in  store  for  the  reader  on  nearly  every  page. 
But  I  notice  another  significant  thing  about  this  ancient 
pioneer.  It  was  not  in  the  biographical  sketch.  But 
James,  reading  that  sketch,  smiled  and  said,  ‘Abraham, . . 
the  friend  of  God.'  Who  shall  suggest  a  choicer  compli¬ 
ment?  I  have  heard  one  man  referred  to  as  a  friend  of 
the  President;  and  another  as  a  friend  of  Rockefeller, 
and  still  another  as  a  friend  of  John  Burroughes.  And 
naturally  I  felt  a  secret  twinge  of  jealousy.  Perhaps  I 
was  half  inclined  to  doff  my  hat  to  the  friend  of  the  other. 
But  to  be  a  friend  of  God,  and  to  have  God  honor  the  ap¬ 
pellation — ^have  you  conceived  the  dignity  of  that?  I 
have  been  re-reading  Abraham's  record  in  the  light  of 
his  name.  And  I  think  he  deserved  it.  Of  course  he 
made  mistakes,  and  some  grievous  ones.  I  And  it  hard  to 
forgive  him  his  denial  of  Sarah  and  his  treatment  of  Ha- 
gar.  But  Abraham  was  not  the  last  man  to  be  made  a 
coward  by  women.  Some  men  are  more  afraid  of  their 
wives  than  they  are  of  the  police.  That  Is  to  say,  they 
teke  more  chances  with  the  police.  But  most  of  the  timd 
Abraham  deserved  his  name,  ‘friend  of  God.'  See  him 
when  a  king  tried  to  bribe  him.  No,  you  cannot  bribe  a 
inend  of  God.  See  him  when  quarrel  threatened  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  brother-in-law.  No,  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel ;  and  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  friend 
of  God,  there  will  be  no  quarrel.  See  him  plead  for  a  con¬ 
demned  city,  that  God  will  spare  it.  The  friend  of  God 
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will  always  take  the  part  of  the  condemned.  See  him  on 
Moriah,  ready  to  give  up  his  own  son — as  so  many  fathers 
and  mothers  have  given  up  their  boys  to  the  trenches. 
The  friend  of  God  balks  at  no  test  of  friendship.  Friend 
of  God ;  friend  of  God — 0,  to  be  worthy  of  such  descrip¬ 
tion  !” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Psalms  and  Other  Sacred  Writings:  Their  Origin, 
Content  and  Significance.  By  Frederick  Carl  Eiselin. 
8vo.  Pp.  348.  $1.75  net. 

Dr.  Eiselin,  who  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Inter¬ 
pretation  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  has  projected  a 
series  of  four  books  on  Old  Testament  Introduction  for 
elementary  students  of  the  subject.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  Books  of  the  Pentateuch;  the  second  (in 
preparation)  will  deal  with  the  books  included  in  the 
Prophets  in  the  Jewish  Canon;  the  third — ^the  present 
volume — deals  with  the  writings,  according  to  the  Jewish 
Canon.  A  fourth  volume  is  to  follow  on  the  Text  and 
Canon.  The  volume  before  us  deals  with  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  Megilloth  (The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes  and  Esther),  Daniel,  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  and  Chronicles.  An  excellent  chapter  on  He¬ 
brew  Poetry  is  prefaced.  The  author  accepts  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  average  results  of  the  Critical  School,  but  he 
fairly  states  the  leading  arguments  pro  and  con  and  he  is 
generally  conservative  in  his  findings.  The  volume  is  one 
of  results  rather  than  of  original  investigation,  though 
the  author  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  knows  his  ground  and  not  infrequently  uses  excel¬ 
lent  independent  judgment.  The  definitions  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  volumes  of  the  series  will  constitute 
an  excellent  set  of  reference  books  either  for  the  pastor's 
study  or  for  the  college  or  seminary  class-room. 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 

The  Man  of  Power;  A  Series  of  Studies  in  Christian  Effi¬ 
ciency.  By  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  12mo.  Pp.  140. 
Price  75  cents  net. 

Professor  Hough  has  a  number  of  volumes  to  his  credit. 
They  are  well  written.  They  are  full  of  stimulating 
thought,  stimulating  to  the  highest  and  best  things.  The 
one  now  under  review  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  others. 
There  are  twelve  brief  chapters  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
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different  phases  of  Christian  efficiency.  The  first  one  is 
one  of  the  best.  This  one  undertakes  to  define  what  real 
efficiei^y  is.  It  is  to  be  found  within  rather  than  with- 

Zu  ^  chapter  is  “Inner  Efficiency.”  In 

It  the  author  deplores  the  tendency  to  lay  emphasis  on  an 
efficiency  that  is  simply  noisy  and  fussy,  that  “purchases 
sixty  minutes  of  smartness  at  the  expense  of  an  hour  of 
brooding  thought.”  True  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  the 
spint.  The  very  basis  of  all  true  efficiency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inner  life.  It  must  be  calmed  and  steadied 
and  mastered  if  the  outer  life  is  to  be  one  of  power  The 
conquest  of  the  life  within  is  the  basis  of  all  other  human 
achievement.  This  inner  conquest  and  unification  of 
^e  powers  of  the  soul  is  attained  through  a  true  and  deep 

®uch  topics  as  “The  Efficient 
Conscience,”  “The  Efficient  Will,” 
Spiritual  Efficiency,”  “Social  Efficiency,”  “The  Efficient 
Churchman,”  “The  Efficient  Citizen,”  etc. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Bring  Him  to  Me,  or  the  Sufficient  Remedy.  By  Charles 
Nelson  Page.  12mo.  Pp.  72.  Price  50  cents  net. 

^  better  idea  of  the  real  purpose  of 
^is  stirring  little  volume:  "A  Short  Study  of  Modern 
Methods  m  the  Redemption  of  Man.”  The  various  meth- 
ods  of  social  and  individual  reform  on  which  many  'de¬ 
pend  to-day  to  make  men  good  are  taken  up  in  turn,  such 
as  legislation,  corrective  surgerj^  improvement  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  Eugenics  and  Euthenics,  etc.,  and  their  insuf¬ 
ficiency  IS  pointed  out.  The  only  true  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Message  of  the  Church,”  which  invites  men 
to  come  to  Jesus.  It  is  only  as  men  are  brought  to  Him 
and  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  that  the  evil  spirits 
will  be  cast  out  and  society  truly  saved. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Weekly  Rally  Service.  By  Robert  A.  Hunt.  12mo. 
Pp.  42.  Price  35  cents  net. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  problems  that 
the  average  pastor  has  to  meet  and  solve  is  the  mid-week 

little  book  tells  how  one  pastor,  a 

i"  '’is  own 

cnurch.  The  prayer-meeting  service  and  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple  s  meeting  were  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
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and  attract  all  classes  of  people.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful  at  least  in  this  particular  case.  The 
attendance  at  the  service  was  increased  from  about  a 
dozen  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Christian  College.  12mo.  Pp.  78.  Price  50  cents 
net. 

This  little  volume  contains  three  addresses  delivered  at 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Allegheny  College.  The 
first  one  is  by  President  Herbert  Welch,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  His  subject  is,  ‘"The  Ideals  and 
Aims  of  the  Christian  College.”  The  second  is  by  Henry 
Churchill  King,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  on  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Christian  College  as  a  Factor  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing  of  America.”  The  third  address,  on  “The  Product  of 
the  Christian  College  in  Men  and  Movements,”  is  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  M.  E.  Church.  The  addresses  are  all  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  who 
delivered  them.  Each  presents  a  strong  argument  for 
the  worth  and  support  of  the  Christian  College  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  vital  elements  in  our  national 
system  of  education.  There  is  also  an  Introduction  by 
the  President  of  Allegheny  College,  William  H.  Crawford. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

MARSHALL  JONES  CO.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  In  thirteen  volumes.  Louis 
Herbert  Gray,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor.  Geo.  Foote  Moore, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Consulting  Editor.  Volume  XH.  Egyp¬ 
tian,  by  W.  Max  Muller,  Ph.D.  Indo-Chinese,  by  Sir 
James  George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  Cloth,  61/4  x  91/2-  Pp. 
xvi.  450.  Illustrated. 

This  fifth  volume  in  the  series  of  thirteen  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  its  predecessors  in  appearance  and  con¬ 
tents.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  cuts  and  plates  adorn 
the  volume.  The  plates  illustrating  the  Indo-Chinese 
part  are  very  fine,  many  of  them  being  in  colors. 

The  endless  and  difficult  material  of  Egyptian  mythol¬ 
ogy  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  Professor  Muller  gives  in  this  volume  a  very 
thorough  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  what  is  known. 
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He  confesses  that  its  complete  elaboration  would  require 
several  volumes  of  space  and  a  lifetime  of  preparation. 
No  exhaustive  description  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  possible  at  present. 

The  author’s  investigations  lead  him  to  believe,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  findings  of  other  scholars,  that  “the  further 
back  we  go,  the  more  primitive  are  the  ideas  which  we 
find,  with  absolutely  no  trace  of  monotheism.”  “The 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  original  condition  of  Egypt, 
the  more  we  find  its  religion  to  be  an  endless  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  polytheism  which  betrays  an  originally  animistic 
basis.”  “Animism  is  a  very  wide-spread  form  of  primi¬ 
tive  religion.  It  has  no  gods  in  the  sense  of  the  advanced 
pagan  religions;  it  only  believes  that  earth  and  heaven 
are  filled  by  countless  spirits,  either  sedentary  or  wand¬ 
ering.  ^  ^  The  author  believes  that  animism  best  explains 
the  origin  and  character  of  primitive  Egyptian  religion. 
This,  of  course,  is  in  line  with  modern  ideas  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  religion,  based  on  historic  investigation.  To  our 
mind  animism  is  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  first  form  of  religion. 

From  a  confused  animism  arose  naturally  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  principal  cosmic  forces  like  the  sun,  whose 
power  is  so  great  in  Egypt.  Then  other  natural  forces  in 
sky  and  earth  and  water  were  invested  with  divinity. 
Asiatic  myths  found  their  way  into  Egypt  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  enriching  its  pantheon.  The  worship  of 
animals  is  very  prominent.  The  most  popular  sacred 
animal  was  the  Apis  of  Memphis,  a  black  bull,  and  his 
successors. 

The  doctrine  of  life  after  death  is  prominent.  Even 
in  the  earliest  period  the  soul  was  believed  to  be  immortal. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  body  of  the  dead, 
and  weapons  are  placed  near  it  that  the  dead  may  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  the  evil  spirits  of  the  under  world. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead  describes  the  pleasures  of  worth 
in  the  other  world  and  affirms  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked.  Costly  tombs  adorned  bj^  painters  and  sculptors 
expressed  the  hope  and  the  affection  of  the  living  for  the 
departed.  But  as  soon  as  the  near  relatives  were  gone 
and  these  elaborate  tombs  left  without  guardians,  the 
latter  were  rifled,  and  appropriated  by  new  proprietors 
lor  their  own  burial ! 

The  author  concludes  his  work  with  the  observation 
that  while  the  Egyptian  mythology  can  in  no  wise  furnish 
us  edification  or  be  compared  with  the  philosophic  Greeks 
and  Indians,  or  with  the  more  systematic  Babylonians, 
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the  extremely  primitive  character  of  the  faith  of  Egypt 
makes  it  a  most  valuable  and  indispensable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religion. 

The  Indo-Chinese  mythology  is  far  more  interesting 
than  the  Egyptian  because  more  human,  more  intellectual 
and  more  enduring.  The  latter  is  dead ;  the  former  still 
has  its  hold  on  millions.  The  mythology  of  Burma,  Siam 
and  Annam  is  a  mixture  of  Indian,  Tibetian,  Chinese  and 
native  history  and  superstition — a  mixture  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship  and  distorted  history  with  the  worship  of  intangible 
natural  forces.  Perhaps  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  or  believe  themselves  to  be  Buddhists,  but  really 
they  are  so  in  a  very  modified  form.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  races  have  a  fondness  for  totemistic 
birth-stories  and  many  claim  to  have  sprung  from  eggs, 
and  from  dogs  and  a  few  from  reptiles  and  tadpoles. 
They  all  believe  in  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of  deity. 
Their  serpent,  however,  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  or¬ 
nate  dragon.  Myths  of  the  most  fanciful  character  have 
been  constructed  to  account  for  every  thing  in  life.  Tombs 
of  elaborate  structure,  temples  and  pagodas  are  the  set¬ 
ting  of  great  festivals  regularly  celebrated. 

Mythology  is  the  expression  of  a  blind  groping  after 
the  things  which  the  human  soul  longs  to  find,  but  which 
can  be  found  alone  through  Him,  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BIBLE  A  BOOK  OF  RELIGION — AND  MORE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

At  a  recent  convention  we  listened  to  a  rather  strik¬ 
ing  address  by  a  professor  in  a  non-Lutheran  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.  He  said  many  good  things,  some  of 
them  in  an  original  way.  However,  he  said  some  things 
that  raised  question-marks  in  our  mind.  Were  they  as 
careful,  exact  and  discriminating  as  they  should  have 
been?  Did  he  say  all  he  meant  to  imply,  or  was  there  at 
least  some  ‘^camouflage’^  in  his  remarks  ?  There  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  disposition  to  hint  at  things  rather  than  to 
speak  them  out  with  entire  frankness.  He  evidently  did 
not  want  to  go  too  far,  so  that,  if  you  should  interrogate 
Mm,  he  could  easily  beat  a  retreat  and  exclaim  deprecat- 
ingly.  Oh!  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  the  conclusions  you 
have  drawn  from  my  remarks.  You  must  not  be  too 

ready  to  make  inferences.  Pray  do  not  be  a  heresv 
hunter  V* 

You  see  how  it  is,  reader.  The  obscurantist  always 
knows  just  about  how  far  to  go  to  “save  Ms  hide,”  so  to 
express  it.  If  you  try  to  comer  him,  and  ask  him  to  say 
precisely  what  he  means,  he  will  warn  you  not  to  appoint 
yourself  a  guardian  over  other  people’s  theology.  But  he 
will  always  do  one  of  two  things — either  stir  up  more  dust 
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to  cloud  the  issue,  or  else  quickly  declare  that  he  is  “per¬ 
fectly  evangelical,''  and  that  you  mistook  his  meaning. 
But  we  think  it  better,  braver  and  honester  not  to  make 
any  dark  hints,  and  thus  make  room  for  inferences,  mis¬ 
taken  or  otherwise,  but  to  say  frankly  just  what  you  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  you  do  not  believe.  Oh,  this  thing  of  hav¬ 
ing  “something  up  your  sleeve"  which  you  cannot  bring 
out  into  the  open — how  we  dislike  it ! 

But  to  come  to  the  point.  Our  speaker  declared  over 
and  over  and  over  again  that  “the  Bible  is  a  book  of  re¬ 
ligion,  not  of  physical  science."  More  than  once  he  made 
a  statement  something  like  this:  “If  I  want  to  know 
something  about  religion,  I  go  to  the  Bible.  If  I  want  to 
know  something  about  science,  I  go  to  a  text-book  on 
astronomy,  geology,  biology  or  physics."  Then  he  used 
an  illustration:  “Here  is  my  watch,"  holding  out  a  fine 
gold  time-keeper;  “if  I  want  to  know  the  time,  I  look  at 
it;  but  if  I  want  to  know  what  the  temperature  is,  I  do 
not  look  at  my  watch;  I  consult  a  thermometer."  Over 
and  over  he  rang  the  changes  on  his  illustration,  which  he 
evidently  took  to  be  very  apt.  At  one  point  he  said  that, 
when  the  young  student  begins  to  study  astronomy,  he 
questions  the  miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still 
for  Joshua ;  and  then  the  speaker  dropped  the  matter 
without  any  attempt  at  an  explanation.  Why  did  he  sug¬ 
gest  the  difficulty  at  all?  (By  the  way,  not  to  do  as  the 
speaker  did,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robert  Dick  Wil¬ 
son's  fine  article  on  this  subject — that  is,  the  above-named 
miracle — in  the  January  number  of  The  PHnceton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review) .  Our  orator  also  made  the  assertion  that 
“the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  history,  but  religion 
only." 

Now^-a-days  it  behooves  defenders  of  the  faith  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  analyze  every  statement.  So  many  assertions 
are  made  that  do  not  say  precisely  what  is  meant,  but  that 
carry  a  dangerous  implication.  So  let  us  look  judicially 
at  this  statement  that  “the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach 
science."  First,  who  has  ever  held  that  it  was?  Where 
is  the  statement  made  in  any  of  our  evangelical  books  and 
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periodicals  that  the  Bible  was  written  either  primarily  or 
secondarily  to  teach  science?  We  cannot  remember  that, 
in  all  the  multitude  of  writings  we  have  examined,  we 
have  ever  seen  the  asseveration  made  that  the  Bible  was 
written  to  teach  science.  So  why  do  some  men  to-day 
want  to  lay  such  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  statement. 
Why  emphasize  a  platitude?  Why  put  such  an  ictus  on  a 
truth  that  no  one  has  ever  denied  ?  There  is  nothing  new 
or  original  about  the  statement.  It  does  not  even  have 
the  merit  of  being  a  smart  epigram,  and  it  throws  no  light 
on  the  problems  of  the  Bible. 

Therefore  we  must  know  what  is  the  ulterior  motive  in 
reiterating  such  a  commonplace  statement.  Is  there 
some  “camouflage’’  about  it,  or  is  there  not?  Is  not  this 
what  is  meant  by  the  repeaters  of  the  saying,  “The  Bible 
was  not  intended  to  teach  science  ?”  They  mean  a  there¬ 
fore,  and  this  is  what  it  is :  Since  the  Bible  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  science,  therefore,  when  it  touches  on  any 
of  the  data  of  science,  it  may  be  greatly  in  error,  but  that 
will  not  affect  its  religious  teaching.  What  does  that  sig¬ 
nify?  That  God  gave  to  mankind  an  inerrant  religious 
revelation,  and  then  put  it  into  a  book  full  of  scientific 
errors  and  crudities !  Not  only  so,  but  its  history  is  also 
unreliable.  What  then?  Well,  by  means  of  your  rea¬ 
son  you  must  go  through  the  Bible  and  disengage  and 
disentangle  its  religious  teaching  from  its  multitude  of 
historical  and  scientific  blunders.  Biblical  astronomy 
and  cosmogony  are  away  “off,”  say  the  critics— but  its 
spiritual  teaching,  that  is  reliable. 

How  marvelous  is  the  reasoning  of  these  rationalists ! 
It  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  God  gave  to  mankind  a  re¬ 
ligious  revelation,  and  embroidered  and  inlaid  it  with 
multitudinous  errors ;  also  that  he  separated  religion  from 
the  stream  of  history,  from  the  facts  of  the  physical  cos¬ 
mos,  and  kept  it  far  up  in  the  air  somewhere  until  these 
recent  times  of  science  and  Biblical  criticism,  when  He 
has  at  last  consented  to  let  it  come  down  to  the  earth  and 
find  “a  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  Can  you  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  holy  and  practical  religion  is  a  quixotic 
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windmill  like  that?  For  our  part,  we  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  religion  which  God  gave  us  in  the  Bible  is  a 
historical  religion,  and  that  the  Bible  itself  gives  us  its 
true  history,  and  indicates  unequivocally  just  what  is  its 
relation  to  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

“The  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  physical  science.’^ 
No,  not  primarily.  But  it  does  touch  and  invade  the 
realm  of  physical  science  in  many  places.  In  its  first 
chapter  it  gives  a  cosmogony.  If  God  simply  meant  to 
teach  religion  in  that  chapter,  why  did  He  add  so  detailed 
a  description  of  the  method  of  creation  ?  In  order  not  to 
get  His  revelation  mixed  up  with  false  science  He  should 
have  stopped  with  the  first  sentence,  “In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.’^  But  he  did  not 
stop  there ;  He  went  on  to  tell  us  just  how  the  primordial 
material  was  molded  into  shape  and  the  earth  prepared 
step  by  step  for  man's  residence.  In  the  first  chapter  He 
gives  us  a  touch  of  astronomy  and  cosmology.  In  telling 
about  the  beginning  of  light.  He  deals  with  the  science  of 
optics.  With  the  origin  of  life  He  ventures  into  biology. 
When  He  tells  how  vegetables  came.  He  turned  to  botany. 
In  describing  the  incoming  of  the  animal  kingdom  He — or 
the  writer  He  inspired — moved  into  the  science  of  zoology, 
including  entomology  and  ornithology.  When  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  atmosphere — called  the  “expanse" — He  was 
dealing  with  the  science  of  meteorology.  And  when,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  chapter  and  the  early  part  of 
the  second.  He  recited  the  beautiful  story  of  man's  crea¬ 
tion,  He  handled  the  material  of  the  great  and  worthy 
science  of  anthropology. 

Now  we  leave  it  to  any  one  who  will  use  his  reason 
logically  whether  the  first  chapters  of  our  Bible  separate 
religion  from  the  sciences  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Does  this  part  of  the  Bible  set  off  religion  by  itself  as  if 
it  were  something  isolated  and  alone?  Is  not  this  rather 
the  real  teaching,  the  full-orbed  and  all-comprehensive 
teaching,  of  the  Bible— that  its  primary  purpose  is  reli¬ 
gion,  but  religion  set  vitally  and  organically  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  historical  environment?  The  world  was  to  be 
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gotten  ready  for  a  religious  inhabitant,  and  so  God  tells 
us,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  His  wise  purpose,  just  how 
He  got  the  world  ready  for  him.  And  why  did  God  use 
that  method?  For  the  very  purpose  of  showing  us  that 
man^s  religion  was  not  to  be  something  mystical  and  up  in 
the  air,  but  something  right  down  here  vitally  connected 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  this  mundane  sphere;  not  a 
religion  divorced  from  and  lifted  far  above  the  natural 
sciences,  but  one  that  lives  amicably  with  them  and 
breathes  with  them  the  same  atmosphere.  Yes ;  the  same 
God  who  gave  us  our  religion  also  gave  us  our  scientific 
world-view  in  its  fundamental  conceptions,  so  that  our 
science  may  be  religious  and  our  religion  scientific.  Bib¬ 
lical  religion  is  not  narrow,  exclusive  nor  seclusive,  but 
inclusive —  inclusive  of  all  truth.  It  is  not  a  religion  for 
anchorites  and  mystics,  but  for  men  who  live  in  the  world 
and  do  the  real  work  of  the  world.  ‘'Godliness  is  profit¬ 
able  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.’'  It  is  for  this  world 
and  the  next. 

“The  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  history” ;  so  shout 
the  liberalists.  That  is  only  part  of  the  truth ;  it  is  not 
true  as  a  blanket  statement.  It  has  just  enough  truth  to 
be  specious  and  dangerous  and  to  lead  the  superficial  mind 
astray.  We  should  put  our  statements  more  discrimi¬ 
natingly,  more  accurately :  The  Bible  was  not  intended  to 
teach  all  or  universal  history,  for  we  know  it  does  not  do 
that ;  but  it  was  intended  to  teach  enough  history  to  prove 
how  our  holy  religion  came  down  to  us  from  the  beginning 
of  time  to  the  fullness  of  time — to  the  complete  revelation 
of  God’s  redemptive  plan  in  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  it 
does  teach  history,  it  teaches  it  truly  and  accurately. 
More  and  more  is  the  science  of  archeology  confirming 
before  our  very  eyes  the  historicity  of  the  Bible. 

“The  Bible  is  a  book  of  religion!”  dins  the  liberalist 
over  and  over  again  into  our  ears.  “A  book  of  religion 
only  I” 

How  do  you  know  that,  friend?  Where  does  the  Bible 
say  so?  Can  you  point  to  a  single  passage  of  Scripture 
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which  tells  you  that  the  Bible  was  meant  to  teach  only  one 
thing?  The  best  way  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the 
Bible  is  to  read  it,  to  master  its  contents.  When  we  do 
that,  what  do  we  find  right  on  the  surface?  That,  while 
it  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  religion,  it  teaches  a  great 
many  other  things  in  connection  with  its  religious  teach¬ 
ing  and  not  separate  and  distinct  from  it.  It  teaches  how 
the  cosmos  and  man  were  created,  and  probably  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  are  made  up  of  historical  narratives,  as  is  also  a 
large  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Pray  tell  us  why  God 
inspired  men  to  write  so  much  history  if  ‘‘the  Bible  was 
not  intended  to  teach  history.”  Surely  a  mole  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  that  where  the  Bible  recites  history,  it  was 
meant  to  teach  history.  Of  course,  it  is  history  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  but  religious  history  is  just  as  his¬ 
torical  as  is  any  other  kind.  A  more  rational  statement 
would  be.  The  Bible  was  intended  to  teach  whatever  it 
does  teach.  All  through  it  teaches  religion — but  in  the 
first  chapter  it  also  teaches  cosmogony;  in  innumerable 
places  it  teaches  anthropology;  and  almost  everywhere 
it  teaches  history,  for  almost  every  spiritual  doctrine  has 
a  historical  setting,  and  moves  along  in  the  historical  cur¬ 
rent. 

It  is  almost  too  trite  to  take  space  to  say  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  science  that  the  Bible  says  nothing  about. 
We  would  not  go  to  the  Bible  to  learn  the  details  of  any 
modern  science,  such  as  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture,  for 
when  we  look  into  the  Bible  itself,  we  do  not  find  it  teach¬ 
ing  the  minutiae  of  any  physical  science.  But  this  is 
what  we  maintain — that,  when  the  Bible,  in  giving  a  reve¬ 
lation  and  history  of  our  holy  religion,  touches  on  the  do¬ 
main  of  any  physical  science,  there  it  speaks  truly ;  it  does 
not  trip,  falter  and  fall,  and  commit  egregious  blunders, 
as  do  the  cosmogonies  and  religions  of  the  heathen  world. 
Read  the  crude  and  absurd  account  of  the  creation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Babylonian  monuments,  and  compare  it 
with  the  Genetical  account  in  the  Bible,  and  you  will  see 
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the  difference  between  the  guesses  of  the  human  intellect 
and  the  inspiration  of  God.  There  is  just  enough  of  truth 
in  the  Babylonian  account  to  prove  that  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  puerile  human  perversion  of  the  true  record. 

When  a  man  makes  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  a 
“book  of  religion  only/'  we  must  ask  him  what  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  term  “religion."  This  is  a  very  pertinent 
and  important  question.  He  seems  to  imply  that  there 
are  some  things  in  the  Bible  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
realm  of  religion.  If  so,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
they  are.  Let  us  have  something  definite.  Pray  come 
out  of  the  fogland  of  obscurantism.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  Bible  that  does  not  have  a  religious  significance 
and  bearing?  If  there  is,  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
the  critic  would  separate  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Bible  from  its  other  teaching.  The  fact  is,  until  the 
critical  oracles  make  some  definite  statements  along  this 
line,  the  whole  discussion  is  in  vain ;  it  comes  to  no  head. 

Suppose  we  take  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  and  see  whether  the  whole  teaching,  every  verse  of  it, 
does  not  have  a  religious  implication ;  whether  religion  is 
not  in  it  all  either  explicitly  or  implicitly.  The  liberals 
will  probably  admit  that  the  first  verse  teaches  religion, 
because  it  tells  us  that  the  God  with  whom  we  have  com¬ 
munion  was  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Then  they  will 
be  likely  to  stop  there,  and  aver  that  the  method  of  crea¬ 
tion  (see  men  like  Driver  and  Dods)  is  not  vital,  and  must 
be  left  to  the  discoveries  of  science.  But  how  arbitrary 
and  illogical  that  is!  If  the  divine  creation  itself  be¬ 
longs  to  “religion,"  will  anyone  tell  us  why  the  method  of 
divine  creation  is  not  also  religious?  Is  not  the  method 
of  creation  also  attributed  to  God  as  well  as  the  creation 
itself?  And  does  not  everything  that  God  does  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  religion,  whether  it  is  creation  ex  nihilo  or 
the  molding  and  developing  of  the  material  that  has  been 
created?  Why  did  the  Spirit  of  Elohim  brood  over  the 
face  of  the  abyss  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos  ?  Why  did 
God  make  light,  separate  the  land  and  the  water,  form  an 
“expanse"  between  the  waters  beneath  and  those  above, 
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and  cause  the  waters  and  the  land  to  bring  forth  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  animals?  Did  He  not  do  all  that  to  make  the 
world  ready  for  man's  residence?  He  surely  did,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bible.  Well,  then,  that  whole  narrative 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  religion,  for  it  betokens  God's 
wise  and  gracious  plan  for  man's  well-being,  and  proves 
His  interest  in  him.  If  that  is  not  religion,  then  what  is 
religion?  Yes,  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  and  its  reli¬ 
gion  go  hand  in  hand  and  stand  or  fall  together.  The 
creation  of  man  in  the  divine  image  is  pre-eminently  re¬ 
ligious,  for  that  is  where  man  received  his  spiritual  na¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  method  of  man's  creation  as  detailed  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  is  distinctly  religious 
too,  because  it  describes  God's  immediate  action,  showing 
that  God  formed  man's  body  from  material  substance  and 
then  breathed  into  it  the  spiritual  entity  which  gives  to 
him  the  divine  stamp  and  image.  Here  religion  and  an¬ 
thropology  meet  and  blend  most  beautifully,  and  you  can¬ 
not  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.  If  the 
Bible  is  God's  revelation — as  even  the  liberal  critics  ad¬ 
mit — would  He  have  surrounded  man's  divine  crea¬ 
tion  with  a  lot  of  crude  and  erroneous  details  as  to 
method?  If  the  Bible  was  meant  merely  to  teach  the 
great  religious  fact  that  man  is  God's  noblest  handiwork, 
it  surely  was  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the 
method  by  which  He  brought  man  into  existence;  not 
only  superfluous,  but  most  injudicious  and  confusing. 
However,  our  chief  point  is  that  God's  whole  method  of 
dealing  with  man  as  recorded  in  the  Bible  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  religion.  Wherever  God  comes  in  contact  with 
man,  or  does  anything  for  him,  there  you  have  religion. 
You  cannot  divorce  the  religion  of  the  Bible  from  its  sci¬ 
ence  and  history. 

The  critics  And  much  fault  with  the  Biblical  narrative 
of  the  flood.  However,  that  narrative  is  surcharged 
with  religion.  The  reason  the  flood  came  upon  the  world 
was  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  which 
God  could  no  longer  brook.  He  saved  Noah  and  his 
family  because  He  had  found  them  righteous  in  His  sight. 
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God  gave  Noah  specific  directions  as  to  the  building  of 
the  ark,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  at 
that  time  knew  enough  about  the  art  of  ship-building  to 
construct  such  a  vessel  for  such  an  ordeal.  Was  not  that 
religious,  and  intensely  so?  God  instructed  Noah  as  to 
the  animals,  both  clean  and  unclean,  which  he  should  take 
with  him  into  the  ark.  Was  not  such  guidance  from  God 
religious?  And  God  saved  Noah  and  his  family  and  the 
animals,  and  thus  made  wise  and  ample  provision  for  the 
re-peopling  and  restocking  of  the  world;  and  after  the 
flood  had  subsided,  Noah  built  an  altar  and  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  to  God.  Religion!  Thus  you  note  that  you  cannot 
separate  and  tear  apart  the  various  fibres  of  the  Bible's 
cloth  of  gold.  If  you  do,  you  will  destroy  the  whole 
fabric. 

Some  of  the  illogical  rationalists  make  the  claim  that 
the  history  in  the  Bible  is  only  a  parable  to  prove  how  God 
always  watches  over  and  cares  for  His  people.  It  is  not 
to  be  accepted  at  its  face  value,  but  only  for  its  religious 
value.  But  if  such  is  the  case,  how  do  we  know,  after  all, 
that  God  exercises  a  special  providence  over  his  people 
and  cares  for  them  ?  Mere  legends  and  fictions  never  can 
establish  a  fact.  They  may  be  only  the  imaginings  of 
men.  No  one  would  go  to  Walter  Scott's  novels  for  a 
real  historical  fact,  if  that  fact  had  not  been  previously 
established  by  actual  history.  The  truth  is,  no  scholarly 
person  thinks  of  going  to  the  historical  fiction  of  any 
time  for  his  facts ;  he  goes  to  them  for  their  literary  value, 
their  value  as  efforts  of  the  human  imagination,  their 
skill  in  weaving  a  little  history,  gathered  from  genuine 
historical  sources,  into  the  fabric  of  an  imaginative  piece 
of  writing.  In  all  historical  fiction  the  history  is  only  a 
modicum;  the  fictitious  element  is  the  predominant  ele¬ 
ment.  So  we  say  that  if  we  have  no  better  basis  on  which 
to  ground  our  faith  in  God's  providence  and  interest  than 
a  collection  of  legends  and  folk  stories,  we  have  a  very 
poor  basis,  one  that  will  not  bear  the  stress  and  shock  of 
times  of  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  Bible 
gives  us  literal  history,  that  God  did  really  care  for  Enoch, 
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Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  as  the 
Bible  narrates,  then  who  can  doubt  the  doctrine  of  His 
general  and  special  providence?  No ;  if  we  are  to  have  a 
solid  and  bracing  religion,  it  must  have  a  substantial 
foundation  in  history.  A  foundation  of  mere  fiction  and 
parable  would  be  a  foundation  of  straw.  A  man  who  can 
retain  faith  in  a  religion  with  a  fictitious  basis  has  not  a 
true  intelligent  faith,  but  one  that  is,  ipso  facto,  mere 
credulity. 

The  speaker  with  whose  address  we  started  out  in  this 
article  used,  as  we  have  said,  an  illustration  of  a  watch 
and  a  thermometer.  In  trying  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
exclusively  “a  book  of  religion  and  not  a  book  of  science,'’ 
he  held  out  his  watch  somewhat  dramatically,  and  de¬ 
clared:  ‘‘When  I  want  to  know  the  time,  I  look  at  my 
watch;  but  when  I  want  to  know  the  temperature,  I  do 
not  consult  my  watch ;  I  consult  a  thermometer.  So  when 
I  want  to  know  something  about  religion,  I  go  to  the 
Bible;  when  I  want  to  know  something  about  science,  I 
go  to  the  text-books  of  science.” 

Many  people  are  led  astray  by  an  illustration.  They 
make  up  their  illustration  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  the  case, 
and  then  apply  it,  and,  presto !  they  think  it  an  argument 
and  jump  to  the  conclusion.  But  an  illustration  never 
proves  a  proposition ;  it  simply  illustrates  it  after  it  has 
been  proved.  When  you  know  that  your  proposition  is 
true,  you  can  make  it  plain  and  impressive  by  means  of 
imagery;  but  you  cannot  use  the  illustration  as  a  proof. 
Why?  Because  you  have  fixed  up  your  illustration  to  fit 
the  case,  and  so  you  must  first  prove  whether  the  illustra¬ 
tion  is  apt,  relevant,  to  the  point.  Now,  we  hold  that  the 
illustration  about  the  watch  and  thermometer  is  not  a 
true  parallel;  it  does  not  fit  the  case.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause  you  first  have  to  prove  that  “the  Bible  is  purely  a 
book  of  religion,”  and  does  not  teach,  with  the  religion,  a 
good  many  other  things.  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 
When  we  come  to  look  into  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  we 
find  that  it  does  teach  a  very  distinct  cosmogony ;  not,  it 
is  true,  in  much  detail,  but  in  broad,  vital  and  general 
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lines  that  are,  we  hold,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  facts  of  physical  and  anthropological  science. 
It  tells  us  how  the  universe  was  created  and  prepared  for 
man,  and  then  it  tells  us  how  man  was  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence.  True  enough,  all  this  is  intensely  religious,  but  it 
also  invades  the  domain  of  certain  physical  sciences,  and 
recites— or  professes  to  recite— actual  history.  Besides, 
when  we  read  the  Bible,  we  discover  at  once  that,  after 
the  narrative  of  the  expulsion  of  man  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  it  continues  to  give  a  historical  narrative  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  human  family. 

Therefore  we  see  that  the  Bible,  though  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  religion,  teaches  a  good  many  other  things 
besides,  giving  the  religion  a  scientific  and  historical  basis 
and  environment.  So  the  watch-thermometer  illustra¬ 
tion  is  not  apropos.  As  a  method  of  proof  it  is  a  fallacy, 
a  pTotevoTi  hystevoTi.  To  make  it  fit  the  real  exegencies 
of  the  case  you  would  better  use  an  instrument  which 
measures  both  the  time  and  the  temperature,  with  its 
chief  purpose  as  that  of  a  time-keeper.  Moreover,  can 
any  watch  be  made,  and  made  a  reliable  time-meter,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  temperature?  Must  not  the  ma¬ 
terial  be  so  made  and  the  mechanism  so  constructed  as  to 
remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  immune  from  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  humidity  ?  Make  a  watch  of  wood,  and 
see  how  trustworthy  it  will  be  in  ticking  off  the  seconds. 
No ;  we  do  not  believe  in  making  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
an  isolated  thing,  divorced  from  the  science  and  history 
into  whose  warp  and  woof  it  is  woven,  just  as  we  do  not 
believe  in  separating  the  practice  of  religion  from  the 
history,  science,  thought  and  every-day  life  of  our  times. 
True  religion  ramifies  the  whole  realm  of  life  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  Ritschlianism,  always  narrow  and  one-sided, 
which  tries  to  make  a  kind  of  mystical  anchoritism  of  reli¬ 
gion.  With  the  liberal  mystices,  religion  is  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  watch,  intended  to  register  the  emotional  moods 
and  tenses.  But  with  orthodox  Christians  it  is  some¬ 
thing  practical  and  all-inclusive. 

To  conclude  and  get  right  down  to  the  facts,  what  is 
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the  precise  relation  of  the  Bible  to  science?  The  way  to 
decide  this  question  is  not  to  formulate  a  theory,  and  then 
make  the  Bible  fit  into  it,  but  to  study  the  Bible  itself. 
When  we  do  this,  we  straightway  learn  that  it  is  not  a 
book  that  teaches  a  great  deal  of  science;  it  does  not  go 
into  many  of  the  details  of  astronomy  and  cosmology;  it 
teaches  very  little  geology,  biology,  botany  and  ornithol¬ 
ogy;  scarcely  any,  if  any,  chemistry  is  taught  on  its 
pages.  It  does  not  even  set  out  in  a  formal  way  a  system 
of  theology.  But  when  that  is  said,  the  facts  compel  us 
to  say  more.  At  certain  points,  and  those  very  vital  ones, 
it  connects  its  religious  teaching  with  some  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis.  Our  position  is  that,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
does  this,  it  sounds  the  note  of  truth,  absolute  truth;  it 
does  not  err  and  blunder,  as  do  other  humanly  made  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  and  mere  speculations  of  men,  but  its 
teaching  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  ascertained  results  of 
the  science  of  our  times  and  of  all  times.  So  far  as  re¬ 
gards  those  large  areas  of  science  on  which  the  Bible,  em¬ 
pirically  tested,  does  not  touch,  we  are  only  too  happy  to 
consult  the  reliable  works  of  technical  science;  and  we 
believe  that  the  Bible  student  who  studies  the  marvels  of 
scientific  investigation  will  become  all  the  better  a  theo¬ 
logian  on  that  account.  He  will  be  heartily  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  truth  wherever  he  finds  it. 

Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  A  LONG 

PASTORATE.' 


BY  REV.  JOHN  WAGNER,  D.D. 


Young  Gentlemen :  Because  my  entire  ministerial  life 
has  been  spent  in  one  field  of  labor,  let  no  one  suppose 
that  I  am  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  long  pastorate  as  to 
see  only  its  advantages.  The  experiences  gained  from 
nearly  44  years  of  continuous  service  in  my  first  and  only 
church  have  taught  me  that,  as  there  are  two  sides  to 
most  questions,  so  there  are  two  sides  to  the  subject  I 
have  been  invited  to  discuss  here  to-day.  Covering  a 
period  of  well  nigh  half  a  century  Trinity  parish  of 
Hazleton  has  had  but  one  pastor,  and  its  pastor  has  had 
but  one  parish.  That  may  be  a  unique  circumstance,  but 
I  am  not  sure  its  frequent  duplication  would  be  a  wise 
thing.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  so  long  a  pastorate  has 
been  the  best  thing  for  the  Hazleton  Church  or  even  for 
its  present  incumbent. 

To  the  question  of  a  divinity  student,  ^^What  is  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  tendency  toward  short  pastorates  in 
churches  nowadays  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at  the  time 
the  popular  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  re 

I  think,  the  divine  mercy  towards  the 
parish'' ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  more  serious  than  humorous, 
added,  ‘T  do  not  mean  by  that  that  I  consider  a  short  pas¬ 
torate  a  desirable  thing,  provided  the  conditions  of  long 
pastorates  are  complied  vdth ;  but,  if  a  man  has  only  a 
little  in  him  and  is  not  going  to  have  any  more,  I  think 
his  removal  is  a  great  mercy  to  his  parish.  When  the  cup 
is  empty  it  would  better  be  removed  and  another  one  filled 
and  brought  in  its  place.  Where  one  has  breadth ;  where 


1  An  address  delivered  before 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  Faculty. 
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he  will  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  in  his  study  both ;  if  the  study  and  the  street  work 
into  each  other  all  the  way,  he  has  a  true  ministry,  and  he 
has  that  in  him  which  will  last,  A  long  pastorate  has 
some  advantages  that  can  not  be  overestimated.  But 
shallow  men,  who  are  sometimes  called  broad  men,  ought 
to  have  short  pastorates.’’ 

“If  you  take  the  Erie  Canal,”  he  went  on  to  illustrate 
his  meaning  further,  “and,  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  water,  remove  one  bank  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
you  will  broaden  it  very  much,  but  you  will  have  perhaps 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  depth  of  water.  A  great  many 
men  spread  themselves  out,  and  broaden  in  that  way  and 
grow  shallower  and  shallower.  Such  men  soon  evapo¬ 
rate.” 

These  somewhat  witty  but  sensible  observations  of  the 
once  famous  Brooklyn  preacher,  may  well  lead  one  who 
has  been  for  nearly  two  score  and  four  years  serving  a 
patient  and  long-suffering  people  to  wonder  whether  his 
removal  long  ago  might  not  have  been  a  great  mercy  to 
his  parish. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  Dr. 
Fry,  of  Mt.  Airy  Seminary,  has  said :  “Lutheran  Church 
polity  favors  the  continuance  of  pastorates  extending 
over  many  years.  It  makes  no  provision  for  an  itinerant 
ministry,  except  in  some  missionary  districts,  and  does 
not  encourage  the  frequent  changes  of  pastoral  fields.” 

Surely  none  of  us  will  presume  to  challenge  the  rule  so 
frequently  accepted  and  practiced  that,  “A  Lutheran  pas¬ 
tor  should  not  resign  a  parish  without  good  and  sufficient 
causes.”  Because  some  persons  in  his  parish  are  disaf¬ 
fected  towards  him  is  not  sufficient  cause,  unless  the  dis¬ 
affection  is  so  prevalent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  his 
further  success  or  usefulness.  May  not  this  much,  at 
least,  be  set  down  as  a  proposition  that  is  neither  doubt¬ 
ful  nor  debatable?  Does  not  our  very  conception  of  the 
pastoral  office  imply  that  there  can  be  no  very  deep  solici¬ 
tude  felt  by  the  shepherd  for  the  truest  and  highest  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  flock,  unless  there  is  felt  first  that  living,  lov- 
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ing  interest  that  is  begotten  of  long  acquaintance,  and  of 
a  consequent  intimate  relationship? 

Only  in  the  case  of  a  reasonably  long  pastorate  can  a 
shepherd  come  lo  know  his  sheep  sufficiently  well  and  to 
call  even  the  lambs  by  name,  as  to  find  himself  drawn  to 
them  in  genuine  affection,  and  be  profoundly  concerned 
for  their  highest  welfare  and  their  steady  growth  in  all 
spiritual  excellence.  In  the  description  of  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  Jesus  declared  among  other  things:  ‘'He 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out,  and 
the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.'’  These  sayings  of  His  have  to  do  with  clearly 
established  psychological  principles,  that  apply  equally 
well  to  an  under-shepherd  and  his  flock.  Not  until  a  pastor 
has  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  flock  can  he  best  lead 
them  out  to  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of  the 
Divine  Word.  Such  confidence  grows  out  of  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance.  True  is  it,  in  a  very  real  and  profound 
sense,  “A  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.”  I  repeat, 
the  very  conception  of  the  pastoral  office  on  the  part  of 
us  Lutherans,  carries  with  it  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
pastorate  extending  over  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
Where  there  is  a  confirmed  membership  of  say  six  or 
seven  hundred,  and  a  baptized  membership  of  a  thousand 
or  more,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  pastor  to  visit  them  in 
their  homes  and  learn  to  know  his  people  sufficiently  well 
in  a  year  or  two  to  deal  with  them  most  wisely,  and  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary 
such  spiritual  food  as  their  individual  needs  require?  And 
how  is  it  possiole  for  him  in  so  brief  a  period  to  win  their 
confidence  and  affection  that  they  will  follow  him  as  he 
goes  before  them?  In  the  Scriptural  significance  of  the 
word,  “follow”  they  will  not  a  stranger.  An  itinerant 
minister  or  a  professional  evangelist  may  deeply  move  an 
audience,  may  secure  many  nominal  conversions,  but  has 
not  experience  abundantly  and  sadly  proved  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  are  largely  ephemeral,  that  the  results  as 
a  rule  are  far  from  permanent?  There  has  not  been  in 
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his  converts  that  steady  and  whole-hearted  following  of 
the  Lord  that  characterized  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  pastor  has  succeeded  in  supplementing  the 
superficial  or  at  least  very  partial  work  of  the  sensational 
evangelists,  whose  calling  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  not 
unfrequently  degraded,  their  spiritual  leadership  soon 
distrusted,  and  their  counsel  soon  forsaken  when  their 
converts  are  made  to  feel  that,  not  love  of  the  fiock,  but 
love  of  the  fleece,  is  the  sordid  motive  that  alas !  inspires 
and  dominates  the  ministry  of  too  many  of  the  class  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

And  so  we  may  name  as  one  of  the  first  and  foremost 
advantages  of  a  long  pastorate  the  more  tho7^ough  and 
abiding  work  usually  accomplished  by  a  faithful,  consci¬ 
entious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  for  at  least  a  score  of 
years  has  shown  himself  a  workman  approved  of  God. 

By  no  means  a  long  pastorate  measured  by  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  standards  of  the  present  day,  was  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Ephesus.  For  the  space  of 
three  years  he  abode  in  that  city.  In  no  other  field  of  his 
missionary  labors  did  he  tarry  so  long.  And  in  no  other 
did  he  gather  so  rich  a  harvest.  During  that  compara¬ 
tively  long  ministry  of  three  years  he  taught  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  declaring  unto 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  a  work  he  could  not  have 
done  so  effectively  had  he  remained  there  only  a  short 
time.  If,  at  the  close  of  his  farewell  address  to  his  Ephe¬ 
sian  elders,  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  face  no  more  so  af¬ 
fected  these  men  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  bishops, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God  purchased  with  His  own  blood, 
that  they  all  wept  sore  and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck  and  kissed 
him,  it  was  because  his  ministry  among  them  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  so  long  that  the  ties  that  bound  their 
hearts  in  Christian  love  were  not  easily  severed.  If,  as 
Dr.  Fry  in  his  Brief  Notes  on  Pastoral  Theology,  insists, 
a  most  important  requisite  to  a  pastor’s  efficiency  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  his  ''pei^sonal  identification  with  his  people'*  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  will  not  suffice  for  this.  “A 
pastor  must  know  his  people,  and  gains  great  advant- 
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ages,  Dr.  Fry  claims,  “when  he  is  able  to  recognize  their 
faces  and  recall  their  names.  They  will  be  interested  in 
and  attached  to  him  in  proportion  as  he  is  interested  in 
and  attached  to  them,’’  and  adds :  “The  pastoral  relation 
is  like  that  of  marriage ;  a  pastor  and  his  congregation 
become  “one  flesh”  or  at  least  one  family.  They  are  one 
body  in  Christ.  He  belongs  to  them  and  they  to  him.” 

Blessed  felloivship,  when  they  share  each  other’s  woes, 
their  mutual  burdens  bear;  share  each  other’s  joys  as  well 
as  sorrows ;  share  in  each  other’s  rewards  as  well  as  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Unfortunately  some  pastors  think  too  much  of  their 
own  welfare  and  too  little  of  either  the  temporal  or  spirit¬ 
ual  interests  of  the  people  God  has  committed  to  them. 
They  accept  calls  for  the  sake  of  support,  and  are  always 
looking  out  for  a  better  fleld  and  a  bigger  salary.  They 
never  feel  ''at  home”  in  the  congregations  they  serve. 
They  go  up  on  the  watch  tower,  not  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  approaching  perils  and  to  warn  their  flock  of  prowl¬ 
ing  wolves,  possibly  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  to  see  if  per¬ 
chance  a  visiting  committee  may  not  be  coming,  bearing 
a  call  to  a  more  desirable  parish. 

As  Van  Osterzee  in  his  Practical  Theology,  expresses 
it,  “Unhappy  the  teacher  who  weekly  enters  the  pulpit, 
but  daily,  in  spirit,  ascends  the  balcony  of  the  tower  to 
watch  whether  he  cannot  see  something  better  coming. 
Every  heart  has  its  natural  ambition,  and  often  is  this  put 
to  a  severe  test  in  the  case  of  skillful  and  jealous  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  pleasant,  apparently,  to 
stand  written  in  the  book  of  oblivion  or  to  be  outstripped 
and  eclipsed  by  doltish,  hot-headed  party  champions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  accepted  sphere  of  labor,  on 
close  acquaintance  by  no  means  corresponds  to  reasonable 
desires.” 

Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  with  a  young  pas¬ 
tor.  On  fire  with  consuming  zeal,  and  with  a  holy  ambi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  great  work,  he  finds  himself  disappointed. 
Results  at  the  end  of  his  first  year’s  labors  are  not  what 
he  had  looked  for.  Worldliness,  selfishness,  and  apathy 
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towards  the  things  of  God,  meet  him  on  every  hand.  To 
overcome  these  desperate  spiritual  conditions  seems  as 
hopeless  a  task  as  battering  down  a  stone  wall  with  his 
fists.  He  begins  to  think  that  his  is  the  hardest  and  most 
unpromising  of  all  fields.  He  fears  he  can  do  no  good 
there.  Perhaps  some  one  else  might.  He  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  He 
wishes  for  a  change.  And  now  comes  the  temptation  to 
use  means  he  ought  not  to  use  in  order  to  get  another 
field. 

But  has  he  no  right  to  want  to  get  away?  '‘Strictly 
speaking,  No,'’  answers  Dr.  Gerberding  in  “The  Lutheran 
Pastor,"  claiming,  as  he  does,  that  “the  ideal  minister 
has  given  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  Master. 
He  has  immolated  self  and  all  self  interest.  He  is  ready, 
like  Paul,  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  serve.  He  accounts  it  a 
blessed  privilege  to  serve  in  the  lowest  and  obscurest 
place.  He  finds  his  sweetest  reward  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
permitted  to  serve.  Let  him  only  have  the  conviction 
that  he  is  where  his  Lord  has  placed  him,  and  then  will  he 
gladly  abide  and  labor  though  it  be  “by  honor  and  dis¬ 
honor,  by  evil  report  and  good  report,  *  *  *  as  sorrowful 
yet  always  rejoicing;  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich;  as 
having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things."  As  Paul 
loved  those  fickle,  wayward  and  vexing  Corinthians,  so 
does  the  ideal  pastor  love  a  weak,  wayward  and  vexatious 
flock,  if  only  assured  that  it  has  been  committed  to  him 
by  God. 

Ministers  who  are  on  the  constant  lookout  for  easier 
and  more  promising  fields  and  larger  salaries  are  not  true 
shepherds,  but  simply  hirelings;  and  what  wonder  they 
never  gain  the  confidence  or  sympathy  of  their  people, 
nor  the  success  they  otherwise  might  have. 

II.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  among  the  advantages  of  a  long  pastorate  one  is  that 
the  experience  gained  thereby  and  the  confidence  growing 
out  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  people  extend¬ 
ing  over  many  years,  enables  a  pastor  to  deal  more  wisely 
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and  successfully  with  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  that 
occur  now  and  then  in  most  congregations. 

In  the  average  Church  is  found  no  small  amount  of  hu¬ 
man  weakness  and  perversity.  Restless,  jangling  spirits 
who  are  never  happy  unless  stirring  up  strife  and  trou¬ 
ble  are  apt  to  disturb  the  pastor's  peace  of  mind  when  he 
is  least  expecting  it.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
rich  man  or  a  coterie  of  rich  men  to  attempt  to  run  a 
Church  regardless  of  its  best  interests  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  vast  majority.  Sometimes  a  faithful  pastor  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  speaks  the  truth 
and  denounces  evil  wherever  found,  incurs  the  displeas¬ 
ure  and  hostility  of  one  of  those  proud,  haughty,  boastful 
men,  who  is  self-made  and  worships  his  complacent 
maker,  or  a  man  of  large  means  whose  life  is  not  only 
worldly  but  far  beneath  the  standard  of  ordinary  moral¬ 
ity.  The  subservience  of  an  entire  congregation  to  such 
a  man  who  assumes  leadership  in  a  Church  is  as  pitiable 
as  it  is  deplorable. 

It  even  happens  that  the  saloon  has  its  apologists,  if  not 
patrons,  among  those  in  high  places  in  the  house  of  God 
— men  who  would  bridle  the  pastor's  tongue  when  total 
abstinence  in  the  individual  and  prohibition  in  the  nation 
are  the  issues  to  be  settled. 

And  there  is  the  choir  with  its  petty  jealousies  and  dis¬ 
cordant  notes.  Choirs  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways,  harmonious.  Too  frequently  they  prove  to  be 
what  they  have  been  called,  ‘'the  War  Department  of  the 
Church." 

Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  wisest  man  who 
ever  lived  and  he  must  have  been  or  he  could  never  have 
managed  his  choir  of  a  thousand  voices. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  conditions  and 
problems  such  as  I  have  thus  briefly  mentioned,  the  pas¬ 
tor  who  has  become  endeared  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
people  and  enjoys  their  confidence  and  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  by  reason  of  his  long  residence  among  them  and  his 
loving  ministrations  in  the  days  of  their  sickness,  sorrow 
and  sore  bereavement,  possesses  no  small  advantage  over 
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the  minister  who  is  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
parish  he  serves.  The  former  has  back  of  him  a  loyal 
and  practically  united  membership  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  assert  his  authority  and  defend  his 
position  as  pastor  when  these  are  challenged  or  antagon¬ 
ized  by  some  self-appointed  and  aspiring  leader  or  ambi¬ 
tious  newcomer  who  wants  to  introduce  some  fad  of 
doubtful  propriety  or  to  plan  for  an  entertainment  out  of 
keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  God^s  house  or  His  day. 

So,  too,  is  his  reputation  safe  and  his  standing  in  the 
community  secure,  when  loose  tongues  begin  to  wag. 

For  long  years  he  has  walked  before  the  public  in  white 
garments,  with  the  stainless  character  of  a  true  man  of 
God,  and  when  falsely  accused,  his  people  stand  for  his 
defense,  insisting  that  their  pastor  is  utterly  incapable  of 
any  such  speech  or  deed  as  slanderously  reported.  A 
minister's  best  defense  against  an  evil  tongue  is  his  char¬ 
acter  when  once  firmly  established  during  long  years  in 
the  community. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  few  personal  experiences?  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  I  have 
more  than  once  entered  the  front  door  of  a  saloon  and 
even  a  place  kept  for  immoral  purposes  when  hastily 
summoned  to  minister  to  a  wretched  dying  girl  who  had 
walked  the  burning  path  of  shame  and  ruin.  I  have  gone 
alone  when  there  was  no  time  to  find  some  elder  or  dea¬ 
con  to  go  with  me.  I  have  gone  thus,  feeling  safe,  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  the  public  had  learned  to  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that  my  visit  to  such  an  evil  resort  was  one  be¬ 
fitting  an  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  I  have 
even  gone  to  such  haunts  of  vice  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  alone,  because  the  King's  business  required 
haste,  and  a  sin-stained  soul  was  face  to  face  with  an 
opening  eternity. 

For  a  young  pastor  as  yet  little  known  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  that  would  be  a  serious  risk  to  take,  and  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  against  his  hazarding  his  good  name  by  responding 
to  such  calls  without  being  accompanied  by  some  elderly 
and  trusted  church  official.  What  might  be  a  safe  and 
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proper  thing  for  a  veteran  minister  whom  the  people  have 
known  and  trusted  during  a  long  term  of  years  might 
prove  disastrous  to  a  young  Timothy.  What  I  am  trying 
just  now  to  establish  is  the  fact  that  a  long  pastorate  pos¬ 
sesses  a  decided  advantage  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
difficult  situations  and  with  people,  all  of  whom  are  more 
or  less  imperfect,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are  utterly  per¬ 
verse. 

III.  Another  advantage  of  a  long  pastorate  is  that  the 
people  come  to  have  such  confidence  in  their  minister's 
good  intentions  that  when  he  makes  a  mistake  they  are 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  No  man  is  infallible,  not  even  the 
Pope.  To  err  is  human.  No  minister  so  wise  but  that 
his  judgment  is  at  fault  now  and  then.  So  long  as  the 
people  are  persuaded  that  he  means  well,  and  wants  to  do 
what  is  wisest  and  best  for  the  congregation  they  will 
overlook  many  an  error  of  judgment  though  it  be  some¬ 
what  serious.  They  may  condemn  his  judgment  now  and 
again,  but  they  credit  him  with  an  honest  purpose.  They 
may  not  agree  with  him  in  all  he  says  or  does ;  they  may 
be  not  a  little  disappointed  when  he  proves  himself  quite 
human  by  giving  way  to  some  impatience  or  even  infirm¬ 
ity  in  the  matter  of  a  hasty  temper,  but  they  still  love  and 
trust  him  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  frailties.  They  are 
convinced  his  heart  is  right  however  wrong  may  be  his 
judgment  at  times. 

When  my  friends  occasionally  congratulate  me  on  my 
unusually  long  pastorate,  and  compliment  me  by  graci¬ 
ously,  and  with  evident  sincerity,  saying:  'Tt  speaks  well 
for  you  to  have  been  in  your  present  parish  so  many 
years,''  I  feel  myself  constrained  as  an  honest  man  to  say 
in  reply  that  it  speaks  well  rather  for  the  congregation 
that  has  shown  such  indulgence  and  borne  so  patiently 
with  my  failings,  and  exercised  that  charity  which  cover- 
eth  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  is  not  the  least  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  long  pastorate. 

IV.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  speak  of  another  advant¬ 
age,  this,  that  it  develops  and  calls  out  the  very  best  that 
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is  in  a  man  when  he  ministers  to  the  same  congregation 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years.  The  demands  made  upon  a 
pastor's  time  and  strength  are  very  many  and  very  bur¬ 
densome.  The  gathering  of  material  for  his  weekly  ser¬ 
mons,  and  numerous  lectures  and  addresses  for  all  kinds 
of  subjects  and  occasions  is  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety. 
The  men  whose  brilliant,  original,  spontaneous  thoughts 
clamor  for  expression  are  read  about,  but  seldom  seen  or 
heard. 

The  only  thing  in  this  world  that  comes  without  hard 
labor  is  failure.  You  must  grind  or  have  no  flour.  You 
must  study  or  have  no  sermons  the  people  will  care  for. 
They  are  not  content  with  vain  repetitions  or  pious  plati¬ 
tudes.  The  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  preacher 
are  increasing  as  popular  intelligence  increases;  and  the 
members  of  our  congregations,  after  a  man  shall  have 
preached  before  them  for  five  or  ten  years,  unless  he  is  a 
constant,  diligent  student,  are  very  apt  to  find  out  what 
he  ought  to  have  found  out  a  great  while  before,  that  his 
little  pond  is  quite  shallow;  and  are  liable  to  take  such 
steps  and  resort  to  such  methods  as  will  lead  them  by  the 
side  of  fresher  waters  and  into  greener  pastures. 

To  prepare  two  sermons  every  week — this  is  no  trifling 
matter,  but  a  very  large  and  exhausting  work ;  and  there 
are  multitudes  of  ministers  to  whom  it  is  an  anxious 
thought  every  week :  ‘‘Oh,  what  shall  I  preach  about  next 
Sunday.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  pumped  dry.” 

Now,  a  man  who  is  tempted  to  take  things  easy  and 
give  way  to  ignoble  indolence,  will  be  strongly  tempted 
to  seek  a  new  field  of  labor  every  few  years  and  keep  re¬ 
peating  his  old  sermons. 

In  addition  to  his  pulpit  preparation  the  demands  upon 
his  time  and  strength  and  patience  would  be  unendurable 
were  it  not  that  he  is  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
sustained  by  the  grace  that  is  all  sufficient.  To  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  pastor,  to  visit  the  sick  of  the  congregation, 
to  go  after  the  indifferent  or  disaffected,  to  meet  success¬ 
fully  the  unnumbered  cases,  problems  and  annoyances 
that  arise  in  his  daily  dealings  with  all  classes  of  men  and 
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women,  to  aid  poor  people  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  humili¬ 
ate  them  on  the  one  hand  and  not  to  make  professional 
mendicants  of  them  on  the  other  hand,  inculcating  noble 
principles  in  families  void  of  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
acting  as  a  peacemaker  between  ill-mated  husbands  and 
wives,  drumming  up  patrons  for  Sunday  School  and 
Church  among  children  and  careless,  cold-hearted  people, 
in  all  so  acting  as  to  bring  men  and  women  to  Christ ;  in 
short  the  work  of  the  pastor  alone  is  sufficiently  large  and 
important  to  employ  all  his  working  hours  and  engage  all 
his  energy  and  wisdom,  and  leave  him  little  time  for  pre¬ 
paring  his  sermons. 

To  serve  the  same  congregation  year  after  year,  as 
preacher  and  pastor,  will  and  must  call  out  every  latent 
power  within  a  man  and  keep  him  from  wasting  his  life 
in  idle  gossip  or  trivial  pursuits. 

To  serve  the  same  congregation  for  many  long  years  is 
no  light  task.  It  means  hard  work — work  constant,  un¬ 
remitting,  exhausting.  But  it  has  its  advantages  and 
compensations.  The  good  soldier  delights  to  be  in  the 
front  line  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  that  shall  settle  the 
destiny  of  nations.  So  the  faithful  pastor  rejoices  to  en¬ 
dure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  and  counts 
it  all  joy  to  stand  in  the  place  of  duty  however  difficult,  to 
have  some  share  in  making  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  To  be  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  means  service  and  sacrifice,  but  it 
means  also  a  sweet  satisfaction  and  joy  that  the  world 
knows  nothing  of.  Dr.  Pay  son  once  said  that  if  minis¬ 
ters  realized  the  blessing  and  the  opportunity  God  had 
conferred  upon  them  they  would  leap  and  shout  for  joy 
crying,  am  a  minister  of  Christ!  I  am  a  minister  of 
Christ !” 

Think  of  the  rewards  of  a  faithful  minister.  Think  of 
the  joy  that  shall  be  his  when  he  hears  the  songs  of  burst¬ 
ing  praise  from  souls  saved  through  his  ministry,  and 
blessing  God  for  sending  them  such  a  pastor. 

In  his  text-book  on  ‘‘The  Pastor,^^  Dr.  Ziegler,  enumer¬ 
ating  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  ministry,  mentions 
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the  following  as  the  most  prominent,  viz :  greater  care  in 
forming  the  pasto7^al  relation;  greater  effoi^t  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  charge;  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people;  warmer  sympathy  and  more 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  pastor  and  his  members; 
preaching  and  pastoral  visitation  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  flock;  and  a  more  complete  and  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  pastor  and  people  for  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

Upon  most  of  these  advantages  I  have  dwelt  perhaps 
with  sufficient  fullness ;  and  the  others  I  must  be  content 
to  pass  over  with  bare  mention. 

As  intimated  at  the  very  outset  of  this  discussion  there 
are  some  disadvantages  in  a  long  pastorate.  Let  it  suffice 
to  refer  briefly  to  these.  And  first  of  all,  note  a  few  of 
the  disadvantages  to  the  congregation  of  a  long  pastorate. 

1.  Doubtless  there  is  a  certain  disadvantage  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  human  nature  craves  a  change  now 
and  then.  Most  people  like  to  hear  another  voice  occasion¬ 
ally.  A  different  face  in  the  pulpit  arouses  fresh  inter¬ 
est,  and  frequently  new  life  and  enthusiasm  are  awakened 
by  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  younger  minister  over  the 
parish.  "‘A  new  broom  sweeps  clean’' ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  even  where  there  is  no  positive  antagonism 
to  the  pastor  who  has  been  in  charge  for  several  years  the 
people  grow  indifferent  to  his  most  earnest  appeals  and 
admonitions.  There  is  no  disaffection  worth  speaking  of, 
but  there  has  come  over  the  congregation  an  apathy  that 
is  paralyzing  and  the  work  is  languishing.  Discouraged, 
he  quits  the  field.  A  new  man  takes  up  the  work.  He 
is  neither  a  better  preacher  nor  a  better  pastor.  But  the 
resignation  has  shaken  the  people  out  of  their  lethargy. 
They  waken  up  and  realize  that  they  must  lend  their 
hearty  co-operation  if  the  new  minister  is  to  accomplish 
anything.  There  is  (it  must  be  admitted)  in  the  average 
congregation  a  certain  class  that,  like  the  Athenians  of 
old,  want  to  hear  some  new  thing,  even  if  it  be  only  the 
old  Gospel  presented  in  a  slightly  different  way.  They 
want,  not  “a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,”  but  are  de- 
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lighted  with  new  coins  from  the  old  gold,  fresh  from  the 
mint,  bright  and  shining. 

I  say,  this  is  characteristic  of  human  nature.  We  all 
like  a  change  once  in  a  while,  even  if  it  be  not  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  average  woman  wants  a  new  dress, 
even  though  it  be  of  poorer  quality  and  less  becoming  than 
the  old  one.  And  the  average  man  tires  of  the  same 
menu  every  day  served  the  whole  year  round,  even  though 
it  be  the  choicest  tenderloin  of  beef.  He  is  glad  occasion¬ 
ally  for  an  old-fashioned  plain  Dutch  dinner  of  boiled  cab¬ 
bage.  To  minister  to  the  same  people  Sabbath  after  Sab¬ 
bath  for  a  score  of  years,  even  if  the  spiritual  food  he 
Gospel  truths  like  fat  things  full  of  marrow  and  wine  on 
the  lees  well  refined  and  served  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  is  to  render  a  service  not  always  appreciated. 
As  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is ;  and  tastes,  like 
fashions,  change,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
long  pastorates  have  their  disadvantages. 

A  wise  preacher  is  he  who  knows  just  when  to  go  and 
when  to  stay. 

For  the  good  of  the  parish  a  minister  sometimes  stays 
too  long.  He  does  not  always  see  that  his  usefulness  is 
ended ;  it  may  be  through  no  fault  of  his.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  (at  times  almost  tragical),  to  be  a  ministerial  misfit 
and  not  recognize  the  fact.  A  man  may  suit  one  place 
and  not  another.  Wise  is  he  who  has  sense  enough  and 
grace  enough  to  resign  when  to  remain  in  a  field  would 
work  serious  injury  to  it  or  jeopardize  its  future  welfare. 

2.  There  is  another  possible  disadvantage  to  a  congre¬ 
gation  in  a  long  pastorate  that  should  not  be  ignored.  It 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  pulpit  preparation  and  pas¬ 
toral  oversight  have  come  to  make  such  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  on  a  minister’s  time  and  strength  that  one  or  the 
other  must  be  to  some  extent  neglected.  In  these  days  of 
ministerial  exactions,  a  conscientious  pastor  is  often  at 
his  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  respond  to  all  parish  calls 
and  public  demands  and  then  prepare  two  sermons  for 
Sunday,  besides  mid-week  services  and  frequent  funerals. 
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Some  men  can  think  out  their  sermons  while  visiting  the 
sick  and  looking  after  their  stray  sheep. 

They  give  an  hour  to  their  study  and  yet  manage  to 
satisfy  their  hearers  when  Sabbath  comes  round.  Intel¬ 
lectual  giants  are  they,  with  unusual  physical  endurance, 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  parish  for  years. 
Others  are  very  efficient  in  pastoral  work,  but  very  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  a  pulpit.  Some  men  think  they  can  preach  with 
little  preparation.  They  are  like  the  man  who  boastfully 
informed  a  friend  of  his  that  he  could  prepare  a  sermon 
before  breakfast  and  '‘think  nothing  of  it”;  to  which  his 
friend  was  ungracious  enough  to  venture  the  reply,  that 
his  congregation,  too,  thought  nothing  of  it. 

Fortunately  for  me  I  had  two  small  country  churches 
to  serve  in  connection  with  my  Hazleton  congregation 
during  the  first  six  years  of  my  ministry,  thus  requiring 
only  one  new  sermon  a  week.  It  was  this  that  saved  the 
day  for  me.  Had  I  been  compelled  to  preach  to  the  same 
audience  twice  every  Sabbath  during  those  first  six  years, 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  new  field 
long  before  those  six  years  went  by. 

No  young  man,  unless  he  has  most  extraordinary  abil- 
ties,  should  accept  a  call  to  a  city  church  as  his  first 
charge. 

The  chances  are  that  if  he  does  not  break  down  under 
the  terrific  strain  of  preparing  two  new  sermons  a  week 
and  looking  after  his  pastoral  duties — the  chances  are 
that  his  pulpit  ministrations  will  prove  so  unsatisfying 
that  his  Church  Council  will  soon  want  to  interview  him 
on  the  disadvantages  of  a  long  pastorate. 

3.  Very  little  need  therefore  be  said  upon  the  last 
point — the  disadvantages  of  a  long  pastorate  to  a  minis¬ 
ter  himself.  To  preach  such  sermons  as  this  age  de¬ 
mands,  and  to  shepherd  his  flock  as  their  varied  needs 
require  (assuming  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  both  fairly 
well)  leaves  him  but  little  time  for  general  reading  and 
participation  in  educational  affairs  and  in  patriotic  and 
reform  movements  which  no  minister  can  ignore  without 
being  charged  with  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  To  be  a  good 
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pastor  he  must  be  interested  in  the  civil  and  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  He  dare  not  limit  his  activities  to  his 
narrow  parish  bounds.  *‘This  one  thing  I  do,”  said  Paul ; 
but  in  the  doing  of  the  one  thing  he  utilized  all  the  forces 
of  his  trained  mind  and  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he 
had  gathered  from  every  available  source.  Not  philoso¬ 
phy  did  he  preach.  He  determined  to  know  nothing  in 
his  ministry  among  the  cultured  Corinthians,  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified ;  but  he  was  able  when  occasion 
required  to  meet  the  philosophers  of  Greece  on  their  own 
ground.  Who  will  say  that  the  Apostle  would  have  been 
the  profound  theologian  and  matchless  disputant  he  was 
had  he  been  pastor  of  but  one  church  during  his  entire 
ministry?  Had  he  preached  to  the  same  congregation 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  might  be 
a  question  whether  the  Pauline  Epistles  would  make  up 
as  they  do,  so  important  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  WORKS  OF  LUTHER  IN 

ENGLISH. 

COMPILED,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED,  AND  ANNOTATED 

BY  PRESERVED  SMITH. 

(1) .  A  copy  of  the  letters  wherein  the  most  redoubt¬ 
ed ...  .  Henry  VIII  made  answer  unto  a  certayne  letter  of 
Martyn  Luther. . .  .and  also  a  copy  of  the  foresaid  Lu- 
thei’s  letter.  Richarde  Pynson,  London.  (1526). 

This  is  a  translation  of  Luther’s  letter  to  Henry  of 
September  1,  1525,  and  of  Henry’s  answer,  dated  in  the 
English  copy  March  20,  1526,  but  not  published  until  Au¬ 
gust.  On  this  see  Luther’s  Correspondence  and  other 
contemporary  Letters^  vol.  ii,  translated  and  edited  by  P. 
Smith  and  C.  H.  Jacobs,  1918,  pp.  333ff  and  374ff. 

(2) .  An  Exhortation  to  the  diligent  studye  of  the 

scripture  made  by  Erasmus  Roterodamus  and  translated 
into  inglissh.  An  Exposition  in  to  the  seventh  chaptre  of 
the  first  pistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Colophon)  At  Mal- 
borow  in  the  londe  of  Hesse.  MDXXIX.  xx  daye  Junii. 
By  my  Hans  Luft. 

This  tiny  book  contains  two  translations,  the  first  of 
Erasmus’  Paraclesis  id  est  adhoratio  ad  christianae  phi- 
losophiae  studium,  1516,  and  of  Luther’s  Das  siehend 
Capitel  S.  Pauli  zu  den  Corinthern  ausgelegt,  1523. 
Though  attributed  by  Thomas  More  to  Roy,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  by  William  Tyndale;  and  though  purporting  to  be 
printed  by  Hans  Luft  (a  Wittenberg  printer)  at  Mar¬ 
burg,  it  was  probably  printed  by  John  Soter  at  Cologne. 
For  the  evidence  see  The  Nation,  May  16,  1912. 

(3) .  De  libertate  christiani.  The  Liberty  of  a  Chris¬ 
ten  man.  Cum  privilegio  regali.  Imprynted  at  the 
sonne  by  me  John  Byddell.  (s.  a.) 

This  anonymous  translation  was  probably  by  the  mar¬ 
tyr  John  Tewkesbury,  and  must  have  been  printed  about 
the  time  of  his  death  (Dec.  20,  1531)  or  soon  after.  For 
the  evidence  see  The  Nation,  May  29,  1913. 
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(4) .  A  very  excellent  and  swete  exposition  upon  the 
two  and  and  twentye  Psalme  of  David,  called  in  Latyne 
Dominus  regit  me  et  nihil.  Translated  out  of  the  hye 
Almayne  in  to  Englishe  by  Myles  Coverdale.  (Colo¬ 
phon)  .  Imprynted  in  Southwark  by  James  Nycolson  for 
John  Gough.  Cum  privilegio.  1537. 

See  W.  C.  Hazlitt:  Bihliogi^aphical  Collections,  1903,  p. 
236,  and  H.  E.  Jacobs  i  The  Luthey^an  Moveifnent  in  Eng- 
land,  1910,  p.  118,  and  Coverdale's  Remains,  1846. 

(5) .  An  exposition  upon  the  songe  of  the  blessed  vir- 
gine  Mary,  called  Magnificat.  Where  unto  are  added 
the  songes  of  Salue  regina,  Benedictus  and  Nunc  dimittis. 
Translated  out  of  latine  into  Englysh  by  John  Hollybush. 
(S.  a.,  s.  1.) 

The  only  copy  known  to  me  was  in  possession  of  Otto 
Harrassowitz  of  Leipzig:  see  his  Catalogue  328,  no.  1099. 
Hollybush  was  probably  a  pseudonym  for  Coverdale  and 
it  was  probably  printed  by  Nicholson  at  Southwark  about 
1538.  See  The  Nation,  May  29,  1913. 

(6) .  Ghostly  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs,  drawn  out 

of  holy  Scripture . 

Miles  Coverdale:  see  his  Remains,  1846,  pp.  533- 
590.  It  was  printed  some  time  before  1539,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  hymns  are  translations  of  Luther’s  including 
one  of  Eim  feste  Burg,  See  M.  Herford :  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Germany  and  England  duHng  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  1886,  pp.  8ff,  399ff ;  and  The  Nation,  December  17 
1914.  ’ 

(7) .  The  last  will  and  last  confession  of  martyn  lu- 

thers  faith  concerning  the  principal  articles  of  religion 
which  are  in  controversy,  which  he  will  maiteine  and  de¬ 
fend  until  his  death,  against  the  pope  and  the  gates  of 
hell,  drawen  furth  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  princes  of 
germany  which  have  reformed  their  churches  after  the 
gospel,  to  be  offered  up  at  the  next  general  councel  in  all 
their  names  &  now  published  before  that  all  the  world 
may  have  an  evydent  testimony  of  his  faith . 1543. 

A  translation  of  the  Schmalkaldic  Articles,  1538  Lu¬ 
thers  Werke,  Weimar,  50,  160ff.  The  translator  is  not 
Known.  The  place  of  printing  was  probably  Zurich. 

(8) .  The  chief e  and  pryncypall  Articles  of  the  Chris¬ 
ten  faythe,  to  holde  againste  the  Pope  and  al  Papistes  and 
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the  gates  of  hell,  with  other  thre  very  profitable  and 

necessary  bokes .  Made  by  Doctor  Marten  Luther. 

[Colophon]  Imprinted  for  Gwalter  Lynne.  MDXLIII. 
(London). 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  above  with  three 
other  works  of  Luther.  Contents  as  follows:  1.  The 

chief e  articles . 2.  The  Confession  of  the  Faythe  of 

Doctor  Martin  Luther.  3.  Of  the  ryght  Olde  Catholyke 
Churche  and  the  new  false  Church.  4.  Of  the  Symboles 
or  Confessyons  of  the  Christen  Faythe  {Die  drei  Symbola 
Oder  Bekenntnis  des  Glaubens  Christi,  Weimar,  50,  255), 
5.  A  singular  and  fruteful  maner  of  praying  used  by  the 
famous  clarke  Doctor  Marten  Luther  {Ein  einfdltige 
Weise  zu  Beten,  1535,  Weimar  38,  351).  6.  A  prayer 

against  the  Pope  and  the  Turkes.  The  translation  may 
have  been  by  the  printer  Lynne,  himself. 

(9) .  The  dysclosyng  of  the  Canon  of  the  popysh 

Masse  with  a  sermon  annexed  unto  it  of . . .  .D.  Marten 
Luther.  Apocal.  XVIII .  Printed  by  Hans  hitprycke; 
(s.  1.  &  a.) 

Probably  printed  1545.  Ames  &  Herbert:  Typograph¬ 
ical  Antiquities,  p.  1557.  No  translator  is  given  and  the 
name  of  the  printer  is  obviously  false.  ‘‘To  hit  the 
prycke''  meant  “to  hit  the  bull's  eye,"  and,  as  it  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  expression  of  Coverdale’s  (see  his  Preface  to  the 
Bible,  reprinted  by  W.  A.  Pollard :  Records  of  the  English 
Bible,  1911,  p.  205),  Coverdale  may  possibly  have  been 
the  translator. 

(10) .  M.  Luthers  Sermon  on  the  keys  and  of  Absolu¬ 
tion,  on  John  xx,  21,  22,  translated  by  R.  Argentine.  Ip¬ 
swich.  1548. 

On  Richard  Argentine,  alias  Sexten,  who  died  in  1568, 
see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

(11) .  A  fruteful  and  godly  Exposition  and  declara¬ 

tion  of  the  kyngdom  of  Christ  and  of  christen  lybertye 
made  upon  the  words  of  the  Prophete  Jeremye  in  the 
xxiii  chapter,  with  an  exposycyon  on  the  viii  Psalme,  in¬ 
treating  of  the  same  mater  by  the  famous  clerke  Doctor 
Martyne  Luther,  whereunto  is  annexed  a  Godly  sermon 
of  Doctor  Urbanus  Rhegius  upon  the  ix  Chapter  of  Math- 
ewe .  Translated  out  of  the  hyghe  Almayne.  Gwal¬ 

ter  Lynne.  London.  1548. 
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This  was  translated  as  well  as  printed  by  Lynne  who 
dedicated  it  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

(12) .  A  brief e  collection  of  all  such  textes  of  the 
scripture  as  do  declare  the  most  blessed  and  happie  estate 

of  them  that  be  with  sycknes .  Whereunto  are  added 

two  fruitful  and  comfortable  sermons  made  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  clarke  doctor  Martin  Luther .  G.  Lynne.  1549. 

(13) .  A  sermon  of  great  blasphemy  agaynst  God 
whych  the  Papystes  do  use  reading  this  Antechrystian 
Canon  in  theyr  Mass.  (1554) . 

The  place  of  printing  this  translation  of  Luther^s  Von 
der  hochsten  Gottesldsterung  is  uncertain.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Francis  Dryander  wrote  to  Vadian  on 
April  19,  1550,  that  he  had  come  to  Basle  to  get  books 
printed  in  English  that  could  not  be  printed  in  England. 
Vadianische  Brief sammlung ,  vi.  840. 

(14) .  A  Frutful  Sermon  of  the  moost  evangelical 
wryter  M.  Luther,  made  of  the  Angells  upon  the  XVIII 
Chap,  of  Mathew,  translated.  Hugh  Syngelton.  Lon¬ 
don.  [1560?] 

A  version  of  John  Foxe  the  martyrologist  of  Luther’s 
Predigt  von  den  Englen.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
other  translations  from  Luther  and  lists  of  his  works  in 
Foxe’s  Actes  &  Monuments,  1563,  part  IV. 

(15) .  A  famous  and  godly  history  contayning  the 
lyves  &  actes  of  three  renouned  reformers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  M.  Luther,  J.  Ecolampadius  and  H.  Zwingli. 
The  declaration  of  M.  Luther’s  faythe  before  the  Empe- 
roure  Charles  the  fyft.  London.  1561. 

The  translator  was  Henry  Bennet  of  Calais,  on  whom 
see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

(15).  Ane  compendious  Booke  of  Godly  and  spiritual 
Songs,  by  James  Wedderburn.  1567. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  the  only  one  known.  The  pre¬ 
face  states  that  it  was  a  reprint,  with  alterations,  of  a 
first  edition  which  had  been  ‘*contenit.”  As  Wedderburn 
died  in  1553  it  is  probable  that  the  first  edition  came  out 
before  that  year.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  translations 
of  Luther’s.  Lutheran  works  were  exported  to  Scotland 
as  early  as  1525,  but  as  Wedderbum’s  brother  John  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Wittenberg  between  1540  and  1542 
it  is  probable  that  he  brought  the  German  hymnal  back 
with  him.  Can  we  trace  him  in  the  otherwise  unknown 
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John  Wedde  to  whom  Luther  gave  an  introduction  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  October  4,  1541,  Enders  xiv,  89  ? 

(16) .  A  very  Comfortable  and  necessary  Sermon  in 

these  our  dayes,  made  by  the  right  reuerend  father  and 
faithful  seruaunt  of  Jesus  Christ,  Martin  Luther,  con¬ 
cerning  the  commyng  ....  of  Christ .  London.  John 

Daye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.  (1570). 

Reprinted,  something  augmented,  1578  and  1661. 

The  preface  is  signed  “T.  B.’'  and  dated  March  22, 
1569  (i.  e.  1570).  “T.  B.''  cannot  be  identified.  He  was 

certainly  not  Thomas  Becon,  though  Becon  speaks  in  one 
place  of  his  translations  from  Latin.  In  the  Elizabethan 
hymns  published  by  the  Parker  Society  there  are  two 
hymns  signed  by  the  same  initials,  but  they  give  no  clue 
to  the  author. 

(17) .  An  Exposition  of  Solomons  Booke  called  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  or  the  Preacher.  London.  1573. 

See  Ames  &  Herbert,  Typographical  Antiquities,  p. 
654,  and  Werke,  Weimar,  xx,  1-203  and  xxvi,  619. 

(18) .  A  Commentarie  of  M.  Doctor  Martin  Luther 

upon  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Galathians  first  col¬ 
lected  and  gathered  word  for  word  out  of  his  preaching 

and  now  out  of  Latine . faithfully  translated  into 

English.  London.  T.  Vautroullier.  1575. 

The  printer  was  a  Huguenot  who  came  to  England 
about  1559,  was  admitted  to  his  guild  in  1564,  and  died  in 
1587.  All  that  is  known  of  the  translators  is  told  by  Ed¬ 
win  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  preface  dated  April 
28,  1575.  Of  the  work  he  says:  “Which  being  written 
in  the  latin  tongue,  certain  godly  men  have  most  sin¬ 
cerely  translated  into  our  language .  Some  began  it 

acording  to  the  skill  they  had.  Others  godly  affected,  not 
suffering  so  good  a  matter  in  handling  to  be  marred,  put 

to  their  helping  hands .  They  refuse  to  be  named.” 

Of  all  the  Reformer's  writings  this  proved  to  be  the  most 
popular,  having  been  reprinted,  in  either  England  or 
America,  in  1577,  1580,  1588,  1603,  1616,  1635,  1644, 
1734,  1760,  1791,  twice  in  1807,  1810  and  1839.  Next  to 
the  table  talk  it  was  the  principal  source  from  which 
William  James  made  the  study  of  Luther  for  his  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience. 

(19) .  A  Methodical  preface  prefixed  before  the 

epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Romans . made  by  Martin  Lu- 
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ther  now  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  W.  W. 
student. 

Printed  without  name  of  publisher,  place  or  date,  it 
appears  first  to  have  seen  the  light  sometimes  between 
1575  and  1594.  It  was  reprinted  in  1632.  The  initials 
on  the  title-page  are  a  misprint,  for  we  learn  that  the 
translator  was  one  Thomas  Woodcock,  otherwise  un¬ 
known.  His  original  was  not  Luther’s  German  but 
“Praefatio  methodica  totius  scripturae  in  epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanos,  e  vernaculo  Lutheri  in  Latinam  versa  per 
Justum  Jonam.”  It  is  well  knowm  that  John  Wesley  was 
converted  in  1738  by  reading  this  preface,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  he  knew  it  in  this  version  rather  than  in 
the  original. 

(20) .  In  1541  Luther  published  a  Supputatio  annomm 
mundi,  or  chronology  of  general  history,  in  which  he 
reckoned  that  the  world  had  been  created  3960  B.  C.  A 
translation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  under 
the  title. 

A  supputation  of  the  yeres  of  the  world  from  the  cre¬ 
ation  thereof  unto  this  present  year  1576. 

The  name  of  the  translator  is  not  given.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Archbishop  Ussher,  whose 
calculation  that  the  world  was  created  4004  B.  C.,  became 
generally  accepted,  was  acquainted  with  this  work. 

(21) .  A  commentaire  upon  the  fiftene  Psalms  called 

Psalmi  Graduum,  that  is  Psalms  of  degrees,  faithfully 
copied  out  of  the  lectures  of  D.  Martin  Luther.  Trans¬ 
lated  out  of  the  Latine.  London.  T.  Vautroullier.  1577. 

Reprinted  1615,  1637. 

The  translator  was  Henry  Bull.  There  is  a  preface  by 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  though  he  had  died  in  1573. 
The  Psalms  of  degrees  are  120-124.  Possibly  the  first 
edition  has  perished. 

(22) .  M.  Luther’s  Exposition  of  the  130  Psalme. 
Translated  by  Tho.  Potter.  London.  Hugh  Singleton. 
1577. 

(23) .  M.  Luther  on  Isa.  ix.  2-7,  being  a  prophecie  of 
Christ,  wherein  the  conquest  of  Christ  and  his  members 
over  Sin,  Death  and  Sathan  is  declared.  H.  Bjmneman 
for  Gregory  Seaton.  London.  1578. 
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As  Seaton  is  probably  the  publisher,  the  name  of  the 
translator  cannot  be  discovered. 

(24) .  Special  and  chosen  sermons  of  D.  M.  Luther, 

Englished  by  W.  G.  . .  T.  Voutroullier.  London.  1578. 

Reprinted  1581,  1649,  1652,  1747,  1816,  1830,  1862. 

The  translator  of  these  thirty-four  sermons  may  be 
identified  with  William  Gace.  For  printing  this  work 
without  license  Vautroullier  was  fined  ten  shillings. 

(25) .  Of  two  Wonderful  Popish  Monsters,  to  wyt.  Of 

a  Popish  Asse  which  was  found  in  Rome  in  the  riuer 
Tyber  (1496)  and  of  a  Moonkish  Calfe,  calued  at  Fre- 
berge  in  Misnie  (1528).  Which  are  the  very  shewings 
and  tokens  of  God's  wrath  against  the  blind,  obstinate 
and  monstrous  Papists.  Witnessed  and  declared,  the  one 
by  P.  Melanchthon,  the  other  by  M.  Luther.  Translated 
out  of  French  into  English  by  John  Brooke  of  Assh.  Lon¬ 
don.  Th.  East.  1579. 

On  this  pamphlet,  which  came  to  England  via  a  French 
Swiss  version,  see  Modern  Philology  vol.  ix,  no.  3, 1914. 

(26)..  A  Treatise  touching  the  Liberty  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian .  Translated  by  James  Bell.  Newbery  and 

Bynneman.  London.  1579. 

Reprinted  1636,  1817. 

This  was  the  second  version  of  Luther's  great  tract,  see 
no.  3. 

(27) .  A  right  comfortable  Treatise  conteining  sun- 

drye  pointes  of  consolation  for  them  that  labour  and  are 
laden .  Englished  by  W.  Gace.  Thomas  Vautroul¬ 

lier.  London.  1580. 

A  version  of  the  Tesseradekas. 

(28) .  A  Manuell  of  Christian  praiers  made  by  diuers 
deuout  and  godly  men,  as  Calvin,  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
&c.,  augmented  and  amended  by  Abraham  Fleming.  Lon¬ 
don.  Denham.  1581. 

(29) .  A  Commentarie  ....  upon  the  twoo  Epistles 

generall  of  Sainct  Peter  and  Sainct  Jude .  gathered 

out  of  the  Lectures  and  Preachings  of  M.  Luther.  1581. 

This  version  of  Luther's  work  (Weimar  xiv,  126)  was 
by  Thomas  Newton,  otherwise  known  as  a  translator  of 
Seneca.  See  Mrs.  C.  C.  Slopes :  William  Hunnis  and  the 
Revels  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  Louvain,  1910,  p.  195. 
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(30) .  A  fruitful  sermon  of  D.  Martin  Luther  con¬ 
cerning  Matrimony  taken  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews. 

This  book,  without  name  of  translator,  printer,  place 
or  date,  is  Ames  and  Herbert,  loc,  dt.,  p.  1755.  It  may 
probably  be  put  about  1581. 

(31) .  Every  Dayes  Sacrifice.  Wherein  is  compre¬ 
hended  many  comfortable  Prayers  and  Meditations  very 

necessary  for  all  Christians .  Translated  by  W.  S.  R. 

London.  Printed  for  George  Vincent  and  Henry  Rocket, 
1607. 

Reprinted  1629. 

This  contains  tracts  by  various  authors,  the  one  by  Lu¬ 
ther  having  a  distinct  title  page :  '‘A  Comfort  against  the 
fear  and  terror  of  Death  and  the  Graue.”  I  cannot  iden¬ 
tify  the  translator. 

(32) .  An  Abstract  of  a  Commentarie  by  Dr.  M.  Lu¬ 
ther  [upon]  the  Galachians .  2  parts.  H.  Atkinson. 

London.  (1642). 

The  translator  was  Edmund  Ferrers. 

(33)  Martin  Luther's  Declaration  to  his  Countrimen. 

First  published  in  Dutch  by  himself  and  translated  [or 
rather  epitomized]  by  Sleidan  in  his  fifth  book  of  Com¬ 
mentaries  and  from  him  into  English  by  a  constant  friend 
of  the  Peace  and  Truth  of  the  Gospel.  (London.  1643). 

(34) .  Martin  Luther's  Colloquia  Mensalia,  or  his  last 

Divine  Discourses  at  his  Table .  Translated  out  of 

the  High  Dutch  by  Captain  Henry  Bell.  London.  1652. 

Reprinted  1791,  1818,  1832,  1886.^ 

Henry  Bell  was  a  son  of  the  Dean  of  Ely  in  Norfolk. 
He  began  his  military  career  in  1606  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  King  of  Sweden.-  He  was  sent  to 
Saxony  on  a  military  mission  in  1616,^  and  recommended 
to  the  Venetians  as  an  artillery  expert  in  1617,*  his  ser¬ 
vices  being  declined  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  Italian. 

1  The  edition  of  1832  was  in  selection.  That  of  1886,  in  Cassell’s 
National  Library,  vol.  14,  edited  by  Henry  Morley,  was  corrected. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic  of  James  I,  1626,  under 
dates  August  14  and  November  22;  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Vene¬ 
tian,  XV,  49. 

3  Ibid.,  xiv,  pp.  522,  577- 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  34,  49,  5^,  I93- 
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In  1618  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Germany  to  fathom 
a  suspected  plot  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  and  his  wife 
the  Empress  Anne  of  Styria  to  poison  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  I  of  England.®  On  return¬ 
ing,  to  reward  his  services,  which  he  says  cost  him  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds,  he  was  given  a  sinecure  office, 
that  of  surveyor  of  lead,  said  to  be  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  As  the  office  did  not  turn  out  well,  he  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Council  for  further  remuneration.®  In  1626 
we  find  him  in  Germany.^  In  1624  and  1627  he  petitoned 
Secretary  Conway  for  official  employment.®  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  this  he  was  accused  of  having  forged  passports  for 
himself  as  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  examined  the  case  and  reported  it  to  be  ‘‘very  foul.” 
Bell  was  thrown  into  prison  in  1631  and  remained  there 
for  many  years.  In  all  he  sent  214  petitions  to  the  king. 
Council  and  Archbishop  Laud.  His  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  died,  as  he  believed,  of  starvation.  He  was  released 
about  1641.®  He  em^ployed  the  years  in  prison  translat¬ 
ing  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  his 
last  visit  to  Germany.^®  He  tells  a  long  story  of  how 
scarce  this  precious  book  had  become,  as  one  of  the  Empe¬ 
rors,  whom  he  calls  Charles  V  in  his  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ferdinand  H  in  another  work,  and  Rudolph 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  had  confiscated  it.  This 
story  is  a  fabrication,  as  is  that  of  the  warning  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  heavenly  vision  shortly  before  his  imprison¬ 
ment  to  translate  the  work. 

When  he  had  it  completed  he  petitioned  the  Commons 
to  be  allowed  sole  liberty  to  print  it,  and  also  that  they  or¬ 
der  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  every  church  in  England.^^ 

5  On  this  see  A  True  Relation  of  the  Abominable  Injustice, 
Oppression  and  Tyranny  which  Captain  Henry  Bell  suffered  nine 
years.  A  petition  of  Bell  dated  Dec.  2,  1640,  and  published  1646. 
See  also  M.  Hay:  A  Winter  Queen,  1914,  pp.  83ff,  g6fi;  Calendar  of 
Domestic  Papers  of  James  I,  1632,  June  16. 

6  Domestic  Papers  of  James  I,  1619-23,  pp.  68,  78,  97,  178. 

7  Lutheri  Posthuma,  London,  1650,  reprinted  in  the  “Colloquia 
Mensalia.” 

8  Domestic  Papers  of  James  under  dates  Nov,  22,  1624,  and 

June  25,  1627.  d 

9  Domestic  Papers  of  James  I,  June  16,  1632,  July  i,  1634,  Feb. 
10,  1637,  Nov.  28,  1638,  et  alias, 

10  The  very  copy  he  used,  “Luther’s  Tischreden,”  Frankfort  am 
Mayn,  1574,  is  preserved  in  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to 
which  it  was  presented  by  William  Dugard  anno  165-.  Catalogue 
of  MSS  in  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  1895,  No.  23. 

11  Historical  MS  Commission  Report,  (1874)  iv,  i,  36. 
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The  last  request  was  apparently  ignored,  but  the  order  of 
the  Commons,  dated  Feb.  24,  1646  (1647?)  is  printed  by 
himself.  This  commends  the  book  and  grants  him  sole 
license  to  print,  but  does  not  state,  as  Bell  says,  that  they 
found  that  in  the  Table  Talk  Luther  had  revoked  his 
former  error  concerning  the  sacrament,  an  assertion  en¬ 
tirely  groundless.  Bell  also  assures  us  that  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  who  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the  work 
had  found  it  very  pious.^-  Unfortunately  for  him  their 
report  is  extant^^  to  the  effect  that  though  the  work  con¬ 
tains  many  good  things  yet  there  are  many  passages  con¬ 
trary  to  truth,  gravity  and  modesty.  Further  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  work  see  G.  Waterhouse:  The  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  of  England  and  Germany  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  1914,  95ff;  Preserved  Smith:  Luther's  Table  Talk, 
a  Critical  Study,  1907,  pp.  76ff;  Conversations  with  Lu¬ 
ther,  translated  by  Smith  and  Gallinger,  pp.  xxivf ;  Har¬ 
vard  Theological  Review,  x,  140f,  1917. 

(35) .  Testimony  of  Martin  Luther . touching 

Universities,  humane  learning,  &c.,  in  W.  Dell :  The  Tryal 
of  Spirits,  1660. 

A  version  of  part  of  Luther's  tract  against  Ambrose 
Catharinus.  On  this  see  T.  Sippell:  W,  Dell,  p.  63,  and 
Harvard  Theological  Review,  1917,  x,  141. 

(36) .  The  Prophecyes  of  M.  Luther  concerning  the 

Downfall  of  the  Pope  of  Rome .  collected  by  R.  C., 

Master  of  Arts.  London.  Kembe  and  Thomas.  1664. 

Reprinted,  Edinburgh,  1679. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  but  suspect  it  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  a  portion  of  Bell’s  translation  of  the  Table  Talk. 

(37)  .  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  Dr.  M.  Luther,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

England .  Published  by  G.  A.  Waschel.  London. 

1770. 

It  is  tempting  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  this  version 
was  made  by  John  Wesley,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it, 
though  there  are  several  allusions  to  Luther  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal  (4  vols.  1903).  His  friend,  George  Whitefield,  is  less 
likely  to  have  been  the  translator. 

(38) .  A  Dialogue  between  the  Devil  and  Martin  Lu- 

12  In  Lutheri  Posthuma,  and  in  preface  to  the  Divine  Dis¬ 
courses. 

13  May  3,  1647.  Hist.  MS  Commission  Report,  vi,  173. 
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ther  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  Mass.  In  T.  Tysan : 
Observations  on  J.  Stanley's  Remarks.  London.  1821. 

A  translation  of  a  portion  of  Luther’s  Von  der  WinckeU 
messe.  Tysan  had  originally  published  An  Address  to 
Members  of  the  Dudley  Auxiliary  Biblical  Association, 
1821,  and  this  had  been  answered  by  Jacob  Stanley  in 
Remarks  ....  on  T.  Tysan' s  attack  on  Protestantism, 
1821,  to  which  the  work  quoted  above  is  the  sur-rejoiner. 

(39) .  On  the  Bondage  of  the  Will  by  Martin  Luther. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  edition  of  E.  T.  Vaughn  by  H. 
Cole.  London.  1823. 

(40) .  Interpretation  of  two  horrible  monsters,  an 

ass-pope . and  a  calf -monk.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 

H.  Cole.  London.  Eades.  1823. 

Reprinted,  London,  T.  Bensley,  -without  date. 

Vide  ante,  no.  23. 

(41) .  Select  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  an  offering  to 

the  Church  of  God  in  ‘The  last  days.”  Translated  by  H. 
Cole.  London.  1826.  4  vols. 

Contents:  Vol.  I.  Christian  Liberty.  Exposition  of 
the  51st  Psalm.  Selections  from  the  Preface  to  Romans, 
and  commentaries  on  the  Epistles.  Sermons.  Vol.  II. 
Exposition  of  the  17th  Chapter  of  John.  Tesseradecad. 
The  Last  Words  of  David.  The  Three  Creeds.  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  On  Good  Works.  Vol.  III. 
Commentary  on  the  First  22  Psalms.  Vol.  IV.  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  First  22  Psalms  continued,  and.  Separate 
Commentary  on  the  Second  Psalm. 

(42) .  A  selection  of  the  most  celebrated  sermons  of 

M.  Luther  and  J.  Calvin.  New  York.  1829. 

(43) .  Luther’s  Hymn  (commencing,  “Great  God! 
what  do  I  see  and  hear”) .  The  last  stanzas  added  by  the 
publisher.  J.  Eades.  London.  (1835?) 

A  card  in  the  British  Museum. 

(44) .  Luther’s  German  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  with  an  interlinear  English  translation  for  the  use 
of  students.  By  Charles  Fallen.  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
1835.  See  number  83. 

(45)  .  The  Pope  confounded  and  his  kingdom  exposed. 
Translated  by  H.  Cole.  London.  1836. 

A  version  of  Luther’s  Ad  librum  A,  Catharini  respon- 
sio. 
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(46) .  A  Manuel  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.. . .  By  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther.  1837. 

(47) .-  Gems  of  Luther,  translated  from  the  German. 
London.  1838. 

The  translator  was  P.  C.  Hirschfield. 

(48) .  Luther^s  controversial  tracts,  in  an  original 

translation  by  a  clergj^man  of  Dublin.  (Dublin.  1840). 

The  only  copy  I  know  is  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
Dublin. 

(49) .  Luther  in  England,  or  an  Answer  by  Anticipa¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  Member  of  Parliament  and  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Originally  written  in  reply  to 
that  first  and  most  famous  Defender  of  the  (Romish) 
Faith, ....  Henry  VIII.  Edited  by  a  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  London.  1841. 

A  manuscript  note  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the 
book  states  that  the  Fellow  was  W.  B.  Sanderson.  The 
‘‘Member  of  Parliament  and  Student  of  Christ  Church,” 
is,  of  course,  Gladstone,  whose  defense  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1830  was  disliked  by  strong  Protestants. 
The  work  is  a  translation  of  Luther’s  Contra  Henricum 
Angliae  Regem.  As  the  translator  in  his  preface  asks 
for  corrections  of  his  work,  I  will  supply  one.  Luther 
says  Henry’s  Defense  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  was  not 
written  by  Henry  but  by  “Lee  (Leus)  or  one  of  those 
snivelling,  drivelling  sophists  bred  by  the  Thomist  swine.” 
Not  knowing  that  the  reference  was  to  Edward  Lee,  later 
Archbishop  of  York,  Sanderson  translates :  “fills  his 
whole  book  with  such  virulence  that  that  son  of  a  Leo  can 
be  expressed  by  no  image  more  readily . ” 

(50) .  The  Apostolical  Succession  of  Satanic  inven¬ 
tion.  By  Martin  Luther.  Palmer  and  Sons.  London. 
1842. 

A  version  of  Part  I  and  a  portion  of  Part  H  of  Luther’s 
De  ahroganda  Missa  pHvata.  One  sees  in  this  reaction 
against  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  published  by  Newman, 
Pusey  and  others  1833-41. 

(51) .  Martin  Luther’s  Exposition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  translated  from  the  German.  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 
London.  1844. 

The  editor  was  T.  Nunn. 
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(52) .  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  and  brief  reflections  by  Luther.  London.  1844. 

Vide  ante  no.  17. 

(53)  .  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 

Galatians .  A  new  translation  with  notes  and  Lu¬ 

ther’s  life  ....  by  J.  Owen.  London.  1845. 

(54) .  Preface  to  a  book  of  selections  from  the  Le¬ 
gends  of  St.  Francis,  entitled,  ‘‘The  absurd  acts  of  the 
Barefooted  Franciscans  to  ennoble  the  saint  of  their  or¬ 
der.”  ....  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther.  Brighton.  1845. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Luther’s  preface  to  Der  Bar- 
fuser  Miinche  Eulenspiegel  und  Alcoran,  1542.  The 
translation  of  Luther’s  preface  is  followed  by  “The  Reve¬ 
lation  of  Antichrist  to  prove  the  vain  Papacy  to  be  anti- 
scriptural.”  Followed  by  a  notice  to  the  reader  protesting 
against  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  the  Saxon,  British 
and  Romish  Saints.  Announcement  of  “The  Revelation 
of  Antichrist”  and  “Of  the  Keys”  to  follow  {vide  infra, 
nos.  54,  56) .  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  manu¬ 
script  notes  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  “Of  Councils  and  Churches,  vide  infra,  no.  60.  All 
these  works  of  course  were  in  answer  to  Newman’s  Cath¬ 
olic  movement.  Newman  planned  an  elaborate  series  of 
lives  of  English  saints. 

(55) .  Hymns  of  the  Reformation  by  Dr.  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  and  others.  From  the  German  (by  H.  J.  Fry). 
London.  Charles  Gilpin.  1845. 

Reprinted,  London  Partner  Oakey  &  Co.  1853. 

(56) .  Von  den  Schlusseln .  A  treatise  upon  the 

Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven .  Translated  by  C. 

Smith.  London.  Seely.  1846. 

(57) .  Letters  of  John  Huss,  written  during  his  exile. 

With  Martin  Luther’s  preface.  London.  1846. 

(58)  .  Offenbarung  des  AndtChrists,  or  Antichrist  re¬ 
vealed.  Translated  from  the  original  high  German  by  C. 
Smith.  London.  1846. 

Another  version  of  Luther’s  Ad  librum  Catharini  re- 
sponsio. 

(59) .  The  Way  to  Prayer.  London.  Chiswick. 
1846. 
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Reprinted  as,  A  simple  way  to  pray  by  Martin  Luther. 
London.  1874. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Luther’s  Ein  einfeltige  Weise  zu 
Beten,  by  S.  W.  Singer. 

(60) .  Luther’s  Life  by  himself.  Arranged  by  J. 
Michelet.  Translated  by  Wm.  Hazlitt.  London.  1846. 

Second  edition  in  Bohn’s  Library.  1862. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Jules  Michelet’s  Memoires^  de 
Luther  ecrits  par  lui-meme,  2  vols.  1835.  It  consists 
largely  of  selections  from  his  works  and  Table  Talk. 

(61) .  Martin  Luther’s  Authority  of  Councils  and 

Churches,  translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smyth.  London. 
W.  E.  Painter.  1847. 

(62)  .  The  Table  Talk  or  Familiar  Discourses  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don.  1848. 

Reprinted  in  Bohn’s  Library  1857,  and  often  since 
then.  In  1883  there  were  no  less  than  three  reprints,  or 
rather  new  editions. 

A  translation  of  the  Table  Talk  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  French  of  Gustav  Brunet’s  Les  Propos  de  table 
de  Martin  Luther.  Paris,  1844.  The  translator  is  a  son 
of  the  essayist  of  the  same  name.  See  P.  Smith:  Lu^ 
thePs  Table  Talk,  a  Critical  Study,  1907,  pp.  81ff.  and 
127f. 

(63) .  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  words  of 
Martin  Luther.  London.  1853. 

(64) .  The  Spiritual  Songs  of  Martin  Luther,  from 
the  German  by  J.  Hunt.  London.  Hamilton,  Adams  & 
Co.  1853. 

(65) .  Martin  Luther’s  Spiritual  Songs,  translated  by 
R.  Mason.  London.  Hatchard  &  Son.  1854. 

(66) .  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  with  additions  in¬ 
cluding  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Translated  from  the 
original  German.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  1855. 

(67) .  Life  of  Martin  Luther  gathered  from  his  own 
writings  by  Michelet.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith.  New 
York.  1856. 

(68) .  The  Methods  and  Fruits  of  Justification.  In 
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H.  C.  Fish :  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Vol.  I.  London.  1857. 

Reprinted  in  The  Great  Sermons  of  Great  Preachers. 
London.  1858. 

A  version  of  Luther's  sermon  on  Galatians  iv,  1-7. 

(69) .  Words  that  shook  the  world,  or  Martin  Luther 

his  own  biographer.  By  C.  Adams.  New  York.  1858. 

(70) .  Luther  still  speaking.  The  Creation;  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
originally  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1544,  now  first 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Cole.  London.  1858. 

Reprinted  1883. 

(71) .  The  Book  of  Vagabonds  and  Beggars,  edited  by 
Martin  Luther.  Translated  with  introduction  by  L.  C. 
Hatten.  London.  1860. 

(72) .  Christmas  Carols  by  Luther  and  Others.  Re¬ 
ligious  Tract  Society.  London.  1861. 

(73) .  The  Prefaces  to  the  Early  Editions  of  Martin 
Luther's  Bible.  Translated  by  Sir  G.  Duckett.  Edited 
by  T.  A,  Readwin.  London  and  Manchester.  1863. 

(74) .  Luther's  Letters  to  women.  Collected  by  Dr. 
K.  Zimmerman.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm.  London 
1865. 

(75) .  Watchwords  for  the  Warfare  of  Life . 

Translated  by  the  author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 
(Mrs.  E.  Charles).  London.  1869  (1868). 

(76) .  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism,  in  Mitchell:  What 
did  Luther  teach?  1870. 

(77) .  The  Small  Catechism  of  Martin  Luther.  Lit¬ 
erally  translated  by  H.  Wetzel.  1872.  (Woodstock,  U. 
S.  A.?) 

(78) .  Luther's  Song-book.  Translated  by  G.  Mac¬ 
donald.  London.  1876. 

(79) .  The  Origin  and  Results  of  the  Ninety-five 

Theses  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  with  an  English  transla¬ 
tion . by  C.  P.  Krauth.  1873. 

(80) .  Deutsche  Geistliche  Lieder.  The  hymns  of 
Martin  Luther  set  to  their  original  melodies,  with  an 
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English  version,  edited  by  L.  W.  Bacon  and  N.  H.  Allen. 
New  York.  1883. 

(81) .  A  Roman  Catholic  Catechism.  London.  1883. 

A  translation  of  fragmentary  passages  of  Luther’s 
works,  arranged  by  ‘'J.  M.  Sch.” 

(82) .  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  or  the 

ninety-five  theses  and  three  primary  works  of  Martin 
Luther.  Translated  into  English  by  H.  Wace  and  C.  A. 
Buchheim.  London.  Murray.  1883. 

Reprinted  augmented  as :  Luther’s  Primary  Works,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  shorter  and  longer  catechisms,  translated 
into  English  by  H.  Wace  and  C.  A.  Buchheim.  London. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1896. 

(83) .  Luther  on  Education:  including  a  historical  in¬ 
troduction  and  a  translation  of  the  Reformer’s  two  most 
important  educational  treatise.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
Philadelphia.  Lutheran  Publication  Society.  (1890). 

The  works  are:  Letter  to  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of 
Germany  on  behalf  of  Christian  Schools,  and,  Semnon  on 
the  duty  of  sending  children  to  school. 

(84) .  Exotics:  a  translation  of  the  spiritual  songs  of 

Novalis,  the  hymn-book  of  Luther  and  other  poems  from 
the  German  and  Italian,  by  G.  Macdonald.  S.  a.  et.  1. 

See  no.  76.  A  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

(85) .  Luther’s  Judgment  H5min.  S.  a.  et.  1.  Quarto, 
1  page. 

Copy  at  Harvard.  See  no.  41. 

(86) .  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  Developed  and  Ex¬ 
plained,  Prepared  and  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  (sic)  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  U.  S.  A.  Philadelphia, 

s.  a. 

(87) .  Luther’s  sermon  of  the  lost  sheep.  London. 

s.  a. 

(88) .  Two  sermons:  The  fruit  and  virtue  of  Christ’s 
resurrection,  and  The  Good  Shepherd.  London,  s.  a. 

(89) .  Two  sermons:  The  hymn  of  Zacharias,  and  The 
Meditation  of  Christ,  his  passion.  London,  s.  a. 

(90) .  The  Period  of  the  Early  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  ed.  J.  H.  Robinson  and  M.  Whitcomb.  In  Univer- 
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sity  of  Pennsylvania  Translations  and  Reprints,  vol  I, 
1895.  Contains  the  95  Theses  and  other  material. 

(91) .  Selection  from  Luther  edited  by  C.  D.  Hart- 
ranft,  in  C.  D.  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Lit¬ 
erature,  1896,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  9326-9347. 

(92) .  Luther's  Address  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
The  Pith  of  Paul's  chief  Doctrine,  in  D.  L.  Brewer's  The 
World's  Best  Orations,  1901. 

(93) .  Parting  Words,  being  a  selection  from  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  on  John  xiv-xvii.  Translated 
by  Charlotte  A.  Rainy.  Oliphant  &  Co.  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1903. 

(94) .  The  Standard  Edition  of  Luther's  Works,  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  N.  Lenker.  Minneapolis.  1903ff. 

This  edition,  in  many  volumes,  still  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation,  includes:  Vol.  I.  A  Critical  and  Devotional 
Commentary  on  Genesis.  Vol.  2.  Luther's  commentary 
on  the  first  twenty-two  Psalms,  based  on  H.  Cole's  trans¬ 
lation.  Vol.  3-7.  Luther's  Church  Postil  Sermons.  Vol. 
8.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  preached  and 
explained.  Vol.  9.  Luther  on  Christian  Education.  The 
Catechetical  Writings.  Vol.  10-12.  Luther's  Epistles 
Sermons. 

(95) .  The  Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  selected  and 
translated  by  Margaret  A.  Currie.  London.  1908. 

(96) .  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther  by  Pre¬ 
served  Smith.  Boston,  New  York  and  London.  1911. 

Second  edition.  1914. 

Contains  translations  of  about  130  letters. 

(97) .  Luther's  Correspondence  and  other  Contempo¬ 
rary  Letters,  Vol.  I,  translated  and  edited  by  Preserved 
Smith.  Philadelphia,  1913.  Vol.  2,  by  P.  Smith  and  C. 
M.  Jacobs,  1918. 

(98) .  The  Reformation  in  Germany,  by  H.  C.  Ved- 
der,  1914. 

The  Appendices  contain  some  translations  from  Lu¬ 
ther. 

(99) .  The  Works  of  Martin  Luther  with  Introduc¬ 
tions  and  Notes.  Philadelphia.  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co. 
1915ff. 
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Planned  to  be  complete  in  ten  volumes,  in  course  of 
publication.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  A.  Lambert, 
Schindel,  A.  T.  W.  Steinhaeuser,  A.  L.  Steimle  and 
C.  M.  Jacobs.  Vol.  I  contains:  Luther’s  Prefaces,  Trea- 

Discussion  of  Confession,  The  Fourteen 

XT  Treatise  on  Good  Works,  Treatise  on  the 

New  Testament,  The  Papacy  at  Rome. 

(100).  Conversations  with  Luther;  Selections  from, 
the  Table  Talk  translated  and  edited  by  Preserved  Smith 
and  H.  P.  Gallinger.  Boston.  1915. 

The  distribution  of  the  translations  listed  above  is  re¬ 
markable.  In  the  first  period,  1526-81,  in  which  the 
English  Reformation  was  largely  Lutheran,  there  were 
30  separate  translations  of  Luther’s  works.  In  the  next 
period,  ending  1665,  in  which  Calvinism  predominated, 
there  were  six  new  translations.  In  the  third  period,' 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  1665  to  1820,  there 
was  only  one  new  translation.  This  was  the  period  of 
worldliness,  libertinism  and  rationalism. 

An  enormous  revival  of  interest  in  Luther  has  taken 
place  in  the  century  just  past.  From  1821  to  1918  there 
have  been  sixty-three  new  translations,  some  of  them 
elaborate  series  in  several  volumes,  and  many  of  them 
fr^uently  reprinted.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligious  interest,  partly  to  a  greater  reading  of  history  and 
an  historical  perspective  that  gives  Luther  his  true  and 
enormous  place  in  modem  evolution.  The  hills  disap¬ 
pear  when  we  get  a  great  distance  from  them,  but  the 
snow-capped  mountains  stand  out  grander  than  ever. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  which  of  Luther’s 
works  have  been  the  most  popular.  Taking  all  four  cen¬ 
turies  together  the  Table  Talk  has  doubtless  been  most 
printed  and  read.  There  have  been  three  separate  ver¬ 
sions,  the  first  printed  five  times,  the  second  many  times. 
Next  comes  the  Commentary  on  Galatians,  of  which  there 
have  been  three  separate  versions  and  seventeen  impres- 
sions.  Almost  like  unto  it  is  the  tract  on  the  Liberty  of 
a  Christian,  one  of  the  earliest  translated.  Of  it  there 
have  been  five  distinct  versions  and  several  additional  re¬ 
prints.  One  edition  of  Sermons  was  printed  eight  times 
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in  all  and  other  sermons  have  come  out  separately.  The 
hymns  have  been  frequently  turned  into  English.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  has  been  several  times  Englished  and 
probably  used  much  more  than  the  present  list  indicates. 
Of  selections  of  letters  there  have  been  three  versions, 
the  first,  strange  to  say,  not  until  1865. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  NATIVE  AFRICAN.^ 

BY  REV.  G.  C.  LEONARD. 

The  native  African,  or  country-man,  as  he  is  known  in 
our  field  affords  an  interesting  subject  study.  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  say  something  concerning  him  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  native  first  as  he  is,  and  secondly  the  native  as 

he  should  be;  or  His  Characteristics,  and  His  Conver¬ 
sion. 


I.  THE  NATIVE  AS  HE  IS. 


1.  His  Religion. 

Our  country-man  is  an  Animist  or  spirit  worshipper _ 

whether  of  man,  beast  or  things  inanimate.  His  wor¬ 
ship  is  that  of  fear.  His  offerings  are  made  not  out  of 
gratitude,  but  to  appease  the  spirits  who  are  liable  to  be 
offended  and  do  him  harm.  Animism  extends  through 
the  Sudan  and  embraces  also  the  great  Bantu  tribe  to  the 
South.  It  permeates,  as  we  might  expect,  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  throughout  the  Dark  Continent  where  it  has 
its  chief  strongholds.  Fortunately  it  has  not  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  itself  on  our  territory,  but  we  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  look-out  in  order  to  resist  it. 

Animism  is  based  on  tradition.  Our  country-man  is  a 
traditionalist  pure  and  simple.  The  observance  of  an¬ 
cestral  traditions  is  an  absolutely  earnest  performance 
with  him.  With  just  as  much  seriousness  does  he  hold 
to  the  words  of  the  sand-player  as  truth,  to  his  belief  in 
the  power  of  medicine,  charm,  sacrifice  and  totem,  as  any 
man  clings  to  his  religious  tenets.  Whether  they  be  in¬ 
credible  or  very  clearly  plausible  and  intelligible,  they 
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constitute  those  central  and  vital  realities  necessary  to  his 
life.  Just  at  what  point  tradition  ends  and  religion  be¬ 
gins  can  scarcely  be  decided  unless  done  arbitrarily,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  features  of  his  life,  of  a  real  political 
character,  held  as  tradition  of  course,  may  be  entirely 
interpreted  with  what  would  be  classed  as  religious. 
Certain  observances,  which  may  be  purely  secular,  may 
have  in  them  some  hidden  aspect  of  apartness  or  holiness 
bordering  on  the  religious.  As  Dr.  Nassau  states,  “Re¬ 
ligion  is  intimately  mixed  with  every  one  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  aspects  of  family,  rights  of  property,  authority, 
tribal  organization,  judicial  trials,  punishments,  inter¬ 
tribal  relations  and  commerce.’^  Hence  in  considering 
the  religious  life  of  the  country-man,  we  are  bound  to 
look  at  and  delve  into  the  whole  of  his  traditions  and  be¬ 
liefs  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
consider  any  other  phase  of  his  life  except  there  are  reli¬ 
gious  aspects  present.  Sacrificing  plays  a  great  role  in 
every-day  life.  In  this  we  cannot  always  discriminate 
just  what  kind  of  sacrifice  has  been  made,  whether  in  be¬ 
half  of  some  family,  tribal,  or  very  personal  aspect  of 
life.  He  holds  the  sacrifice  as  most  important,  because 
it  is  grounded  in  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  fath¬ 
ers,  and  hence  it  is  real  to  him.  The  ordeal  is  common 
in  settling  disputes,  and  also  in  identifying  criminals. 
Sasswood  and  the  hot  oil  are  usually  employed. 

All  these  features  in  the  life  of  our  native  make  him  a 
real  Animist,  using  the  term  in  the  largest  sense,  cover¬ 
ing  spirit-worship,  fetichism,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery. 
But  we  have  not  yet  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  the 
native  man  does  believe  and  to  what  sorts  of  spirits  he 
does  pay  homage.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
native  man  believes  in  a  host  of  spirits  to  which  he  pays 
very  fearful  deference,  and  all  these  influence  his  life  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  existence  in 
slavery  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 

2.  His  Government. 

The  form  of  government  fostered  by  the  country-man 
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is  that  of  the  community  unit.  The  community  is  ruled 
by  an  individual  called  a  chief  or  king  who  by  custom- 
right  governs  or  rules  the  people  bound  to  him  by  blood 
relationship  or  ofttimes  by  ties  which  have  their  begin¬ 
nings  in  an  intermingled  confusion  of  immorality.  The 
king  gets  his  position  by  election  of  the  people,  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  In  this  patriarchal  community,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  there  are  a  great  many  slaves,  chiefly  women. 
One  of  the  marks  of  greatness  of  such  a  chief  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  number  of  women  he  possesses.  These 
have  been  obtained  either  by  cold  commercial  purchase 
as  any  inanimate  article  is  bought,  or  ofttimes  they  are 
held  as  bonds  for  debt.  The  debt  is  most  likely  a  fine, 
and  so  large  that  the  enslaved  are  often  never  redeemed. 
Royal  property  is  inherited  by  the  successor  of  each  king. 
So  the  securing  of  the  vast  number  of  slaves  is  not  a  new 
task  for  each  new  king.  He  receives  what  has  been  left 
him,  and  then  adds  thereto  as  the  years  go  by. 

War  also  makes  slaves.  Those  captured  in  war  are  not 
only  prisoners  but  are  held  as  slaves  until  they  are  re¬ 
deemed  by  their  people.  Many  times  as  an  evidence  of  so- 
called  friendship  between  chiefs,  presents  of  women  may 
be  changed.  The  missionary  regards  with  horror  such 
a  condition  of  affairs;  but  the  woman  herself  very  fre¬ 
quently  prefers  to  belong  to  a  prominent  man,  and  even 
makes  mention  of  the  fact  with  pride. 

The  chief,  or  king,  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ad¬ 
visors  who  generally  are  the  heads  of  towns  belonging 
to  him.  These  headmen  are  small  copies  of  the  king 
himself,  so  far  as  practicing  polygamy  and  its  accompa¬ 
nying  vices  are  concerned.  This  community  or  family 
government  is  for  only  one  section  or  territory  and  hence 
we  observe  that  the  government  which  the  country-man 
fosters  is  one  of  very  small  scope,  not  to  mention  its 
primitiveness.  He  thus  finds  it  easy  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  old  traditions  to  obey  them  and  is  content  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed.  In  fact  the  community  has  him  so 
completely  bound  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  him  to  do 
otherwise  than  live  as  he  always  has  lived. 
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In  the  sphere  of  government  there  is  not  only  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  but  also  the  judiciary,  and  the  executive. 
All  these  powers  are  usually  vested  in  the  king,  yet  the 
principal  source  of  legislation  is  tradition.  The  king 
does  not  make  many  new  laws;  he  does  not  change  tra¬ 
ditions  to  any  extent.  But  the  king’s  large  work  is  in 
taking  care  of  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  offices.  He 
talks  and  ‘‘cuts”  all  palavers.  In  other  words,  he  is  the 
court  and  the  judge.  This  in  brief  constitutes  the  form 
of  government  of  our  native  man. 

3.  His  Langimge. 

The  native  African  is  a  born  linguist.  Since  the  tribes 
in  Liberia  are  generally  small,  most  of  the  natives  can 
converse  in  more  than  one  language.  There  are  some 
who  are  able  to  converse  in  no  less  than  eight.  The  fact 
that  the  native  man  is  such  a  natural  linguist,  he  cannot 
quite  understand  why  the  white  man  with  his  superior 
sense,  as  he  thinks,  cannot  all  the  more  rapidly  acquire 
the  native  language.  This  is  a  feature  that  missionaries 
have  to  meet,  and  necessitates  our  most  earnest  effort  to 
master  the  native  tongue,  and  not  only  one,  but  more  than 
one  if  possible.  We  are  not  attempting  to  discuss  any 
one  language  with  reference  to  its  relative  merits  or  de¬ 
merits.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  vernacular  languages 
all  are  best  adapted  to  the  native  as  he  lives  in  his  primi¬ 
tive  state.  He  has  not  received  to  any  great  measure 
ideas  from  without  to  put  him  to  any  inconvenience  in 
expressing  himself.  But  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  black  man  thinks,  his  language  fits  him  better 
than  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  more  expressive  to  him  than 
any  other,  and  until  he  is  led  into  greater  light  and  intel¬ 
ligence  he  will  cling  to  the  mother  tongue.  When  the 
native  begins  to  have  loftier  and  more  complex  ideas, 
that  express  finer  shades  of  meaning,  when  he  turns  more 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  when  he  begins  to  in¬ 
corporate  into  his  life  processes,  true  spiritual  things, 
leaving  the  low  and  the  base,  seeking  for  future  goods, 
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when  he  begins  to  prepare  for  the  great  to-morrow,  then 
he  will  need  a  more  versatile  vehicle  for  his  thought. 

It  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  our  missionaries 
acquire  the  vernacular.  If  so,  much  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  of  the  country-man  will  be  mastered.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  know  much  of  the  language  intelli¬ 
gibly,  except  one  be  able  to  ‘'think  black.’^  We  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  not  accustomed  to  couching  our  speech  in  in¬ 
terrogation  or  in  small  parables.  This  we  are  called 
upon  to  learn  from  our  country-man.  In  this  particular 
he  is  peculiar  to  us.  He  has  a  manner  of  reasoning  and 
thinking  that  is  not  registered  or  copyrighted,  yet  it  be¬ 
longs  to  him  most  truly.  In  my  experience  lately  I  have 
found  that  he  thinks  we  have  transgressed  some  kind  of 
laws  whether  they  be  copyright  laws  or  not,  that  we  are 
attempting  to  come  within  the  pale  of  native  life  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  take  his  language  into  our  mouths.  So  in 
learning  the  language  of  our  country-man,  we  must  get 
closely  acquainted  with  that  feature  of  his  inner  life 
which  has  been  very  aptly  put,  “thinking  black.’’  Just 
all  that  there  is  to  this  phrase,  coined  so  fittingly  by  Mis¬ 
sionary  Dan  Crawford,  has  never  yet  been  fully  learned. 
In  other  words  the  white  man  does  not  altogether  know 
the  black  man. 

His  Traditions. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  tradition  and  religion  can  scarcely  be  drawn. 
However,  whether  we  discuss  tradition  or  that  which  may 
be  styled  religion  the  whole  will  be  classed  as  the  native’s 
beliefs.  These  are  many  and  varied.  They  are  steeped 
in  the  deepest  ignorance  and  superstition,  yet  to  him  they 
are  just  as  real  and  true  as  though  based  upon  the  most 
logical  reasoning  and  scientific  fact.  In  our  field,  just 
what  the  native  does  believe,  has  not  been  fully  learned, 
nor  will  it  be  readily  ascertained,  because  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  country-man’s  outstanding  characteristics  is  to 
hide  things  especially  from  the  foreigner.  If  one  wants 
to  have  a  concrete  example  of  this,  go  to  any  of  the  towns 
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up  the  river  here,  and  search  for  the  farms  of  the  towns 
people.  Many  of  them  will  not  be  found  easily  because 
tucked  away  back  in  very  lonely  and  forsaken  places. 
But  there  is  where  the  country-man  feels  most  at  home. 
He  hides  himself. 

As  is  true  of  every  Animist  all  over  the  world,  whether 
in  Burma,  or  in  Java,  or  on  the  Niger,  or  in  South 
America,  or  in  our  own  Hinterland,  he  is  governed  largely 
by  fear.  He  is  afraid  that  his  ancestors  will  return  and 
bring  him  trouble  either  by  sickness  or  by  the  loss  of 
property.  The  beliefs  of  the  country-man  go  scarcely 
farther  than  the  securing  of  some  physical  good.  No 
sacrifice  is  made  except  it  be  for  bodily  safety  or  good 
fortune.  It  is  not  made  for  consolation,  and  much  less 
from  the  spirit  of  love  or  gratitude.  Why  does  the 
farmer  placard  his  farm  along  the  road  with  medicine 
against  the  ‘Vulubela’' ?  Why  does  he  girdle  his  house 
with  a  bush  rope  except  for  fear  of  the  ‘Vulunu^’  coming 
at  night  and  bringing  misfortune?  Why  does  he  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  ‘Vende”?  Why 
does  awe  fall  upon  the  listener  when  ‘‘gof e”  is  mentioned  ? 
All  of  these  are  evil  spirits  that  need  constantly  to  be  ap¬ 
peased. 

The  country-man  is  not  hasty  in  giving  the  white  man 
credit  for  skill  and  ability.  I  have  been  asked  more  than 
once  from  what  source  all  the  imported  cloth,  mirrors, 
guns,  powder,  shells,  etc.,  come.  When  the  questioners 
are  told  they  are  not  ready  to  believe.  They  hold  the 
idea  so  firmly  that  all  such  things  are  made  by  people  who 
reside  in  a  hill.  That  the  white  people  simply  write  a 
note  giving  an  order  of  goods  and  drop  same  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  the  evening  time,  and  next  morning  upon 
returning  to  the  hill,  the  goods  have  been  delivered  by 
the  all-powerful  spirits  who  can  make  any  and  every¬ 
thing  over  night. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  St.  Paul  River  near  our  station, 
where  water-people  are  said  to  dwell.  If  when  we  are 
passing  up  the  river  in  our  boat  on  one  of  our  itinerating 
circuits  there  are  men  in  the  boat  who  are  residents  of 
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the  Island  itself,  they  will  not  pass  that  way  at  all.  They 
will  not  even  talk  about  the  subject,  fearing  lest  these 
most  dangerous  people  will  upset  the  boat.  The  people 
say  that  no  one  can  sleep  in  the  bush  along  the  river  at 
that  place,  for  the  water-people  get  angry  and  throw 
stones  at  the  sleeper  all  night,  endeavoring  to  drive  him 
away. 

In  order  really  to  belong  to  the  community  every  male 
must  pass  through  the  “polong’’  or  devil-bush.  We  are 
here  only  discussing  the  portion  of  the  bush  into  which 
the  boys  are  taken.  That  of  the  girls  is  very  similar  in 
its  effect  upon  the  community  life.  How  old  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  no  one  knows.  It  represents  the  central  strength 
of  heathenism.  Hence  in  treating  the  beliefs  of  the  na¬ 
tive  man,  it  would  not  be  complete  unless  the  polong  have 
notice. 

Permit  us  to  ask  the  question,  Why  does  the  country¬ 
man  hold  to  his  polong  so  tenaciously?  It  is  not  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  having  been  taken  into  it  in  his  early  youth 
that  he  feels  that  this  is  the  way  of  becoming  a  “kpakolo,’^ 
or  real  man?  His  unwavering  belief  in  the  institution  is 
lodged  in  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  told  that  the 
‘"old  people,”  the  ancestors,  received  it  from  God,  and 
that  it  is  good  to  belong  to  it  because  they  all  were  mem¬ 
bers.  From  this  fact  result  the  obedience  and  respect 
accorded  the  aged.  Then  the  boy  is  further  told  that  all 
his  relatives  belong  to  it.  But  all  this  sounds  as  though 
arguments  were  raised  in  remonstrance  against  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  community  unit  or  polong,  on  the 
part  of  the  boy.  No,  I  have  never  learned  of  such  ob¬ 
jection  unless  the  boy  has  been  in  touch  with  a  mission 
station.  And  even  as  the  good  seed  sowed  by  the 
wayside  was  lost,  so  in  time  of  trial  and  test  the  pressure 
of  the  community  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lad  and 
the  seed  is  snatched  away,  and  the  boy  returns  to  the  way 
of  his  fathers  and  joins  the  polong. 

In  the  case  of  boys  who  have  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  outside  influence  such  as  radiates  from  the  mission, 
they  are  all  ready  to  have  Ngamu  or  country-devil  tow 
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them  into  his  camp,  and  never  have  any  thought  of  ob¬ 
jecting  to  becoming  members  of  the  community. 

Might  it  not  be  true  that  the  same  psychological  rea¬ 
son  is  underneath  the  'working  of  the  native  mind  with 
reference  to  belonging  to  the  community  unit,  as  is  seen 
in  what  is  called  the  ‘‘gang”  or  “clique”  spirit  of  the 
youth?  This  “gang”  or  “clique”  spirit  is  a  basic  fact  of 
human  nature  because  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social 
creature.  It  is  observed  in  the  great  fraternal  orders, 
only  in  a  higher  degree.  Likewise  it  manifests  itself  in 
the  high  school  and  college  fraternities.  Even  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  the  element  present,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  this  thought  and  the  in¬ 
junction  of  Heb.  10:25,  in  which  the  apostle  says  we 
ought  not  forsake  “the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.” 
There  is  this  marked  difference  however  between  the 
Scriptural  command  and  the  “clique”  element  of  the  man¬ 
made  institutions,  that,  in  the  Christian  Church  there  are 
no  secrets.  In  the  Church  is  taught  the  public  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin  and  likewise  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
This  element  in  the  Church  is  for  mutual  blessing  and 
growth. 

5.  His  Self-sujficiency, 

Truly  this  benighted  country-man  has  difficulties  vastly 
greater  and  stronger  than  he,  and  these  have  weighed 
him  down  for  many  centuries.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  he 
is  a  happy  creature.  I  have  often  wondered  how  our 
country-man  can  be  happy,  just  because  his  stomach  is 
full,  when  he  does  not  have  any  idea  whatever  whence 
the  next  meal  will  come.  This  shows  how  little  it  takes 
to  make  him  content.  The  same  element  of  contentment 
goes  farther  in  shaping  his  life,  by  giving  him  a  spirit  of 
self-sufficiency.  If  this  spirit  were  not  his,  our  country¬ 
man  would  lose  much  of  his  poise  and  bearing.  In  other 
words,  his  self-complacency  makes  him  what  he  is  to  a 
large  measure. 

As  one  missionary  puts  it,  “Hurry  on  the  part  of  the 
missionary  means  delay.”  Why?  Simply  because  the 
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country-man  is  satisfied  that  he  knows  more  about  travel 
in  his  country  than  the  head  of  the  party,  and  too,  there 
are  often  many  details  in  the  native's  life  which  are 
everything  to  him  on  a  journey,  while  to  the  missionary 
they  are  absolutely  nothing,  and  even  less  than  nothing, 
— foolishness,  and  annoyance.  Then,  too,  on  the  part  of 
the  missionary  there  is  often  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
why  the  man  doesn't  move  more  briskly.  This  feverish¬ 
ness  of  haste  is  met  by  the  country-man  who  thinks  that 
the  missionary  doesn't  see  and  know  all  these  ‘‘bush 
things."  The  self-complacency  of  the  country-man 
causes  him  to  think,  since  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  time.  What  does  it  matter  if  we  do  not  reach 
such  and  such  a  place  to-day,  we  can  reach  it  to-morrow. 

Again  what  answer  does  the  missionary  receive  when 
speaking  with  the  native  concerning  accepting  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Here  we  have  facing  us  again  the  contemptible 
content  of  self-sufficiency  which  speaks  forth  in  bold 
words,  “We  have  our  God.  What  you  say  is  right  for 
you.  What  we  have  came  from  God  long  ago,  and  was 
given  to  our  ancestors."  His  complacency,  even  though 
it  should  be  somewhat  dispelled  by  Truth,  fears  to  break 
away  from  the  community  and  take  up  something  new. 
This  self-sufficiency  goes  so  far  as  to  make  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  missionary  when  he  enters  the  town  with 
Gospel  preaching.  As  the  demon  of  old  whose  name  was 
Legion  cried  out,  “Let  us  alone,"  so  the  people  talk  of  go¬ 
ing  about  their  business,  either  to  the  farm,  to  gambling, 
to  carrying  water,  to  cooking,  to  spinning,  or  what  not. 
They  have  no  time  to  listen  to  God-palaver.  They  are 
not  concerned  about  another's  ancestry  or  the  religion  of 
that  ancestry.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  country-man  not  caring  to  remain 
to  hear  the  Gospel  is  that  we  often  mention  death  and  be¬ 
ing  saved  from  it,  and  he  does  not  relish  a  conversation 
on  that  topic. 

6.  His  Morality, 

As  a  general  rule  the  moral  state  of  the  native  is  low. 
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It  could  not  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  when  we  consider 
that  he  is  actually  taught  to  be  unmoral  and  immoral  as 
well.  That  part  of  man  known  as  conscience  is  so  be¬ 
dimmed  that  the  little  voice  can  scarcely  be  heard.  Only 
an  enlightened  conscience  speaks  forth  audibly.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  developed  mind  together  with  spiritual  en¬ 
lightenment  to  be  moral.  With  the  centuries  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition  behind  him  the  natural  man  de¬ 
velops  downward  instead  of  upward,  toward  the  low 
rather  than  toward  the  lofty.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have 
no  choice  toward  anything  of  a  higher  nature,  for  all  such 
things  require  resistance  and  that  takes  strength  and  this 
the  country-man  does  not  want  to  exercise.  Who  does 
not  believe  in  the  natural  wickedness  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  tendency  toward  following  the  things  that  call 
forth  the  least  resistance?  This  fact  can  not  be  better 
shown  than  in  the  life  of  our  native  man. 

The  country-man  knows  little  higher  than  the  lowest 
bestial  passion,  for  this  is  largely  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  life.  If  this  is  not  true  why  do  we  always  hear  such 
foul  conversation  among  the  men  ?  Why  is  not  the  topic 
of  conversation  under  the  palm-wine  tree  different?  Why 
are  women  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  palm-wine  tree?  And 
since  this  is  the  controlling  element  in  his  life,  he  con¬ 
siders  the  individual  who  should  be  his  true  helpmeet,  as 
a  mere  bit  of  property  in  his  hand.  And  though  woman 
occupies  such  a  position,  she  does  not  seek  to  change  mat¬ 
ters  in  any  way,  but  rather  prefers  the  situation  as  it  is. 

To  get  for  self  is  the  motive  that  controls  in  the  moral 
sphere  for  our  country-man.  Whether  things  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  honest  methods  matters  little  to  him.  That  he 
does  not  commit  more  fraud  is  chiefly  because  of  fear  of 
punishment  from  tribal  law,  or  the  evil  effects  of 
medicine.  Moral  considerations  have  little  bearing  upon 
the  native,  for  the  main  object  of  his  life  is  to  get  things 
for  self,  whether  it  be  prestige,  property,  community  repu¬ 
tation,  headship  of  a  town,  or  knowledge  of  sorcery,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  object.  The  ways  and  means  of 
acquiring  matter  not. 
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II.  THE  NATIVE  AS  HE  SHOULD  BE. 

We  have  endeavored  to  picture  the  native  as  he  is  so 
that  we  might  have  a  clear  view  of  the  task  of  his  con¬ 
version  to  the  Christian  faith.  What  must  we  do  in  or¬ 
der  to  touch  him  or  reach  him?  How  can  we  establish 
ourselves  in  his  confidence? 

1.  Points  of  Contact. 

If  we  can  find  some  common  ground  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  animism  we  will  have  a  way  of  approach  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  our  country-man.  The  following  par¬ 
ticulars  will  show  that  the  way  is  at  least  partly  open. 

a.  The  idea  of  God  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  country¬ 
man.  His  idea  is  not  complete  or  full,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  knows  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
The  country-man  calls  upon  him  in  the  time  of  direct  dis¬ 
tress  or  calamity,  and  many  times  too,  in  a  flippant  man¬ 
ner.  God  does  not  have  much  concern  for  the  everyday 
life,  however,  as  the  country-man  thinks.  Yet  the  idea 
is  present  in  the  language  and  thought,  there  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  filled  with  the  full  Christian  content. 

b.  There  is  present  also  some  idea  of  immortality. 
The  people  all  say  too  glibly  that  the  country-man  is 
going  to  live  with  God  when  he  dies.  God  has  placed  him 
here  and  God  is  going  to  take  him  away  again.  The 
whole  idea  of  sin  is  left  out,  for  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  life,  God  takes  all  to  him.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this,  that  there  is  not  present  any  idea  of  ex¬ 
tinction  or  annihilation.  The  killing  of  the  white  chicken 
at  the  grave  is  the  ferry  money  given  to  the  deceased  for 
the  crossing  of  the  water  on  the  way  to  God’s  home.  So 
there  is  no  idea  of  the  soul  dying  with  the  body.  Even 
though  there  is  great  fear  of  death,  yet  there  is  a  shady 
idea  of  the  life  beyond.  And  I  believe  that  the  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  life  to  come  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
great  fear  of  death.  This  present  life  is  clung  to  as  the 
great  possession.  The  fact  also  that  the  spirits  of  the 
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dead  come  back  and  cause  trouble  is  evidence  that  they 
are  regarded  as  still  living. 

c.  The  idea  of  a  Redeemer  I  have  never  found.  There 
is  no  idea  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  among 
some  other  African  tribes,  and  in  our  country-man's  way 
of  thinking  there  does  not  need  to  be  any,  for  all  are  go¬ 
ing  to  God. 

But  there  are  present  several  splendid  ideas  that  can 
be  developed  into  the  Gospel  idea  of  the  Redemer.  It  is 
common  in  the  language  to  speak  of  a  saviour, — of  one 
who  saves  another  from  hurt  or  danger.  The  mission¬ 
ary  is  often  called  a  ‘‘balonu,"  or  saviour  when  he  cures 
an  illness,  or  does  something  that  the  country-man  can¬ 
not  do  for  himself.  This  makes  a  point  of  contact  for 
the  idea  of  the  Redeemer.  Another  idea  that  lies  along 
side  of  the  above  is  that  of  the  redemption  of  a  slave  by 
the  payment  of  the  required  freedom  money.  There  is 
the  idea  of  giving  bond  in  case  of  debt  or  obligation.  All 
of  these  put  together  make  a  good  source  of  developing 
the  idea  of  the  Redeemer  as  we  have  Him  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

d.  The  great  prevalence  of  sacrificing.  This  is  all 
done  to  appease  the  spirit  of  some  ancestor,  or  the  vici¬ 
ousness  of  some  demon.  This  may  easily  be  turned  to 
account  in  teaching  about  the  great  sacrifice  which  God 
has  made  for  man  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  heathen  must  be 
shown  that  God  made  one  great  sacrifice  for  us  that  if 
we  trust  in  that  we  shall  be  freed  from  all  fear.  They 
must  also  learn  that  the  real  sacrifice  which  God  desires 
is  to  give  ourselves.  This  is  the  way  of  presenting  the 
atonement. 

e.  To  cause  the  country-man  to  see  that  he  is  a  sin¬ 
ner  before  God  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  I 
have  found.  He  says  that  all  are  going  to  God  when  they 
pass  out  of  this  life.  He  makes  no  distinction  as  to  how 
the  man  lives;  whether  a  horrible  drunkard,  a  grossly 
immoral  man,  a  polygamist,  a  rogue,  or  perchance  all 
these  combined  in  one,  he  will  surely  go  to  God.  Just  as 
A  said  to  B  when  he  died,  ‘'He  went  to  God  for  he  died  so 
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fine  and  easy.”  B  "was  reported  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sinners  that  man  could  be,  and  I  knew  B  myself,  and  the 
reports  were  true. 

The  country-man  justifies  his  attitude  toward  Christi¬ 
anity  by  saying  that  our  teaching  is  for  our  nationality, 
and  that  our  ancestry  is  different  from  his,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  such  a  different  manner  of  living.  So 
our  teaching  he  very  complacently  admits  is  good  for  us 
because  it  was  given  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  but  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  people  of  another  nation  or  race 
having  another  ancestry.  Just  how  to  meet  this  point  is 
somewhat  of  a  problem.  The  procedure  thus  far  has 
been  to  direct  the  truth  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
idea  that  all  are  going  to  God.  I  always  teach  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  all  displease  God  unless  they  do  one  thing 
and  that  is  trust  in  His  Son  Jesus.  To  strengthen  this  I 
present  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  sharply  as  possible 
concerning  the  future  punishment  of  the  unrighteous, 
and  how  at  the  end  of  the  world  the  great  judgment  will 
determine  all  things  so  that  they  can  never  be  changed, 
and  that  when  God  calls  one  a  sheep  or  a  goat  the  last 
word  has  been  spoken.  I  have  felt  the  sense  of  fear  of 
the  country-man  may  be  appealed  to.  He  must  be 
brought  to  feel  that  God  will  not  consent  to  have  him 
come  into  glory  with  his  filthy  life.  We  can  readily  see 
the  difficulties  in  presenting  the  Atonement  and  the  In¬ 
carnation,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  need  of  a  new  life. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  Language. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  must  know  the  native  tongue,  or  more  than  one 
if  possible.  The  worker  is  seriously  handicapped  if  he 
does  not  know  the  vernacular  fairly  well.  If  the  mis¬ 
sionary  wants  to  exercise  his  greatest  influence,  he  must 
have  the  key  that  unlocks  for  him  the  storehouse  of  native 
lore  and  thought,  the  language.  If  this  is  his,  he  gathers 
many  times  when  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  gathering.  He 
commands  a  greater  respect  from  the  country-man.  He 
is  able  to  gain  more  readily  the  confidence  of  the  country- 
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man  and  is  drawn  closer  to  him  and  the  two  work  out  the 
problems  of  the  latter  together. 

3.  The  Attitude  of  the  Missionary. 

In  endeavoring  to  reach  the  native  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  missionary  is  of  first  importance.  I  quote  from 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  Report  on  Animistic  Reli¬ 
gions.  This  is  the  summary  of  twenty-five  missionaries 
working  in  various  fields  of  the  world  in  which  Animism 
prevails. 

a.  The  missionary  must  study  and  get  to  know  the 
native  religion.  He  must  strive  to  understand  the  native 
conception  of  things  and  the  heathen  method  of  thinking. 
This  knowledge  he  must  acquire  from  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  through  the  vernacular — to  attempt  it  otherwise  is 

to  attempt  to  hang  a  ladder  in  the  air .  Several 

missionaries  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the  actual 
beliefs  of  the  people,  the  natives  being  inclined  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  white  man  what  the  white  man  wishes  to 
know. 

b.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  missionaiy  should  at  all 
times  be  marked  by  sympathy.  He  should  esteem  the 
heathen's  faith  as  a  religion.  The  religion  with  which 
he  deals  is,  he  should  remember,  an  effort  of  fellowmen 
to  grapple  with  the  great  problem  of  existence.  He 
should  understand  that  he  has  to  do  with  men  groping  in 
the  dark  after  the  light,  who  are  waiting  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  mire  and  to  get  their  feet  on  a  rock.  He  should 
adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude.  The  Christian  preacher  is 
the  intruder  into  his  hearer's  country,  an  innovator  as  to 
social  and  religious  matters,  and,  humanly  speaking,  has 
all  the  odds  against  him.  He  will  lose  nothing,  and  he 
has  everything  to  gain,  by  recognizing  the  good  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  region,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any 
points  of  contact  with  Christianity,  and  preparations  for 
it.  The  missionary  should  rejoice  in  every  element  of 
truth  and  goodness  that  he  finds  in  the  religion  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  seeing 
that  all  truth  and  all  goodness  wheresoever  found,  come 
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through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however  igno¬ 
rant  a  person  may  be  of  this  source.  He  should  avoid  all 
contempt,  and  vehement  denunciation,  and  all  overbear¬ 
ing  manners.  A  missionary  will  never,  by  breaking  idols 
or  entering  a  sacred  place,  convince  the  Animist  of  the 
impotence  of  his  gods,  for  he  believes  that  his  ancestors, 
will  not  take  vengeance  on  the  foreigner,  who  perhaps 
has  mightier  gods,  but  on  their  descendants,  who  per¬ 
mitted  such  a  violation.  On  such  occasions  the  natives 
often  say.  The  gods  of  course  cannot  harm  you,  but  they 
will  punish  us  for  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must 
never  condemn,  but  he  must  temper  the  vigor  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  with  sympathy.  To  lighten  a  dark  room  one 
does  not  need  to  sweep  out  the  dark.  He  must  be  very 
patient.  Seeds  need  time  to  take  root  downwards  and 
grow  upwards.  A  sincere  man  does  not  change  his  be¬ 
liefs  hastily.  Finally,  he  should  take  nothing  religious 
from  them  without  setting  something  better  in  its  place. 
Many  evil  customs  exist  to  meet  greater  evils  in  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  people,  and  its  is  dangerous  to  displace 
them  until  you  have  given  them  a  substitute  which  they 
can  accept  intelligently.  The  missionary  should  abstain 
from  any  superior  aloofness  from  the  native,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  without  unduly  spoiling  him,  act  towards  him 
as  to  his  own  countrymen,  teaching  always  that  any  su¬ 
periority  is  the  result  of  environment,  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  Christian  privileges,  and  that  the  hearts 
of  all  are  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  he  must 
always  keep  in  mind  as  his  guiding  principle  the  fact 
that  he  ought  to  commend  the  message  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonality. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  demeanor  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  towards  the  native.  Dr.  Nassau  writes  some  weighty 
words :  “I  have  known  missionaries  who  seemed  to  have 
come  with  only  a  feeling  of  hard  duty  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  dirty,degraded,  fellow-members  of  the  human  race. 
Unintentionally  they  showed  that  antipathy  in  their  man¬ 
ners.  The  alert-eyed  natives  saw  it.  Without  at  first 
sa5dng  anything  disrespectful,  they  quietly  gave  them 
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outward  obedience.  But  they  never  gave  them  respect, 
never  opened  their  hearts  to  them.  The  teachings  of 
such  missionaries  fell  flat.  They  fllled  a  certain  niche  in 
the  roll  of  station  members ;  but  they  never  had  influence 
for  good.  Rather,  some  of  them  by  harsh  words  or  curt 
manner,  brought  only  evil  to  the  missionary  name.'' 

U.  The  Im'portance  of  Thoroughness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  order  to  meet  a  dire  need  in 
the  life  of  our  country-man, — lack  of  thoroughness — there 
should  be  system  and  efficiency  in  all  our  work.  There 
should  be  thoroughness  everywhere.  If  it  is  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  wound,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  that 
the  wound  is  cured,  for  thus  confidence  has  been  gained, 
likewise  one  kind  of  strength  has  been  shown.  Every 
missionary  must  be  a  constant  example  of  strength,  in 
just  as  many  ways  as  possible.  In  industrial  work,  let 
the  native  be  shown  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that  if  a  man 
is  to  be  really  a  big  man,  a  real  kpagolo,  he  must  first  be 
a  Christian  and  must  not  be  a  dependent  and  lazy  one. 
He  must  have  the  stuff  in  him  which  enables  him  to  bend 
his  back  to  the  cutlass  or  the  hoe,  or  any  other  task.  He 
must  be  shown  that  no  work  is  too  small  or  low  for  him 
to  do.  When  a  man  comes  and  wants  to  make  a  big 
speech  to  the  effect  that  he  can  no  longer  carry  ‘‘kinja," 
expecting  to  have  some  extra  favor  because  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  than  the  ordinary  man,  then  is  the  time  to 
show  him  to  deal  honestly  with  him.  But  after  a  man 
has  worked  and  really  done  something,  then  if  he  chooses, 
he  can  put  on  his  large  flowing  country  shirt  and  know 
that  the  wearing  of  it  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from 
that  fellow  who  does  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  from  one 
year's  end  to  another. 

The  missionary  makes  a  point  for  the  cause  if  he  him¬ 
self  demonstrates  that  he  can  lay  his  hand  to  a  piece  of 
work  and  do  as  much  as  any  man.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  country-man  is  always  watching  us,  and  the  kind 
of  Christians  we  show  ourselves  to  be  is  the  model  that 
he  has  to  copy. 
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5.  The  Value  of  Education. 

When  it  comes  to  touching  the  country-man  intellectu¬ 
ally  we  have  of  course  to  deal  with  the  youth.  He  wants 
to  be  educated,  even  though  his  motive  for  same  may  not 
be  very  high.  This  point  brings  up  the  central  position 
held  by  Christian  education  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
We  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  which  the  school  holds 
in  making  strong  men  and  women  of  the  natives. 

The  very  best  teaching  force  available  ought  to  be  in 
the  school-room.  The  best  trained  missionary  is  none  too 
good,  for  the  lower  the  intellectual  status  of  the  pupil  the 
better  trained  ought  the  teacher  to  be.  Here  again  we 
need  the  above  mentioned  element  thoroughness.  Only 
the  most  intensive  work  ought  to  satisfy  the  governing 
body.  If  we  cannot  get  intensive  work  out  of  a  teacher, 
train  him  until  he  can  do  his  work  well.  This  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  the  pupil  awakens  in  him  a  spirit  of  pride 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  dig  hard  for  what 
he  knows.  So  we  must  make  the  school  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  community. 

6.  The  Brass-Band  Idea. 

Another  element  in  the  work  of  touching  this  country¬ 
man  of  ours  is  what  I  call  the  ‘‘Brass  Band’'  idea,  for  the 
want  of  a  name.  Our  native  likes  to  be  near  where  there 
is  something  going  on.  If  our  mission  stations  are  dead 
and  lifeless,  he  does  not  think  much  of  them,  nor  point 
out  to  strangers  the  features  of  the  place, — perhaps  he 
will  not  mention  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  a  mission 
station  near.  But  if  there  are  large  houses,  if  there  are 
kitchens  for  comfort,  if  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys 
in  school,  if  there  are  medicines  dispensed  and  cures  ef¬ 
fected,  if  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to  be  given 
Qut  to  the  community,  then  it  is  that  the  country-man 
thinks  that  the  mission  is  about  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
country.  To  have  the  station  as  a  magnetic  place  is  a 
good  thing.  All  these  elements  of  strength  only  open  the 
way  for  the  entering  of  the  spiritual  truth  which  we  have 
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come  to  plant.  We  have  come  to  gather  the  country-man 
into  the  kingdom,  and  he  will  best  be  gathered  where 
there  is  evidence  of  life  that  touches  life  in  all  its  phases. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  attract 
through  outward  showy  things,  but  this  element  can  ju¬ 
diciously  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  it  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  station  to  really  have  influences  of  a 
higher  life  radiating  from  it.  The  country-man  looks 
upon  the  white  man  as  his  superior,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  responsibility  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  do 
large  things  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Christians. 
This  “brass  band’’  idea  will  play  its  part  upon  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  the  community  through  the  continual  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  of  the  missionary. 

In  closing  this  rambling  discussion  of  touching  the  na¬ 
tive  we  have  no  better  example  than  that  of  Christ 
Himself  in  His  dealings  with  weak  and  sinful  humanity. 
Let  us  learn  from  him  how  best  to  do  our  work.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Brown,  “Christ  set  a  good  example  to  the 
soul-seeker  everywhere  in  his  treatment  of  those  who 
came  to  Him.  When  they  sought  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
He  did  not  turn  them  away,  but  spoke  to  them  of  the 
bread  of  heaven.  When  Nicodemus  came  by  night, 
Christ  did  not  rebuke  him,  but  lovingly  reasoned  with 
him  about  the  spiritual  life.  When  the  self-satisfied 
young  ruler  told  Him  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments 
from  his  youth  up,  “Jesus  beholding  him,  loved  him.” 
When  the  mother  tried  to  use  Christ  for  the  advantage  of 
her  two  sons,  the  disciples  “were  moved  with  indigna¬ 
tion,”  but  Christ  taught  them  the  nobler  ideals  of  the 
kingdom.  His  severest  denunciations  were  not  upon 
“sinners,”  but  upon  hypocrites.  Even  when  a  fallen 
woman  came  to  Him,  he,  the  purest  of  the  pure,  did  not 
turn  contemptuously  away,  but  with  divine  sympathy 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Father’s  love.  Jesus  was  never  rude.  He  never  gave 
needless  pain  to  a  sensitive  heart.  He  was  considerate  of 
human  weakness.  He  was  gentle  towards  all  human 
sorrow.  He  never  suppressed  the  truth,  but  He  uttered 
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it  in  love.  And  to-day  it  is  not  science  or  intellect  or 
eloquence  that  wins  souls,  but  love  to  Christ  pouring  over 
in  love  to  men.  Love  will  give  a  delicacy  of  perception 
and  ingenuity  of  persuasiveness  which  no  heart  shall  be 
able  to  resist.  Love  will  reconcile  the  profound  scholar 
to  a  life  among  savages.  It  will  carry  the  refined  woman 
with  the  precious  tidings  into  the  most  unattractive 
homes.  Love  will  bear  all,  believe  all,  hope  all,  endure 
all,  if  only  it  may  win  men  for  Christ.’" 

Then  let  us  in  the  words  of  the  poet. 

Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God ; 

Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer. 

The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 

The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfills 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation.  Love, 

The  sole  necessity  of  Earth  and  Heaven !” 

Muhlenberg  Mission, 

Liberia,  Africa. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  NEW  SOCIALISM. 

BY  T.  B.  STORK. 

Socialism  is  as  impossible  of  definition  as  fraud,  which 
the  courts  have  always  refused  to  define  lest  transgres¬ 
sors,  informed  of  its  terms,  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to 
evade  its  penalties.  Socialism,  however,  fails  of  defini¬ 
tion  for  a  different  reason.  While  I  suppose  in  very 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  stand  for  the  collective 
handling  of  all  the  business  of  life,  its  various  methods  of 
doing  this  are  infinite  in  variety  from  the  Russian  seizing 
of  all  private  property  for  public  use  without  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  very  mild  type  scarcely  recognizable  as  social¬ 
istic  of  the  ownership  of  the  post  office  or  the  telegraph 
and  the  performance  of  their  functions  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  infinite  variety  of  Socialism  which  cus¬ 
tom  seems  unable  to  state  that  defies  any  comprehensive 
definition.  It  changes  with  every  revolution  of  the  clock 
but  it  is  to  the  development  of  it  in  our  own  country  and 
by  the  necessities  of  the  war  that  particular  attention  is 
now  drawn. 

It  is  a  platitude  of  political  wisdom  that  the  science  of 
government,  the  method  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  men 
in  a  community,  is  not  a  theoretical  but  an  empirical  sci¬ 
ence  for  all  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  No  man  or  group  of 
men  is  wise  enough,  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire, 
to  frame  a  theory  for  the  management  and  conduct  of 
men  in  society;  the  factors  involved  are  too  numerous, 
their  interplay  too  complicated,  their  very  nature  too  un¬ 
certain  to  make  any  a  priori  theory  possible  as  a  basis  for 
practical  work.  Impossible  in  any  society,  however  sim¬ 
ple  and  primitive,  in  the  complicated  society  of  to-day 
with  its  highly  differentiated  classes,  its  wide  associations 
with  other  and  distant  societies,  theory  is  not  only  impos¬ 
sible,  but  positively  dangerous,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
put  it  rashly  into  practice. 
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Reforms  are  to  be  tried  out,  not  thought  out ;  the  art  of 
governing  is  an  empirical  art  guided,  if  you  will,  by 
theory,  but  theory  corrected  and  guarded  jealously  by 
practice.  It  is  only  by  experiment  tried  and  tried  again 
that  any  real  progress  is  made  in  the  reform  and  im¬ 
provement  of  government;  experiment  based  on  theory, 
theory  tested  by  experiment,  is  the  only  safe  road  of  re¬ 
form  of  social  ills.  History  is  itself  nothing  but  a  long 
drawn  out  chapter  of  the  experiments  of  many  peoples  in 
the  effort  to  better  their  living. 

This  is  no  exclusive  bit  of  Anglo-Saxon  vdsdorn  as  some 
seem  to  imagine,  but  a  universal  truth  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  men  concerned  with  the  art  of  government. 
Reforms,  however  perfect  in  theory,  must  be  put  to  the 
test  by  actual  trial  before  we  can  be  sure  of  their  real 
value.  Fairy  tales  of  what  might  or  might  not  be  are  all 
very  well  for  doctrinaire  philosophers  like  Simon  Patten 
or  Scott  Nearing,  or  for  irresponsible  experimenters  like 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  but  your  practical  statesman  or 
politician  charged  with  the  handling  of  complicated  so¬ 
ciety  must  of  necessity  be  a  pragmatist  and  his  test  of  all 
reforms  must  be  the  pragmatic  question,  “Will  it  work?” 
and  the  answer  to  this  must  be  empirical;  if  we  would 
know  how  it  will  work  we  must  try  it.  Reforms  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  closet,  when  brought  out  into  the  cold  light 
of  day,  often  do  anything  but  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Take,  for  example,  that  superficially  very  fair,  promis¬ 
ing,  electoral  reform  by  which  the  minority  party  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  candidates  for  given 
offices,  thus  giving  representation  to  a  body  of  voters  who 
otherwise  would  have  none.  In  Pennsylvania  that  re¬ 
form  had  the  curious  effect  of  making  the  minority  party 
a  mere  appendage  of  the  majority  party;  instead  of  a 
reform  it  became  an  instrument  of  corruption ;  minority 
leaders  were  always  able  to  count  on  the  election  of  some 
candidates,  and  contented  with  this  they  gave  themselves 
little  further  concern  except  to  bargain  out  the  offices 
conceded.  It  is  true  that  this  result  of  an  eminently  fair 
electoral  scheme  was  due  to  the  unusual  political  corrup¬ 
tion  in  that  particular  state,  but  then  that  was  exactly 
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one  of  the  uncertain  elements  that  philosophers  and  fairy 
tale  makers  neglect  in  their  proposed  reform,  but  which 
often  prove  the  controlling  factors  in  practice. 

Again,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  building 
its  model  city  for  steel  workers  was  careful  to  place  in 
the  houses  beautiful  enameled  bathtubs  to  foster  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  high  standards  of  living  among  its  employees, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  those  tubs,  so  far  from  being 
put  to  their  normal  use,  were  transformed  into  coal  bins 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tenant.  These  slight  instances 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  fairy  tales 
of  reform  and  the  practical,  sensible  article  that  stands 
the  pragmatic  test  of :  Will  it  work? 

It  is  in  this  pragmatical,  empirical  way  that  the  United 
States  has,  under  the  pressure  of  war  necessities,  entered 
upon  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  vast  socialistic  scheme 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  beheld.  Before  the 
war  there  were  developments  of  socialism  more  or  less 
revolutionary  in  their  character,  of  which  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Sherman  Anti  Trust  Act  with  its  various  amendments, 
were  perhaps  the  most  notable.  But  these  were  only  the 
faint  tentative  reaching  out  of  our  legislatures  to  the  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  which  the  war  has  developed,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  ought  to  say,  forced  upon  us. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  has  also  made 
steps  in  this  direction  and  possibly  France,  or  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  done  what  in  practical  effect  goes  much  farther 
in  regulating  all  the  details  of  life  than  any  other  nation, 
but  in  Germany  while  the  effect  may  be  similar  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  system  is  the  very  reverse  of  socialistic. 
It  is  a  pure  unadulterated  autocracy  with  the  attachment 
for  ornamental  purposes  of  a  debating  society  styled  the 
Reichstag,  that  prescribes  the  regulations  of  German  life 
and  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  made  greater 
and  more  reasonable  strides  toward  a  socialism  that  is 
just  and  justifiable  than  any  other  civilized  society.  It 
has  none  of  the  absurd,  extravagant  and  unjust  ideas  of 
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the  Russian  attempt  at  a  society  stripped  of  private  prop¬ 
erty,  deprived  of  all  the  natural  and  essential  leadership 
which  makes  society  possible  and  founded,  not  on  human 
nature  or  on  natural  laws,  but  on  the  fairy  tales  of  dream¬ 
ers.  For  this  reason  that  it  is  a  gradual  evolution  from 
the  early  ante-bellum  experiments  to  a  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  same  lines  for  war  purposes,  because  it  is 
a  natural  growth,  not  a  dream  fantasy  of  some  unpracti¬ 
cal  reformer,  there  is  every  ground  to  think  that  the  so¬ 
cialism  thus  begun  in  the  United  States  may  prove  a  sub¬ 
stantial  socialism  that  has  come  to  stay  and  to  develop, 
no  one  knows  now,  how  far  or  to  what  final  goal.  More 
than  this  it  may  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  art  of  living 
together,  which  is  the  art  of  government;  it  may  be  a 
practical  remedy  for  complaints  which  the  doctrinaire 
philosopher  and  the  discontented  workman  continually 
make  against  industrial  society  as  now  conducted.  So¬ 
cialism  to  the  writer  has  been  ever  a  hete  noir  of  impos¬ 
sible  demands,  a  call  for  things  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  problem  were  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  grant. 
For  all  men  to  live  without  labor  of  any  sort,  especially 
of  an  unpleasant  sort,  seems  forbidden  by  nature  itself. 
Cold,  fatigue,  heat,  even  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  and 
human  negligence  seem  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  men,  even 
the  favored  few  called  rich  cannot  altogether  escape  these 
natural  evils,  and  for  all  men  to  do  so  seems,  on  the  face 
of  things,  out  of  the  question.  That  these  evils  may  be 
ameliorated  for  all  and  that  many  of  them  have  been 
ameliorated,  is  undoubtedly  true  but  it  seems  probable 
that  there  will  always  be  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
hardship  that  somebody  must  face  if  the  race  of  man  is  to 
continue  to  live  on  the  earth. 

As  a  step  to  this  amelioration,  however,  some  of  the 
socialistic  innovations  of  the  United  States  may  go  a  long 
way  and  the  right  way,  that  is,  the  way  that  ignores 
neither  the  laws  of  human  nature  nor  the  laws  of  physi¬ 
cal  nature.  This  is  the  new  Socialism,  the  socialism  that 
complies  with  reason,  that  is,  with  the  restrictions,  pre- 
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scribed  by  nature  human  and  otherwise,  to  all  such  meas¬ 
ures. 

Let  us  see  very  generally  and  superficially  some  of  the 
socialistic  steps  of  the  Government  and  how  far  they 
recognize  these  limitations  so  often  ignored  by  dreamers 
and  philosophers.  It  is  here  in  the  practical  field  of  ac¬ 
tual  trials  whereby  alone,  if  ever,  socialism  may  expect 
to  become  a  living  reality,  that  the  United  States  has  in 
the  past  few  years  been  exploiting  socialistic  theories  on 
a  scale  such  as  the  world  has  hitherto  never  beheld.  By 
what  those  who  dislike  socialism  will  call  insidious,  but 
which  may  be  certainly  called  very  gradual  steps,  the 
United  States  has  been  slowly  setting  its  feet  on  the  so¬ 
cialistic  path.  As  early  as  1887,  with  uncertain,  hesitat¬ 
ing  gropings  after  some  method  whereby  enterprising 
American  masters  of  business  might  be  prevented  from 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Act  was  passed,  modified  and  amended  in  later 
years  so  that  it  finally  applied  to  all  railroads,  pipe  lines, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  compelled  them  to 
make  just  and  uniform  charges  for  their  services  to  all 
who  employed  them ;  regulated  short  and  long  hauls  and 
took  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission, 
the  fixing  of  all  charges  for  their  services.  It  was  a  long 
while  before  the  community  became  used  to  this  very 
great  and  first  step  in  the  socialistic  program.  For  so¬ 
cialistic  it  certainly  was.  To  tell  a  man  how  and  to  what 
extent  and  for  what  reward  he  is  to  use  his  own  property, 
is  going  far  to  taking  possession  of  that  property.  What 
value  has  property  except  for  the  use  its  owner  makes  of 
it,  and  how  much  ownership  has  a  man  in  that  which  he 
is  either  forbidden  to  use  or,  what  is  a  more  modified  for¬ 
bidding,  is  told  to  only  use  in  a  particular  way  and  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  was  long  before  the  people  began  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  new  statute  and  it  was  still 
longer  before,  by  use  of  the  statute  and  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  under  it,  that  the  railroads  began  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  control  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers  has 
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so  crippled  their  credit  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
properly  maintain  road-bed  and  equipment,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  making  of  extensions  and  improvements. 

Then  in  1890,  following  out  the  path  already  imper¬ 
fectly  traced,  the  Sherman  Act,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
was  passed.  This,  like  its  predecessor,  was  for  a  time  lit¬ 
tle  understood  or  used.  While  technically  very  different 
in  its  terms,  fundamentally  and  politically  considered,  it 
was  an  act  very  similar  in  its  intent  for  it  was  an  effort 
to  curb  big  business  with  a  wider,  more  comprehensive 
sweep  than  the  public  carrier  act  that  created  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  1887.  Both  were,  taken 
in  the  large,  efforts  to  control  those  great  combinations 
of  modem  industrial  society  which  are  both  its  greatest 
benefit  in  economy  and  its  most  serious  menace  in  poli¬ 
tics.  They  were  legal  expressions  of  that  sound  and  far- 
seeing  declaration  of  Coleridge,  when  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  when  in  an  address  at  Edinboro  in  which,  while 
emphasizing  the  right  and  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
private  property,  he  went  on  to  declare  the  right  of  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  control  the  use  and  ownership  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  in  which  society,  as  a  whole,  was  interested ; 
illustrating  his  thought  with  the  instance  of  a 
coal  mine  whose  owner  refused  to  use  it  notwithstanding 
the  imperative  need  of  the  community  for  coal.  In  such 
a  case  he  was  of  opinion  that  society  might  well  say  to 
him :  “You  must  produce  coal  for  which  your  neighbors 
are  in  pressing  need  and  while  we  do  not  take  your  mine, 
we  do  regulate  and  prescribe  how  you  shall  use  it  for  the 
good  of  all.” 

It  was  this  principle  undoubtedly  that  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  socialistic  measures  such  as  we  have  just  cited  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  with  reason  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  natural  and  healthy  development  of  a  principle 
which  has  always  been  recognized  by  Anglo-Saxon  gov¬ 
ernments,  perhaps  by  all  governments,  that  society  has 
the  right  to  regulate  the  manner  of  living  together  of  men 
so  that  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  all  may  be  assured, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  rights  of  the  individual 
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which  are  inimical  to  that  comfort  and  prosperity.  It  is 
a  fundamental  right  that  approves  itself  to  all  thinking 
men ;  the  application  of  it  in  practice  is  often  difficult  and 
increasingly  so  with  the  growth  of  industrial  society.  In 
early  times,  without  the  great  railroad  combinations,  the 
huge  aggregation  of  banking  capital,  the  shipping  trusts, 
the  sugar,  coal,  gas,  water  and  other  monopolizing  indus¬ 
tries,  there  was  no  occasion  to  apply  the  principle,  the 
world  jogged  along  very  comfortably  with  its  small 
trades,  its  competitive  businesses  where  the  numerous 
independent  dealers  by  normal  competition  served  to  keep 
prices  at  a  rate  equally  fair  to  consumer  and  producer. 

With  the  war,  however,  the  United  States  has  made 
giant  strides  toward  the  new  socialism,  yet  for  the  most 
part  along  the  same  path  and  with  the  same  general 
principle  governing  its  measures.  This  principle  may 
be  summed  up  briefly  to  be  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  use  of  private  property  to  the  extent  that  such  con¬ 
trol  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  all  but  no  farther 
and  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  rights  of  private 
ownership  and  the  advantage  of  individual  initiative  in 
all  the  employments  of  life. 

The  war  has  brought  price-fixing  upon  almost  all  na¬ 
tions  not  excluding  neutrals.  Holland,  Australia,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
many,  have  resorted  to  fixing  the  price  of  various  com¬ 
modities  to  preserve  the  comfort  and  the  lives  of  their 
citizens.  How  difficult  a  task  this  is;  how  full  of  unex¬ 
pected  results;  there  is  no  space  for  here  detailing,  but 
we  know  from  the  frequent  changes  made  that  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  anything  but  successful  and  worked  more 
harm  than  good.  Probably  the  most  radical  socialistic 
measure  of  our  own  government  was  the  Act  of  March 
21,  1918,  whereby  all  the  great  railroads,  at  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen,  passed  from  private  to  public  owner¬ 
ship  for  the  period  of  the  war.  By  it  the  President  was 
authorized  to  make  an  agreement  by  which  he  took  over 
the  use  of  each  important  road  and  in  return  was  to  pay 
as  compensation  the  annual  operating  income  of  the  same 
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ascertained  by  taking  the  average  of  the  last  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  All  moneys  collected  by  the  roads,  while 
remaining  in  the  custody  of  their  officials  and  to  be  paid 
out  as  before  for  the  obligations  of  the  roads,  yet  are  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  accounted  for  as 
such  by  the  officials.  The  President  had  power  to  author¬ 
ize  the  issue  and  sale  of  securities  by  the  road  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  same,  paying  for  them  out  of  the  revolving 
fund  as  it  was  called  of  500  millions  placed  in  his  hands 
for  that  purpose.  Out  of  this  fund  he  was  also  em¬ 
powered  to  make  up  deficits  in  operating  income  to  such 
roads  as  might  require  it  and  to  cover  into  the  fund  any 
surplus  earned  by  any  road  above  the  three  years’  aver¬ 
age  operating  income.  The  President  has  further  power 
to  order  terminals,  equipment,  etc.,  and  advance  the  cost 
of  the  same  in  his  discretion,  also  to  agree  upon  a  com¬ 
pensation  other  than  the  three  years’  operating  income 
where  that  measure  is  inapplicable  or  unfair  by  reason 
of  receiverships  or  other  circumstances. 

Here  indeed  was  a  sweeping  innovation  and  even  with 
its  saving  clause  that  the  control  should  end  twenty-one 
months  after  the  war  and  that  the  act  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  expression  of  policy  by  the  Government  regarding 
ownership  of  common  carriers,  it  might  easily  give  the 
thoughtful  citizen  pause. 

Here  was  a  practical  socialism,  beside  which  Bolshe- 
viki  schemes  were  mere  ghosts,  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision.  Brought  about  primarily  by  war  necessities,  it 
yet  is  plainly  the  legitimate  development  of  that  to  which 
peaceful  necessities  were  already  bringing  us,  a  flower¬ 
ing  into  fuller  bloom  of  the  budding  powers  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  Sherman  Acts.  Re¬ 
garding  the  development  as  a  whole,  as  an  experimental, 
but  yet  sane  and  carefully  progressive  attempt  to  amelio¬ 
rate  the  growing  difficulties  of  modern  industrial  society, 
the  thoughtful  observer  cannot  but  ask  himself  if  this 
general  principle  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  above  may  not  be  the  true  principle  of  our  future 
social  development.  To  regulate  and  control,  rather 
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than  to  own,  great  industries  and  to  thus  preserve  in¬ 
dustrial  initiative  and  the  competitive  form  of  industry 
which  has  been  in  so  many  ways  advantageous  in  the  past, 
yet  restraining  its  evil  and  harmful  features  would  seem 
a  true  and  constructive  form  of  socialism  if  we  must  give 
it  that  name  of  evil  associations.  For  Socialism  as  such 
and  as  the  world  knows  it  is  not  a  constructive  but  a  de¬ 
structive  doctrine.  It  is  a  crusade  against  admitted 
social  wrongs  but  without  any  truly  helpful  remedial 
measures.  It  would  set  fire  to  the  noble  structure  of 
civilization  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  smoky 
chimney  or  a  defective  staircase  and  would  leave  the  in¬ 
habitants  bare  and  helpless  without  roof  or  wall  to  shelter 
them  from  the  hardships  of  primitive  and  houseless  liv¬ 
ing,  which  the  old  structure  certainly  did,  in  some  poor 
measure  at  least  afford.  To  take  all  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation,  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  sell  all  the  cattle  of  an  estate  as  we  are  told  the 
Bolsheviki  did  to  pay  extravagant  wages  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  when  these  were  exhausted  to  turn  to  the  rob¬ 
bed  owners  and  demand  money  to  continue  the  payment 
of  the  wages,  is  not  what  is  usually  styled  constructive 
social  reform,  even  if  it  be  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
economic  insanity. 

Whenever  the  so-called  Socialism  of  the  street  orator 
and  reforming  philosopher  is  presented  with  the  concrete 
problem,  how  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  some  particular 
instance  of  wrong,  it  invariably  breaks  down  and  goes 
back  to  its  general  formula  of  fault  finding.  It  bears 
within  it  no  practical  help  for  the  recognized  evils  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  like  the  maggot  in  the  cheese  of  the 
world  ready  to  eat  up  and  destroy  that  to  which  it  has 
contributed  nothing.  What  a  picture  of  helpless  inca¬ 
pacity  the  aggressive,  loud-mouthed  inveighers  against 
capitalism  and  the  despised  Bourgeoisie  presented  when 
the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  dragged  out  of  their  windy 
frothings  were  confronted  by  cold  reality,  by  ability  and 
power  in  the  shape  of  their  German  masters  who  com¬ 
manded  them  to  stand  up  while  they  received  from  the 
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German  Emperor  his  orders  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the 
Russian  Empress.  There  stood  Socialism  revealed  in  all 
its  contemptible  incapacity,  in  the  presence  of  law  and 
order  and  the  peace-loving,  blood-thirsty  and  threatening, 
but  coming  like  a  dog  to  the  heels  of  his  master  at  the 
beckoning  of  power,  standing  and  taking  its  orders  like 
the  servant  it  was  from  its  German  masters. 

And  German  Socialism  is  no  better;  its  loud  threaten- 
ings  of  the  social  order,  its  eloquent  disquisitions  on  the 
brotherhood  of  all  nations,  melt  away  before  despotic 
power  like  snow  in  April.  Who  were  better  tools  of  the 
autocratic  German  government  than  the  German  Social¬ 
ists!  When  their  real  opportunity  came,  when  they 
were  confronted  with  the  task  of  saving  themselves  and 
their  fellow  workmen  from  the  most  destructive  and 
wicked  war  of  modem  times,  what  did  they  do?  Did 
they  put  into  effect  all  their  fine  words  about  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  men,  the  solidarity  of  the  workmen  of  the 
world?  Did  they  protest  at  the  deportation  of  their 
Belgian  brethren  to  a  slavery  worse  than  any  capitalist 
ever  conceived  ?  No,  it  was  left  to  an  old  feeble  man  of 
the  Church,  which  Socialists  despise,  to  make  a  protest 
to  German  power.  Cardinal  Mercier  did  not  fear  to 
speak  when  the  bold  Socialists  kept  silence,  and  even 
acted  as  the  stool  pigeons  to  persuade  their  fellow  So¬ 
cialists  of  other  countries  to  join  in  a  peace  conference 
at  the  behest  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  German  masters. 
Indeed  we  are  told  they  bargained  'with  their  Imperial 
masters  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  in  blood  and  agony  by 
their  fellows  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  lust  for  power,  plun¬ 
der,  territory  and  glory  which  the  militants  of  Germany 
agreed  should  not  exceed,  for  that  particular  movement, 
one  million  men.  From  such  Socialism  the  world  has 
nothing  to  hope,  much  to  fear.  It  is  the  ready  tool  of 
despotism.  It  has  neither  courage,  honesty  of  purpose, 
nor  capacity. 

The  new  Socialism  is  of  a  far  different  sort;  it  is  a 
healthy  and  gradual  development  of  principles  familiar 
to  men  since  society  first  began.  It  has  its  dangers  and 
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its  difficulties;  we  are  already  upon  them;  the  reefs  of 
shipwreck  show  every  now  and  then  as  the  good  ship  of 
our  state  moves  forward.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  showed  itself  when  the  Senate  and  the 
Conference  Committee  rejected  from  the  war  regulating 
bills  the  provision  forbidding  workmen's  strikes  for  bet¬ 
ter  wages.  Here  is  a  crux  of  our  socialistic  regulating 
that  will  require  all  the  skill  and  compromise  possible. 
For  if  we  regulate  capital,  prescribe  rates  of  interest, 
railroad  and  other  public  utility  tariffs,  if  we  fix  the 
price  of  wheat,  of  steel,  coal,  copper,  we  still  are  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  dangerous  fundamental  question  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  these.  The  price  of  labor  must  be  fixed, 
too,  in  some  way;  for  labor  is  the  fundamental  price  of 
all  these.  Avoid  it,  skirt  around  it,  pretend  not  to  see  it ; 
it  is  there  all  the  same  and  you  must  deal  with  it  when 
you  deal  with  the  rest.  Observe  what  happens  when  you 
disregard  this ;  when,  as  you  have  been  doing,  you  tell  the 
railroad  to  put  on  extra  train  crews,  to  cut  down  hours 
of  labor,  to  sell  transportation  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  leave 
the  vital  cost  of  all  these,  the  price  of  labor,  unregulated 
because  you  dare  not  touch  it.  The  railroads  struggle 
along  half  bankrupt,  default  in  their  interest  payments, 
skimp  their  repairs  and  their  extensions ;  then  when  the 
demand  for  their  full  and  utmost  service  comes,  they  are 
wanting  and  helpless,  not  by  any  fault  of  their  own,  but 
because  the  New  Socialism  easily  applied  to  regulate 
them  and  their  capitalists  is  full  of  nervous  apprehension 
when  it  approaches  the  price  of  labor  or  what  is  equally 
dangerous  from  the  political  viewpoint,  the  price  of  ser¬ 
vices  charged  the  public.  The  price  of  labor  and  the 
price  of  services  to  the  public  of  the  utility  corporations 
are  both  equally  difficult  because  both  touch  the  pockets 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  directly  and  positively.  They 
want  high  prices  for  their  own  services,  they  want  to  pay 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  services  of  others;  five-cent 
trolley  fares  and  five  dollars  a  day  for  motormen  and  con¬ 
ductors  would  concretely  express  their  ideal  of  Socialistic 
regulation.  They  do  not  or  they  refuse  to  perceive  the 
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connection  between  the  two;  a  company  that  pays  five 
dollars  for  its  employees  must  get  more  than  five  cents 
for  itself.  You  cannot  take  money  out  of  an  empty 
purse,  but  that  is  what  our  Government  regulations  often 
seem  to  be  trying  to  do.  To  pay  wages  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  servants,  you  must  pay  money  into  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  purse. 

Regulate  wages  we  must ;  that  is  the  logical  and  inevi¬ 
table  conclusion  to  our  socialistic  scheme.  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  wise  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  if  we 
do  this,  if  we  fix  the  workmen’s  compensation,  we  take 
the  first  step  toward  a  species  of  economic  slavery.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  the  problem  and  it  must  be  met.  It  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  The  first  step  to  its  solution  must  be  to 
state  it  fairly  and  squarely,  to  grasp  its  vital  importance 
and  its  dangerous  portent  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  regulating  Socialism  upon  which  the  Government  is 
now  fairly  launched.  Doubtless  in  some  way  and  at  the 
expense  of  many  experiments,  mistakes  and  compromises, 
after  the  empirical  Anglo  Saxon  fashion,  we  shall  finally 
arrive  at  some  solution  of  it. 

Philadelphia^  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  ALTAR. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  FREDERICK  STECK,  JR. 

The  narrative  of  the  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Altar  is  the  narrative  of  Altars  from  their  earliest  be¬ 
ginning,  and  hence  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  the  Altar,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  take  for  our  starting  point  the  history  of  primitive 
Altars  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  erected. 
The  altar  has  ever  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
worship  of  God,  both  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  in 
the  Christian  era.  In  patriarchial  times,  worshippers 
reared  altars  wherever  they  pitched  their  tents,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  that  they  might  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Yet, 
sacrifices  are  prior  to  altars,  even  as  the  erection  of  altars 
precedes  the  erection  of  sacred  buildings. 

The  earliest  traces  of  altars  is  that  found  among  the 
primitive  Semites.  They  regarded  trees,  crags  or  rocks, 
and  springs  as  deities,  and  in  the  earliest  times,  brought 
their  gifts  into  direct  contact  with  the  god  by  hanging 
them  on  the  tree,  rubbing  them  on  the  rock,  or  casting 
them  into  the  spring  or  well.  Evidences  of  the  survival 
of  these  customs  in  Arabia,  the  primitive  Semitic  home, 
are  known,  and  some  of  them  survive  even  beyond  its 
borders. 

The  simplest  altar  was  a  natural  rock,  the  top  of  which 
contained  a  channel  by  which  the  blood  was  conveyed  to 
a  cave  below.  Sometimes  the  blood  was  conveyed  by  a 
rivulet  to  a  sacred  well.  No  doubt,  in  primitive  times, 
the  deity  being  supposed  to  dwell  in  or  be  identical  with 
a  crag,  one  part  of  it  was  taken  as  an  altar  because  of  its 
natural  formation. 

The  earliest  altar  of  artificial  construction  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  rough  heap  of  stones  which  represented  the 
mountain-top  or  crag  in  which  the  god  had  been  thought 
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to  dwell.  Such  altars  were  made  of  unhewn  stones,  and 
were  sometimes  surrounded  by  artificial  trenches.  That 
such  altars  were  in  use  among  the  Israelites  is  indicated 
by  I  Kings  18:32:  “And  with  the  stones  he  (Elijah) 
built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  Jehovah;  and  he  made  a 
trench  about  the  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two 
measures  of  seed.”  (Cf.  II  Kings  16:10ff ;  Ezek.  43:13). 

That  these  altars  came  to  be  used  in  the  Hebrew  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  it  was 
at  His  command  that  the  first  altar  was  built  we  cannot 
be  certain,  yet  we  know  that  “Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
Jehovah”  and  thereon  offered  sacrifices,  and  that  it  was 
acceptable  unto  Jehovah  (Genesis  8:20).  These  altars 
were  erected  at  certain  places  designated  by  Jehovah  or 
made  sacred  by  His  appearance  or  by  an  act  of  Divine 
deliverance,  as  may  be  noted  from  Genesis  12:7:  “And 
Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  and  said.  Unto  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and  there  builded  he  an  altar 
unto  Jehovah,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  unto  him.” 

However,  it  would  seem  that  Jehovah  had,  as  yet,  not 
given  specific  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  altar  con¬ 
struction.  Nor  do  we  find  any  such  direction  until  in 
the  Mosaic  period  when,  immediately  after  Jehovah  had 
given  to  Moses  the  two  tables  of  stone  bearing  the  Ten 
Commandments,  we  find  in  Exodus  20:24-26,  a  detailed 
plan  outlined  for  the  building  of  altars:  “An  altar  of 
earth  shalt  thou  make  me,  and  shall  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep  and 
thine  oxen:  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will 
come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  And  if  thou  wilt 
make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone:  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  against  it  thou 
hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto 
mine  altar.” 

On  this  law  several  remarks  must  be  made.  “It  is  a 
law  for  laymen,  not  priests.  This  is  proved  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  singular,  and  also  by  the  reason  given  for  the 
prohibition  of  steps — since  the  priests  were  differently 
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garbed.  It  applies  *m  all  the  place  where  I  record  my 
name/  and  not,  as  the  ordinary  rendering  has  it,  ‘in 
every  place.’  This  latter  is  quite  unintelligible :  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  explained  as  places  hallowed  by  theophanies,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  instances  in  the  history  of  lay  sacri¬ 
fices  where  no  theophany  can  be  postulated,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Gen.  31 :54 ;  I  Sam.  20 :6,  29.  ‘All  the  place’  refers  to 
the  territory  of  Israel  for  the  time  being.  When  Naaman 
desired  to  cease  sacrificing  to  any  deity  save  the  God  of 
Israel,  he  was  confronted  by  the  problem  of  deciding  how 
he  could  sacrifice  to  him  outside  ‘this  place.’  He  solved  it 
by  asking  for  two  mules  burden  of  the  earth  of  the  place. 
Lastly,  this  law  precludes  the  giving  to  the  altar  any  sort 
of  ornamentation  or  causing  it  to  be  conformed  to  any 
given  pattern,  since  the  stone  could  not  be  wrought. 
From  Deut.  16 :21ff,  we  observe  that  one  other  law  must 
be  observed  in  this  connection:  Thou  shalt  not  plant 
thee  an  Asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  beside  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee.  Neither 
shalt  thou  set  thee  up  a  pillar;  which  Jehovah  thy  God 
hateth.” 

From  these  crude  altars  there  developed  more  elabo¬ 
rate  sacrificial  structures.  In  Exodus  27  :l-8  a  command 
is  given  to  construct,  for  the  Tabernacle,  an  altar  of 
shittim  wood  covered  with  bronze.  It  was  to  be  five 
cubits  long  by  five  broad  and  three  high.  The  four  cor¬ 
ners  were  to  have  horns  of  one  piece  with  it.  A  network 
of  bronze  was  to  reach  half  way  up  the  altar  to  a  ledge. 
In  some  way  that  is  defined  only  by  reference  to  what 
was  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  the  altar  was  to  be 
hollow  with  planks,  and  was  to  be  equipped  with  rings 
and  staves  for  facility  of  transport.  The  precise  con¬ 
struction  cannot  be  determined,  but  certain  features  that 
are  important  may  be  noted.  The  altar  is  rectangular, 
presenting  at  the  top  a  square  surface,  with  horns  at  the 
four  comers.  The  more  important  material  used  is 
bronze,  and  the  whole  construction  as  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  lay  altar  as  possible.  It  was  at  this  altar  that 
the  priests  served,  and  it  was  here  that  the  sin-offering 
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was  made.  The  criminal  seeking  asylum  fled  to  an  altar 
of  this  type,  as  is  indicated  by  I  Kings  1:50:  “And 
Adonijah  feared  because  of  Solomon;  and  he  arose,  and 
went,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.’'  This 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  I  Kings  2 :28 :  “And  Joab 
fled  unto  the  Tent  of  Jehovah  and  caught  hold  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar.” 

This  “horned-altar”  or  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering  stood 
before  the  Tabernacle,  and  continued  in  use  until  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple  was  ready  for  use  (c.  B.  C.  1015)  when  the 
great  high  place  at  Gibeon  (I  Kings  3:4)  was  dismantled, 
and  the  Tabernacle  and  its  holy  vessels  were  brought  to 
the  temple  (I  Kings  8 :4) . 

The  next  advance  made  in  the  construction  of  the  altar 
was  that  made  in  the  building  of  the  altar  for  Solomon’s 
temple.  Here  the  altar  was  considerably  enlarged.  The 
dimensions  given  in  II  Chron.  4:1  indicate  that  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  square  of  twenty  cubits,  with  an  elevation 
of  ten  cubits  (30  x  30  x  15  feet).  Like  its  predecessor, 
it  was  a  brazen  altar,  being  either  encased  in  brass,  or, 
as  some  think,  made  wholly  of  brass.  It  was  not  meant 
to  be  portable,  but  that  it  was  movable  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Ahaz  did  move  it  (II  Kings  16:14).  This  altar 
stood  “in  the  middle  of  the  court  that  was  before  th6 
house  of  Jehovah”  (I  Kings  8:64;  II  Chron.  7:7),  and 
remained  the  center  of  Israelitish  worship  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries — until  Ahaz  moved  it  from  the  forefront 
of  the  house,  and  placed  it  on  the  northern  side  of  his 
Damascene  altar  (II  Kings  16:14).  This  indignity  was 
repaired  by  Hezekiah  and  the  altar  assumed  its  old  place 
in  the  temple  service  until  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezer,  B.  C.  586. 

From  this  point  on  the  altar  advanced  in  elaborateness 
of  design  and  size,  until  we  find  in  Ezekiel’s  ideal  temple, 
a  most  elaborate  structure.  A  complete  description  is 
detailed  in  Ezek.  43:13-17.  This  altar  consisted  of  four 
stages,  lying  one  above  the  other,  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  until  the  hearth  was  reached  on  which  the  fire 
was  built.  This  was  a  square  of  twelve  cubits,  from  the 
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corners  of  which  four  horns  projected  upward.  The 
base  or  lowest  stage  was  one  cubit  in  height  and  had  a 
border  round  about,  half  a  cubit  high;  the  remaining 
stages  were  two,  four  and  four  cubits  high,  respectively. 
The  horns  may  have  measured  another  cubit  high. 
Each  stage  was  marked  by  an  inset  of  one  cubit.  The 
basement,  apparently,  was  thus  a  square  of  eighteen 
cubits.  The  term  ‘‘bottom”  in  EzekieFs  description  is 
variously  interpreted,  some  regarding  it  as  a  “drain”  for 
carrying  off  the  sacrificial  blood,  others  identifying  it 
with  the  “basement.”  On  its  eastern  face  were  steps 
looking  toward  the  east.  The  altar  of  Herod’s  temple 
was  of  the  same  general  design  and  structure  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ezekiel,  save  that  it  was  larger. 

The  Altar  of  Incense,  or  the  Golden  Altar,  was  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  table  of  accacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  altar  was  a  square  of  one  cubit,  and 
its  height  was  two  cubits,  with  an  elevated  cornice  around 
its  top  (Ex.  30:2ff).  Like  the  great  altar  of  burnt  of¬ 
fering,  it  was  in  the  category  of  most  holy  things  (Ex. 
30:10).  This  distinction  gave  it  the  right  to  a  place  in 
the  inner  room  of  the  Celia,  or  Holy  of  Holies.  Hence, 
in  I  Kings  6 :22,  it  is  said  to  “belong  to  the  oracle,”  and  in 
Heb.  9 : 34  we  learn  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  “having  a  golden 
altar  of  incense.”  Yet,  we  observe,  from  Ex.  40:26-27, 
that  this  altar  did  not  stand  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  but  that 
“he  put  the  golden  altar  in  the  tent  of  meeting  before  the 
veil.”  This  was  a  strict  departure  from  the  rule  of  tem¬ 
ple  ritual,  and  the  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  such 
an  act  was  that  sweet  incense  was  to  be  burnt  upon  it  at 
the  offering  of  every  daily  sacrifice,  the  lamps  being  then 
lit  and  extinguished  (cf.  Num.  28:3f;  Ex.  30:7-8),  so 
that  a  cloud  of  smoke  might  fill  the  inner  chamber  at  the 
moment  when  the  sacrificial  blood  was  sprinkled.  To 
have  complied  with  this  law,  with  the  altar  of  incense 
within  the  veil,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  re¬ 
peated  entries  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  was  for¬ 
bidden  (Lev.  16 :2)  under  penalty  of  death.  To  obviate 
the  necessity  of  continually  entering  and  leaving  the  Holy 
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of  Holies,  the  altar  stood  immediately  before  the  veil,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  incense  burnt  upon  it  entered  the  inner 
chamber  through  the  openings  above  the  veil. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  the 
Altar  of  Incense  likewise  developed.  In  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple  the  original  small  altar,  made  by  Moses,  was  super- 
ceded,  as  was  the  original  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering.  The 
altar  of  incense  in  Solomon’s  temple  was  made  of  cedar 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold  (I  Kings  6:20-22;  7:48;  9:25; 
II  Chr.  4:19),  and,  like  its  predecessor,  was  known  as 
the  ‘‘Golden  Altar.”  This  altar  was  among  “all  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,”  which  Nebu- 
chadnezer  took  to  Babylon  (II  Chron.  36:18).  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  when  Ezekiel  drew  plans  for  a  new  temple,  he 
gave  it  an  altar  of  incense  made  wholly  of  wood  and  of 
larger  dimensions  than  before  (Ezek.  41:22).  It  had  a 
height  of  three  cubits  and  a  top  of  two  cubits  square. 
In  the  second  temple  there  was  likewise  an  altar  of  in¬ 
cense,  and  it  was  at  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  Herodian 
temple  that  the  incident  of  Zacharias  occurred  in  which 
he  has  a  vision  of  “an  angel  standing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense”  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  (Luke  1:11). 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  them  down  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  Church  by  our  Lord,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Altar  was  the  central  means  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah.  He,  Himself,  had  sanctioned  its  use 
and  had  given  instruction  for  its  erection.  In  Hebrew 
worship  sacrifice  was  the  predominant  note,  and  the  Al¬ 
tar  was  typical  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary  on  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  sacrificed  for  the  atonement  of  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  high  place  held  by  the  altar  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  worship,  it  was  most  natural  and  befitting  that  the 
altar  should  occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  Yet,  as  Christian  worship,  while  the  outgrowth 
of  Judaism,  was  not  the  same,  but  a  riper  and  more  com¬ 
plete  worship  of  God,  so  the  altar  does  not  occupy,  in  the 
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Christian  Church,  the  exact  position  which  it  occupied  in 
the  Old  Testament  worship.  But,  nevertheless,  its  place 
is  still  central  and  its  importance  great.  Hence,  we 
shall,  from  this  point  on,  consider  the  altar  not  only  from 
a  sacrificial,  though  it  still  has  that  element,  but  also  from 
a  sacramental  standpoint  as  well. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  three  sorts  of  worship : 
(1)  the  temple-worship  on  Old  Testament  lines;  (2)  the 
synagogue  worship,  and  (3)  the  worship  which  grew  up 
in  the  Christian  Church  out  of  the  characteristic  life  of 
the  new  faith.  Jesus  did  not,  Himself,  prescribe  public 
worship  for  His  disciples,  no  doubt  assuming  that  in¬ 
stinct  and  practice,  and  His  own  spirit  and  example 
would  bring  it  about  spontaneously.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  extremely  reticent  upon  the  subject  of  early 
Christian  worship,  and  it  is  necessary  that  our  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  it  be  constructed  from  the  scattered  notices  de¬ 
scriptive  of  different  stages  of  history. 

The  day  of  meeting,  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  was 
clearly  the  Lord’s  Day  (John  20:19-26)  ;  the  place  at 
first,  of  course,  being  in  private  homes  as  we  may  gather 
from  Paul’s  salutation  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  to 
Prisca  and  Aquila  whom  he  requests  to  salute  “the 
Church  that  is  in  their  house,”  (Rom.  16:3-5).  There 
were,  apparently,  two  meetings — a  public  and  a  private, 
the  former  held  in  the  morning  and  the  latter  in  the 
evening.  At  the  private  service  the  disciples  met  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place  and  ate  a  meal  of  their  own  provid¬ 
ing.  This  meal  was  known  as  the  “agape,”  or  love  feast, 
symbolizing  their  union  and  fellowship.  The  agape  was 
preceded  or  followed  by  prayers  and  perhaps  interspersed 
with  hymns.  Then  followed  the  Lord’s  Supper  itself, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (I  Cor. 
11:23-28)  and  “there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  essential 
act  of  Christian  worship.” 

The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  demanded 
some  form  of  table  upon  which  the  elements  might  be 
placed  during  their  consecration  and  from  which  they 
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might  be  distributed.  As  long  as  little  bands  of  believ¬ 
ers  met  for  worship  in  private  houses  the  ordinary  table 
of  the  home  was  utilized  for  this  purpose.  But  the  ex¬ 
ternal  development  of  the  Church  required  changes  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  believers,  and,  just 
as  naturally,  the  internal  development  brought  about 
changes  in  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  service. 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  believers  gave  birth  to  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  edifying  forms  even  in  the  early  years  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  during  these  years  of  the  Church’s  pris¬ 
tine  purity  that  the  Table  of  the  Lord  began  to  develop 
in  form  and  to  grow  in  meaning.  The  result  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  is  the  Christian  Altar  as  found  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present  time.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the  Altar,  as  such,  is  a 
human  arrangement,  yet  it  is  not  conceded  that  it  is  a 
human  invention.  It  is  a  legitimate  growth  of  the  same 
nature  as  are  the  Church  Year  and  the  Liturgy. 

Thus,  having  seen  that  the  Altar  occupies  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  Christian  worship  it  will  be  well  to  note  its 
development  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  sub-apostolic  age  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  direct 
reference  to  the  Altar.  The  Didache  is  silent  on  the 
point,  but  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  the  word  “thusiasta- 
rion”  occurs  in  passages  dealing  with  the  Eucharist. 
Later,  in  the  same  century,  Irenaeus  writes  that  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  bread  and  wine  should  be  frequently  offered  on 
the  Altar.  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Altar  of  the  Basilica 
at  Tyre,  dedicated  in  the  year  A.  D.  314,  and  in  the  same 
place  speaks  of  the  Altars  erected  throughout  the  world 
after  the  Peace  of  the  Church. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  Eucharist  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  tables  usually  found  in  the  homes  of  the  early 
Christians.  It  is  also  known,  from  various  frescoes 
which  have  survived  and  which  have  for  their  subject  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  that  such  tables  were  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  wood,  and  were  either  square  or  round  in 
shape.  From  these  frescoes,  dating  from  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  it  would  appear  that  in  very  early  times  the  Eucha- 
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rist  was  consecrated  at  a  small  three-legged  table,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  use  at  the  period  for  purposes  of  repast. 
No  doubt,  at  a  very  early  date,  special  tables  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  Eucharist,  and  their  form  differentiated 
from  those  ordinarily  in  use ;  but  for  this  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  there  is  no  definite  evidence.  It  was  not  until  after 
a  considerable  period  that  wooden  Altars  were  altogether 
superceded  by  those  of  stone  or  metal.  Although  con¬ 
demned  by  the  local  Council  of  Epaon  (A.  D.  517),  they 
continued  in  use  in  other  places  for  several  centuries. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  from  an  early  date  stone  Al¬ 
tars  were  in  use,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that 
there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  them  and  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  it  would  seem  that,  at  the 
same  time  the  Eucharist  was  being  celebrated  at  the 
wooden  tables  in  the  private  houses,  it  was  also  being 
celebrated  on  the  stone  slabs  which  covered  the  relics  of 
martyrs  and  formed  part  of  their  tombs.  That  the-  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eucharist  in  cemeteries  was  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity  is  indisputable.  It  is  expressly  ordered 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  where  the  faithful  are  con- 
manded  to  assemble  in  the  cemeteries  for  the  reading  of 
Scripture  and  recitation  of  Psalms  for  the  martyrs,  saints 
and  all  the  faithful  departed,  and  also  to  offer  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  sacrifice  in  churches  and  cemeteries.  The  ceme¬ 
teries  themselves  offer  abundant  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  altars,  and  while  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  tombs 
now  existing  were  used  for  the  celebration,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  many  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Instances 
occur  where  the  slab  covering  the  tomb  was  provided 
with  rings,  which  would  enable  it  to  be  drawn  out  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Eucharist  celebration. 

Two  forms  of  stone  Altar  existed  in  early  times — the 
one  square,  resembling  a  table  and  the  other  oblong,  re¬ 
sembling  a  tomb,  though  from  the  fourth  century  onward 
many  forms  came  into  use.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Altar  was  probably  of  the  form  of  a  cube,  and 
in  the  East  it  has  retained  this  form.  The  present  ob¬ 
long  form,  common  in  the  West,  dates  from  the  period 
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when  it  was  customary  to  place  relics  of  saints  in  a  sar- 
caphagus  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  altar  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  it. 

In  the  sixth  century,  altars  of  metal  began  to  be  made. 
The  earliest  mention  of  such  altars  being  in  Sozomen 
(400-443?),  who  mentions  the  altar  of  gold  presented  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Pulcheria, 
daughter  of  Arcadius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  next  century  there  is  a  record  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  altar  presented  by  Justinian  to  the  new  Basilica  of 
St.  Sophia,  constructed  by  him  between  the  years  532  and 
563.  Likewise  in  the  West,  at  about  the  same  date, 
there  is  made  mention  of  altars  of  precious  metal,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  constructed  of 
metal  or  of  wood  which  was  covered  with  metal.  Espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  is  the  altar  of 
St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  probably  erected  prior  to  the  year 
835.  It  is  seven  feet  three  inches  in  length,  four  feet, 
one  inch  in  height  and  the  ''mensa'^  or  top  is  four  feet, 
four  inches  wide.  The  front  is  of  gold,  the  back  and 
sides  are  of  silver,  and  it  is  decorated  with  panels  con¬ 
taining  subjects  in  relief,  and  with  enameled  work.  It 
is  probably  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  its  kind  that 
has  survived. 

The  earliest  Christian  churches  were  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  and  the  altar  was  usually  placed  on  the  chord  of 
the  apse.  Around  the  apse  were  arranged  the  seats  for 
the  clergy,  the  bishop’s  throne  being  placed  in  the  centre, 
behind  the  altar.  Sometimes,  however,  the  altar  was 
placed  more  forward,  nearer  the  center  of  the  church, 
though  this  was  not  common.  More  frequently  it  was 
raised  a  step  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church 
by  a  low  screen  or  railing,  not  of  sufficient  height  to  hide 
the  altar  from  view  of  the  congregation.  In  later  times, 
there  was  constructed  beneath  the  altar  a  small  vault 
(confescio)  to  contain  relics  of  a  saint.  It  became  the 
custom,  from  an  early  date,  for  the  altar  to  be  covered  by 
a  canopy,  usually  dome-shaped  and  supported  on  pillars 
called  ciborium.  The  ciborium,  made  of  metal  or  stone 
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and  richly  ornamented,  served  a  double  purpose:  first, 
being  provided  with  curtains  hung  between  the  pillars, 
it  served  to  veil  the  altar  at  certain  points  in  the  service ; 
second,  it  did  honor  to  the  altar,  providing  it  with  a 
canopy  or  umbraculum,  as  in  that  period  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  do  with  the  seats  of  great  personages.  In  the 
West  the  ciborium  began  to  fall  into  disuse  after  the 
fourth  century,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  causing 
its  disuse  was  the  oblong  shape  of  the  altar. 

In  early  times  nothing  was  placed  upon  the  altar  ex¬ 
cept  the  cloths  and  sacred  vessels  for  the  administration 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  Not  even 
the  relics  or  reserved  Sacrament  might  be  placed  upon  it. 
This  custom  prevailed  in  the  West  for  some  centuries, 
but  in  the  ninth  century,  a  homily  or  pastoral  charge,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Leo  IV,  (A.  D.  855)  permits  a  shrine  con¬ 
taining  relics,  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and  a  pyx  or  taber¬ 
nacle,  containing  the  Lord^s  body,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
viaticum — ^the  Eucharist  given  to  one  on  the  verge  of 
death.  From  this  period  onwards,  in  the  West,  the  orna¬ 
ments  which  had  formerly  decorated  the  ciborium  were 
transferred  to  the  altar.  At  first  these  were  placed  on 
the  altar  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy,  but 
gradually  it  became  customary  to  place  them  there  per¬ 
manently.  Thus  the  cross,  which  had  surmounted  the 
dome  of  the  ciborium  and  had  depended  from  it,  was 
placed  on  the  altar  itself.  Lights  were  added  in  the  same 
way,  first  the  single  candle  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
altar  opposite  to  the  cross,  while  later  two  candlesticks 
are  found,  one  on  either  side  of  it.  All  this  had  been  ac' 
complished  by  the  thirteenth  century.  Meantime,  the 
ciborium  had  practically  disappeared  in  the  West,  and 
the  altar  had  become  more  and  more  loaded  with  taber¬ 
nacle  reliquaries,  candles,  et  cetera.  The  altar  was  then 
placed  as  far  back  as  possible  against  the  east  wall,  and 
the  reredos,  an  ornamental  screen  behind  the  altar,  began 
to  make  its  appearance. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  altar  has  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  worship  of  both  the  Hebrew  and 
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Christian.  Always  has  the  altar  been  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem.  It  has,  throughout  the  Christian  era,  been  so 
vitally  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  this  ‘'soul  refreshing  feast"  has  frequently 
been  designated  as  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  We  have 
seen  that  history  warrants  the  use  of  the  altar,  and  now 
let  us  inquire  into  the  significance  of  the  Lutheran  altar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Roman  Church  had  come  to  multiply  the 
number  of  altars  in  the  church.  Yet,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  splendid  temples  and  cathedrals  built 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship  were  used  without  recon¬ 
struction  or  reconsecration  for  Protestant  worship,  on 
the  principle  that  the  house,  however  magnificent  or 
richly  endowed  with  relics  of  the  saints,  does  not  sanctify 
the  Word  of  God  preached,  but  the  Word  of  God  preached 
sanctifies  the  place  in  which  it  is  preached.  Pictures  and 
images  were  retained,  not  for  veneration,  but  for  decora¬ 
tion  and  adornment.  Luther  declared :  “All  altars 
which  have  been  erected  and  used  for  worship  of  saints 
and  for  reading  of  the  mass,  for  the  saying  of  prayers, 
and  for  other  holy  acts,  should  remain.  For  as  there  is 
one  body,  of  which  we  are  members,  so  shall  there  be  only 
one  table  at  which  we  receive  the  body  and  blood.  There¬ 
fore  the  Christians  of  early  times  had  only  one  altar.  But 
should  the  church  be  so  large  that  the  congregation  can¬ 
not  understand  the  prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  usual 
service  from  the  altar,  a  desk  or  table  may  be  placed  be¬ 
low  the  altar  for  that  purpose;  but  no  altar,  so  that  a 
multitude  of  altars  may  not  exist.  But  this  desk  or  table 
may  be  used  for  nothing  in  worship,  except  the  morning 
prayers."  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  therefore,  there  is 
one  altar,  from  which  are  administered  the  Sacraments, 
and  from  which  devotions  are  offered.  These  altars  are 
decorated  because  the  Lutheran  does  not  despise  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  but  recognizes  in  sacred  art  a 
means  not  only  of  adornment,  but  of  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  as  well. 

The  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Church  is  that  it  is  the 
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''communion  of  saints,  the  congregation  of  truly  believ¬ 
ing  Christians.^'  Luther  further  maintained  that  all 
Christians  are  priests,  and  that  pastors  or  ministers  are 
appointed  by  the  congregation  only  for  the  purpose  of 
effectively  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  for  the 
sake  of  good  order.  For  the  performance  of  these  acts, 
not  only  proper  provision  must  be  made,  but  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  acts  themselves  must  be  kept  in  mind.  A 
true  Cultus  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the  two 
elements  of  worship — ^the  sacrificial  and  sacramental — 
and  yet  avoids  the  error  of  separating  the  clergy  as 
though  it  were  an  order,  from  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers.  All  this  must  silently  appear  in  the  internal 
arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the  place  of  worship.  A 
correctly  developed  Cultus  therefore,  provides  a  sanctua- 
rium  for  those  acts  in  which  the  Lord  more  especially 
draws  nigh  to  His  people,  as  He  does  above  all  in  the 
Holy  Supper;  and  a  nave  as  the  gathering  place  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  drawing  nigh  to  God ;  but  it  puts  no  screen  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  It  places  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  not 
as  a  place  of  sacrifice  in  the  Roman  sense,  but  as  the 
"Table  of  the  Lord,”  and  as  the  place  where  the  acts  of 
benediction  are  performed  and  the  prayers  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  offered.  It  gives  the  altar  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  church  building,  because  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  altar,  the  Christian  reaches  the  culmination. 
The  Lutheran  Church  edifice,  then,  is  designed  to  be  the 
house  of  prayer  where  God  meets  His  people  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  them,  through  Word  and  Sacraments,  all  the 
treasures  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  where  they  meet 
Him  with  the  Eucharistic  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  And  herein  lies  the  only  sanction  of  altars 
in  the  Lutheran  Church:  "Denn  nicht  macht  der  altar 
das  Sakrament,  sondem  das  Sakrament  macht  den 
altar.” 

To  the  Lutheran  the  altar  has  a  meaning.  To  him  it 
stands  for  one  of  God's  precious  means  of  grace.  "As 
the  pulpit  stands  for  the  Word  and  the  font  for  baptism, 
so  the  altar  stands  for  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
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Even  at  a  minor  service  the  altar  is  eloquent  with  mean¬ 
ing.  It  speaks.  It  proclaims  a  rich  feast  of  grace.  It 
tells  of  gracious  pardon  for  the  sinful ;  it  tells  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  strength  for  the  weak  and  faltering ;  it  tells  of 
sweetest  heavenly  comfort  for  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 
It  tells,  in  short,  of  a  blessed  communion  in  which  sinful 
men  may  be  drawn  nearer  to  heaven  than  is  possible  for 
them  to  approach  in  any  other  way  on  earth.  These  are 
the  fundamental  truths  for  which  our  altar  stands.”  May 
that  day  come,  and  that  right  early,  when  every  Lutheran 
Church,  throughout  all  the  world,  shall  have  this  symbol 
of  God's  love  to  a  sin-ruined  world,  prominent  in  its 
house  of  worship. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  UNION  MOVEMENTS  BETWEEN  LUTHER¬ 
ANS  AND  REFORMED. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  NEVE,  D.D. 

II.  LUTHERANISM  IN  ITS  STRUGGLE  WITH  CALVINISM. 

Literature:  Seeberg,  History  of  Doctrines  II,  390ff., 
386ff.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte  (4th  ed.),  875ff.,  902ff. 
Thomasitcs,  Dogmengeschichte  II,  (2nd  ed.  by  Seeberg), 
543ff.,  556if.,  638ff.  Kurtz,  Kirchengeschichte,  (14th  ed., 
1909,  from  Reformation  on  revised  by  Tschackert),  161, 
152.  English  edition  of  1888,  §§  141,  144,  154.  Moel¬ 
ler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  Ill,  by  Ka- 
werau  (3rd  ed.),  181ff.,  299ff.  C.  W,  Hering,  Geschichte 
der  Kirchlichen  Unionsversuche  1836,  1,  184ff.,  258ff. 
Sckaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom  I,  554ff.,  536f.  Plitt,  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Augustana  II,  79-102.  Fritschel,  Formula  of 
Concord,  Luth.  Pub.  SocV,  Phila.,  1916,  pp  181-193;  194- 
202 ;  203-212.  Cf.  extract  of  FritscheFs  book  in  Neve,  In¬ 
troduction  to  Luth.  Symbolics  (2nd  ed.  will  appear  under 
different  title),  Luth.  Book  Concern,  Columbus,  O.,  pp. 
384-428.  On  Altered  and  Unaltered  Ausburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  see  the  same  book,  86-100,  cf.  207-210.  Kruske, 
Johann  von  Lasko  und  der  Sakramentsschreit,  Leipzig, 
1901.  Wangemann,  Joh.  Sigismund  und  Paul  Gerhardt, 
1-100.  Stahl,  Luth.  Kirche  und  die  Union,  107-123.  G. 
W.  Richards,  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Phila.,  1913,  pp. 
32ff.,  77ff.  The  following  articles  in  Hauck,i?ea?enc2/cio- 
paedie  der  Protestantischen  Theologie  und  Kirche 
(quoted  as  R.  E.)  deal  with  the  matters  of  this  chapter: 
“Joachim  WestphaF^  by  Kawerau  (XX,  185ff.)  ;  “Hard- 
enberg'^  by  Bertheau  (VII,  408ff.)  ;  “Tilemann  Hesshu- 
sen”  by  Hackenschmidt  (VIII,  8ff)  ;  “Naumberger  Fuer- 
stentag”  by  Kawerau  (XIII,  661ff.)  ;  “Melanchthon”  by 
Kim  (XII,  513ff.)  ;  “Philippisten''  by  Kawerau  (XV, 
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322ff.)  ;  ‘‘Krell”  by  Weiss  (XI,  85ff.)  ;  “Orthodoxie^^  by 
Burger  (XIV,  495ff.)  ;  ‘‘Neostadiensium  Admonitio”  by 
Muller  (XIII,  709f.)  ;  ‘Trotestantismus’’  by  Kattenbusch 
(XVI,  162f.)  ;  ^‘Heidelberger  Katechismus’'  by  Lauter- 
burg  (X,  164ff.) 


Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  union  movements  in 
the  age  of  George  Calixtus  and  in  the  century  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  we  have  to  insert  a  chapter  on  the  new  doctrinal 
conflict  that  was  inaugurated  by  the  appearance  of  Cal¬ 
vinism.  Whatever  in  coming  centuries  worked  for  union 
between  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  or  for  a  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ation  between  the  two  Churches,  it  had  reference  to  the 
relation  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism. 

I.  CALVINISM  AS  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

With  the  activities  of  Martin  Bucer  there  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  Strasburg  a  “median  type  of  theology”  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  discussions.^  The  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  this  theology  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist 
was  the  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  receiving  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  conditioned  on  the  faith  of  the  com¬ 
municant.  Now  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  Calvin  was  in 
Strasburg  from  1538  to  1541.  But  already  before  his 
coming  there  he  had  received  decisive  influences  from 
Bucer.-  But  with  the  ascendency  of  Calvin,  Bucer's  the¬ 
ology  was  almost  everywhere  merged  in  Calvinism,  and 
so  it  was  Calvin  who  became  the  chief  representative  of 
that  mediating  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
characterized  the  South  West  of  Germany.^  We  may  say 
that  Calvinism  was  simply  the  higher  form  of  Bucerism. 

We  can,  therefore,  understand  that  for  a  time  Calvin 
could  be  regarded  as  an  “Upper-German  Lutheran”  (ein 


1  Compare  again  Seeberg,  History  of  Doctrines,  II,  39oh 

2  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  878.  Cf.  Calvin’s  discussion  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  first  edition  (1536)  of  his  Institutiones 
IV,  17,  §5. 

3  See  also  Hering,  Geschichte  der  kirchl.  Unionsversuche  I, 
i86ff. 
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oberdeutscher  Lutheraner)  The  influences  from  Lu¬ 
ther  are  clearly  traceable  in  Calvin.®  Seeberg  also  writes : 
'‘Calvin,  like  Bucer,  drew  his  first  inspiration  from  Lu¬ 
ther.  Luther's  ideas  moulded  him  in  a  general  way  as  a 
theologian  and  also  in  his  views  of  particular  doctrines. 
Yet  he  was  a  Lutheran  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Bucer. 
Or,  we  may  say,  the  impulses  which  made  Calvin  a  theo^ 
logian  and  churchman  proceeded  not  only  from  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  Luther,  but  also  from  that  conception  of  religion 
and  of  the  Church  and  her  duty  which  prevailed  at  Stras- 
burg."® 

Then  (1541)  Calvin  followed  the  call  back  to  Geneva. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  doctrinal  agreement  with 
Bullinger  and  the  followers  of  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  Cons  emits  Tigurinns  of  1549.  This 
confessional  document  is  pronounced  by  E.  Staehelin  "the 
solemn  act  by  which  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  refor¬ 
mations  were  joined  in  everlasting  wedlock  as  the  one 
great  Reformed  Church.""  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Sup¬ 
per  there  was  in  that  Comemus,  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  expression,  an  approach  to  Zwingli;  but  in  substance 
we  have  here  the  teaching  of  Calvin  as  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  Zwingli's  conception  after  the  manner  of  Bucer's 
meditation.® 

For  lack  of  space  we  cannot  here  develop  and  review  in 
detail  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  dis¬ 
tinction  from  or  its  relation  to  that  of  Luther.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  of  these  essays.  But  for  a 
brief  characterization  we  may  say  that  Calvin  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  Zwingli's  merely  figurative  conception 
profane.^  The  signs  in  the  Sacrament  are  not  empty, 

4  Cf.  Loofs,  p.  877,  879;  also  Thomasius-Seeberg,  Dogmenge- 
schichte  II,  547. 

5  Lang,  Bekehrung  Calvins,  47ff.,  referred  to  by  Seeberg  and 
Loofs. 

6  History  of  Dictrines  II,  393. 

7  Staehelin,  Johann  Calvin  II,  121. 

8  The  text  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus  is  omitted  by  Schaff  in 
his  Creeds  of  Christendom,  chiefly  because  of  its  length.  It  is 
given  by  Niemeyer  in  his  collection  of  Reformed  Confessions,  pp. 
123-310.  Cf.  Thomasius-Seeberg  II,  547!.  Seeberg  II,  417.  Loofs, 
p.  896.  Hering  I,  I96f. 

9  Corp.  Ref.  XXXIX,  438. 
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but  they  offer  what  they  signify.  As  bread  and  wine 
nourish  the  body  so  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood  nourish  the 
soul.  Calvin  even  speaks  of  a  presence  of  Christ’s  Body 
in  the  Eucharist.  But  it  is  not  a  real  Presence,  because 
the  Body  is  far  removed  from  us  in  space ;  it  is  a  presence 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  when  we  have  faith  and  in  faith 
are  drawn  to  Christ.  Even  then  the  body  is  not  received, 
but  the  spirtual  influences  that  proceed  from  the  Christ 
in  whose  presence  the  believer  is.  Seeberg  remarks  “The 
difference  is  always  equally  manifest — Calvin  having  in 
mind  the  spiritual  influence,  and  Luther  the  real  bodily 
presence.”^® 

II.  THE  FIRST  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CALVINISM  AND 

LUTHERANISM. 


Calvin’s  influence  soon  began  to  be  felt  outside  of 
Switzerland,  especially  in  England,  France  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  It  also  extended  to  Germany,  the  activities  of 
Bucer  in  connection  with  the  Wittenberg  Concord  offer¬ 
ing  the  point  of  connection.  At  first  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans  no  protest  against  the  Confessio 
TigurinuSf  nor  against  any  writing  of  Calvin  that  had 
appeared  before  the  publication  of  this  new  Confession. 
In  1540  he  had  published  a  French  tract  on  the  Supper, 
which  he  republished  in  Latin  in  the  year  of  Luther’s 
death  (1546).  Here  he  had  emphasized  a  real  presence 
and  a  real  receiving  of  Body  and  Blood.  But  in  1548  he 
published  this  writing  in  a  new  edition  with  larger  em¬ 
phasis  upon  a  purely  spiritual  receiving.^^  Some  may 
not  yet  have  been  famliar  with  these  writings ;  others— 
the  followers  of  Melanchthon — favored  the  Strasburg 
type  of  teaching,  which  seemed  simply  to  be  reflected  in 
the  position  of  Calvin ;  and  again  others,  who  were  guard- 

10  II,  414;  cf.  Calvin’s  Institutiones  IV,  17,  §5-  Hering  I,  i84ff., 
197. 

11  Cf.  Koestlin-Kawerau,  Martin  Luther  II,  577.  Hering  I,  196. 
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ing  zealously  the  purity  of  Luther's  doctrine,  may  have 
been  waiting  for  some  one  to  take  up  the  controversy. 

This  one  finally  appeared  when  in  1552  Joachim  West- 
phal,  of  Hamburg,  began  his  polemical  activity  against 
Calvin.^2  The  first  publication  of  Westphah^  was  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year  by  another  writing^^  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  Then  something  occurred  that  brought  Calvin, 
who  so  far  had  ignored  Westphal,  into  active  warfare 
against  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany.  John  von 
Lasko,  a  Pole,  who  as  an  adherent  of  Calvin  had  been 
serving  a  Protestant  congregation  in  London  under  Ed¬ 
ward  IV,  had  to  flee  from  “Bloody  Mary"  (1553),  and  he, 
with  175  members  of  his  congregation  made  application 
for  permission  to  settle  on  the  continent.  He  applied 
first  in  Denmark,  but  was  refused.  With  the  same  result 
the  fugitives  applied  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  North¬ 
ern  part  of  Germany.  The  Lutheran  governments  every¬ 
where  feared  that  Lasko's  outspoken  dissent  from  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  might  result  in 
schismatic  movements  that  would  destroy  the  peace  of 
Church  and  State.  In  that  day  religious  union  was  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary  to  political  union.  This  treatment 
of  Lasko  and  his  followers  became  the  occasion  for  Cal¬ 
vin  to  attack  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  He 
did  it  in  his  Defensio,  etc.,  of  1555,^®  and  in  writings  that 
followed^®  with  such  superciliousness  of  spirit^^  that  it 
developed  into  a  heated  controversy  between  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  with  many  theologians  of  both  sides  par- 

12  See  Kurtz,  Church  History,  1888,  §141,  10;  latest  German  edi¬ 
tion  (14th,  1906)  §161,  10.  Kawerau  in  W.  Moeller,  Kirchenge- 
schichte  III,  186,  281. 

13  The  title  was  Farrago  Confuseanarum,  etc.,  5  volumes.  For 
a  characterization  of  the  work  see  Kawerau  in  R.  E.  XXI,  186,  36. 

14  Recta  Fides,  etc. 

15  Printed  in  Corp.  Ref.  XXXVII,  iff.;  cf.  Kawerau  in  R.  E. 
XXI,  187,  33- 

16.  Secunda  Defensio  in  Corp.  Ref.  XXXVII,  4iff. ;  cf.  R.  E. 
XXI,  188,  26. 

17  Admitted  even  by  an  advocate  of  Calvin  as  Hering,  I,  203. 
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ticipating.^®  Calvin  replied  in  a  third  and  last  writing, 
Ultima  Admonitio,  etc.,^®  in  which,  among  other  things 
he  said  that  he  received  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the 
sense  as  it  had  been  interpreted  by  its  own  author,  mean¬ 
ing  by  that  the  Vaidata  edition  which  he,  with  others, 
had  subscribed  at  the  Colloquy  in  Worms,  1540.^®  This 
is  especially  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  Calvin 
wanted  to  be  a  Lutheran.  And  we  can  see  how  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  in  their  struggle  with  Calvinism,  were  driven  to 
demand  the  recognition  of  the  Unaltered  edition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  InvaHata.-^ 

The  silence  of  Melanchthon  in  this  whole  controversy 
gave  him  and  his  followers  in  general  the  name  ‘‘Crypto- 
Calvinists.”  Since  the  days  of  Calvin's  stay  at  Stras- 
burg,  Melanchthon  had  begun  more  and  more  to  lean  to 
him,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Supper.  So  we  can 
understand  how  this  controversy  embarrassed  him.  The 
embarrassment  was  increased  still  more  when  Callus,  of 
Regensburg,  published  a  book  in  which  he  collated  from 
former  writings  of  Melanchthon  how  he  nad  expressed 
himself  against  Zwingli’s  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.^^ 
A  similar  publication  was  issued  by  Westphal.  Later  in 
this  chapter  (sub  7)  we  shall  discuss  Melanchthonianism 
in  its  relation  to  Calvinism  more  in  detail  and  in  a  con¬ 
nected  way. 


18  Kruske,  Joh.  V.  Lasko  und  der  Sakramentsstreit._  Leipzig, 
iQOi.  As  to  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  Lasko  and  his  fellow- 
fugitives,  Kawerau  (R.  E.  XXI,  187,  8)  asks  whether  under  like 
circumstances  Calvinistic  governments  would  not  have  acted  as 
did  the  Lutherans.  In  that  day  Church  and  civil  government 
were  so  interwoven  that  dissension  in  the  Church  always  meant 
disturbance  for  the  government.  We  would  also  rernark  that 
in  reporting  this  affair  it  should  never  have  been  omitted  that 
Lutherans  in  the  different  cities  kept  the  fugitives  for  weeks  and 
supported  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  See  Hering  I,  200. 

19  Corp.  Ref.  XXXVII,  I37ff-,  cf.  R.  E.  XXI,  188,  31. 

20  R.  E.  XXI,  187,  59.  Kawerau  in  Moeller’s  Kirchengeschichte 
III,  141.  Salig,  Augsb’g  Conf.  I,  49i-  Staehelin,  Joh.  Calvin  I,  234- 
Corp.  Ref.  IV,  33ff- ;  XLIII,  305. 

21  On  this  subject  cf.  Neve,  Introduction  to  Lutheran  Symbol¬ 
ics,  pp.  95ff. 
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The  step  of  Westphal  of  publicly  calling  attention  to 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Calvin's  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  that  held  by  Luther  has  been  criticized 
by  Reformed  writers  up  to  the  present  time.^^  But 
Westphal  certainly  has  been  justified  by  history  even  to 
this  day.  Among  the  many  Lutheran  synods  of  America 
there  can  be  no  longer  union  except  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
historic  Lutheranism  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Much  as  we  may  regret  the  bitterness 
of  the  conflict,  history,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Lutheranism,  has  shown  that  Westphal  performed  a  most 
needed  service  to  the  Church.  Kawerau  says:  ‘Tf  he 
had  not  done  it  some  one  else  would."^*  It  opened  the  eyes 
of  Lutheran  Germany  to  the  silent  propaganda  for  Cal¬ 
vin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  revealed  the 
fact  that  Melanchthon  and  his  followers  were  willing  to 
trade  Luther's  conception  for  the  teaching  of  Calvin.  It 
taught  the  Lutherans  the  necessity  for  insisting  upon  the 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  In  brief,  it  spelled  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Calvin's  dominion  over  Ger- 
many,^^  or  at  least  limited  it  to  a  nariow  territory. 
Calvin  who,  in  his  replies  to  Westphal,  wrote  as  if  West- 
phal's  activity  was  of  no  account  certainly  had  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  vitality  of  the  old  Lutheran  position.^^ 

III.  THE  INROADS  OF  CALVINISM  UPON  LUTHERAN 

TERRITORY. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Calvin's  view  of  the 
Sacrament  maintained  itself  in  the  south-west  of  Ger¬ 
many  where  for  decades  Bucerism  had  had  its  adherents. 
But  it  extended  also  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  to  Bre¬ 
men,  for  instance,  where  a  conflict  occurred  between  Har- 

23  Cf.  Dalton,  Miscellanen,  1905,  p.  302ff. 

24  R.  E.  XXI,  186,  60. 

25  Kruske,  ut  supra,  p.  83. 

26  Kawerau  in  R.  E.  XXI,  186,  57. 

27  See  Hering,  p.  203. 
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denberg  and  his  strictly  Lutheran  opponents.^®  The  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  Hardenberg  is  of  special  interest.  He 
corresponded  much  with  Melanchthon,  and,  when  driven 
to  a  definite  statement,  he  rejected  Luther’s  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  refusing  to  accept  by  oath  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  declared  that  he 
could  accept  the  Bible  only.  The  Augsburg  Confession, 
he  said,  was  a  product  of  the  time,  composed  to  please  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  this  being  particularly  true  of 
Art.  X  which  contains  too  much  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.2® 

We  cannot  here  relate  the  whole  history  of  how  Bre¬ 
men  was  lost  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  literature  on  that  subject.  Pezel,  a  Me- 
lanchthonian  of  Wittenberg,  was  called  as  pastor.  He 
introduced  a  catechism  which  taught  Calvinism  under 
Melanchthonian  forms  of  expression.  Later  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism  was  accepted.  At  first  Bremen  refused 
to  be  called  Calvinistic,  but  soon  the  ministers  accepted 
even  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  Bremen 
was  regularly  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.®® 

As  Hardenberg  was  out  of  place  in  north  Ger¬ 
many  so  was  Hesshusius  a  misfit  in  the  south-west  (at 
Heidelberg)  where  moderation  would  have  done  better 
service  for  the  Lutheran  Church.®^  Hesshusius  was  one 
of  the  most  combative  of  Lutheran  theologians.  When 
his  arguments  were  not  received  he  threatened  with  phys¬ 
ical  violence,  and  he  even  led  his  followers  into  riots.®- 
At  the  end  of  his  life  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  re¬ 
buked  more  severely  the  errorists  {die  Rottengeister) . 
Somewhere  in  these  discussions  we  must  try  to  find  an 

28  Read  in  Kurtz,  Engl,  edition,  §144,  2;  last  German  edition 
(1906),  §152,  2.  Moeller-Kawerau,  Kirchengeschichte  III  (1907),  p. 
306.  Tschackert,  Entstehung,  etc.,  pp.  537^*  Cf.  Hering,  ut  supra,  I, 
204-212;  also  article  “Hardenberg’  in  R.  E.  VII. 

29  Cf.  Hering  I,  205!. 

30  Since  1638,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Danish  prince,  the  Dom 
was  given  over  to  the  many  citizens  that  had  refused  to  leave  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

31  Cf.  Richards,  Heidelberg  Catechism,  1913,  p.  sg&. 

32  Hackenschmidt  in  R.  E.  VIII,  p.  9,  ii;  p.  10,  20. 
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explanation  of  the  severity  of  Lutheran  polemics  that 
characterized  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Here  we  cannot  permit  the  in¬ 
terruption.  Let  us  see  how  the  Palatinate  was  lost  to 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Elector  Frederick  III.  had  dis¬ 
missed  Hesshusius  and  had  begun  to  feel  opposed  to  a 
strict  Lutheranism.  At  the  Day  of  Princes  at  Naumburg 
he  favored  the  Augustana  Variata  as  against  the  Invari- 
ata.^^  He  studied  for  himself  the  different  views  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Finally  the  arguments  of  a  physician 
(who  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject)  together  with 
a  Theological  Estimate  (Gutachten)  from  Melanchthon 
(Corp.  Ref.  IX,  960),  helped  him  to  decide  for  Calvinism 
(1561).^^Now  Caspar  Olevianus  and  Zach.  Ursinus,  the 
makers  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  were  called.  The 
church  service  was  adapted  to  Calvinistic  ideals:  Paint¬ 
ings,  baptismal  fonts,  altars  were  removed,  and  the 
organs  closed.  The  opposing  ministers  were  driven  from 
the  country  and  Reformed  ministers  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  put  in  their  place.^®  The  loss  of  the  Palatinate 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  crypto-Calvinistic  agitations  were  also  extended 
to  Electoral  Saxony  where  Melanchthon  and  his  school  at 
Wittenberg  had  been  working  into  the  hands  of  Calvin 
with  all  kinds  of  machinations.^®  The  repulsive  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  duplicity  in  this  propaganda  is  nowhere  more 
graphically  described  than  by  Geo.  J.  Fritschel,  in  his 
book,  ''Formula  of  Concord.”^'^  To  be  historically  fair 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Melanchthonians,  an  element  of  self-defense.®®  The 

33  See  Kawerau  in  R.  E.  XIII,  664. 

34  Hering  I,  221.  Melanchthon  wrote:  “It  is  not  difficult,  but 
dangerous  to  answer,”  Cf.  Kahnis,  Der  Innere  Gang  des  Deutschen 
Protestantismus  I,  54;  cf.  Corp.  Ref.  IX,  961.  Richards,  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  p.  41!. 

35  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  30iff. ;  Kurtz,  Engl.  ed.  §144,  i;  German 
ed.  (1906)  §152,  I.  Tschackert,  539;  article  on  “Tilemann  Heshu- 
sius”  in  R.  E.  VIII. 

36  Read  Kurtz,  Engl.,  §141,  10,  13;  German,  §161,  4,  10,  13. 
Fritschel,  Formula  of  Concord,  pp.  52,  177,  181,  i83ff. 

37  Luth.  Publ.  Soc’y,  Phila.,  1916,  pp.  182-93. 

38  Kawerau  in  R.  E.  XV,  327,  44. 
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Flacianists  were  setting  the  stage  for  their  destruction. 
But  their  aim  was,  under  the  guise  of  general  Bucerian 
and  Melanchthonian  terms  to  displace  Luthers  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  by  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  they 
knew  that  by  doing  so  they  were  deceiving  the  Elector 
August  of  whom  they  knew  that  he  was  trusting  them  to 
preserve  the  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine.^"  The  anony¬ 
mously  published  Exegesis  PerspicvxL,  given  in  extract  by 
Fritschel  (pp.  189-193),  finally  brought  their  plan  into 
the  open.  A  great  protest  arose.  The  eyes  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  were  opened  with  the  result  that  the  Melanchthonians 
were  driven  from  Wittenberg  and  their  leaders  impris¬ 
oned.^®  A  thanksgiving  service  in  all  churches  and  a 
memorial  coin  celebrated  the  victory  of  Lutheranism 
over  Calvinism  in  Saxony  (1574)  A  new  attempt  un¬ 
der  Elector  Christian  I,  who  had  married  into  the  family 
of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  met  at  first  with  success, 
but  it  came  to  naught  under  the  prince  that  followed  him. 
Here  chancellor  Nicholas  Krell  had  b^n  the  moving 
power  for  the  Calvinistic  party.  He  was  incarcerated  and 
after  ten  years  of  prison  life  executed.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  political  conditions  contributed  to  the  tragedy.  But 
that  among  the  charges  his  confessional  activities  were 
conspicuous  may  be  judged  from  the  blade  of  the  sword 
with  which  he  was  decapitated,  which  is  shown  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  and  which  bears  the  inscription :  Cave 
Calviniane”  The  records  of  this  execution  constitute  a 
dark  page  in  the  history  of  Lutheranism. 


rv.  A  FEW  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 

THE  CONFLICT. 


Judged  from  a  large  view-point  it  can  not  be  denied 

40  feu«^Ve"®sotin-law  of  Melanchthon  '^•'’°v./LP!j''of1he 

and  trusted  adviser  of  the  elector  had  been  'j’e  ^"d  of  the 

Melanchthonians  had  to  suffer  m  priscm  ...j 

41  See  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  29off.  Kutrz,  Engl.,  8  4  » 

^'-^’'^lefartkle  “Krell”  in  R.  E.  XI,  8sff.  Read  Kurta,  Engl.,  §141. 
13.  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  297. 
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that  in  this  whole  conflict  Lutheranism  was  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  Historic  Lutheranism  had  to  fight  for  its  life. 
There  was  a  plan  to  crowd  it  out  of  Germany  and  to  sup¬ 
plant  it  by  another  type  of  Protestantism.  The  Calvin¬ 
ists  wanted  to  be  recognized  as  the  real  Lutheranism,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  taught  only  a  "‘spiritual  pres¬ 
ence''  in  place  of  Luther's  “Real  Presence."  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  conceptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  clouded  by  the  emplo3mient  of  Bucero-Melanchthon- 
ian  forms  of  expression.  It  was  this  plan  that  Luther¬ 
anism  had  to  expose  in  order  to  save  its  own  life.  Very 
characteristic  is  the  case  of  Frederick  III  in  the  Palati¬ 
nate.  When  the  Lutheran  estates  at  the  diet  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  in  1564,  accused  him  that  he  had  broken  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Religious  Peace  Treaty  of  1555  by  introducing  Cal¬ 
vinism  into  his  country,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  read 
Calvin's  writings,  that  he  did  not  know  what  Calvinism 
was,  and  that  he  still  held  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
( Variata) ,  as  he  had  done  at  Naumburg.^*  And  yet  only 
the  year  before  he  had  publicly  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism !  There  was  certainly  something  to  be  cleared 
up. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  our  discussions  we  are  al¬ 
ways  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  if  this  were  the 
only  distinguishing  doctrine  between  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  relation  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
Germany.  In  Germany  it  was,  especially  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  conflict,  exclusively  the  doctrine  of  the  Sup¬ 
per  that  appeared  as  the  point  of  division ;  predestination 
has  there  always  been  evaded  as  a  subject  of  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany 
to-day  has  forms  of  piety,  which  show  the  relation  with 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  other  countries,  but  at  the 
time  here  under  consideration  Calvinism  was  yet  in  its 
formative  period.  Its  principles  had  not  yet  worked 
themselves  out.  The  scientific  process  of  generalization 

43  Cf.  Kurtz,  German  ed.  §152,  i.  Richards,  ut  supra,  p.  44. 
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and  classification,  on  the  part  of  observing  historians,  had 
not  even  begun.  More  time  must  elapse  before  such 
could  take  place.  But  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper 
many  minds  had  been  awakened  through  Luther’s  contro¬ 
versies  with  Zwingli,  Carlstadt  and  Schwenkfeld,  and  by 
the  movements  that  led  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord ;  and 
this  doctrine,  therefore,  readily  offered  itself  as  a  pulse 
of  the  doctrinal  life  of  the  two  Churches.  (Cf.  p.  13f.) 

V.  THE  FINAL  SEPARATION  BETWEEN  LUTHERANISM  AND 
CALVINISM  IN  THE  FORMULA  OF  CONCORD  AND  IN 
THE  NEUSTADT  ADMONITION. 

We  have  seen  that  at  first  Calvin  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  an  ‘‘Upper-German  Lutheran”  and  his  view  on 
the  Supper  had  a  silent  propaganda  in  Germany.  We 
have  also  seen  that  finally  there  arose  a  controversy  in 
which  it  was  made  clear  that  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Luther 

_ a  controversy  that  was  intensified  through  the  crypto- 

Calvinistic  agitations  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate  to  Lutheranism,  with  Electoral  Saxony  in  danger  of 
being  lost  also.  Now  we  shall  see  how  the  consciousness 
of  that  fundamental  difference  which  resulted  from  those 
controversies  was  expressed  in  a  Lutheran  Confession, 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  to  which  the  Reformed  replied 
in  a  very  significant  writing,  the  N eostadiensium  Admo- 

nito. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  Formula  of  Concord  as  a 
whole.  For  such  a  study  we  must  refer  to  Fritschel’s 
book  which  has  been  quoted  before.^^  Here  we  have  to 
do  with  the  Formula  only  in  so  far  as  it  gave  decisions  on 
the  problems  that  were  under  discussion  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  which  was  first  published  in 
1577,  in  the  form  of  little  monographs,  states  the  posi- 

44  Geo.  J.  Fritschel,  The  Formula  of  Concord,  1916,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  An  extract  of  this  book  is  contained  in  J.  L.  Neve,  In¬ 
troduction  to  Lutheran  Symbolics,  pp.  384-428. 
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tion  of  Lutheranism  in  twelve  articles ;  of  these,  Articles 
VII  ,on  the  Eucharist,  VIII,  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  IX, 
on  the  Descent  to  Hell,  and  XI,  on  Predestination,  cover 
the  controversies.  But  since  we  have  in  these  investiga¬ 
tions  limited  ourselves  to  the  “Union  Movements  Between 
Lutherans  and  Reformed”  in  Germany  (who  in  their 
confessional  statements,  particularly  in  the  Brandenburg 
Confessions,  have  excluded  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predesti¬ 
nation  and  even  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  have  evaded 
a  discussion  of  it)  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  a  discussion 
of  the  essential  features  of  Articles  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  legalism,  an  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Reformed  Church,  finds  a  remarkable 
corrective  in  the  articles  of  the  Formula  which  deal  with 
the  relation  of  Law  and  Gospel  (V  and  VI).  Neverthe¬ 
less  these  articles  were  historically  not  occasioned  by  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.  Moreover,  legalism  as  a 
product  of  Calvin's  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
more  evident  among  the  Reformed  Churches  outside  of 
the  German  Reformed — we  mention  especially  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better  to  consider  this  feature 
in  the  discussions  of  the  last  chapter  of  these  essays  where 
we  shall  deal  with  the  Reformed  Churches  in  general  in 
their  doctrinal  and  practical  distinction  from  Lutheran¬ 
ism. 

In  Art.  VII  the  Formula  of  Concord  uses  painstaking 
care  to  guard  the  interpretation  of  Art.  X  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper  by  describing  the 
kind  of  real  presence  that  was  meant  by  Luther  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Sacramentarians,  and  in  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Upper  Germans  in  the  Wittenberg  Con¬ 
cord.  The  Catechism  and  especially  the  Smalcald  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  referred  to.  The  bodily  presence  is  taught  upon 
the  basis  of  the  words  of  institution.^^  Thus  it  is  taught 
that,  on  account  of  the  sacramental  union  between  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  elements,  Christ's  Body  and 

45  §§46-59.  Our  references  are  to  H.  E.  Jacobs’,  Peoples’  Ed.  of 
the  Book  of  Concord. 
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Blood  are  truly  and  essentially  present  and  received  with 
the  bread  and  wine.  It  is,  however,  not  a  ‘‘physical  or 
earthly''  presence.*^®  From  such  a  view  of  the  real  pres¬ 
ence  it  follows  that  communicants  receive  the  Body  of 
Christ  “with  the  mouth"  (ore)  which,  however,  does  not 
mean  a  capernaitic  eating  (manducation) ,  for  it  takes 
place  in  a  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  heavenly  way. 
With  this  sacramental  mode  of  receiving  Christ's  essen¬ 
tial  Body  by  worthy  and  unworthy  communicants,  there 
goes  also  a  spiritual  receiving  by  faith  only,  which  can 
also  take  place  outside  of  the  use  of  the  Sacrament.*^^  The 
pious,  indeed,  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  as  an 
infallible  pledge  and  assurance  that  their  sins  are  surely 
forgiven,  and  that  Christ  dwells  in  them  and  wishes  to  be 
efficacious  in  them.^®  The  discussions  in  this  article  are 
so  thorough  and  exhaustive  that  all  loopholes  for  the 
vagueness  of  Melanchthon,  for  the  suggestions  of  Bucer, 
and  for  the  definitions  of  Calvin  are  stopped  up.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  henceforth  as  to  what  Lutheranism  is 
in  distinction  from  Calvinism.  To  have  made  this  clear 
in  every  respect  is  the  significance  of  this  article  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord.*® 

But  the  Formula  carried  its  decisions  back  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  person  of  Christ  where  the  root  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  had  already  appeared  in  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Luther  and  Zwingli.  The  latter  had  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  according  to  His  Body  Christ  cannot  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Supper,  because  omnipresence  belongs  to  the 
divine  nature  only.  Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingli.  Here 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  its  system  of  the  personal 
union  and  the  communicatio  idiomatum,  teaches  the  ge¬ 
nus  majestaticum  according  to  which  there  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  Christ's  human  nature  certain  attributes  of  the 
divine  nature  so  that  the  whole  Christ,  undivided  in  one 
person,  can  be  and  is  present  where  in  His  Word  He 

46  §§5,  6 ;  cf.  17- 

47  §§15,  16;  41,  42;  63-66. 

48  §§63,  44. 

49  Cf.  Seeberg,  History  of  Doctrines,  II,  386ff.  Tschackert, 
Entstehung,  549ff.  Fritschel,  Book  of  Concord  194-202. 
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promises  to  be  present.®^  This  doctrine  is  proved  by  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Scriptures.®^  As  to  the  question  'whether 
such  a  communication  is  possible  the  Formula  answers 
characteristically:  ‘‘No  one  can  know  better  or  more 
thoroughly  than  the  Lord  Christ  Himself.’^  (§53).  We 
cannot  here  review  all  the  statements  and  arguments  of 
the  Formula  on  the  person  of  Christ  and,  therefore,  have 
contented  ourselves  -with  what  is  especially  germane  to 
our  general  discussion.®^ 

In  the  brief  Article  IX,  on  the  Descent  to  Hell,  we  can 
also  see  the  Lutheran  emphasis  upon  the  personal  union 
of  God  and  man  in  Christ.  “The  entire  person,  God  and 
man,  after  the  burial  descended  into  hell,  conquered  the 
devil,  destroyed  the  power  of  hell  and  took  from  the  de'vil 
all  his  might.” 

Among  the  replies  to  the  Formula  by  the  Reformed  the 
Newstad  Admonition  {N eostadiensium  Admonitio)  was 
especially  significant,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  This  book, 
covering  455  quarto  pages,  was  written  'with  great  thor¬ 
oughness  by  Zach.  Ursinus,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism;  and  (2)  it  was  written  at  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Count  Casimir,  of  Neustadt  in  the  Palatinate 

50  §§i6,  17;  cf.  corresponding  parts  in  the  “Solid  Declaration.” 
This  feature  of  Luther’s  Christology  was  not  a  mere  invention  for 
the  purpose  of  simply  furnishing  a  support  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  as  Schaff  and  many  others  have  viewed  it  (see 
Creeds  of  Christendom  I,  288).  What  Luther  wished  to  establish 
with  his  strong  emphasis  upon  the  personal  union  was  nothing 
less  than  the  full  value  of  the  atonement  wrought  by  Christ,  the 
God-man.  If  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  so  separated  from  His  di¬ 
vinity  that  there  is  no  real  communion,  no  communication  of  the 
divine  attributes  to  the  humanity,  then  there  is  no  real  validity  in 
the  suffering  of  Christ.  Luther  says :  “If  the  devil  should  per¬ 
suade  me  that  in  Christ  a  mere  man  was  crucified  and  died  for  me, 
then  I  would  be  lost,  but  if  I  can  attach  to  it  the  importance  that 
Christ  died  for  me  as  real  God  and  man  then  such  doctrine  will 
outweigh  and  destroy  sin,  death,  hell  and  all  misery.”  (Compare 
the  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  in  Plitt,  Einleitung  in  die 
Augustana  II,  79-102,  in  particular  p.  95. 

51  §§54-59* 

52  Cf.  Seeberg  and  Tschackert  ut  supra.  Fritschel,  pp.  203-212 
Tholuck,  Christliches  Leben  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  p.  2iff. 
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and  published  in  the  name  of  the  Newstad  theologians.®^ 
These  theologians  at  first  labored  for  a  Melanchthonian 
middle  type  of  Protestantism,  but  in  fact  found  them¬ 
selves  entirely  on  the  side  of  Calvin,  agreeing  with  him 
even  in  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  although  not  press¬ 
ing  this  point  to  the  extent  that  was  done  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

An  impression  of  the  Newstad  Admonition  may  be  had 
by  a  mere  quotation  of  the  captions  to  the  twelve  chap¬ 
ters:  (1)  The  person  of  Christ,  a  review  of  the  true 
doctrine;  (2)  The  Lord’s  Supper,  a  review  of  the  true 
doctrine;  (3)  Refutation  of  the  false  accusation  of  our 
churches  with  regard  to  false  dogmas;  (4)  The  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  (5)  The  true  meaning 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  (6)  x^egarding  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Luther;  (7)  Concerning  the  unjust  condemnation 
of  our  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  (8)  Proof  of  false 
assertions  in  the  Book  of  Concord;  (9)  Proof  of  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  Book  of  Concord;  (10)  The  procedure  of 
the  theologians  in  bringing  about  concord,  and  the  part 
of  a  Christian  magistrate  in  church  controversies;  (11) 
The  inconvenience  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  concord; 
(12)  An  epilogue  on  the  true  method  for  establishing 
Christian  concord  in  the  churches. 

In  chapter  two  the  Real  Presence  in  the  sense  of  Lu¬ 
ther  is  rejected.  With  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  in 
chapter  one  it  is  declared  that  the  essential  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  cannot  be  communicated  everywhere  to 
the  human  nature;  the  accidental  attributes  only,  which 
do  not  constitute  Christ’s  divine  nature,  are  given  to  his 
human  nature  in  the  state  of  glory.  In  chapters  eight 
and  nine  the  Lutheran  position  is  charged  with  incon- 

53  After  the  death  of  Elector  Frederick  III,  of  the  Palatinate 
(1576),  who  had  introduced  Calvinism,  the  city  of  Heidelberg  with 
the  University  returned  for  a  time  to  Lutheranism  under  the  reign 
of  his  son,  Elector  Ludwig  (1576-83).  His  brother,  John  Casimir, 
gathered  about  him  at  Newstad  the  Reformed  theologians  who 
were  expelled  from  Heidelberg.  Chief  of  them  was  Ursinus; 
others  were  Junius,  Tossanus,  Zanchius.  Cf.  Moeller-Kawerau 
HI,  303f. 
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sistency  and  with  being  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures. 
Chapters  four  and  five  are  of  special  interest,  because 
they  contribute  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  German 
Reformed.  The  author  declares  that  he  does  not  reject 
the  Augsburg  Confession  {Variata),  but  he  protests 
against  a  binding  subscription,  which  can  be  claimed  only 
by  the  Bible.  Confessions  can  be  subscribed  to  only  so  far 
(qiuitenus)  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures.®*  While 
the  Admonition  has  no  deliverance  on  predestination  as 
such,  yet  we  know  that  Ursinus  stood  with  Calvin  on  this 
subject,  as  is  evident  in  chapter  nine.  In  the  manner  of 
the  strict  predestinarians  of  succeeding  ages  Luther's 
writing  against  Erasmus  on  free-will  is  quoted  against 
Art.  XI  of  the  Formula  on  predestination.®® 

This  Newstad  Admonition  was  first  published  in  Latin 
and  then  translated  into  German.  At  the  instruction  of 
the  three  Lutheran  electors  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony  and 
the  Palatinate  the  theologians  Chemnitz,  Selnecker  and 
Kirchner  replied  in  the  so-called  ‘'Erfurt  Book"  of  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  (1583).®® 

Let  us  repeat :  In  the  Formula  of  Concord  and  in  the 
Newstad  Admonition  the  consciousness  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism 
was  expressed  as  a  finality.  The  breach  became  perma¬ 
nent.  Henceforth  the  two  tendencies  of  Protestantism, 
the  realistic  and  the  spiritualistic,  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  as  Church  against  Church. 

From  now  on  we  have  also  the  names  “Lutherans"  and 
“Reformed"  as  adopted  by  the  churches  themselves  and 
meaning  what  they  mean  to-day.  The  term  “Lutheran" 
had  been  used  by  the  Romanists  since  1520  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  all  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  After  the  in- 

54  Here  the  position  of  the  Lutherans  with  their  demand  of  a 
quia  subscription  is  usually  misunderstood.  For  a  review  of  this 
question,  see  Neve,  Introduction  to  Lutheran  Symbolics,  pp.  22-30; 
cf.  also  article  “Orthodoxie”  in  R.  E.  XIV,  p.  496. 

55  Cf.  Warfield,  The  Plan  of  Salvation,  p.  44,  note  13.  See  our 
explanation  in  the  last  of  these  discourses. 

56  See  the  articles  on  “Neostadiensium  Admonitio”  in  Meusel, 
Kirchliches  Handlexikon  IV,  756  and  in  R.  E.  XIII,  709^-  Cf-  arti¬ 
cle  on  “Ursinus”  in  Meusel  VII,  26. 
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troduction  of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  “Lutherans”  and  “Calvinists.”  But 
after  1585  the  followers  of  Luther  began  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “Lutherans.”®^  The  followers  of  Calvin  refused 
to  be  called  Calvinists ;  they  called  themselves  “Re¬ 
formed,”  intending  thereby  to  indicate  that  they  aimed  at 
a  reformation  also  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany  which  had 
kept  too  much  of  the  Roman  leaven.®® 

VI.  FURTHER  LOSS  OF  LUTHERAN  TERRITORY. 

Before  we  can  devote  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  union 
movements  we  will  have  to  make  clear  to  what  extent  Cal¬ 
vinism  succeeded  in  gaining  ground  in  Lutheran  Ger¬ 
many. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Melanchthon  an  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  Calvin  was  felt  in  Germany  particu¬ 
larly  where  there  had  been  sympathy  with  Melanchthon's 
views.  Calvin’s  Institutiones  come  into  successful  com¬ 
petition  vdth  Melanchthon’s  Lod.  In  quite  a  number  of 
dominions  the  doors  were  opened  to  Calvinism.  We 
have  already  heard  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bremen,  but 
further  inroads  were  made. 

(a).  Nassau.  Melanchthonians  from  Wittenberg  and 
Reformed  theologians  from  the  Palatinate  were  employed 
by  Count  John  VI  for  the  introduction  of  Calvinism  into 
Nassau-Dillenburg.  In  1578,  at  the  Dillenburg  Synod, 
the  Variata  was  accepted  as  an  authentic  interpretation 
of  the  Invariata,  and  the  church  services  were  arranged 
according  to  Reformed  ideals.  Then  (1581),  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism  was  adopted.  At  Herford  a  Reformed 
university  was  established.  A  number  of  small  domin¬ 
ions  in  the  neighborhood  (Sayn,  Wittgenstein,  Solms- 
Braunfels,  Isenburg,  Wied)  joined  in  the  movement 

57  Cf.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte,  p,  928;  cf.  Heppe,  Ursprung 

und  Geschichte  der  Bezeichnung  reformierter  und  lutherischer 
Konfession.”  i! 

58  Cf.  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  p.  300.  Richards,  p.  44. 
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which  reached  its  conclusion  in  the  Herbom  General 
Synod  of  1586.®® 

(b) .  Anhalt,  John  George  I,  was  among  those  who 
refused  to  sign  the  Formula  of  Concord.  A  declaration 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  made  that  kept  itself  within 
Melanchthonian  forms  of  expression.  The  first  step  of 
the  prince  in  the  Calvinization  of  the  land  was  taken  by 
removing  the  practice  of  exorcism  in  Baptism.  John 
Arndt,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  yield  to  the  decree,  had 
to  leave  the  country.  After  the  prince  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Reformed  John  Casimir  (of  the  Palati¬ 
nate)  he  proceeded  to  put  the  Reformed  Church  service  in 
place  of  the  Lutheran,  and  Luther's  Catechism  was  re¬ 
moved.  Ministers  and  congregations  resisted.  It  was 
declared  that  the  intention  was  only  to  remove  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  Roman  superstition.  It  was  to  be  a  “reforma¬ 
tion."  It  was  here  where  the  term  “Reformed"  as  a 
name  for  the  adherents  of  Calvin  in  Germany  came  first 
into  use.  In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  Confes- 
sio  A^ihaltina,  it  was  officially  declared  that  the  country 
had  not  ceased  to  stand  upon  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(Variata) .  But  in  reality  it  was  a  mild  Calvinism.  Lu¬ 
theranism  was  restored  only  in  Anhalt-Zerbst  (since 
1644)  under  Prince  John  who  had  been  trained  by  his 
mother  in  the  Lutheran  faith.®® 

(c) .  Hesse-Cassel.  Landgrave  Philip,  of  Hesse,  had 
died  in  1567.  The  little  country  was  divided  in  the  old 
German  way  between  his  four  sons.®^  Here  we  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  Hesse-Cassel  (Lower  Hesse)  under  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  He  was  decidedly  unionistic  in  his  church 
policy,  like  his  father  had  been.  So  he  refused  to  accept 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  kept  the  Corpus  Doctrinae 
Philippicum  and  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
Calvinism.  This  was  completely  carried  out  under  his 
son  Moritz  (since  1592),  and  political  complications  only 


59  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  3051. 

60  Kurtz,  English,  §144,  3;  German  ed.  §152,  3.  Moeller-Kawe¬ 
rau  III,  p.  307. 

61  How  that  was  done,  see  Kurtz,  Engl.,  §154,  i. 
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kept  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan  also  with  regard  to 
other  parts  of  Hesse.  Moritz  was  untiring  in  his  propa¬ 
ganda  for  Calvinism  in  other  countries  (in  Brandenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Lippe) 

(d) .  Lippe,  Into  this  little  thoroughly  Lutheran  do¬ 
minion  Count  Simon  VI  introduced  Calvinism  (1602). 
The  chief  promoter  was  the  General  Superintendent  H. 
Dreckmeyer.  The  change  was  made  by  force  of  arms 
against  much  resistance  of  clergy  and  people.®®  One  city 
(Lemgo)  withstood  for  eleven  years  and  saved  its  Lu¬ 
theranism. 

(e) .  The  Conversion  of  Elector  Sigismund  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  to  Calvinism  was  an  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
consequence  for  German  Lutheranism  in  coming  cen¬ 
turies.  The  grandfather  of  John  Sigismund,  Elector 
John  George,  was  a  strict  Lutheran.  He  subscribed  the 
Formula  of  Concord  and  even  made  his  grandson  sign  a 
pledge  that  he  would  remain  faithful  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  (1593).  But  already  the  father  of  John  Sigis¬ 
mund,  Joachim  Frederick  (1598-1608),  had  begun  to  de¬ 
part  from  Lutheranism.  It  came  in  connection  with  the 
special  policy  of  the  Hohenzollern  of  striving  after  more 
territory.  His  eyes  were  also  upon  the  country  along  the 
Rhine  (Kleve)  which  was  Reformed.  The  relation  to 
electoral  Saxony  changed,  and  there  was  an  approach  to 
the  Palatinate  (1587).  His  sons  were  sent  to  the  Stras- 
burg  university.  Marriage  relations  with  the  Palatinate 
followed.  Sigismund  studied  Hospinian's  Concordia  Dis- 
cors.®^  In  addition  to  this  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Moritz  of  Hesse®®  as  also  under  the  influence  of  theologi¬ 
ans  who  had  gone  on  from  Melanchthonianism  to  Calvin¬ 
ism  (such  as  Finck).  In  1613  John  Sigismund  publicly 
changed  his  confession  by  receiving,  together  with  flfty- 

62  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  3o8ff.  Kurtz,  English,  §154,  i ;  German 
§152,  5.  Hering,  Unionsversuche  I,  258!!. 

63  Kurtz,  Engl.,  §154,  2. 

64  Written  1607  as  a  refutation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  to 
which  L.  Hutter,  of  Wittenberg,  in  1614,  opposed  his  Concordia 
Concors. 

65  Cf.  above,  sub.  c,  and  Kurtz,  Engl.,  §154,  i. 
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four  others,  in  the  Dom  at  Berlin  the  Lord’s  Supper  after 
the  Reformed  manner.  (His  wife  Anna  had  refused  to 
join).  This  step  of  the  elector  was  followed  by  much 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  because  according 
to  the  existing  law  {cuius  regio,  ejus  religio)  a  prince 
had  the  authority  to  make  his  subjects  follow  him  or  force 
them  to  emigrate.  He  did  not  make  use  of  this  power. 
He  only  forbade  polemics  in  the  pulpit.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  replace  the  Augsburg  Confession  Invariata  by 
the  Variata,  but  in  face  of  threatening  opposition  the 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  1614  Sigismund  published 
his  Confession  {Confessio  Sigismundi)  as  an  invitation 
for  all  who  would  join  him.  The  Confession  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  improvement  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  as  a  reformation  of  Lutheranism  from  remnants  of 
Romanism.  The  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s 
Body  was  rejected,  also  the  practice  of  exorcism  in  Bap¬ 
tism  and  the  use  of  wafers  instead  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  in  the  communion.  The  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  was  adopted,  but  with  regard  to  predestina¬ 
tion  the  universality  of  grace  was  insisted  on.  At  Frank¬ 
fort  (on  the  Oder)  a  university  was  established  which 
was  practically  Reformed  and,  therefore,  avoided  by  the 
clergy  who  patronized  Wittenberg.®® 

VII.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  GER¬ 
MANY,  PARTICULARLY  ITS  RELATION  TO  MELANCH- 
THONIANISM  AND  "'HIGH  CALVINISM.” 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  Calvinism  as  we  have  it  in  other  countries  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany.  Has  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  been  essentially  modified  by  Melanch- 
thonianism?  This  question  is  of  special  interest  in  a 
critical  review  of  the  union  movements  between  this 

66  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  3ioff.  Kurtz,  English,  §154,  3;  German, 
§152,  7.  Schaff,  Creeds  I,  554-63.  Wangemann,  Joh.  Sigismund  und 
Paul  Gerhardt,  pp.  i-ioo.  Neve,  article  “Paul  Gerhardt  in  the 
Church  Troubles  of  His  Time”  in  Lutheran  Quarterly  1907,  pp. 
365ff. 
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Church  and  the  Lutherans.  We  refer  to  the  following 
literature:  In  Protestantische  Realencyclopaedie  (R. 
E.)  the  articles  ‘'Protestantismus”  by  Kattenbusch  (XVI, 
162f.),  ''Philippismus”  by  Kawerau  (XV,  322ff.),  and 
*'Melanchthon”  by  Kirn  (XII,  562,  12ff.)  ;  also  Stahl,  Die 
Lutherische  Kirche  und  die  Union,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  107-123. 
H.  Schmid,  Geschichte  der  Synkretistischen  Streitigkei- 
ten,  pp.  lOff ) ,  G.  W.  Richards,  The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
1913,  pp.  87-105. 

Before  we  can  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  problem  in¬ 
telligently  we  need  to  make  very  clear  what  is  meant  by 
Melanchthonianism.  By  Melanchthonianism  we  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Germans  are  accustomed  to  express  by 
“Philipism,’’  namely  the  doctrinal  elements  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Melanchthon,  on  which  he  departed  from  the 
teachings  of  Luther  and  with  which  he  formed  a  school 
against  the  stricter  Lutherans  (Gnesio-Lutherans) .  In 
this  discussion  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  matters  in 
which  he  approached  Bucer  and  Calvin:  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Melanchthon  had  no  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  of  his 
own.  It  was  in  his  nature  to  evade  the  controversy  rather 
than  to  solve  the  problem.  He  preferred  to  leave  conflict¬ 
ing  principles  untouched.  There  is  something  electic  about 
him.®^  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  adopted  Calvin’s 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  especially  its  characteris¬ 
tic  formulas  of  the  exaltation  of  the  believing  soul  into 
heaven  and  of  the  communication  of  Christ’s  humanity 
to  the  believer  through  the  Spirit.®®  Neither  did  he  re¬ 
ject  it.  But  his  approach  to  Calvin  is  in  the  conception 
of  a  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  This  he 
had  taken  over  from  Bucer.  He  liked  this  conception  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  he  could  use  it  as  a  formula  for 
union.  We  must  agree  when  Stahl  says:  Melanchthon’s 
conception  of  a  general  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper 
is  after  all  Calvin’s  doctrine  not  openly  expressed.  There 

67  Stahl,  p.  io8f. 

68  Institutiones  IV,  17,  9,  10,  18. 
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is  no  middle  doctrine  between  Luther  and  Calvin.  As 
soon  as  the  Lutheran  view  is  abandoned,  the  Reformed 
view  is  the  only  thing  that  is  left.  Calvin,  Bucer,  Me- 
lanchthon  mark  only  different  theological  types  of  the 
Reformed  doctrine.®^  A  characteristic  of  the  Bucero- 
Melanchthonian  expressions  is  their  elasticity.  As  to  the 
real  doctrine  which  Melanchthon  held  for  himself  his¬ 
torians  are  not  agreed.  Kim^®  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  of  Melanchthon  have  interpreted  their 
teacher  differently  on  this  subject  (Peucer  different  from 
Hemmig  and  Major).  But  the  fact  that  Melanchthon 
supported  Hardenberg  in  Bremen^^  and  that  through  his 
written  estimate  (Gutachten)  he  was  instrumental  in  con¬ 
firming  Elector  Frederick  III  in  views^^  that  took  the 
Palatinate  over  to  Calvinism  shows  that  between  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  he  favored  Calvinism.  But 
he  himself  did  not  make  the  choice,  because  he  saw  the 
salvation  of  German  Protestantism  in  a  tenacious  adher¬ 
ence  to  his  unionistic  formulas.  He  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  expression  of  Paul,  I  Cor.  10:16,  that  the  bread  is 
‘‘the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  In  Art.  X  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  Variata  form,  he  uses  the 
preposition  cum.  This  can  have  the  signification  “through 
the  means  of” ;  when  so  interpreted  it  is  Lutheran.  But 
it  may  also  mean  simultaneously  or  in  connection  with; 
when  so  understood  it  is  Calvinistic.  The  oral  reception 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  and  its  reception  also  by  the  un¬ 
worthy  offer  the  test  as  to  which  signification  is  accepted. 
Melanchthon  rejected  the  oral  receiving  of  Christ's 
Body."^^  The  fundamental  trouble  with  Melanchthon  was 
his  failure  to  appreciate  Luther's  great  thought  of  the 
mystery  in  the  organic  union  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  as  well  as  the  communication  of  the  divine  through 
the  created. 

69  Die  Luth.  Kirche  u.  d.  Union,  p.  iiif. 

70  R.  E.  XII,  526,  20. 

71  R.  E.  VII,  412.  Corp.  Ref.  IX,  ipff. 

72  Corp.  Ref.  IX,  pdoff. 

73  Corp.  Ref.  IX,  1046. 
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Melanchthonianism  as  an  organized  party^*  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  in  the  drama  that  took  place  in  Saxony,  as 
we  have  described  above.  This  defeat  at  that  time  was 
not  merely  the  result  of  the  severe  polemics  of  the  strict 
Lutherans,  but  it  had  its  source  in  the  lack  of  character 
and  positiveness  of  the  Melanchthonian  position.^®  Me- 
lanchthon's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lacked  in  Bib¬ 
lical  foundation  and  in  dogmatic  completeness.  It  could 
appeal  to  those  only  with  an  indifferent  attitude  of  mind. 
And  the  Christology  of  the  Melanchthonians  falls  short 
in  that  it  refuses  to  draw  logical  consequences  from  ad¬ 
mitted  premises.  Melanchthonianism,  in  the  points  un¬ 
der  consideration,  was  too  neutral;  it  lacked  in  positive¬ 
ness.  Kawerau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  wherever  Me¬ 
lanchthonianism  still  persisted  there  came  forth  no  schol¬ 
arship  that  could  be  compared  with  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  Concordia  Lutheranism.^® 

But  what  was  the  influence  of  Melanchthonianism  upon 
further  developments  in  Germany  ?  While  it  is  true  that 
for  the  time  being  Melanchthonianism  was  defeated 
through  the  very  general  adoption  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  and  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Concord — de¬ 
feated  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  century  the  name  of 
the  praeceptor  Germaniae  could  hardly  be  mentioned 
without  arousing  indignation,^'  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
dead.  Germany,  consisting  of  many  different  independ¬ 
ent  dominions  and  principalities,  secured  to  Melanchthon¬ 
ianism  safe  places  of  refuge.'"®  Where  subscription  to  the 
Formula  of  Concord  was  refused  Melanchthonianism  as 
a  rule  found  a  field  for  its  influence. 

An  important  instrument  through  which  Melanchthon¬ 
ianism  kept  exercising  an  influence  with  practical  results 


74  Cf.  R.  E.  XV,  323,  15-  .  .  .  J  ..  TT  » 

75  Kawerau  remarks  that  Philippism  remained  etwas  Halbes. 

R.  E.  XV,  329,  51- 

76  R.  E.  XV,  329,  55.  ^  , 

77  Dr.  Polykarp  Leyser  at  a  disputation  in  Wittenberg  tore  the 
picture  of  Melanchthon  from  the  wall  and  threw  it  to  the  ground. 

78  Kattenbusch,  in  R.  E.  XVI,  163,  8. 
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was  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Variata  form.  It 
served  as  an  instrument  for  the  introduction  of  a  milder 
or  even  a  complete  Calvinism  in  many  territories.  It 
was  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War  when,  according  to  the 
Augsburg  Religious  Peace  Treaty  of  1555,  the  adherents 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  alone  were  entitled  to  tolera¬ 
tion.  By  accepting  the  Variata  and  interpreting  Art.  X 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a  Bucerian  or  fully  Calvinistic 
sense  Calvinism  was  introduced.  Thus  as  mentioned 
above,  Frederick  III  of  the  Palatinate,  when  the  Lutheran 
princes  threatened  to  proceed  against  him  for  having 
made  his  country  Calvinistic,  answered  that  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  Augustana  Variata.  But  his  real  creed  was 
contained  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  At  Nassau,  Bre¬ 
men,  Anhalt  and  in  Brandenburg  the  Variata  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose.^^ 

It  is  an  interesting  question  and  for  the  consideration 
of  our  general  subject  a  very  practical  one  whether  Me- 
lanchthonianism  has  actually  modified  Calvinism  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  not.  Is  the  Calvinism  of  Germany,  or  the  ‘*Re- 
formed”  Church  of  Germany,  different  from  the  same 
form  of  Protestantism;  or  from  the  ‘‘high  Calvinism”  in 
other  countries?  This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  with  a  simple  yes  or  no.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  the  parts  of  Germany  that  embraced  Calvinism  there 
has  been  an  almost  general  tendency  to  exclude  or  to 
evade  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  Predestination.*®  '  When  it 
came  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  Calvin’s  doctrine  prevailed 
everywhere.  But  after  all  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
even  this  view  has  been  modified  by  Melanchthonian 
forms  of  expression.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in 
Anhalt  (see  above  sub.  6.  b)  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the 

79  Moeller-Kawerau  III,  305!.  Kurtz,  Eng-lish  ed.  §§144,  2;  154,  i 
(Moeller-Kawerau  III,  307!.,  3o8f.)  §154,  3.  (Moeller-Kawerau  III, 
3i2ff.)  Cf.  Neve,  Altered  and  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession, 
Luth.  Lit.  Bd.,  Burlington,  Iowa)  p.  36f. 

80  Cf.  Richards,  Heidelberg  Catechism,  p.  loiff. 
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Eepetitio  Anhaltina  of  1581.®’-  Neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  Confession  of  Sigismund  of  1614  (see  sub.  6,  e) 
bears  a  somewhat  Melanchthonian  character.  To  quote 
Schaff:  “In  regard  to  the  controverted  articles,  Sigis- 
mund  rejects  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  Body  and  exorcism  in  Baptism  as  a  superstitious 
ceremony,  and  the  use  of  the  wafer  instead  of  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread  in  the  communion.  He  adopts  the  Reform¬ 
ed  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  of  the  eternal  and  un¬ 
conditioned  election  of  grace,  yet  with  the  declaration  that 
God  sincerely  wished  the  salvation  of  all  men  and  was  not 
the  author  of  sin  and  damnation."®^  The  terms  employed 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  are  indeed  Bucero-Melanchthonian. 
We  read  of  a  “sacramental  connection"  of  the  earthly  and 
heavenly  elements,  of  an  “undivided  distribution"  of 
bread  and  the  Body  of  Christ.  But  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  cum  in  the  sense  of  simultaneous,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  statement  that  the  bread  is  received  with  the  mouth, 
but  the  Body  of  Christ  through  faith.  It  is  the  Calvin- 
istic  “side  by  side"  expressions  as  against  the  Lutheran 
conception  of  an  organic  union.®®  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  appears  in  these  Confessions,  as  well 
as  the  Confessions  of  Brandenburg,  that  grew  out  of  the 
colloquies  at  Leipzig  (1631)  and  at  Thorn  (1645),  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Melanchthonian  indefiniteness  and  elasticity 
of  expression.  When  we  make  this  admission  it  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  at  Bremen,  Lippe  and  on 
the  Rhine  the  Reformed  Church  was  of  a  strictly  Calvin- 
istic  type. 

But  before  the  conclusion  of  our  investigation,  we  will 
have  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  chief  Confession  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany,  which  is  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism.  Very  few  of  the  Reformed  in  the  age 
of  the  union  movements  knew  or  cared  to  know  the  Bran- 

Si  It  is  not  a  strictly  Reformed  Confession,  but  dating  from  the 
Melanchthonian  transition  period  it  represents  more  “a  milder 
type  of  Lutheranism  in  opposition  to  the  Flacian  party.”  (Schaff, 
Creeds  I,  564). 

82  Creeds  I,  556. 

83  Stahl,  ii6ff. 
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denburg  Confessions,  but  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was 
leanied  by  every  child.  What  is  the  confessional  char¬ 
acter  of  this  catechism?  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  professor 
in  the  Reformed  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  his  book 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  mentions  three  points  in 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  differs 
from  Lutheranism :  with  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Church.  In  Baptism  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  is  in  no  wise  received  through  the  water 
in  connection  with  the  Word,  for  the  application  of  water 
is  only  a  symbol  through  which  a  certain  assurance  of  for¬ 
giveness  is  granted.  See  the  answer  to  question  73 : 
am  washed  with  the  Blood  and  Spirit  from  the  pollution 
of  my  soul,  that  is  from  all  my  sins,  as  certainly  as  I  am 
washed  outwardly  with  water,  whereby  the  filthiness  of 
the  Body  is  taken  away.”  Dr.  Richard  interprets :  “The 
washing  with  the  Blood  and  Spirit  is  not  accomplished 
through  the  water ;  it  is  merely  symbolized  by  the  water.” 
Regarding  the  Supper  it  is  answered  to  question  75  “that 
with  His  crucified  Body  and  shed  Blood,  He  Himself  feeds 
and  nourishes  my  soul  to  everlasting  life,  as  certainly  as 
I  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  minister  and  taste  with  my 
mouth,  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord.”  Again  Dr. 
Richards  interprets:  “This  nourishment,  however,  is 
not  given  in,  with  and  under  the  bread  and  wine.  For 
the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord  are  no  more  than  'certain 
tokens  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ — not  vehicles  and 
instruments.'  The  most  that  one  could  claim  is,  that  the 
spiritual  food  is  imparted  by  the  mediation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  same  time  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Nor  does  any  one,  save  the  believer,  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  the  unbeliever  receives  only 
bread  and  wine.  This  fact  is  not  stated  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Catechism.”®^  In  questions  46  and  47  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  Body  is 
clearly  excluded.  Under  question  44  we  have  Calvin's 


84  Richards,  p.  90. 
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doctrine  of  Christ’s  descent  to  hell.  That  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  in  agreement 
with  Zwingli  and  Calvin  can  be  seen  in  its  language  on 
the  office  of  the  keys  and  on  church  discipline  (cf.  ques¬ 
tions  83-85).  In  addition  to  this  we  mention  the  Puri¬ 
tanic  strictness  of  the  Catechism  in  its  rejection  of  images 
in  the  Church  (q.  98).  Cautiousness  of  expression  and 
an  obvious  unwillingness  to  commit  itself  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  This  is  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  its  task  was  the  reconciliation  of  an 
entirely  Lutheran  population  to  Calvin’s  type  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  But  the  Catechism  is  truly  Reformed. 

And  yet  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Heidelberg  and  Calvin’s  own  Catechism.®®  His  leading 
principle,  the  glorification  of  God  in  the  congregation  of 
the  elect,  appears  constantly.  ‘‘The  Catechism  of  Calvin 
seeks  to  teach  men  how  to  glorify  God  and  every  part  is 
controlled  by  that  idea — God’s  glory  and  God’s  will.  It 
is  theological  and  legalistic  in  spirit.”®®  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  of  Calvin’s  Catechism  reads :  “What  is  the  chief  end 
of  human  life?”  The  first  question  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  reads :  “What  is  your  sole  comfort  in  life  and 
death?”  Calvin  is  speculative,  the  Heidelberg  is  prac¬ 
tical.  The  writer  agrees  with  Dr.  Richards  when  he  re¬ 
marks  :  “One  may  define  it  as  Calvinism  modified  by  the 
German  genius.”®^  This  must  have  been  the  reason  that 
the  Catechism  refrains  from  committing  itself  to  Calvin‘s 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

85  Calvin  evidently  was  not  pleased  with  the  publication  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  He  never  mentions  it.  “Er  schwieg  sich 
aus.”  He  had  hoped  that  his  Catechism  would  become  the  only 
Catechism  for  the  Churches  under  his  influence.  But  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  in  which  were  representatives  of  almost  all  the  Reformed 
Churches,  recognized  the  Heidelberg  as  a  book  of  symbolic  value. 
In  Holland  (since  1586)  preachers  and  teachers  were  obligated  to 
its  acceptance;  in  Germany  and  to  the  East,  wherever  Calvinism 
found  a  hold,  it  came  into  use  everywhere;  in  East-Friesland,  on 
the  lower  Rhine,  at  Juelich,  Kleve  and  Berg,  in  Nassau-Siegen, 
Witgenstein,  Solms  and  Wied,  Bremen,  Lippe,  Anhalt,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Brandenburg,  Prussia  and  Hungary.  The  Reformed 
Churches  in  France,  England,  Scotland  kept  their  own  Cate¬ 
chisms.  Cf.  the  article  of  M.  Lauterburg  in  R,  E.  X,  p.  172. 

86  Richards,  p.  99. 

87  See  Richards,  ut  supra,  pp.  96,  cf.  103. 
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Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  ‘‘high  Calvinism^^  and  the  Calvinism  of  the  German 
Reformed.  The  Calvinism  which  appears  in  connection 
with  the  “union  movements  between  Lutherans  and  Re¬ 
formed,”  among  the  Germans,  is  a  Calvinism  translated 
into  the  German.  It  is  a  difference,  however,  not  in  es¬ 
sence,  but  only  in  degree.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Swiss  Confessions  have  also  had  their  influence 
upon  the  German  Reformed.  Neither  should  it  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  influences  from  England  through  much 
literature  and  through  personal  touch — we  only  need  to 
think  of  the  union  endeavors  of  Duraeus®* — ^have  been 
many. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter. 
We  have  studied  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  as  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  when  the  need  of  a  union  was 
felt.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  critical  review  of  the  union 
movements  through  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  which  shall  be  our  task  in  the  next  two  chap¬ 
ters. 

Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


88  Cf.  Kurtz,  Church  History,  §154,  4. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ANTICIPATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  IN 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  HEATHEN  AND  JEWISH 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

BY  J.  M.  HANTZ. 

There  are  two  different  methods  by  which  man,  in  the 
employment  of  his  natural  reason,  may  attain  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Supreme  Being — by  reflection  on  the  world 
without  him,  or  by  reflection  on  the  facts  of  his  own  in¬ 
ner  consciousness.  On  the  one  side,  he  sees  in  the  world 
without  him  a  continual  succession  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  he  is  tempted  to  ask, 
how  did  this  state  of  things  come  into  existence?  Has 
effect  succeeded  cause  in  ceaseless  motion  from  eternity, 
without  any  beginning,  or  must  there  not  be  some  first 
cause,  whose  existence  and  action  gives  rise  to  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  that  follows,  itself  absolute  and  uncaused? 
On  the  other  side,  when  he  looks  to  his  own  inner  con¬ 
sciousness,  he  becomes  aware  that  this  too  implies,  not 
indeed  a  long  series  of  effects  and  causes,  terminating  in 
some  remote  first  link  of  the  chain,  but  an  immediate  and 
direct  relation  to  a  Being  beyond  and  above  himself,  with¬ 
out  whose  existence  the  fact  of  his  own  consciousness 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  He  is  conscious  of  an  instinct 
urging  him  to  pray  j  such  an  instinct  is  unaccountable 
and  out  of  place,  unless  there  is  a  Being  to  whom  the 
prayer  can  be  addressed.  He  is  conscious  of  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  right  and  wrong;  such  a  distinction  is  un¬ 
meaning  and  absurd,  unless  he  is  subject  to  a  higher  law 
which  he  is  capable  of  obeying  or  transgressing;  and 
such  a  law  implies  a  Lawgiver.  Otherwise  there  can  be 
no  difference  between  duty  and  inclination,  between  7 
ought  and  7  will;  each  is  simply  a  resolution  of  my  own 
supreme  will  to  do  something  which  pleases  me,  and 
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which  has  its  source  and  authority  in  nothing  beyond  my 
own  pleasure. 

To  constitute  a  complete  philosophical  theology,  these 
two  different  methods  of  inquiry  should  ultimately  con¬ 
verge  to  the  same  point;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  First  Cause  of  our  cosmology  with  the  God  to  whom 
are  due  prayer  and  moral  obedience.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  history  of  philosophy  testifies  that  the  course 
of  these  two  lines  of  thought  has  been  divergent,  not 
convergent.  The  cause  of  speculative  philosophy  has 
naturally  tended  towards  simplicity  and  abstraction ;  first 
a  simple  material  element,  as  in  the  Ionian  philosophy, 
then  a  mathematical  abstraction  of  form  without  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  number,  then  a  meta¬ 
physical  abstraction  in  which  form  and  matter  alike  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  vague  conception  of  existence  simple  and 
unqualified ;  as  is  the  Eleatic  doctrine.  And  the  cause  of 
this  lies  in  the  tendency  of  the  speculative  reason  which 
feels  itself  compelled  to  strive  after  unity,  to  reduce  the 
multiplicity  of  the  world’s  phenomena  to  one  simple  and 
all  embracing  principle.  So  long  as  a  plurality  of  attri¬ 
butes  are  combined  in  such  a  principle,  the  reason  is  in¬ 
evitably  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  cause  and  ground  of 
their  combination;  and  thus  to  pursue  its  inquiry  till  it 
arrives  at  the  simplest,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
most  lifeless  and  impotent  abstraction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  no  other  object  than  a  Personal  God,  and  the 
conception  of  personality  is  not  simple,  but  complex ;  not 
a  vague  abstraction,  but  a  living  reality;  not  existence 
in  general  which  is  no  existence  in  particular;  but  a 
special  kind  of  existence,  the  most  vivid  and  definite  that 
can  be. 

The  first  of  these  methods  of  inquiry  was  that  pursued 
by  Greek  Philosophy  down  to  the  time  of  Socrates;  the 
second  was  introduced  and  exclusively  followed  by  Socra¬ 
tes;  the  two  were  carried  on  together  by  Plato.  Plato 
is,  of  all  ancient  philosophers,  the  one  in  whom  those  op¬ 
posite  conceptions  of  a  Supreme  Being  appear  most 
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nearly  in  equilibrium ;  with  a  partial  consciousness, 
perhaps,  of  their  apparent  opposition,  but  with  no  posi¬ 
tive  attempt  to  sacrifice  either  to  the  other.  The  distinct 
divergence  commences  with  Aristotle;  it  is  completed  in 
different  ways  by  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans;  it  is 
turned  to  their  own  purpose  by  the  Sceptics ;  and  it  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  current  of  Greek  thought,  till  the  Gen¬ 
tile  and  Jew  meet  together  at  Alexandria,  and  the  ab¬ 
stractions  of  Hellenic  philosophy  are  confronted  with  the 
intense  personality  of  the  Living  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  God  of  Plato,  as  depicted  in  the  Timaeus,  is  a  Be¬ 
ing  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  His  power  and 
wisdom  are  shown  in  his  having  made  the  world,  and 
made  it  in  the  best  manner;  his  goodness  is  the  motive 
that  prompts  him  to  make  it.  In  the  God  of  Aristotle, 
the  attribute  of  power  disappears  entirely,  that  of  good¬ 
ness  is  transformed  from  a  moral  quality  in  the  Deity 
Himself  to  that  of  a  mere  end  or  object  of  desire  to  other 
beings;  that  of  wisdom  remains,  not  however  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  relation  to  the  world,  but  as  withdrawn  in  soli¬ 
tary  contemplation  of  himself.  God  is  not  the  maker  of 
the  world;  for  the  world  and  time  and  change  have  ex¬ 
isted  from  everlasting  (Phys.  Arts.  VHI,  I.)  :  God  is 
not  the  sustainer  of  the  world ;  for  He  cannot  act  upon  it 
as  an  efficient  cause ;  He  is  not  accessible  to  man  for  He 
cannot  be  acted  upon  in  any  way.  He  is  indeed  the  prime 
mover  of  the  universe;  the  Supreme  Being  to  which  all 
things  tend,  and  upon  which  all  motion  and  action  de¬ 
pend;  but  He  is  so  without  any  action  of  His  own  upon 
the  world;  His  own  activity  consists  solely  in  self-con¬ 
templation  ;  He  is  not  a  Providence,  taking  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  world ;  He  moves  it  only  after  the  manner 
of  a  final  cause,  as  the  end  at  which  all  things  aim;  just 
as  an  object  of  desire  produces  action  in  him  that  desires 
it,  being  itself  immovable. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  train  of 
logical  reasoning  than  that  by  which  Aristotle  develops 
those  conclusions  from  one  side,  though  from  one  side 
only  of  the  premises  furnished  by  Plato.  Plato  in  the 
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speculative  aspect  of  his  philosophy  had  represented  God 
as  the  chief  good  and  as  incapable  of  change.  How  then 
can  He  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  for  the  commencement 
of  making  it  would  be  a  change  in  His  mode  of  action. 
The  cause  of  change  must  itself  act  unchangeably,  and 
there  must  therefore  be  an  eternal  activity  of  the  high¬ 
est  cause.  (Cf.  Phys,  VIII,  I;  Metaph.  XI  (XII),  6  §§, 
1-6,  10,  11).  The  reasoning  of  Aristotle  makes  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  motion  and  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  first 
mover  mutually  to  imply  each  other;  and  in  part  of  the 
reasoning  the  latter  seems  deduced  from  the  former.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  eternity  of  motion  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  the  mover 
and  moved  in  relation  to  each  other  can  either  have  com¬ 
menced  to  exist  without  perpetual  action ;  so  that  at  the 
bottom  the  reasoning  rests  on  the  assumption  of  a  con¬ 
tinuously  active  God  together  with  a  continuously  recipi¬ 
ent  world.  (Cf.  Zeller,  II,  2,  p.  27).  God,  moreover,  is 
the  chief  good;  and  the  chief  good  is  that  at  which  all 
things  aim.  By  means  of  the  conception  of  a  final  canse, 
which  Aristotle  prides  himself  on  being  the  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  introduce  into  philosophy,  (^Metaph.  I,  7,  8), 
the  relation  of  the  unchangeable  first  principle  to  the  per¬ 
petually  changing  world  may  be  explained;  the  variety 
of  action  in  the  world  implies  no  variety  in  its  cause;  it 
is  the  perpetual  striving  of  all  things  after  one  and  the 
same  end :  various  impulses  directed  towards  one  and  the 
same  chief  good.  {Metaph.  XI  (XII),  7,  1-5). 

God,  as  the  chief  good  and  first  mover  of  the  world, 
must  necessarily  be  one,  incorporeal,  ever  active  and 
ever  living.  He  is  one,  for  the  eternal  motion  of  the 
world  is  one,  and  must  emanate  from  one  eternal 
mover.  He  is  incorporeal,  for  all  that  is  corporeal  is 
subject  to  motion  and  change;  whereas  the  Deity  is  un¬ 
moved  and  unchangeable ;  moreover  that  which  is  corpor¬ 
eal  has  limits  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  an  unlimited 
and  endless  effect.  As  incorporeal.  He  is  ever  active; 
but  His  activity  is  that  of  thought,  not  of  action  or  pro¬ 
duction.  (Ref.  from  Zeller,  II,  2,  274-278).  Action  and 
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production  have  both  an  end  beyond  themselves ;  and 
therefore  are  imperfect  and  subordinate  to  something 
higher.  Pure  contemplation  alone  is  perfect  and  ample 
in  itself ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  activity  that  can 
be  ascribed  to  God,  and  in  this  contemplation.  He  is  ever 
living.  But  contemplation  is  more  excellent  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  excellence  of  the  object  contemplated,  the  di¬ 
vine  thought,  therefore,  to  be  absolutely  the  best,  can 
have  none  but  the  best  of  all  objects;  and  this  is  none 
other  than  God  Himself.  Hence  the  divine  activity  must 
be  a  perpetual  self  contemplation,  a  thought  of  thought 
(voT^o-ts  vorjaews;)  fov  the  essence  of  God  is  itself  thought, 
and  this  essence  is  the  object  of  His  thought. 

Thus  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  produce  an  uni¬ 
form  and  consistent  philosophical  theology  terminates  in 
the  conception  of  a  God  who  is  neither  the  maker  nor  the 
governor  of  the  world,  who  neither  acts  upon  the  world 
nor  can  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  any  finite  being,  but 
stands  alone  and  apart,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  perfection,  and  having  no  other  object  worthy 
of  His  contemplation,  still  less  of  His  care.  Yet  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  God  of  Aristotle  as  an  imper¬ 
sonal  being,  and  yet  more  incorrect  to  speak  of  his  the¬ 
ology,  as  some  have  done,  as  a  Pantheism.  The  Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy  is  so  far  from  being  a  Pantheism,  that  it 
falls  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  which  Pantheism  is 
the  equally  extravagant  recoil— that  of  a  dualistic  De¬ 
ism.  The  world  is  so  far  from  being  a  mere  mode  of  the 
divine  existence,  that  it  is  not  even  the  work  of  God,  but 
exists  from  everlasting  over  against  and  distinct  from 
Him.  The  Deity  of  the  Aristotelian  theology  is  not  a  God 
immanent  in  and  identical  with  the  world,  but  a  God  re¬ 
mote  and  apart  from  the  world,  not  only  not  acting  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  acting 
in  the  world  at  all.  And  though  we  must  admit  that  a 
Deity  thus  depicted  is  deficient  in  the  highest  and  most 
distinctive  attributes  of  personality,  this  is  not  because 
Aristotle  desired  to  represent  God  as  impersonal,  but  be¬ 
cause  his  conception  of  personality  is  Itself  defective. 
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No  doctrine  is  more  distinctly  and  repeatedly  maintained 
by  Aristotle  than  that  the  personality — the  essence — the 
being — of  each  individual  man  resides  in  the  intellect, 
whose  office  is  that  of  contemplation ;  and  however  incom¬ 
plete  or  erroneous  this  view  may  be,  it  at  least  shows  that 
the  philosopher,  in  regarding  the  Deity  merely  as  a  con¬ 
templative  intelligence,  did  not  intend  to  deny  to  him  at 
least  as  much  personality  as  he  recognized  as  existing  in 
man. 

The  same  difference  that  exists  between  the  theology 
of  Aristotle  and  that  of  Plato  may  be  discerned  also  as 
distinguishing  these  respective  views  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  man.  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  inconsistent  with  itself;  but  it  distinctly 
recognizes,  however  illogically,  the  great  religious  truth 
of  the  personal  immortallity  of  each  individual  man,  and 
his  personal  responsibility  for  his  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
It  is  inconsistent,  because  Plato,  while  expressly  connect¬ 
ing  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  its  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  essence,  and  distinguishing  the  reason,  or 
soul  in  its  purity,  from  the  passions  and  affections  which 
are  accidental  accretions  arising  from  the  contagion  of 
the  body,  nevertheless  depicts  his  future  state  as  one  in 
which  the  whole  man  takes  part,  in  which  passion  and  de¬ 
sire,  and  even  bodily  suffering,  are  possible.  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  accepts 
the  strictly  philosophical  as  distinguished  from  the  reli¬ 
gious  portion  of  Plato's  teaching,  and  carries  it,  as  an 
isolated  principle,  to  its  logical  conclusion.  With  him, 
the  active  intellect,  the  divine  element  in  man,  is  alone 
immortal ;  this  is  separable  from  the  body,  and  is  what  it 
is  only  when  in  a  separate  state ;  but  from  this  immortal¬ 
ity,  memory  and  self-consciousness  are  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded;  for  these  belong  to  the  passive  intellect,  and  the 
passive  intellect  is  perishable.  (De  Anima,  1,  4,  III.  5, 
Cf .  Zeller,  2,  pp.  441,  465) .  Yet  here,  again,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  attribute  to  Aristotle  a  pantheistic  theory  of 
the  absorption  of  the  individual  soul  into  the  universal; 
the  active  reason  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  human 
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soul,  {De  Anima  II.  2;  III.  5.  Cf.  Zeller  II.  2,  p.  441). 
no  less  than  as  a  divine  principle  dwelling  in  it;  its  ex¬ 
istence  after  death  is  probably  regarded  as  a  separate 
though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  personal  existence;  and 
the  religious  belief  in  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  becomes  altogether  inadmissible,  when  the  immor¬ 
tal  principle  is  exempt  from  suffering,  and  even  from 
consciousness  and  memory  of  the  past.  Of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  we  may  say,  as  has  been  happily  said  of  some  of  the 
pantheistic  theories  of  more  modern  philosophy,  ‘This 
immortality  has  a  terrible  resemblance  to  death.”  (M. 
de  Stael  De  VAllemaque,  Part  III,  ch.  7). 

Though  Aristotle’s  philosophy,  as  I  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  distinct  antagonism  to 
Pantheism,  though  its  leading  feature  is  probably  de¬ 
signed  as  a  protest  against  the  one  shade  of  Pantheistic 
tendency  which  dims  the  otherwise  glowing  Theism  of 
Plato — ^the  shadowy  and  half  unreal  existence  assigned  to 
the  visible  world — it  was  nevertheless  the  Aristotelian 
system  which  laid  the  foundation  for  and  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough-going 
system  of  Pantheism  which  ancient  philisophy  ever  wit¬ 
nessed — the  system  of  the  Stoics.  The  dualism  which 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  Aristotle’s  theory  almost  in¬ 
evitably  suggested  a  Pantheism  as  its  supplement  and 
remedy.  A  God  placed  over  against  the  world  without 
acting  upon  it,  satisfying  neither  the  religious  feelings 
by  any  direct  interference  or  interest  in  earthly  things, 
nor  the  philosophical  aspiration  after  unity  by  account¬ 
ing  for  all  other  existence,  is  simply  an  unnecessary  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  may  be  set  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  plausi¬ 
ble  theory  is  found  to  take  its  place.  A  world  existing 
from  all  eternity  in  system  and  motion  is  so  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  existence  beyond  itself,  that  it  almost 
necessarily  prompts  the  question.  Cannot  that  which  can 
do  so  much  for  itself,  do  all?  And  accordingly  the  Stoic 
system  endeavors  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Aristotelian 
by  blending  the  two  principles  into  one;  God  and  the 
world,  instead  of  being  two  separate  realities,  become 
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only  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  This  is  the 
Stoical  conception  of  the  universe,  as  one  single  real  ex¬ 
istence,  which,  regarded  from  different  points  of  view,  is 
both  matter  and  God ;  on  its  passive  side  an  original  sub¬ 
stance  ;  on  its  active  side  an  original  reason ;  an  unformed 
material  substance,  the  basis  and  substructure  of  all  defi¬ 
nite  phenomena,  and  a  pervading  active  power,  by  which 
that  substance  develops  itself  into  every  variety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  form.  In  this  teaching,  “the  one  remains,  the  many 
change  and  pass'' ;  the  Deity,  or  active  power  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  produces  all  things  from  Himself,  and  again,  after 
a  certain  period  of  time,  draws  them  back  into  Himself, 
and  then  produces  a  new  world  in  a  new  cycle,  and  so  on 
forever. 

This  Pantheism  as  regards  the  universe  was  natur¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  Fatalism  as  regards  human  ac¬ 
tions.  If  God  is  the  only  real  agent,  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
saiy  consequence  that  all  actions  are  equally  necessary 
and  equally  divine,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  (This  view  is  distinctly  attributed 
to  Chrysippus  by  Plutarch,  De  Stoici  Repugnatione.  C. 
34).  And  though  the  moral  precepts  of  Stoicism  were  a 
standing  protest,  as  every  moral  system  must  be,  against 
this  consequence  of  their  theoretical  principles,  we  never¬ 
theless  find  the  pernicious  consequence  of  the  latter  crop¬ 
ping  up  and  making  themselves  manifest  whenever  their 
moral  system  attempted  to  extend  itself  from  a  rule  of 
life  to  a  philosophical  doctrine.  Thus  they  maintained 
that  evil  was  necessary  in  the  world  as  the  opposite  of 
good,  without  which  good  could  not  exist,  (Plutarch,  De 
Stoic.  Rep.  c.  35),  and  that  evil  therefore  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  reason  and  with  nature;  that 
even  adultery,  theft,  murder,  parricide  were  not  contrary 
to  the  Divine  reason  and  providence.  (Ibid.  c.  34) .  The 
Stoical  portrait  of  the  wise  man  is  drawn  in  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  spirit  of  antinomianism.  He  is  to  himself  the 
law  of  good,  whatever  he  does  is  right  because  he  does  it ; 
(Stob.  Eel.  II,  11§,  230,  238)  acts  the  most  shameless  and 
the  most  unnatural  are  indifferent  to  him.  (Plutarch 
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De  Stoic.  Repugn.  21,  22,  Sext.  Empir,  Ad.  Math.  XI, 
190  seq.  Cf.  Dollinger,  Gentile  and  Jew,  I  p.  356.  Grant, 
Ethics,  I  p.  261.  But  for  a  somewhat  different  view, 
see  Zeller  III,  1,  p.  261).  And  if  some  admirable  pre¬ 
septs  of  piety  and  morality  may  be  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  later  Stoics  or  precepts  which  in  their  isolated 
form  may  almost  bear  comparison  with  the  teaching  of 
Christianity,  it  must,  at  the  same  time  be  remembered 
that  these  exist,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite  of  their 
system;  that  so  far  from  being  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
their  philosophical  belief,  they  are  rather  the  brilliant 
inconsistencies  of  noble  natures  instinctively  rebelling 
against  the  trammels  of  a  theology  founded  on  Pantheism 
and  a  morality  on  fatalism. 

If  the  Stoical  philosophy  was  an  undisguised  Panthe¬ 
ism,  the  Epicurean  was  a  scarcely  disguised  Atheism. 
Not  but  that  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  recognized  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  innumerable  beings  which  it  called  by  the  name 
of  gods,  but  which,  as  far  as  any  religious  significance 
was  concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  called  elves  or 
fancies — beings  in  human  form,  composed  of  atoms  finer 
and  more  subtle  than  those  which  formed  the  bodies  of 
men,  imperishable  and  living  in  undisturbed  enjo3mient, 
— a  sort  of  Epicurean  philosophers  of  a  higher  organiza¬ 
tion  and  more  complete  attainment  of  felicity.  But  the 
Atheism  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  applied  itself  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  to 
banish  from  men^s  minds  all  belief  in  a  divine  providence 
or  in  a  supreme  being  of  any  kind  by  whom  the  welfare 
of  man  could  in  any  degree  be  influenced,  that  it  prided 
itself,  as  its  highest  achievement,  in  eradicating,  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  man^s  happiness,  all  religion  and  all  fear  of 
God.  Earlier  philosophers  may  have  agreed  with  Epi¬ 
curus  in  referring  the  origin  of  the  world  to  purely  ma¬ 
terial  causes ;  but  they  did  not,  like  Epicurus,  set  up  this 
materialism  in  the  place  of  religion,  and  expressly  an¬ 
nounce  it  as  designed  to  free  men's  minds  from  all  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  in  order  that  they  might  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.  The  Epicureans  not  only  reduced  the  sys- 
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tern  of  the  world  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  but 
they  deliberately  opposed  the  atheistic  to  the  theistic  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  actual  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  world,  that  divine  wisdom  could  have  had 
no  hand  in  framing  it.  (Lucretius,  V,  196  seq.)  Between 
these  two  opposite  views  of  the  dominant  schools  which 
terminate  the  course  of  heathen  philosophy — between  the 
Pantheism  which  makes  all  things  equally  divine  and 
equally  necessary,  and  the  atheism  which  acknowledges 
nothing  divine  but  subjects  all  things  to  chance  and  un¬ 
certainty,  it  is  no  marvel  that  a  third  school  should  fall 
back  upon  complete  scepticism,  and,  balancing  the  con¬ 
flicting  theories  one  against  the  other,  should  pronounce 
the  existence  of  God  an  open  question.  (Sext.  Empir, 
Pyrrh,  Hyph,  III,  2-9). 

The  position  of  these  two  opposite  schools,  as  the  last 
development  and  consummation  of  dogmatic  philosophy 
in  Greece,  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  simple  words 
which  tell  us  that  ‘‘certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  and  of  the  Stoics”  encountered  St.  Paul  at  Athens. 
It  was  the  meeting  point  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  the 
worn  out  and  expiring  philosophy  which  had  striven  in 
vain  to  regenerate  the  world  by  wisdom,  and  of  the  dawn¬ 
ing  faith  destined  to  accomplish  the  task  by  that  preach¬ 
ing  which  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  The  special 
doctrine  too,  which  the  Apostle  preached,  was  one  against 
which  both  the  hostile  sects  were  united  in  a  common  an¬ 
tagonism.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
even  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  tenet  funda¬ 
mentally  at  variance  both  with  the  materialism  of  the 
Epicureans  and  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics.  The 
former  considering  the  soul  to  be,  like  other  substances, 
a  body  composed  of  atoms,  naturally  concluded  that  it 
was  resolved  by  death  into  its  constituent  elements,  and 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  body,  as  consisting  of  finer 
and  more  volatile  particles.  They  even  boasted  of  this 
desolating  prospect  of  future  annihilation,  as  one  of  the 
blessings  which  their  philosophy  conferred  on  mankind, 
by  delivering  them  from  the  bondage  of  superstition  and 
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the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world.  The  triumphant  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lucretius  on  this  subject  would  sound  like  the 
bitterest  mockery,  had  we  not  unhappily  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  modem  times  and  under  the  full  light  of 
Christianity,  of  similar  delusive  raptures  engendered  by 
the  like  pretensions  of  false  philosophy. 

“Nil  igitur  Mors  est,  ad  nos  neque  pertinet  hilum, 
Inando  quiam  natura  animi  mortalis  habetur 
Et  velut  anteacto  nil  tempore  sensimus  aegri 
Ad  confligendum  venientibus  undique  Poenis ; 

Sic  ubi  non  erimus,  cum  corporis  atque  animai 
Discidium  fuerit,  quibus  e  sumus  uniter  apti. 

Scilicet  hand  nobis,  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn, 
Accidere  omnino  poterit,  sensumque  movere; 

Non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur,  et  mare  caelo.”  (Ill, 
842  seq.) 

The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  from  opposite  premises, 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  With  them,  the  soul  of 
man  was  regarded  as  a  portion  and  fragment  of  the  di¬ 
vine  principle  of  the  universe.  (Epictet.  Diat.  I,  14,  6. 

dt  il/v^al  .  .  .  crvvapeis  rw  Oew  are  avrov  fxopta  ovcrai  koX  aTrocrndcrfxaTa 

M.  Antonius.  De  Rebus  Suis.,  IX,  8,  cts  vd  XoyiKd  fxtd 
vo^pd  p.€fX€pi(TTaL .  Ibid  XII,  30.  /xtd  voepa,  if/vxrj  ;  koli  8ia 
Kpiadai  SoK^  )  subject  to  that  necessity  by  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  governed;  having  no  independent  existence  or 
action  of  its  own,  and  destined,  not  indeed  to  perish  with 
the  body,  but,  when  a  certain  cycle  of  duration  was  ac¬ 
complished,  to  be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  source 
from  whence  it  came.  (Seneca,  Consol,  ad  Mar  dam,  c. 
26.  “Nos  quoque,  felices  animae  et  aeterna  sortitae,  quum 
Deo  visum  erit  iterum  ista  moliri,  labentibus  cunctis,  et 
ipsae  parva  suinae  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqua  elementa 
vertemur.)  The  theory  according  to  which  successive 
worlds,  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  were  generated  and 
consumed  in  ever-recurring  cycles  led  to  a  corresponding 
doctrine  concerning  the  destructibility  of  the  human  soul, 
which  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  “Stoici 
autem  usuram  nobis  largiuntur,  tanquam  coraicibus; 
dici  mansuros  aiunt  animos;  semper,  negant.”  {Tusc. 
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Disp.  I,  31).  The  utmost  duration  that  could  be  allotted 
to  any  individual  soul  was  till  the  termination  of  the 
current  world-cycle;  and  it  was  a  disputed  point  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  sect,  whether  this  extent  of  exist¬ 
ence  was  conceded  to  the  soul  of  all  men,  or  only  to  those 
of  the  wise.  Thus  the  same  conclusion  which  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  deduced  from  the  assumption  of  the  multiplicity 
of  matter,  the  Stoics  deduced  from  that  of  its  unity ;  both 
alike  recognized  no  real  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit;  and  both  alike  inferred  the  impossibility  of  an 
immortal  existence  for  any  dependent  being.  Thus  the 
two  great  religious  doctrines  of  the  personality  of  God 
and  the  future  life  of  man  passed  through  the  same 
stages  in  the  progress  of  Greek  philosophy,  both  dis¬ 
tinctly,  though  unscientifically,  asserted  by  Plato  as  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs ;  both  scientifically  attenuated  to  metaphysi¬ 
cal  abstractions  by  Aristotle;  both,  finally,  distinctly  de¬ 
nied  by  the  followers  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  opposed  to 
each  other  on  all  other  points,  unhappily  united  here  alone 
in  a  common  antagonism  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
hopes  of  man.  Were  we  to  confine  our  inquiry  to  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy  pure  and  unmixed  we  might 
properly  close  it  at  this  point,  when,  in  the  city  which 
claimed  the  proud  title  of  the  School  of  Greece,  (t^s 
EXXaXo?  TratSewii/  Thucyd,  II,  41),  her  teaching,  having 
been  tried  to  the  uttermost  and  found  wanting,  confront¬ 
ed,  in  the  two  last  representatives  of  its  expiring  ener¬ 
gies,  the  preacher  who  was  about  to  declare  to  them  the 
unknown  God  whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped — 
when,  as  the  tidings  were  proclaimed  to  them  of  a  future 
resurrection  and  a  righteous  judgment, 

“The  haughty  Stoic  passed  in  gloomy  state. 

And  the  soft  Garden’s  rose-encircled  child 
Smiled  unbelief,  and  shuddered  as  he  smiled.” 

But  before  it  thus  came  in  contact  with  Christianity,  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  was  destined  to  come  in  contact  with 
Judaism;  and  the  mode  of  thought  which  sprang  from 
that  union  is  of  all  the  most  important  and  interesting 
with  reference  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church.  Alexandria,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  was  the  chief  center  of  intercourse  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek;  and  it  is  with  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
that  the  attempt  originated  to  combine  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  that  of  the  Greek  Philosophy. 
Some  materials  for  an  approximation  were  furnished  by 
each  in  its  independent  state.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  wavered  between  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  representation  of  the  absolute  apparently  required  to 
give  unity  to  its  speculative  reasoning,  and  the  personal 
conception  of  God  demanded  by  the  religious  feelings , 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  while  invariably  representing  God  in  lanpage 
originally  denoting  human  attributes,  are  not  without 
intimations  that  such  language  is  to  some  extent  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  man’s  powers  of  apprehension,  that  the 
absolute  nature  of  God  rather  lies  behind  this  represen¬ 
tative  than  is  fully  manifested  by  it.  “Man  cannot^see 
my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live.”  “Ye 
heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  multitude  ,  the 
languagG  of  Zophar  in  the  Book  of  Job,  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Al¬ 
mighty  unto  perfection  ?”  And  the  words  of  J ob  himself, 
“Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there,  and  backward, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  hand  where  he  doth 
work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him.”  These  and  similar  pas¬ 
sages,  together  with  the  revelation  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  Divine  Person  to  whom  is  especially  com¬ 
mitted  the  economy  of  the  Old  Covenant,  seem  naturally 
to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  God  partly  revealed,  partly 
concealed,  revealed  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  want  of  the  believer,  yet  concealed  as  regards^  the 
full  knowledge  sought  after  by  the  philosophical  inquirer. 
Human  reason  and  Divine  revelation  seem  thus  far  to 
concur  with  each  other  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  development  of  which  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristic  of  the  Graeco- Jewish  philosophy  of 
Alexandria. 
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The  principal,  indeed  the  only  complete  specimen  of 
this  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Platonist  Philo,  the  date  of  whose  birth  may  be  as¬ 
signed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  from  20  to  25  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Earlier  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Greek  thought  on  Jewish  writers  may  no  doubt  be 
traced  in  earlier  works,  in  the  language  of  the  Septuagint 
and  some  of  the  apocryphal  books,  especially  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  few  fragments 
which  remain  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Peripatetic 
Aristobulus ;  but  the  writings  of  Philo  furnish  at  once  the 
key  for  the  understanding  of  their  earlier  intimations, 
and  the  source  to  which  may  be  traced  most  of  the  later 
influences  of  the  same  doctrine.  In  his  religion,  Philo 
was  a  Jew,  with  all  a  JeVs  reverence  for  the  oracles  of 
God  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  people ;  but  his  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  attached  themselves  to  those  doctrines  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  which  endeavored  to  contemplate 
the  divine  nature  from  a  more  abstract  and  metaphysical 
point  of  view.  The  result  in  his  writings  was  an  at¬ 
tempted  combination  of  the  two;  the  Greek  philosophy 
supplying  the  fundamental  idea,  while  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures,  through  the  Septuagint  translation,  contributed, 
by  means  of  an  extravagant  license  of  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretation,  much  of  the  language  and  illustration  of  the 
system,  besides  imparting  to  it  the  apparent  sanction  of 
a  divine  authority.  The  leading  idea  of  Philo’s  teaching 
is  an  expansion  of  the  thought,  suggested  by  Plato  and 
more  completely  developed  by  Aristotle,  which  represents 
the  supreme  principle  of  things  as  absolutely  one  and 
simple,  beyond  personality  and  beyond  definite  existence, 
and,  as  such,  immutable  and  incapable  of  action  upon 
temporal  things. 

It  is  difldcult  at  first  sight  to  imagine  how  such  a 
thought  can  be  forced  into  harmony  with  the  theology  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Whatever  the  sacred  volume  may 
intimate  concerning  the  relation  between  the  revealed  at¬ 
tributes  of  God  and  a  higher  and  incomprehensible  nature 
beyond  that  revelation,  it  never  for  an  instant  sanctions 
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the  idea  that  God,  even  in  His  most  mysterious  and  hid¬ 
den  nature,  is  other  than  a  living,  personal  Being,  it 
never  for  an  instant  tolerates  a  theory  which  cuts  God  off 
from  all  direct  action  upon  the  world  and  denies  to  man 
any  influence  upon  God.  The  resource  adopted  by  Philo 
is  in  fact  to  separate  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God  into 
two  distinct  beings ;  the  Supreme  God,  being  regarded  as 
a  Being  absolutely  one  and  simple,  having  no  affinity  or 
direct  relation  to  finite  things ;  while  the  personal  attri¬ 
bute  indispensible  to  religious  belief  and  everywhere 
conspicuous  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  a  second  Being,  the  Word  (Aoyos),  or  Wis~ 
dom{(To<f>La)  of  God,  who  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  first  principle  and  the  world.  The  two  names  of 
Word  and  Wisdom  were  doubtless  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  partly  by  the  language  of  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
(on  the  Aoyos  of  the  Stoics  and  its  relation  to  Plato  see 
Zeller,  Philos,  der  Greischen,  III.  p.  36.  Cf.  Wyttenbach 
on  Plutarch,  II.  44  A.  Philo  adopts,  though  without  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  divine  reason,  the  Stoical  distinction  be- 
tween  A.oyos  ivSiaOeros  and  Xoyos  rpoSoiKpos,  for  other  affini¬ 
ties  between  Philo  and  the  Stoics  see  V alchenaer,  De 
Aristobulo.  Sec.  XXXII),  but  partly  also  by  that  of 
Scripture,  as  by  the  expressions  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘‘By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  (Ps.  38:6). 
“He  sent  His  Word  and  healed  them.^^  (Ps.  107 :20) .  “His 
Word  runneth  very  swiftly,”  (Ps.  147:15),  and  by 
the  almost  personal  description  of  wisdom  in  the  books 
of  Proverbs  and  Job,  (Pro.  8:22-31;  Job,  28:12-28),  and 
secondly  by  the  further  development  of  this  language  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom ; 
(Eccl.  1:1-10;  24:1-18;  Wisd.  7:22-30;  8:1-9;  9:9-11. 
See  also  Wisd.  9:1;  16:12;  18:15)  ;  but  whatever  signifi¬ 
cance  we  may  be  disposed  to  attach  to  such  expressions 
when  read  by  the  light  of  later  revelation,  nothing  can 
be  more  groundless  than  the  fancy  which  has  led  some 
modern  critics  to  discern  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  the 
Anticipation,  and  even  the  real  origin  of  that  revelation 

itself. 
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A  brief  summary  of  Philo's  system,  so  far  as  so  desul¬ 
tory  and  unmethodical  a  thinker  can  be  said  to  have  a 
system  at  all,  will  furnish  the  best  means  of  testing  the 
extravagant  pretensions  recently  put  forward  in  his  be¬ 
lief.  The  highest  aim  of  philosophy,  according  to  Philo, 
is  the  knowledge  of  God  in  His  absolute  nature,  (De  Vita 
ContempL  c.  2,  p.  473.  Cf.  De  Veit.  Off  event,  c.  16,  p. 
264 ;  De  Monarch,  I,  3,  4,  p.  216) ,  in  which  He  is  exalted 
above  all  affinity  to  finite  things,  without  qualities,  and 
not  to  be  expressed  in  speech.  (Legis  Alleg.  I,  13,  p.  50 
arotos  o  ^eos'  Ibid.  C.  15,  p.  53,  Set  yap  rjyeicrOaL  Kai  arotov  avTov 
etmi,  Kat  a<f>9apTov  Kot  drpeTTTOv  De  Somn.  I,  39,  p.  655, 
X.€ye<rOaL  y€p  6v  -TretfiVKiv  aA,A.a  p.6vov  etvat  tv  6v  .  Cf.  De  Vita 

Cont.  c.  1,  p.  472.  Quod  Deus  sit  Immut.  c.  11,  p.  281). 
Such  knowledge,  though  not  fully  attainable  by  any  man, 
is  nevertheless  to  be  earnestly  sought  after  that  it  may  be 
attained  in  that  second  degree  in  which  we  apprehend 
directly  the  existence  of  God,  though  falling  short  of  a 
comprehension  of  His  essence.  Even  this  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  of  direct  knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  effort 
of  human  thought,  but  only  by  God's  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self  ;  and  such  a  revelation  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of 
an  ecstatic  intuition,  in  which  the  seer,  himself  passive, 
is  elevated  by  divine  inspiration  above  the  conditions  of 
finite  consciousness,  and  becomes  one  with  the  God  whom 
he  contemplates.  But  this  ecstatic  vision  is  possible 
only  to  a  chosen  few ;  for  the  many,  who  are  incapable  of 
it,  there  remains  only  that  inferior  and  improper  appre¬ 
hension  of  God  which  can  be  gained  through  the  means 
of  derived  and  created  existences,  especially  of  His  Word 
and  Wisdom,  who  is  the  medium  by  which  God  is  related 
to  the  world,  the  God  of  imperfect  men,  as  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  God  of  the  wise  and  perfect.  This  Word  or 
Logos  is  described  in  various  ways,  some  more  naturally 
denoting  an  impersonal,  others  a  personal  being.  He  is 
the  intelligible  world,  the  archetypal  pattern,  the  idea  of 
ideas,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  by  which, 
as  by  an  instrument  He  made  the  world.  He  is  the  eter¬ 
nal  image  of  God,  the  eldest  and  most  general  of  all  ere- 
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ated  things;  the  first-born  of  God,  the  eldest  angel  or 
archangel,  the  high  priest  of  the  world,  the  interpreter  of 
God,  the  mediator  between  the  Creator  and  His  creatures, 
the  suppliant  in  behalf  of  mortals,  the  ambassador  from 
the  ruler  to  his  subjects.  He  is  moreover  the  God  in 
whose  likeness  man  was  made ;  for  the  supreme  God  can¬ 
not  have  any  likeness  to  a  mortal  nature ;  He  is  the  angel 
who  appeared  to  Hagar,  the  God  of  Jacob’s  dream  and 
the  angel  with  whom  He  wrestled,  the  image  of  God  who 
appeared  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  the  guide  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  The  interposition  of  the  Logos  thus 
serves  to  combine  the  theology  of  contemplation  with 
that  of  worship  and  obedience;  it  endeavors  to  provide 
one  God  for  those  whose  philosophical  meditations  aspire 
to  an  intuition  of  the  absolute,  and  another  for  those 
whose  religious  feelings  demand  a  personal  object,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  attempts  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
God,  by  limiting  the  attribution  of  proper  and  supreme 
deity  to  the  first  principle  only. 

In  addition  to  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  Philo’s  system,  some  have  endeavored  to 
elicit  from  his  writings  a  further  approximation  to 
Christian  doctrines,  in  the  recognition  of  a  third  Divine 
Being  distinct  both  from  the  Supreme  God  and  from  the 
Logos.  A  remarkable  passage,  sometimes  cited  for  this 
purpose,  occurs  in  his  allegorizing  commentary  on  the 
cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  placed  in  Eden.  ‘‘With 
the  one  truly  existent  God,”  he  says,  “there  are  two  first 
and  highest  powers,  goodness  and  authority;  by  good¬ 
ness  He  has  produced  everything,  and  by  authority  He 
rules  over  that  which  He  has  produced;  and  a  third, 
which  brings  both  together  as  a  medium,  is  reason;  for 
by  reason  God  is  both  a  ruler  and  good.  Of  these  two 
i  powers,  authority  and  goodness,  the  cherubim  are  the 
j  symbol ;  and  of  reason,  the  flaming  sword.”  {De  Chauh.  c. 

I  9,  p.  143).  In  like  manner  he  comments  on  the  threefold 
1  appearance  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Manner  “The 
I  middle  appearance  represents  the  Father  of  the  universe, 

’  who  in  the  sacred  writings  is  called  by  His  proper  name, 
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the  existent  and  there  on  each  side  are  the  most 

ancient  powers  and  nearest  to  the  Existent ;  one  of  which 
is  called  the  creative  and  the  other  the  kingly  power.  And 
the  creative  power  is  God ;  for  by  this  power  He  made  and 
ordered  the  universe ;  and  the  kingly  power  is  Lord ;  for 
it  is  meet  that  the  Creator  should  rule  over  and  govern 
the  creature.”  (De  Abr,  c.  24,  p.  19.  Cf.  De  Sacr.  Abel 
et  Cain,  c.  15,  p.  173).  The  inference,  however,  which 
has  been  drawn  from  these  and  similar  passages  rests  on 
a  very  precarious  foundation.  There  is  no  consistency  in 
Philo's  exposition  either  as  regards  the  number  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  divine  powers.  Even  granting  the  disputed 
opinion,  that  they  represent  distinct  personal  beings,  we 
find  in  one  of  the  above  passages  the  three  beings  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Supreme  God,  while  in  the  other  He 
seems  identified  with  one  of  them ;  and  the  confusion  is  in¬ 
creased  if  we  compare  other  passages  in  which  adaitional 
powers  are  mentioned  with  further  distinctions.  (Cf. 
De  Mut.  Nom,  c.  4,  p.  482.  Where  a  Svm/xts  evcpycxK^  is 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  paatXiKY}  a  TrotrjTiKTq,  and 
all  are  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  God).  In  fact 
Philo  seems  to  have  indulged  his  allegorizing  fancy  in  the 
invention  of  Divine  powers  ad  libitum,  in  any  number  and 
with  any  signification  which  the  text  on  which  he  was 
commenting  for  the  moment  might  happen  to  suggest; 
and  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  finding  six  divine  powers 
to  be  represented  by  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  than  in  find¬ 
ing  three  to  suit  the  two  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword. 
{De  Prof,  cc.  18,  19,  pp.  560,  561).  In  this  passage,  again, 
the  three  higher  powers,  represented  by  the  three  cities 
beyond  Jordan  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  God.  In  this  kind  of  desultory  playing  with  the 
language  of  Scripture,  it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  definite 
doctrine,  philosophical  or  theological. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  and  striking  verbal  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  language  of  Philo  and  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  least  as  regards  the  writings  of  St. 
John  and  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  still 
more  as  regards  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  not- 
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withstanding  the  similarity  of  language,  the  difference, 
and  even  the  contrast,  between  the  teaching  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Alexandrian  philosophy  and  that  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unchristian  than  the  assumption,  so  prominent 
in  Philo,  of  one  God  for  the  philosopher  and  another  for 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Faith  than  the  distinction  between  the  Supreme  God 
and  the  Logos  as  of  different  nature,  the  one  impersonal, 
the  other  personal.  Above  all,  the  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  not 
only  does  not  appear  in  Philo,  but  could  not  possibly  ap¬ 
pear  consistently  with  the  leading  principle  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  according  to  which,  the  flesh,  and  matter  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  condemned  as  the  source  of  all  evil. 

While  these  fundamental  differences  of  doctrine  are  a 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  theory  of  those  critics  who 
have  attempted  to  represent  Christianity  as  a  mere  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  they  en¬ 
able  us  at  the  same  time  to  discern  a  wise  purpose  to  be 
served  by  the  verbal  resemblances  which  undoubtedly 
show  a  certain  kind  of  connection  between  the  two.  There 
was  an  earlier  Gnosticism  founded  in  part  on  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  Law,  as  there  was  a  later  Gnosticism  founded 
in  part  on  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  at  least  at  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  both  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  had  modified  to  som_e  extent  the  language  of  its  the¬ 
ology.  In  that  case,  the  adoption  of  similar  language  as 
a  vehicle  of  Christian  doctrine  would  fumish  the  natural 
means  both  of  correcting  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 
Church,  and  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  source 
from  which  they  sprang.  If  the  philosophical  Jews  of 
Alexandria  striving,  as  speculative  minds  in  every  age 
have  striven,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  philosophy  in 
an  apprehension  of  the  One  and  the  Absolute,  were  driven 
by  the  natural  current  of  such  speculations  to  think  of 
the  Supreme  God  as  a  Being  remote  and  solitary,  having 
no  relation  to  finite  things  and  no  attributes  out  of  which 
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such  a  relation  can  arise,  it  was  natural  that  the  inspired 
Christian  teacher  should  be  directed  to  provide,  by  means 
of  their  own  language,  the  antidote  to  their  error;  to 
point,  in  the  revelation  of  God  and  man  united  in  one 
Christ,  to  the  truth  and  to  the  manner  of  attaining  the 
truth;  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  wandering  seeker  from 
theory  to  fact,  from  speculation  to  belief;  to  bid  him 
look,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  to  that  great  mystery  of  Godli¬ 
ness  in  which  the  union  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is 
realized  in  fact,  though  remaining  still,  incomprehensible 
in  theory.  If  the  same  philosophers  again,  seeking  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  their  speculations  had  inter¬ 
posed  between  God  and  man,  distorted  the  partial  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  Scripture 
supplied,  into  the  likeness  of  the  ideal  universe  of  the 
Platonists  or  the  half-personified  world-reason  of  the 
Stoics,  it  was  surely  no  unworthy  object  of  the  apostolic 
teachers  to  lead  them,  by  means  of  the  same  language,  to 
the  true  import  of  that  revelation,  as  made  known,  in  its 
later  and  fuller  manifestation,  by  the  advent  of  the  Word 
made  flesh.  If  the  Platonizing  expositor  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  eager  to  find  the  foreign  philosophy  of  his 
adoption  in  the  sacred  oracles  of  his  own  people,  explain¬ 
ed  away  their  literal  meaning  by  a  system  of  allegory 
and  metaphor,  it  was  natural  that  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Covenant  should  point  out  the  true  character  of 
those  marks,  which  the  Jewish  history  and  religion  so 
clearly  bear,  of  a  spiritual  significance  beyond  them¬ 
selves,  by  showing  how  the  institutions  of  the  Law,  and 
the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  His  chosen  people,  are 
not  an  allegory  contrived  for  the  teaching  of  a  present 
philosophy,  but  an  anticipation,  designed  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  whole,  as  a  preparation,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  teaching  and  training,  by  ritual  and  prophecy, 
by  type  and  symbol,  to  make  ready  the  way  for  Him  that 
was  to  come. 

.  The  writings  of  Philo  bring  down  the  stream  of 
heathen  philosophy  after  its  confluence  with  Judaism,  to 
the  point  at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with  Christianity. 
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The  examination  of  that  philosophy  exhibits  to  us  a  seed 
capable  of  bearing  fruit  in  truth  or  error,  according  to 
the  culture  which  it  may  receive — an  impulse  of  man’s 
reason,  good  and  beneficial  within  the  proper  bounds, 
rank  and  unwholesome  when  luxuriating  beyond  them. 
Such  a  philosophy,  when  employed  in  subordination  to 
the  truths  derived  from  a  higher  source,  within  those 
limits  where  divine  revelation  doth  as  it  were  lead  us  by 
the  hand,  may  be  a  valuable  safeguard  against  the  rash 
and  groundless  speculations  of  confident  ignorance;  be¬ 
yond  those  limits  it  supplies  the  fuel  by  which  such  specu¬ 
lations  are  fed.  We  see  the  germ  of  these  opposite  re¬ 
sults  at  the  first  when  the  teaching  of  Philo  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  that  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John ;  we  may  trace  the 
further  development  through  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Church,  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  heresies  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  is  the  fixed  principle  on  which 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  one  after  another,  com¬ 
bated  those  heresies  as  they  arose.  The  mutual  relations 
of  Philosophy  and  Christian  Theology  to  each  other  forms 
a  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Church  hitherto  but  parti¬ 
ally  examined,  or  examined  in  a  spirit  anxious  rather  to 
obliterate  than  to  acknowledge  the  distinction  between 
the  two.  Yet  there  is  no  contrast  more  striking  in  itself, 
or  more  important  in  its  consequences,  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  philosophical  speculations  about 
those  doctrines;  no  inquiry  is  so  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  true  relations  of  Reason  and  Faith,  as  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  those  relations  as  they  have  heretofore  ex¬ 
isted.  To  that  inquiry  if  life  and  health  are  spared  to 
me,  I  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  recur  in  the  course  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  me  in  this  place.  The  subject  to 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  in  these  in¬ 
troductory  lectures,  though  less  directly  connected  with 
those  duties,  will  yet,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfit  preliminary  to  them.  If  the  noblest  intellects  of 
the  heathen  world,  in  their  earnest  efforts  to  attain  to  the 
unseen  principle  of  all  things,  in  the  consciousness,  which 
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each  successive  effort  produced,  of  its  own  failure,  and  of 
a  higher  truth  beyond  it  and  unattained  by  it,  were  un¬ 
consciously  in  some  sort  working  out  the  purpose  of  God 
in  preparing  Gentile  races  for  the  coming  of  Him  in 
whose  Church  there  should  be  no  more  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Jew,  we,  looking  back  upon  those  ef¬ 
forts  from  the  goal  after  which  they  strove  though  they 
reached  it  not,  may  not  unfitly  apply  to  them  in  the  same 
spirit,  though  with  a  different  actual  fulfillment,  the 
words  of  the  most  religious  of  Greek  philosophers  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  scheme  of  philosophical  study,  vavra 

Ttivra  ’KpooCyaa  iariv  avTov  tov  vofiov  vv  Set  fj/tdiiv. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  International  Review  of  Missions ,  in  the  July  num¬ 
ber,  is  as  interesting  as  ever,  containing  articles  on  the 
home  base  and  the  foreign  field,  especially  in  India,  China 
and  Africa.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Papley,  of  India,  writes  of 
‘‘The  Awakening  Among  the  Middle  Classes  of  South 
India.'’  These  embrace  about  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
Hindus  or  one-hundred  and  fifty  million  souls.  Their 
strong  religious  feeling,  their  observation  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  to  the  lower  classes,  the  result  of  educa¬ 
tion  received  in  mission  schools  and  their  antipathy  to 
Brahminism  have  blended  in  strong  influences  to  awaken 
the  great  Middle  Classes  to  a  fuller  consciousness  of  their 
power  and  their  need.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a  desire 
for  more  education  and  social  rights,  a  greater  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  better  economic 
conditions,  and  a  purer  religion.  The  new  movement  is 
a  challenge  to  the  Church  to  help  these  masses  of  people 
to  the  fuller  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  do  this  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  intelligent  and  sympathetic  way. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  International  Review  of 
Missions  Robert  Keable,  who  has  worked  in  Zanzibar  and 
in  Bloemfontein,  in  writing  about  “The  Worth  of  an 
African,"  protests  against  the  efforts  which  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  an  English  Christian  rather  than  an 
African  Christian  out  of  the  native.  He  pronounces  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  “modem  village"  in  tropical  Africa 
as  a  pathetically  humorous  experiment.  The  African 
must  be  dealt  with  as  he  is.  He  must  be  trained  rather 
than  moulded.  We  must  learn  to  know  his  mind.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  African  will  contribute  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  our  religion  by  his  devout  and  humble  spirit. 
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and  by  his  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  because 
of  his  simple  life.  Mr.  Keable  warns  against  the  danger 
of  making  schools  ends  in  themselves,  rather  than  means 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pupil.  He  scouts  the  old  theory 
that  the  negro  can  never  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man 
because  of  the  shape  of  his  skull.  He  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  development  of  the  mind 
of  a  negro  boy  is  often  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  white 
boy.  But  alas !  after  that  period  even  retrogression  may 
set  in.  This  striking  fact  missionary  students  have  often 
observed,  but  not  often  explained.  The  author  explains 
it  by  saying,  ‘‘The  sexual  appetite  is  enormously  develop¬ 
ed  among  the  Bantu.  It  tends  to  dwarf  all  else  after 
puberty.  We  are  witnessing  among  the  Bantu  that  check 
in  the  wheels,  the  overcoming  of  which  among  the  white 
race,  probably  marked  the  dawn  of  our  progress.  It  is 
surely  unnecessary,  then,  to  labour  the  fact  that  Christ 
alone  can  set  them  free.  Given  a  few  generations  of  con¬ 
version  and  Christian  environment,  the  black  races  will 
have  the  road  to  mental  empire  as  open  to  them  as  to  us. 
But  educate  without  conversion,  and  you  build  on  the 
sand.  Nature  is  stronger  than  we.  Nature  is  stronger 
than  all  else  but  Christ,  who  alone  can  regenerate.” 


In  the  same  Review  “a  note  on  the  income  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  1917-1918”  contains  the  most  gratifying 
information  that  this  income,  in  spite  of  the  drain  of  the 
terrible  world-war,  is  growing  rather  than  decreasing. 
“At  a  meeting  of  the  Secretaries^  Association  in  London 
on  April  17,  1918,  out  of  fifteen  missionary  societies 
whose  representatives  were  present  thirteeen  reported  an 
income  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  and  ten  the 
highest  on  record.”  In  Australia  many  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  organizations  report  a  considerable  advance  in  in¬ 
come.  The  same  is  true  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  sums  contributed  toward  Syrian  and  Ar¬ 
menian  relief  and  to  the  various  war  funds.  The  Paris 
Evangelical  Society,  though  reporting  a  heavy  fall  in  in¬ 
come  from  foreign  sources,  states  that  the  French  Pro- 
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testant  communities  have  been  able  in  very  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  maintain  the  normal  level  of  their  gifts. 
The  Swedish  Church  Mission  has  received  an  increase  of 
income  amounting  to  thirty-five  percent  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Missionary  Society  an  income  of  Kr.  200,000 
(over  $50,000)  above  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


*‘The  Christianity  of  Christ  and  Christ  our  Christian¬ 
ity^’  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Review  and  Ex- 
positor  (July)  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  who  emphasizes  the 
deity  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  as  follows : 

‘‘We  do  not  do  Christ’s  teaching  justice  till  we  worship 
Him.  We  owe  Him  that  as  Redeemer.  His  great  claim 
on  us  is  not  that  He  loved  us,  nor  is  it  for  our  love.  It  is 
not  that  He  has  blessed  us,  nor  is  it  for  our  blessing  of 
His  back  and  our  thanks.  Had  He  only  loved  us  He 
would  never  have  been  the  Christ  for  the  whole  world  and 
for  the  soul’s  deepest,  darkest  world.  Would  that  more 
of  us  loved  Him  and  loved  Him  more;  but  we  can  never 
rest  there.  We  must  do  more  even  than  trust  Him;  we 
must  trust  ourselves  to  Him.  He  is  more  than  our  lover; 
He  is  our  Redeemer.  The  point  is  the  moral  omnipotence 
of  His  love.  It  was  not  helpless  love.  And  we  are  not 
just  to  our  Redeemer  if  we  but  love  Him.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  modern  piety  that  is  a  little  too  free,  and  possibly 
familiar,  with  its  expressions  of  love.  The  love  of  Christ 
may  be  too  awful  for  the  ready  expressions  of  affection. 
The  forgiven  sinner  should  be  too  full  of  His  repentance 
to  be  very  free  with  expressions  of  His  love.  Let  him 
worship.  It  is  His  Redeemer  that  is  before  Him.  It  is 
so  with  every  one  of  us.  Let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Redeemer.  It  is  He  that 
hath  saved  us  and  not  we  ourselves.  We  are  His  people 
and  the  travail  of  His  soul.  For  us  He  poured  out  His 
soul  unto  death,  and  the  whole  silence  of  the  world  is  His 
intercession  for  the  transgressors.” 


Prince  Eugene  Troubetzkoy,  of  Russia,  writes  in  the 
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Hihhert  Journal  (July)  of  “The  Meaning  of  Paid.’'  We 
quote  a  paragraph  full  of  suggestion. 

“One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  detain  the  spirit 
of  man  in  its  upward  movement  to  tha  goal  is  precisely 
this  charm — the  false  appearance  of  fullness  of  life  pre¬ 
sented  by  material  well-being.  Luxury,  comfort,  satis¬ 
fied  appetite,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  beauty  which  is  a 
mere  passing  show — these  are  the  elements  of  the  mirage 
by  which  the  soul  of  man  is  enchanted  and  put  to  sleep. 
A  man  whose  heart  is  in  these  things  has  no  difficulty  in 
remaining  blind  to  all  that  is  beyond  them.  Hence  it  is 
that  suffering  and  catastrophe,  in  destroying  the  illusions 
of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  contribute  to  the  awakening 
of  the  human  spirit.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  life  of 
comfort  and  possession  is  apt  to  issue  in  a  practical  ma¬ 
terialism  of  the  grossest  type,  so,  on  the  other,  the  great¬ 
est  achievements  of  man  in  the  realms  of  religion,  art,  and 
philosophy  oftenest  occur  in  catastrophic  periods  of  ca¬ 
lamity  and  crime.  The  ineffable  beauty  of  the  divine  idea 
was  revealed  to  Plato  when  the  fratricidal  struggle  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  showed  him  the  life  of  his  times  as  a 
naked  lie.  Saint  Augustine  beheld  his  vision  of  the  city 
of  God,  hovering  in  splendor  just  above  the  earthly  city, 
while  the  power  of  Rome,  captured  by  Alaric,  was  crumbl¬ 
ing  under  his  eyes.  The  creations  of  Fra  Beato,  incom¬ 
parable  revelations  in  painting  of  the  heart  of  religion, 
were  contemporary  with  Caesare  Borgia  and  the  other 
heroes  of  Machiavelli — men  who  were  veritable  incarna¬ 
tions  of  evil  on  the  earth.” 


Dr.  Chas.  W.  Super,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  discusses  Pan- 
Germanism  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  he  shows  the  futility  of  a  purely  secular  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  source  of  German  brutality. 

“German  education  has  demonstrated  that  an  educated 
people  may  be  a  docile  people,  a  people  who  do  not  think 
for  themselves,  but  blindly  accept  as  true  and  right  what 
a  small  class  among  them  stamps  with  its  approval.  In 
this  country  we  educate  the  future  citizen  to  think  for 
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himself,  because  we  believe  he  will  think  rightly  on  most 
problems,  if  not  on  all,  that  may  be  placed  before  him. 
Germany  educates  her  future  citizens  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  them  to  think  as  little  as  possible  except 
within  prescribed  limits,  and  to  follow  blindly  a  self -con¬ 
stituted  class  whom  the  State  has  appointed  as  leaders. 
The  familiar  dictum  ‘Knowledge  is  power,'  remains  un¬ 
shaken  ;  but  henceforth  it  will  occupy  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  the  discussion  of  educational  problems.  The 
present  century  has  demonstrated  that  intellectual  power 
is  purely  material  force,  to  be  classed  with  dynamite, 
with  steam,  or  with  electricity.  Misguided  power  is  a 
curse.  Only  when  directed  by  proper  motive  does  it  be¬ 
come  a  blessing.” 

“The  central  European  alliance  is  dominated  by  a  dy¬ 
nasty  that  has  been  in  power  for  about  five  centuries,  and 
its  present  representative  exhibits  all  the  bad  traits  of 
the  family,  and  not  all  the  good  ones.  The  political  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  perhaps  not  worse  than 
that  of  most  of  their  contemporaries ;  albeit  the  brutality 
exercised  by  most  of  them  in  their  households  gives  them 
a  distinction  all  their  own.  Besides,  the  methods  of  Fred¬ 
erick  II,  were  at  times  so  outrageous,  so  perfidious,  that 
they  shocked  almost  all  of  his  contemporaries,  crooked  as 
most  of  them  were  in  their  own  transactions.  Whether 
the  Prussians  are  more  brutal  by  nature  than  the  rest  of 
the  Germans,  and  whether  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  is 
more  brutal  than  the  rest  of  the  Prussians,  we  have  no 
very  accurate  means  of  knowing.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  that  all  of  them  were  soldiers,  although  not 
all  were  warriors ;  that  military  discipline  is  more  severe 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else;  that  the  Emperor  is 
never  seen  in  public  except  in  uniform ;  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  wear  the  same  mark  of  distinction ;  that  the 
entire  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  exces¬ 
sively  proud  of  their  army  and  navy, — when  we  consider 
all  these,  we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a 
Prussian  no  less  than  a  Hohenzollern  doctrine  that  the 
sword  is  the  final  arbiter  in  all  questions  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance,  whether  national  or  international.” 
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“The  Distinctive  Contributions  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation  to  World  Evangelization^*  are  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Richards  in  the  Reformed  Church  Review. 
He  holds  that  the  indirect  contribution  has  been  inestima¬ 
ble. 

“One  must  speak,  therefore,  with  diffidence  of  the  di¬ 
rect  contributions  of  these  Churches  and  of  their  found¬ 
ers  to  world  evangelization.  Historians,  however,  know 
full  well  that  some  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  human 
progress  came  by  indirection  rather  than  by  direction. 
With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  neither  the  Reform¬ 
ers  nor  their  Churches  directly  furthered  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Yet  without  the  evangelical  Refo^  ion, 
neither  would  democratization  nor  evangelization  oe  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  present  time.  “For  here  is  the  saying  true, 
one  soweth,  another  reapeth.**  Spener,  Francke,  Zin- 
zendorf,  Wesley  and  Carey  were  better  than  their  fath¬ 
ers  only  because  they  were  their  fathers*  sons  and  heirs. 
German  pietism  and  English  evangelicalism  were,  indeed, 
soil  and  atmosphere  for  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  of  mis¬ 
sions,  but  the  seed  itself  was  hidden  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  from  the  beginning.** 

“The  first  and  supreme  contribution  of  these  Churches 
to  world  evangelization  was  the  evangel  of  the  apostle  re¬ 
discovered  by  the  Reformers  in  their  experience  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Their  evangel  had  in  it  the  dynamic  of  world  wide 
missions,  through  the  agency  of  personal  evangelism. 
The  Reformers  felt  and  taught  in  a  new  way  the  ele¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  human  soul.  They  were  three:  (1) 
The  need  of  justifying  a  good  God  in  an  evil  world;  (2) 
the  need'  of  justifying  sinful  man  before  a  righteous 
God;  (3)  the  need  of  divine  direction  in  human  life.  In 
vain  did  they  seek  satisfaction  in  Catholicism ;  nor  could 
they  find  it  in  the  intellect  and  will  of  man,  in  Humanism. 
They  turned  from  Aquinas  and  Aristotle  to  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  and  in  the  face  of  Jesus  they  found  the  glory  of 
a  God  who  satisfied  their  needs ;  the  God  of  love  who  rules 
the  universe  from  atom  to  star,  babe  to  man,  savage  to 
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sage,  tribe  to  nation ;  the  God  of  grace  who  forgives  freely 
without  human  merit;  the  God  of  truth  who  guides  men 
through  his  word  and  spirit.  The  only  response  man 
needs  make  to  this  Christ-like  God  is  faith,  hope,  love. 
Having  found  God  in  Christ,  after  He  had  been  obscured 
for  centuries,  the  Reformers  ceased  to  be  Catholics,  could 
not  become  Humanists,  and  had  to  turn  evangelical.  For 
they  had  an  evangel,  good  news  for  all  men,  because  it 
was  an  answer  to  the  elemental  needs  of  the  human  soul, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  caste,  culture,  creed,  or  condi¬ 
tion.” 


In  the  Methodist  Review,  Dr.  R.  E.  Ziegler,  pays  an 
eloque.  nbute  to  the  late  James  Denney  in  an  article 
entitled  “Our  Lost  Leader.”  Well  may  the  Christian 
Church  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  greatest  teachers. 

“James  Denney  was  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers. 
He  was  a  great  Christian.  He  drew  his  breath  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  deepest  intensity.  Every  sermon,  lecture, 
book,  and  prayer  was  suffused  in  an  atmosphere  of  pas¬ 
sionate  intensity.  He  was  constitutionally  unable  to  do 
anything  by  halves.  His  soul  was  always  catching  fire 
at  some  new  place.  He  was  always  burning  yet  uncon¬ 
sumed.  The  blood  of  Christ  flowed  in  all  his  veins.  He 
lived  in  a  day  that  counted  its  pure  scholars  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  but  the  unique  thing  about  him,  the  thing  that  drew 
to  his  feet  men  from  all  over  the  world  and  kept  them 
there  forever,  that  made  him  the  most  inspiring  and  in¬ 
fluential  teacher  of  his  own  generation  and  that  immedi¬ 
ately  following,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  on  Are.  He 
came  into  the  class  room  or  pulpit  like  a  seraph  fresh 
from  the  altar  of  God.  He  kindled  everything  and  every¬ 
body  before  him.” 

The  same  Review  contains  an  article  on  “The  Church 
in  a  World  at  War”  by  Bishop  McDowell.  On  the  im¬ 
portance  of  right  education,  he  says: 

“Any  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
world,  and  the  Church  compels  a  study  of  the  state  of 
education  in  them  all.  A  careful  English  writer  declares 
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that  ‘the  religious  education  of  these  so-called  Christian 
nations  has  to  be  done  all  over  again.'  The  danger  is  that 
we  shall  be  smug  and  self-satisfied  about  our  own  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  that  German  education  has 
broken  down  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Certain  brethren 
are  frankly  saying  that  they  have  long  told  us  so.  No 
moral  tragedy  is  greater  than  the  moral  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
many's  scholars  as  shown  in  the  infamous  defense  of  in¬ 
famy.  Germany  has  had  an  utterly  wrong  theory  of 
culture,  a  fatally  perverted  philosophy,  an  impossible 
world  view.  ‘Efficiency  has  developed  into  insanity  of 
determination,  capacity  into  pride,  strength  into  brutal¬ 
ity.'  All  that  is  true  and  much  more  is  true.  But  what 
Germany  is  doing  shows  what  two  or  three  generations  of 
persistent  education  can  do  with  a  people,  can  make  of  a 
people.  German  conduct  to-day  is  the  natural  result  of 
German  education  through  the  years. 


The  same  Review  under  “Foreign  Outlook"  speaks  op¬ 
timistically  of  the  enduring  Church  of  Christ  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war. 

“The  ‘official  Church,'  has  been  a  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  us  all.  But  the  real,  the  invisible  Church  of  God 
is  not  dead.  She  is  doubtless  praying  even  now  and  tes¬ 
tifying  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  and  when  the  people  will  hear  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  obey.  In  Germany  genuine,  spiritual  Christian¬ 
ity  is  in  the  crucible,  tried  by  an  intenser  fire  than  in  any 
other  country.  We  cannot  believe  that  God  has  left  Him¬ 
self  without  faithful  witnesses  even  in  Germany.  And 
now,  instead  of  turning  away  in  horror  from  all  that 
breathes  the  air  of  Germany,  let  us  hopefully  await  the 
religious  reactions  and  developments  in  that  country  in 
the  era  just  following  the  war.  So  far  as  ‘official  Chris¬ 
tianity,'  in  Germany  is  concerned,  it  may  be  that  the  time 
is  ripe  when  God  will  remove  the  candlestick  from  its 
place.  But  let  us  not  doubt  that  even  in  that  morally 
blighted  land  God  has  preserved  to  Himself  a  saving 
remnant." 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  X. 

THE  CENTURY  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Roots  of  the  War:  A  Non-technical  History  of  Eu¬ 
rope  1870-1914  A.  D.  By  William  Steams  Davis,  Ph.D., 
in  collaboration  with  William  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  and 
Mason  W.  Tyler,  Ph.D,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  8vo.  Pp.  557. 

This  volume  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we 
have  time  or  space  to  give  to  it.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  satisfactory  contributions  that  we  have 
had  to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war.  The  authors  hold  the  Germans  responsible 
for  the  final  precipitation  of  the  great  conflict,  as  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  now  does  except  the  Germans  themselves. 
They  still  talk  as  glibly  as  ever  about  having  been  ‘‘forced 
to  take  up  the  sword,”  and  claim  to  be  fighting  a  purely 
“defensive  war,”  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  keep 
their  faces  straight  while  they  are  doing  so.  The  proofs 
have  become  clear  and  overwhelming  that  the  war  was 
decided  on  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  staff  nearly  a  month  be¬ 
fore  it  was  begun  and  when,  as  yet,  none  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  were  threatening  them  in  the  least.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  they  had  been  diligently  preparing  for  war  for 
years  and  were  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
and  a  plausible  excuse  for  launching  it.  This  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince 
in  Serajevo  June  28,  1914,  and  the  consequent  strained 
relations  between  Austria  and  Serbia. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  authors  of  this  book, 
but  the  facts  are  presented  without  passion  or  prejudice. 
Moreover  they  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  influences  working  together  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  war,  and  to  make  it  almost  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
AU  the  other  European  nations,  especially  Austria,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Turkey,  Italy,  France  and  England  must  take  their 
share  of  the  blame  because  each  of  them  contributed  its 
share  towards  bringing  about  the  result.  The  Balkan 
States  were  also  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings 
and  of  mutual  jealousies  and  rivalries  between  the  great 
powers.  All  these  are  traced  to  their  sources  and  the 
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reader  is  made  to  understand  how  each  contributed  its 
share  towards  the  final  catastrophe.  There  is  hardly  a 
question  which  anyone  could  raise  that  is  not  answered 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  often  in  a  single  paragraph, 
and  an  excellent  index  of  more  than  ten  pages  makes  it 
very  easy  to  find  these  answers. 

We  can  most  heartily  recommend  this  volume  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  tracing  the  ‘‘roots  of  the  war,”  and  also 
to  all  who  find  themselves  confused  or  perplexed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  the  obscurity  of  the  forces  and  influences 
involved. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  “authors”  of  the  book,  and  there 
has  been  collaboration  as  the  title  page  of  the  book  indi¬ 
cates.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  of  the  twenty-four  chap¬ 
ters  all  but  six  were  written  by  Professor  Davis.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anderson  and  Professor  Tyler  each  contributed 
three  chapters. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

THE  PETERSFIELD  PRESS.  319  E.  19TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Lutherans  of  New  York,  Their  Story  and  Their  Prob¬ 
lems.  By  G.  U.  Wenner,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Pastor  of 
Christ  Church.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Price  $1.25  post 
paid. 

For  fifty  years  Dr.  Wenner  has  been  the  faithful  pas¬ 
tor  of  Christ  Church  and  a  close  observer  of  Lutheran  af¬ 
fairs  and  an  earnest  participant  in  making  Lutheran  his¬ 
tory.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Metropolis,  and  discusses  the 
problems  that  it  faces.  From  the  feeble  beginnings  in 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  he  traces  the 
growth  of  the  Church  through  its  vicissitudes  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  During  its  early  days  Dutch  persecution  and  later 
German  rationalism  and  French  infidelity  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  its  development.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  native 
ministry  and  constant  bickerings  over  the  language  ques¬ 
tion  were  most  serious  drawbacks.  In  1800  there  were 
only  two  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  city,  and  after 
several  gains  and  losses,  there  were  still  but  two  in  1838. 
Consequently  the  influence  of  Lutheranism  in  New  York 
on  America  must  have  been  very  small  up  to  the  latter 
date. 

But  a  new  era  now  began  through  the  arrival  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Lutheran  immigrants  and  the  revival  of  a  true 
Lutheran  consciousness.  Consequently  in  1918  the  num- 
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ber  of  congregations  in  Greater  New  York  had  risen  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  with  sixty  thousand  communi¬ 
cants.  During  the  last  decade  the  increase  has  been 
thirty-five  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period. 

A  growth  in  the  use  of  English,  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  an  educational  and  charitoble  character 
and  a  larger  outlook  have  accompanied  this  growth. 

The  Problems  which  Dr.  Wenner  discusses  are  those 
relating  to  Synods,  Language,  Membership,  Religious 
Education,  Lapsed  Lutherans  and  Statistics.  He  is  free 
to  criticize  and  also  to  suggest  improvement.  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  Problems  are  the  result  of  long  observation  and 
are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration. 

Dr.  Wenner  has  produced  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  well  written,  well  printed,  well  illustrated.  We 
commend  it  heartily  to  our  readers. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  In  Thirteen  Volumes. 
Louis  Herbert  Gray,  Editor,  George  Foot  Moore,  Con¬ 
sulting  Editor. 

Volume  iii,  Celtic,  by  John  Arnott  Macculloch;  Slavic,  by 
Jan  Machal.  Cloth,  6  x  9i/^.  Pp.  x.  398. 

This  third  volume  of  the  series  is  the  eighth  in  order 
of  publication.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  in  its  excellent 
make-up.  Its  contents  indicate  learning  and  research. 
The  authors  have  explored  all  literature  for  gleanings 
and  allusions.  The  Celtic  mythology  appears  from  an¬ 
cient  monuments  on  the  European  continent  to  have 
been  very  rich,  yet  scarcely  any  myths  have  survived. 
In  Ireland  and  Wales  there  is  a  copious  literature  based 
on  mythology,  but  there  are  no  monuments  in  these 
lands.  Caesar  alludes  to  the  gods  of  Gaul,  and  other 
Latins  of  the  second  and  third  century  seek  to  inden- 
tify  the  Celtic  gods  with  their  own.  Professor  Mac¬ 
culloch  says  that  the  modem  ‘‘mythological’’  school  “have 
invented  a  pretty  but  ineffectual  mythology  of  their  own, 
which  they  foist  upon  our  Celtic  forefathers,  who  would 
have  been  mightily  surprised  to  hear  of  it.”  He  denies 
that  they  had  mystic  theories  of  rebirth,  or  philosophic 
theories  of  retribution,  or  esoteric  monotheism.  The  old 
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annalists  record  curious  notions  concerning  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ireland.  One  of  them  ascribes  it  to  Noah's 
granddaughter.  Others  allege  that  supernatural  beings 
were  the  early  settlers.  At  all  events  the  gods  figure 
very  extensively  in  their  myths.  Later,  when  Christi¬ 
anity  was  introduced  there  resulted  a  strange  mingling  of 
the  mythical  with  the  mystical.  The  myths  of  the  British 
Celts  are  best  known  to  the  average  reader  through  the 
heroic  tales  of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

The  Slavic  mythology  has  its  household  gods  and  its 
superstitions  fostered  by  a  perverted  form  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  souls  of  unbaptized  children  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  early  Slavs  were  sun  worshippers.  In  the 
Baltic  mythology,  the  sun  is  the  daughter  of  God.  ‘‘The 
red  berries  in  the  forest  are  the  dried  tears  of  the  sun 
(the  red  clouds  of  sunset?),  and  the  glow  on  the  green 
tips  of  the  wood  at  sunset  is  her  silken  garment  hung  out 
to  air ;  when  she  sets,  she  gives  a  golden  crown  to  the  lin¬ 
den,  a  silver  coronet  to  the  oak,  and  a  golden  ring  to  each 
little  willow.”  The  Chapter  on  Baltic  Mythology  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Dr.  Gray,  who,  while  deploring  the  poverty 
of  existing  records  of  a  once  great  mythology,  declares 
that  what  remains  is  of  distinctive  value  in  explaining 
the  migrations  of  some  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
race. 

J.  A.  SINGM ASTER. 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK. 

America — Here  and  Over  There,  By  Luther  B.  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Cloth. 
12mo.  Pp.  107.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  fine  little  volume  contains  the  war  addresses  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  after  his  return  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
Europe.  They  are  in  popular  form  and  relate  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiences  at  the  front.  His  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  General  Pershing  and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
work  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  enable  him  to  present 
facts  at  first  hand. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Rural  Church  Serving  the  Community,  By  Edwin 
L.  Earp,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  Cloth.  Pp.  144.  Price  75 
cents  net. 
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The  author  is  favorably  known  through  the  several 
volumes  on  the  social  problem  and  the  rural  Church.  The 
present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  full  of  facts  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  worthy  of  the  study  of  professors  and  preachers. 
The  program  which  is  outlined  may  not  be  carried  out  in 
many  rural  communities,  but  it  will  suggest  many  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  country  Church  ought  to  be  the  center  ol 
rural  life,  and  its  mission  should  include  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 

material  does  not  overshadow  the  spiritual. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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What  a  wonderful  privilege  it  is  to  read  the  private 
letters  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  active  men  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  days.  These  faithful  reflections  of  their  innermost 
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